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PREFACE. 


It  may  be  truly  asserted  that  the  rapid  progress  of 

the  physical  sciences  during  the  last  three  centuries  has 

not  been  accompanied   by   a  corresponding  advance  in 

the  theory  of  reasoning.     Physicists  speak  familiarly  of 

Scientific  Method,  but  they  could   not   readily  describe 

what  they  mean  by  that  expression.    Profoimdly  engaged 

m  the  study  of  particular  classes  of  natural  phenomena, 

they  are  usually  too  much  engrossed  in  the  immense  and 

frer-accTimulating    details    of   their   special    sciences,   to 

pw-nilize    upon   the  methods   of  reasoning  which    they 

^rji^ .nf^r-iousl y   employ.     Yet    few    will    deny    that   these 

t^eih'tils  <if  reasoning  ought  to  be  studied,  especially  by 

ti:— _•  who  endeavour  to  introduce  scientific  order  into  less 

K>^y->^ful  an<l  methodical  branches  of  knowledge. 

Tii<:*  appliaition  of  Scientific  Method  cannot  be  re- 
ffn-tfj  to  the  sj>here  of  lifeleas  objects.  We  must  sooner 
<f  later  have  strict  sciences  of  those  mental  and  social 
f<j*Tj'»nien:i,  which,  if  comparison  be  possible,  are  of 
B^-Tv  interest  to  us  than  purely  material  phenomena. 
B«;t  it  is  the  proper  course  of  reasoning  to  proceed  from 
ti>-  known  to  the  unknown  — from  the  evident  to  the 
'':«cure — from  the  material  and  palpable  to  the  subtle 
»r«d  n'firie<l.  The  physictil  sciences  may  therefore  l>e 
prr-periy    made    the    practice-giound    of    the    reasoning 
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powers,  because  they  furnish  us  with  a  great  body  of 
precise  and  successful  investigations.  In  these  sciences 
we  meet  with  happy  instances  of  unquestionable  deductive 
reasoning,  of  extensive  generalization,  of  happy  prediction, 
of  sal^factory  verification,  of  nice  calculation  of  proba- 
bilities. We  can  note  how  the  slightest  analogical  due 
has  been  followed  up  to  a  glorious  discovery,  how  a  rash 
generalization  has  at  length  been  exposed,  or  a  conclusive 
experimentum  cruets  has  decided  the  long-continued  strife 
between  two  rival  theories. 

In  following  out  my  design  of  detecting  the  general 
methods  of  inductive  investigation,  I  have  found  that  the 
more  elaborate  and  interesting  processes  of  quantitative 
induction  have  their  necessary  foundation  in  the  simpler 
science  of  Formal  Logic.  The  earlier,  and  probably  by 
far  the  least  attractive  part  of  this  work,  consists,  there- 
fore, in  a  statement  of  the  so-called  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought,  and  of  the  all-important  Principle  of  Substi- 
tution, of  which,  as  I  think,  aU  reasoning  is  a  develop- 
ment. The  whole  procedure  of  inductive  inquiry,  in  its 
most  complex  cases,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  combinational 
view  of  Logic,  which  arises  directly  from  these  fundamental 
principles.  Incidentally  I  have  described  the  mechanical 
arrangements  by  which  the  use  of  the  important  form 
called  the  Logical  Abecedarium,  and  the  whole  working 
of  the  combinational  system  of  Formal  Logic,  may  be  ren- 
dered evident  to  the  eye,  and  easy  to  the  mind  and 
hand. 

The  study  both  of  Formal  Logic  and  of  the  Theory  of 
Probabilities,  has  led  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct  method  of  induction  as  con- 
trasted with  deduction,  but  that  induction  is  simply  an 
inverse  employment  of  deduction.  Within  the  last  cen- 
tury a  reaction  has  been  setting  in  against  the  purely 
empirical  procedure  of  Francis  Bacon,  and  physicists  have 


■■t   to  odvocstfi  tbe  use  of  hypotheses.     I    take   the 

Pfcme  view  of  holding  that  Francis  Bacon,  although  he 

^fecllj  huosttxl  upon  constant  reference  to  experience, 

Hjno  correct  notionB  as  to  the  logical  method  by  which, 

^P  particular   facU,  we  edtice  laws   of  nature.     I   en- 

^ftour  to  show  that  hy]M>thetioal  anticipation  of  nahire 

^B  ewciitini  part  of  inductive  inquiry,  and  that  it  is  the 

^■tofuui  method  of  deductive-  reasoning  combined  with 

-.^ot»te  eaperimental  verification,  which  has  led  to  all 

r  gnat  tritimphs  of  »cientific  research, 

la  attempting  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  view  of 

^  ^-ntific  Mfth'"J.  I  have  first  to  show  that  the  sciences  of 

:nbcr  and  iiuautity  repose  upon  and  spring  from  the 

-ipfer  aud  more  general  science  of  Logic.   The  Theory  of 

'  *  l«lnlity,  which   enables  us  to  estimate  and  calculate 

'  ADtitios  of  knowiwige,  is  then  described,  and  especial 

undioD  is   drawn   to   the   In^-erse   Method   of  Proba- 

'lUea,  vhidi  involves,  as  I  conceive,  tlie   true  principle 

'  iodtictiTc  procwltire.  No  inductive  conclusions  are  more 

Mo  probable,  and  I  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  theory  of 

T'>balnlity  is  an  eswntial  part  of  logical  method,  so  that 

<;  logical  value  of  every  inductive  result  must  be  deter- 

iitA  ecitweiomJy   or  uuconsciously,   according    to    the 

codpUs  of  the  inveree  method  of  pnibability. 

Tbe  phenomena  of  nature  are  commonly  manifested  in 

-iritii;.-*!  of  tinio,  space,  force,  energy,  &c,,  and  the  ob- 

rneasuraaent,  ujid  analysis  of  the  various  quan- 

■  >nditionH  or  n-milts  involved,  even  in  a  simple 

rmd  mach  employment  of  systematic  pro- 

■:■  a  book,  therefore,    to  a  simple   and 

■  ;       II  of  the  devices  by  which  exact  measure- 

lit-cu-d,  erroni  eliminated,  a  probable  mean  result 

ind  Uie  prohablu  error  of  that  mean  ascertained. 

"fi.  ppxx«d  to  tbe  principal,  and  probably  the  most 

vfvning,  mibject  of  tbe  book,  illustrating  Buccessively 
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the  conditions  and  precautions  requisite  for  accurate  ob- 
servation, for  successful  experiment,  and  for  the  sure 
detection  of  the  quantitative  laws  of  nature.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  aright  the  value  of  quantitative 
laws  without  constantly  bearing  in  mind  the  degree  of 
quantitative  approximation  to  the  truth  probably  attained, 
I  have  devoted  a  special  chapter  to  the  Theory  of  Ap- 
proximation, and  however  imperfectly  I  may  have  treated 
this  subject,  I  must  look  upon  it  as  a  very  essential  part 
of  a  work  on  Scientific  Method. 

It  then  remains  to  illustrate  the  sound  use  of  hypo- 
thesis, to  distinguish  between  the  portions  of  knowledge 
which  we  owe  to  empirical  observation,  to  accidental 
discovery,  or  to  scientific  prediction.  Interesting  questions 
arise  concerning  the  accordance  of  quantitative  theories 
and  experiments,  and  I  point  out  how  the  successive  veri- 
fication of  an  hypothesis  by  distinct  methods  of  experi- 
ment yields  conclusions  approximating  to  but  never 
attaining  certainty.  Additional  illustrations  of  the  general 
procedure  of  inductive  investigations  are  given  in  a 
chapter  on  the  Character  of  the  Experimentalist,  in  which 
I  endeavour  to  show,  moreover,  that  the  inverse  use  of 
deduction  was  really  the  logical  method  of  such  great 
masters  of  experimenfal  inquiry  as  Newton,  Huyghens, 
and  Faraday. 

In  treating  Generaliziition  and  Analogy,  I  consider  the 
precautions  requisite  in  inferring  from  one  case  to  another, 
or  from  one  part  of  the.  universe  to  another  part,  the 
validity  of  all  such  inferences  resting  ultimately  upon  the 
inverse  method  of  probabilities.  The  treatment  of  Ex- 
ceptional Phenomena  appeared  to  afford  an  interesting 
subject  for  a  further  chapter  illustrating  the  various  modes 
in  which  an  outstanding  fact  may  eventually  be  exfdained. 
The  formal  part  of  the  book  closes  with  the  subject  of 
Classification,  which  is,  however,  very  inadequately  treated. 


■[' :.  iiiv  iiiiii'l,  tlmt  serious  misconceptions  are  entertained 
T  -■nil-  scientific  men  as  to  the  logical  value  of  our  know- 
v4-^:  of  nature.  We  have  heard  much  of  what  has  been 
I'tlv  called  the  Reign  of  Law,  and  the  necessity  and  uni- 
^ity  of  naturul  forces  has  been  not  imcommonly  inter- 
red as  iaTolving  the  non-esi&tence  of  an  inteUigent  and 
we%-olent  Power,  capable  of  interfering  with  the  course 
t  natural  events.  Feare  have  been  expressed  tliat  the 
«:pts8  of  Scientific  Method  must  therefore  result  in  dis- 
i{Mtng  tlic  fondest  beliefs  of  tlie  human  heart.  Even  the 
I'tility  of  Religion'  is  eeriously  proposed  as  a  subject  of 
iircui*ion.  It  seemed  to  be  not  out  of  place  in  a  work  on 
vietitiBc  Slethod  to  allude  to  the  ultimate  results  and 
imit'i  di  that  method.  I  fear  that  I  have  very  imper- 
•ctly  succ««led  in  expressing  my  strong  conviction  that 
rU-K  a  rigoroiiB  logical  scrutiny  the  Eeign  of  Law  will 
*n^e  tu  be  an  unverified  hypothesis,  the  Uniformity  of 
'k'linre  an  ambiguous  expres>ion,  the  certainty  of  our 
■iefiiltif  inferences  to  n'  great  extent  a  delusion.  TIic 
tii\K  «(  wifnce  is  of  cdtlrse  very  high,  while  the  con- 
iw"ris  are  kept  well  within  the  limits  of  the  data  on 
»liich  tliey  are  founded,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  our 
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Bopby  which,  bnildiiig  on  a  &w  material  facts,  presumes 
to  assert  that  it  has  compassed  the  bomids  of  existence, 
while  it  neverthelesB  ignores  the  most  imquestionable 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind  and  feelingSw 

I  have  to  thank  my  colleague.  Professor  Barker,  for 
carefully  revising  several  of  the  sheets  most  abounding  in 
mathematical  considerations  It  is  approximately  certain 
that  in  freely  employing  illnstrations  drawn  from  many 
different  sciences,  I  have  frequently  fallen  into  errors  of 
detail.  In  this  respect  I  must  throw  myself  upon  the 
indulgence  of  the  reader,  who  will  bear  in  mind,  as  I  hope, 
that  the  scientific  facts  are  generally  mentioned  piurely  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  so  that  inaccuracies  of  detail 
will  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  affect  the  truth  of  the 
general  principles  illustrated. 


December  15th,  1873. 
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THE   PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Science   arises  from   the  discovery  of  Identity  amid 
Diversity.     The  process  may  be  described  in  many  dif- 
ferent words,  but  our  language  must  always  imply  the 
preaenoe   of  one   common   and    necessary   element.      In 
every  act  of  inference  or  scientific  method  we  are  engaged 
about  a  certain  identity,  sameness,   similarity,  likeness, 
FMemblance,   analogy,  equivalence  or  equality  apparent 
J^tweffU  two  objects.     It  is  doubtful  whether  an  entirely 
tsfjUted  phenomenon  could  present  itself  to  our  notice, 
«iiice   there  must   always  be   a  contrast  between  object 
Ufi  object    to  awaken  our  consciousness.      But  in  any 
csiWr  an    isolated   phenomenon   could   be   studied   to   no 
^itfal  puq)08e.     The  whole  value  of  science  consists  in 
ikc  p»»wer  which  it  confers  upon  us  of  applying  to  one 
object  the  knowledge  acquired  from  like  objects ;  and  it 
b  rxJy  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  can  discover  and  register 
Memblances  or  differences  that  we  can  turn  our  obser- 
nti^as  to  account. 

Nature  is  a  spectacle  continually  exhibited  to  our 
nsea,  in  which  phenomena  are  mingled  in  combina- 
tinM  of  endless  variety  and  novelty.  Wonder  fixes  the 
aiod'i  attention ;    memorv  stores  up  a   record   of  eacYi 


L--.1l:-  ::„':ts.-:::-  :Lr  t«  vrr^  : :  :tss*:-oi:irIoa  brin^r  forth 
t:.r  r^:-  rl  — Ir-  ilr  likir  U  :V.:  iv^rtiin.  Bv  the  higher 
fi:il::rs  ::  ■  :  lj:iir:-:  i\i  z-r-.^^.zlz^  tLe  miad  oMnpares 
•.:.T  r.r—  '^::1.  :_r  .1  L  r-r-?.  .Ti^cS  •r:?6ei:t:jl  iJentitv,  even 
^hi:r.  li-;^- ii-rri  .;"  iiTrri^r  :imi:.'?ti.\rj:^:?.  aiid  exj'ects  to 
ni-  i  i.-Ji-  tIa:  ^^"^  l-i'irr  rxr-rrl-fn-^l.  It  must  be  the 
err  ;:.i  .:  j,V.  rr  -:.::. ^-  --r.!  ii.:*rre::oe  that  erAa/  is  true 
of  J  1  *' "  ;  •"  !-:  •*.'.  f '.:.s  .-7::  •/•.!'':  f,  and  that  under 
Oir-rri.ly  cu>v-r:a::.'r i  ?::::i::i.i^s  .V*  :.•-.  lypoits  herself. 

Were  thLs    i:.ieTi.i  .•.  •"La.:::-  Univeree,  the  powers  of 
mind  empliye'i  in  s*:iri..:-r  w.uM  le  uscle^  to  us.     Did 
Chunce  vrbiLIy  tak-  tLe  f'.:ice  of  order,  and  did  all  phe- 
U'.'mena  ornr  vu:.  n  '.  •'!  '.'i.e   same  Ifrihite  Lottery,  to 
use    C».»!id':«ree:V   exi  res^ion.   bur    «.'Ut    of    lotteries    ever 
obangincf  in  their  cMiditiviiS,  tLcre  o»idd  l»e  no  reason  to 
expect  the  Ilk*::  resuk  in  llkr  e:roum^taIlee^.     It  is  possible 
to  conceive  a  wi-rld  in  wliicn  no  two  things   should  be 
as.s«x?iated  more  "tten.  in   the  long  run,  tlian  any  other 
twu  things.     Tlie  t*rtn:iuent  conjunction  of  any  two  events 
would   then   be   purely   tortuitous,  and   if  we   expected 
conjunctions  to  recur   cijutinually  we  should   be   disap- 
pointed.    In  such  a  wi»rld  we  might  recognise  the  same 
phenomenon  a.<  it  apj»eared  from  time  to  time,  just  as  we 
might    rt'cognise   a   marked   ball    as  it  was  occasionally 
drawn  from  a  ballot-box  ;  but  the  approach  of  any  one 
phenomenon  would  be  in  no  way  indicated  by  what  had 
gr)ne  before,  nor  would  it  be  at  all  a  sign  of  what  was  to 
come  after.     In  such  a  world   knowledge  would  be  no 
more   than   the   memorj-   of  past   couicidences,   and   the 
reasoning  powers,  if  they  existed  at  all,  would  give  no 
clue  to  the  nature  of  the  ])resent,  and  no  presage  of  the 
future. 

Happily  the  Universe  in  which  we  dwell  is  not  the 
result  of  chance,  and  where  chance  seems  to  work  it  is 
our  (Avn  deficient  faculties  wldch  prevent  us  from  reoog- 
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the  operation   of  Law  and   of  Design.     In  tlie 

fmniework  of  this  world,  subtitauces  and  forces 

themselves   in  definite  and    stable  combinationa. 

lings  are  not  in  perpetual  dux,  as  ancient  philoso- 

bdd.     Element  remains  element ;  iron  cKaPges  not 

gold,  nor  oxygen  into  bydrogen.     With  suitable  pre- 

we  call  calculate  upon  finding  the  same  thing 

■pta  endowed    with    the    same    properties.      The    cun- 

■'itnentA  of  the  globe,  indeed,  appear  in  almost  endless 

otbiiHUious ;  but  each  combination  bears  its  fixed  cha- 

r^ctja,  aod  when  resolved  is  found  to  be  the  compound  of 

irlilite  substanceH.     Misapprehensions  must  continually 

--■or,  owing  to  the  limited    extent  of  our  experience. 

\\ .-  (BD  uever  liave  examined  and  registered  possible  ex- 

-■-^loeB  80  thufjugbly  as  to  be  sure  that  no  new  ones  will 

-'.or  uid  frustrate  our  calculations.     The  same  outward 

.  f<«anoe8  may  cover  any  amount  of  hidden  differences 

■  .':ich  we  have  not  yet  auepected.     To  the  variety  of 

•  i^tancca  and    [jtrtvera   diffused   tlu-ough   nature   at    its 

vatioQ,  we  must  not  suppose  that  our  brief  experience 

. .  ie*>Iirn  a  limit ;  and  the  ucocssury  imperfection  of  our 

:•■  should  be  ever  home  in  mind. 

TO  'n  much   to  give  us  confidence   in  science. 

■jTir  experience,  the  more  minute  oiu-  examiua- 

j^i'lw.',  the  greater  the  accumulation  of  well- 

!-<Ige, —  tlie  fewer  must  become  the  failures 

I'lred  with  tlie  successes.     Exceptions  to 

t*  Law  are   gradually  reduced    to  Law 

V  i-jUvin  deep  mmilarities  have  been  detected 

■i:e  objects  around  us,  and  have  never  yet  been 

ting.     As  the  means  of  examiunig  distant  parts 

universe  liave  been  awiuired,  those  similarities  have 

tnxx-U    there   as   here.     Otlier   worlds   and   stellar 

txi^y  l«  almost  incomprehensivoly  different  from 

in  magiutude^  amdition  and  dhjx>sition  of  piirts,  and 
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yet  we  detect  there  the  same  elements  of  which  our 
own  limbs  are  composed  The  same  natural  laws  can  be 
detected  in  operation  in  every  part  of  the  universe  within 
the  scope  of  onr  instruments ;  and  doubtless  these  laws  are 
obeyed  irrespective  of  distance,  time  and  circumstance. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  Intellect  to  discover  what  is 
uniform  and  unchanging  in  the  phenomena  around  u& 
So  far  as  object  is  different  from  object,  knowledge  is 
useless  and  inference  impossible.  But  so  far  as  object 
resembles  object,  we  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
proportion  as  resemblance  is  deeper  and  more  general,  the 
commanding  powers  of  knowledge  become  more  wonder- 
ful. Identity  in  one  or  other  of  its  phases  is  thus  always 
the  bridge  by  which  we  pass  in  inference  from  case  to 
case  ;  and  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  treatise  to  trace  out  the 
various  forms  in  which  the  one  same  process  of  reasoning 
presents  itself  in  the  ever-growing  achievements  of 
Scientific  Method. 

The  Powers  of  Mind  concerned  in  the  Creation  of 

Science. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  mind,  except  so  far  as  its  powers  are 
requisite  to  the  formation  of  Science.  In  this  place  I 
need  only  point  out  that  the  mental  powers  engaged  in 
knowledge  are  probably  three  in  number.  They  are 
substantially  as  Mr.  Bain  has  stated  them  *  : — 

1 .  The  Power  of  Discrimination. 

2.  The  Power  of  Detecting  Identity. 

3.  The  Power  of  Retention. 

We  exert  the  first  power  in  every  act  of  perception. 
Hardly  can  we  have  a  sensation  or  feeling  unless  we 
discriminate    it    from    something    else  which    preceded. 

1^  'The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,'  Second  Ed.,  pp.  5,  325,  &c. 
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I  almost  seem  to  consist  in  the  break 
of  mind  and  the  next,  just  as  an 
r  electricity  arises  from  the  beginning 
T  fte  esdil^  of  the  primary  ciirrent.  We  are  always 
■  "g'g*'!  in  discrimination  ;  and  the  rudiment  of  thought 
'*hiA  exists  in  tlie  lower  animals  probably  consists  in 
it*ir  power  of  feeling  difference  and  being  agitated  by 
:*-■*  occinrence. 

Bat  had  we  power  of  disciimination  only.  Science  could 
■"*.  be  created.  To  itiiow  tliat  one  feeling  differs  from 
T  givea  purely  negiitive  information.  It  cannot  teach 
•hatwill  happen.  Each  sensation  would  stand  out  dis- 
t  frocD  any  other,  and  there  would  be  no  tie,  no  bridge 
oity  between  them.  We  want  a  imifying  power  by 
•  present  and  the  future  may  be  Uuked  to  the 
this  seems  to  be  accomplished  by  a  different 
■  of  mind.  Francis  Bacon  has  pointed  out  that  dif- 
t  men  postesB  in  very  diiierent  degrees  the  powers  of 
oination  aod  iduutitication.  It  may  be  said  indeed 
ritnitiatiou  necessarily  implies  the  opposite  process 
tfication ;  and  so  it  doubtless  does  in  superBcial 
Bat  there  is  a  rare  property  of  mind  which 
)  in  peuelratuig  tlie  disguise  of  variety  and  seizing 
I  oomnioo  elemcnte  of  sameness ;  and  it  is  this  pro- 
r  which  fiimishes  the  tnie  measure  of  intellect.  The 
f  nunc  of  intellect  (interliijo)  expresses  the  action,  not 
nting.  b\it  of  uniting  and  binding  together  the 
ami  various  into  the  general  and  like.  Logic 
I  another  name  for  the  same  process'',  the  peculiar 
[  of  reaaoo  ;  and  Plato  said  of  this  unifying  power, 
r  be  met  the  man  who  coidd  detect  the  one  in  the 
:  he  would  follow  him  as  a  god. 

on  lADguagv,'  Srcond  Series,  vol.  u.  p.  63. 
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Laws  of  Identity  and  Difference. 

At  the  basis  of  all  thought  and  science  must  lie  the 
laws  which  express  the  very  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
discriminating  and  identifying  powers  of  mind.  These 
are  the  so-called  Fimdamental  Laws  of  Thought,  usually 
stated  as  follows : — 

1 .  The  Law  of  Identity.     Whatever  isy  is. 

2.  The  Law  of  Contradiction.     A  thing  cannot  both  be 

and  not  be. 

3.  The   Law  of  Duality.     A  thing  miist  either  be  or 

not  be. 

The  first  of  these  statements  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  description  of  identity  itself,  if  so  fundamental  a 
notion  can  admit  of  description.  A  thing  at  any  moment 
is  perfectly  identical  with  itself,  and  if  any  person  were 
unaware  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  identity^  we  could 
not  better  describe  it  than  by  such  an  example. 

The  second  law  points  out  that  contradictory  attri- 
butes can  never  be  joined  together.  The  same  object  may 
vary  in  its  different  parts ;  here  it  may  be  black,  audi 
there  white ;  at  one  time  it  may  be  hard  and  at  another 
time  soft :  but  at  the  same  time  and  place  an  attribute 
cannot  be  both  present  and  absent.  Aristotle  truly 
described  this  law  as  the  first  of  all  axioms*^ — one  of 
which  we  need  not  seek  for  any  demonstration.  All 
truths  cannot  be  proved,  otherwise  there  would  be  an 
endless  chain  of  demonstration ;  and  it  is  in  self-evident 
truths  like  this  that  we  find  the  fittest  foundation. 

The  third  of  these  laws  completes  the  other  two.  It 
asserts  that  at  every  step  there  are  two  possible  alter- 
natives— presence  or  absence,  affirmation  or  negation. 
Hence  I  propose  to  name  this  law  the  Law  of  Duality, 

c  *  Metaphysicp/  Bk.  III.  chap.  iii.  9-12, 
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to  all   tfao   rormnlffi  of  reoGoning  a    dual 
It    aasola    also    that    between    presence    or 
'  existence   or   non-existence,    affirmation  or   ne- 
,  there  U  no  third  alternative.     As  Aristotle  said, 
ft  an  be  no  mean  between  opposite  assertions :    we 
t  dtlier  affirm  ur  deny.     Hence  the  Eomewhat  incou- 
nt  name  by  which  it  has  been  generally  known — 
t  Lav  of  Excludtxi  Middle. 

t  may  be  held   that  these  laws  are  not  three   inde- 
nt and    distinct    laws,  they  rather    express    three 
mt  a^iecta  of  the  same  truth,  and  each  law  do\ibt- 
I  pnsuppoees  and  implies  tlie  other  two.     But  it  has 
I  Kitberto  bt«n  found  possible  to  state  these  characters 
lideotily  and   difference    in    less    than    the    three-fold 
bola.     Tho   reader   may    perhaps   desire   some    infor- 
1  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tliese  laws  have  been 
,  or  tho  way  in  which   they  have  been  regarded, 
JiilcaopberB  in  different  ages  of  the  world.     Abundant 
im    thi«   and   many    other   points  of  logical 
'-i-<tafy  will  be  found  in   Uel)erweg'8  *  System  of  Logic,' 
«il  wfakii  aa  excellent  tranatutioii  has  been  publislicd  by 
.  M.  Lindsay''.     I    must  confess  however  that  the 
J  of  logical  doctrines  has  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
nfuong  and  leaHt  beneficial  studies  in  which  a 
BD  engage ;  and  over-abundant  attention  perhaps 
a    paid  to    it    by   Hamilton,  Monsel,    and    many 
logidaiia. 

'aiurt  and  Authority  of  the  Laws  of  Identity 

and  Difference. 
[t    at    least    allude    to   the    profoundly    difficult 
eoDoendng  the  nature  and  authority  of  these 

■Syatom  of  Logic,'  tnnal.  by  UndMj,  London,  1871, 
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Laws  of  Identity  or  Difference.  Are  they  Laws  of  Thought 
or  Laws  of  Things?  Do  they  belong  to  mind  or  to 
material  nature?  On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  said 
that  science  is  a  purely  mental  existence,  and  must 
therefore  conform  to  the  laws  of  that  which  formed  it. 
Science  is  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  things,  and  the 
properties  of  mind  are  therefore  all  important.  It  is  true 
that  these  laws  are  verified  in  the  observation  of  the 
exterior  world ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  might  have 
been  gathered  and  proved  by  generalisation,  had  they 
not  already  been  in  our  possession.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  well  be  urged  that  we  cannot  prove  these 
laws  by  any  process  of  reasoning  or  observation,  be- 
cause the  laws  themselves  are  presupposed,  as  Leibnitz 
acutely  remarked,  in  the  very  notion  of  a  proof.  They 
are  the  prior  conditions  of  all  thought  and  all  know- 
ledge, and  even  to  question  their  truth  is  to  allow 
them  true.  Hartley  ingeniously  refined  upon  this  argu- 
ment, remarking  that  if  the  fundamental  laws  of  logic 
be  not  certain,  there  must  exist  a  logic  of  a  second* 
order  whereby  we  may  determine  the  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty :  if  the  second  logic  be  not  certain,  there  must 
be  a  third,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus  we  must  sup- 
pose either  that  absolutely  certain  laws  of  thought  exists 
or  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  certainty  whatever  ®. 

Logicians,  indeed,  appear  to  me  to  have  paid  insuf- 
ficient attention  to  the  fact  that  mistakes  in  reasoning 
are  always  likely  to  occur.  The  Laws  of  Thought  are 
often  called  necessary  laws,  that  is,  laws  which  cannot 
but  be  obeyed.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  who  is  there 
that  does  not  often  fail  to  obey  them?  They  are  the 
laws  which  the  mind  ought  to  obey  rather  than  what 
it  always  does  obey.  Our  thoughts  cannot  be  the 
criterion  of  truth,   for  we  often   have  to  acknowledge 

®   Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 
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I  arginnente  of  very  moderate  complexity,  and 
only  discover  our  mistakes  by  a  coUision 
mental  expectations  and  the  events  of  ob- 
f  nature. 

Mr,  Herbert  Spencer  holds  that  the  laws  of  logic  are 
oiifcctive  Uiwd^,  and  he  regards  the  mind  as  being  in 
k  ^la  of  criDfitant  education,  each  act  of  false  reasoning 
■»  nufv^culattou  leading  to  results  which  are  likely  to 
prevent  similar  mistakes  from  being  again  committed, 
1  im  quite  iuc'linod  to  accept  such  ingenious  views  ;  but 
Kt  tlie  sune  time  it  is  necessary  to  dietingin'sh  between 
tLe  Kocumulation  of  knowledge  and  exjierience,  and  the 
ajBstitution  of  the  mind  which  allows  of  tlie  acquisition 
I  knowledgt'.  Refory  the  mind  can  perceive  or  reason 
|a]I  it  must  liave  the  conditions  of  thought  impressed 
Before  a  mistake  can  be  committed,  the  mind 
t^y  distit^uiith  the  mistaken  conclusion  from  all 
rtions.  Are  not  the  Laws  of  Identity  and 
'  the  prior  conditions  of  all  consciousness  and 
lexiatettcc  ?  Must  they  not  hold  true,  alike  of  thuigs 
ial  and  immaterial  ?  and  if  so.  can  we  say  th;it 
•Vt  arc  only  subjectively  tr\ie  or  objectively  tnie  I  I 
-:a  uKlined.  in  short,  to  regard  them  as  true  both  'in 
;uc  BBtiire  of  thought  and  things,'  as  I  expressed  it  in 
art  fijst  logical  esKay  t?,  and  I  hold  that  they  Ltelong  to 
tfae  contmoD  basis  uf  all  existence.  But  this  is  one  of 
''*>  BKj^t  profoimd  and  difficult  questions  of  psychology 
>1  nwtAphvHicH  which  can  l>e  raised,  and  it.  is  hanlly 
c^  £>r  the  logician  to  decidu.  As  the  matbemalici;m  does 
*  inquire  into  the  nature  of  unity  and  t  lurality,  but 
-v-lopps  the  fomiul  laws  of  plurality,  bo  the  logician, 
r       i:-v-ive,   must  assume    the  truth   of  the    Laws  of 

.■\e*uf  lyfcbolofQT,'  Second  Ed,,  vol.  ii.  p.  86, 
;  ^=  Lfgio,  or  llie  Logic  of  Quality  apart  frum  Quantity,'  Lundoii 
-  diwi).  11164,  PP-  'o,  lb.  3  3,  39'  J^\  ^- 
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Identity  and  Difference,  and  occupy  himself  in  developing 
the  variety  of  forms  of  reasoning  in  which  their  truth  may 
be  manifested. 

Again,  I  need  hardly  dwell  upon  the  question  whether 
logic  treats  of  language,  notions,  or  things.  As  reasonably 
might  we  debate  whether  a  mathematician  treats  of 
symbols,  quantities,  or  things.  A  mathematician  certainly 
does  treat  of  symbols,  but  only  as  the  instruments 
whereby  to  facilitate  his  reasoning  concerning  quantities ; 
and  as  the  axioms  and  rules  of  mathematical  science  must 
be  verified  in  concrete  objects  in  order  that  the  calcu- 
lations founded  upon  them  may  have  any  validity  or 
utility,  it  follows  that  the  ultimate  objects  of  mathe- 
matical science  are  the  things  themselves.  In  like  man- 
ner I  conceive  that  the  logician  treats  of  language  so  far 
as  it  is  essential  for  the  embodiment  and  exhibition  of 
thought.  Even  if  reasoning  can  take  place  in  the  inner 
consciousness  of  man  without  the  use  of  any  signs,  at 
any  rate  it  cannot  become  the  subject  of  discussion  until 
by  some  system  of  material  signs  it  is  manifested  to  other 
persons.  The  logician  then  uses  words  and  symbols  as 
instruments  of  reasoning,  and  leaves  the  nature  and  pe- 
culiarities of  existing  language  to  the  grammarian.  Bu*^ 
signs  again  must  correspond  to  the  thoughts  and  things 
expressed,  in  order  that  they  shall  serve  their  intended 
purpose.  We  may  therefore  say  that  logic  treats  ulti- 
mately of  thoughts  and  things,  and  immediately  of  the 
signs  which  stand  for  them.  Signs,  thoughts  and  ex- 
terior objects  may  be  regarded  as  parallel  and  analogous 
series  of  phenomena,  and  to  treat  one  series  is  equivalent 
to  treating  either  of  the  other  series  ^. 

^  See  also  'Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,'  Second  Ed.,  p.  lo. 
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2^  Process  of  Inference. 

The  fundamental  action  of  our  reasoning  faculties 
acsgtB  in  inferring  or  carrying  to  a  new  instance  of  a 
I'baiomenon  whatever  we  have  previously  known  of  its 
!i)u>,  MwlogUG,  e<[uiva]ent  or  equal.  Sameness  or  identity 
itacnia  it«;lf  in  all  degrees,  and  is  known  under  various 
lumee ;  bat  tlie  great  rule  of  inference  embraces  all 
'it^TCC!!,  and  affirms  that  so  far  as  th^re  exists  sameness, 
tdmitjf  or  likefiess.  what  is  true  of  one  thing  will  be  true 
o/tiie  other.  The  great  difficulty  of  reasoning  doiilitleee 
cnUHts  iu  sKertaining  that  there  does  exist  a  sufficient 
!->i;ree  of  likeness  or  paiuencss  to  warrant  an  intended 
iStreace  ;  and  it  will  lie  our  main  task  to  investigate  the 
i^-nditicuu  under  which  the  inference  is  valid.  In  this 
[iaoe  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  something  common 
to  mU  act*  of  inference  however  difi'erent  their  apparent 
EinnB.  The  nne  same  rule  lends  itself  to  the  most  diverse 
•pplkationa. 
Iltt  simplest  pOHflble  case  of  inference,  perhaps,  occurs 
s  of  a  patiKm,  example,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
,  a  mtmple.  To  prove  the  exact  similarity  of  two 
.  of  eommoility,  we  need  not  bring  one  portion 
t  the  othtir.  It  is  sufficieut  that  we  cut  a  sample 
exactly  represents  tlie  texture,  appearance,  and 
nature  of  ono  portion,  and  according  as  this 
agrees  or  not  with  the  other,  bo  will  the  two 
I  of  oommodi^  agree  or  differ.  Wluitcver  is  true 
the  colour,  texture,  density,  material  of  the 
U  bo  true  of  the  goods  themselves.  In  such 
M8  of  quality  is  the  condition  of  inference. 
tly  tho  same  mode  of  reasoning  holds  true  of 
and  figure.  To  compare  the  size  I'f  two 
need  ntit  lay  theiit  alongside  each  other.      A. 
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staflF,  Btring,  or  other  kind  of  measure  may  be  employed 
to  represent  the  length  of  one  object,  and  according  as  it 
agrees  or  not  with  the  other,  so  must  the  two  objects 
agree  or  differ.  In  this  case  the  proxy  or  sample  repre- 
sents  length ;  but  the  fact  that  lengths  can  be  added  and 
multiplied  renders  it  unnecessary  that  the  proxy  should 
always  be  as  large  as  the  object.  Any  standard  of  con- 
venient length,  such  as  a  common  foot-rule,  may  be  made 
the  medium  of  comparison.  The  height  of  a  church  in 
one  town  may  be  carried  to  that  in  another,  and  objects 
existing  immoveably  at  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  may  be 
vicariously  measured  against  each  other.  We  obviously 
employ  the  rule  that  whatever  is  true  of  a  thing  as 
regards  its  length,  is  true  of  its  equal 

To  every  other  simple  phenomenon  in  nature  the  same 
principle  of  substitution  is  applicable.  We  may  compare 
weights  or  densities  or  degrees  of  hardness,  and  all  other 
qualities,  in  like  manner.  To  ascertain  whether  two 
sounds  are  in  unison  we  need  not  compare  them  directly, 
but  a  third  sound  may  be  the  go-between.  If  a  timing- 
fork  is  in  unison  with  the  middle  C  of  York  Minster 
organ,  and  we  afterwards  find  it  to  be  in  unison  with  the 
same  note  of  the  organ  in  Westminster  Abbey,  then  it 
follows  that  the  two  organs  are  timed  in  unison.  The 
rule  of  inference  now  is  that  what  is  true,  as  regards 
pitch,  of  the  tuning-fork,  is  true  of  any  sound  in  unison 
with  it. 

The  skilful  employment  of  this  substitutive  process 
enables  us  to  make  measurements  beyond  the  powers  of 
our  senses.  No  one  can  count  the  vibrations,  for  instance, 
of  an  organ  pipe.  But  we  can  construct  an  instrument 
called  the  syren,  so  that  while  producing  a  sound  of  any 
pitch  it  shall  register  the  number  of  vibrations  consti- 
tuting the  sound.  Adjusting  the  sound  of  the  syren  in 
unison  with  an  organ  pipe,  we  measure  indirectly  the 
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fvibratioDS  beloiiginjj  to  a  sound  of  tliat  pitch. 
!  a  9<.nuiil  of  die  same  pitch  is  as  good  as  to 
s  sound  iti4cir. 

Sir  DaTid  Brewster,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
-u(Twd«-*d  in  ineasuriog  the  refractive  index  of  irregular 
'  ■  '.Tueiit**  of  trausparent  minerals.  It  was  a  troublesome, 
;  J  -  rii*:-tira«t  impntcticable  work  to  grind  the  mioyrals 
'  ■  j^nMiia,  so  ihut  their  powers  of  refracting  light  could 
bf  J'.r<i?tlT  observed  ;  but  he  fell  upon  the  ingenious  device 
if  r^tiiing  a  liquid  possexsing  exactly  the  same  refractive 
T-wt-r  as  the  transparent  fragment  under  examination. 
TL-  iii-iment  when  this  equality  was  attained  could  be 
,i'."*u  by  tlio  fragments  ceasing  to  reflect  or  refi-act  light 
■i-n  iinmen>ed  in  the  liquid,  sfj  that  they  became  ahuost 
iLnblf  in  it.  The  rvfractive  power  of  the  liquid  being 
'  Til  uiL-ajiuntl  gives  that  of  the  solid  ;  and  a  more  beau- 
"il  iintance  of  representative  measurement,  depending 
.rartUatfly  upon  the  principle  of  inference,  could  not 

Tlirrrtigbout  the  various  logical  processes  which  we  are 
.  vat  Ui  cunaider — Deduction,  Induction,  Generalisation, 
'.iiikgv.  Claaaiflcation.  Quantitative  Reasoning — we  shall 
■•]  the  out'  Kauio  prmciple  operating  in  a  more  or  less 
I  form. 


X)eJuction  and  Imluction. 

prcioeflsee  of  inference  always  depend  on  the  one 

method  of  substitution  ;  but  they  may  nevertheless 

ished  acc*mVing  as  the  results  are  inductive  or 

As   generally  stated,  deduction   consists    in 

tlmntr,  'Tn*U>*e  rni  New  PhitoBophii^al  InBtrumeiitti,'  p.  1-3. 
-  ^B  Wkwcll,  ■  Hiilo^ophy  of  iho  In<inctiv«  Sciences,'  vol  ii.  p,  355  ; 
^MML  *  niUiwupUMi  Uagftrine,'  F<iurt)i  Serial,  vol.  xl.  p.  326 ; 
'ilajem  Calture,' p.  16. 
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passing  from  more  general  to  less  general  truths ;  induc- 
tion is  the  contrary  process  from  less  to  more  general 
truths.  We  may  however  describe  the  difference  in 
another  manner.  In  deduction  we  are  engaged  in  develop- 
ing the  consequences  of  a  law  or  identity.  We  learn 
the  meaning,  contents,  results  or  inferences,  which  attach 
to  any  given  proposition.  Induction  is  the  exactly  inverse 
process.  Given  certain  results  or  consequences,  we  are  re- 
quired to  discover  the  general  law  from  which  they  flow. 

In  a  certain  sense  all  knowledge  is  inductive.  We  can 
only  learn  the  laws  and  relations  of  things  in  nature  by 
observing  those  things.  But  the  knowledge  gained  ftt)m 
the  senses  is  knowledge  only  of  particular  facts,  and  we 
require  some  process  of  reasoning  by  which  we  may  con- 
struct out  of  the  facts  the  laws  obeyed  by  them.  Expe- 
rience gives  us  the  materials  of  knowledge  :  induction 
digests  those  materials,  and  yields  us  general  knowledge. 
Only  when  we  possess  such  knowledge,  in  the  form  of 
general  propositions  and  natural  laws,  can  we  usefuUy 
apply  the  reverse  process  of  deduction  to  ascertain  the 
exact  information  required  at  any  moment.  In  its  ultimate 
origin  or  foundation,  then,  all  knowledge  is  inductive — ^in 
the  sense  that  it  is  derived  by  a  certain  inductive 
reasoning  from  the  facts  of  experience. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true, — and  this  is  a  point  to 
which  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid, — that  all  reason- 
ing is  founded  on  the  principles  of  deduction.  I  call  in 
question  the  existence  of  any  method  of  reasoning  which 
can  bo  carried  on  without  a  knowledge  of  deductive  pro- 
cesses. I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  htdux^tion  is  really 
the  inverse  process  of  deduction.  There  is  no  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  laws  which  are  obeyed  in  certain  pheno- 
mena, except  we  previously  have  the  power  of  determining 
what  results  would  follow  from  a  given  law.  Just  as  the 
proceaa  of  division  necessitates  a  prior  knowledge  of  multi- 
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the  integral  calculus  resta  uiwn  the  obser- 
j  remenihnuMX!  of  the  reeulta  of  the  differential 
induction  requires  a  prior  knowledge  of 
An  inverse  process  is  the  undoing  of  the 
■ijoct  process.  A  person  who  enters  a  maze  must  either 
imrt  to  chance  to  Iea<l  him  out  again,  or  he  must  carefully 
cKHtcc  the  road  by  which  he  entered.  The  facts  furnished 
to  oi  l>y  experience  are  a  maze  of  particulai-  results  ;  we 
nigtil  by  chance  observe  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  a  hiw, 
hot  this  is  scarcely  possible,  unless  we  thoroughly  learn 
»lw  efiecta  wliich  would  attach  to  any  particular  law. 

Aemntingly,  the  importance  of  deductive  reasoning  is 

i 'ably  mpreme.     Even  wheu  we  gain  the  results  of  iu- 

iiiTtiou  they  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  without  we 

■'Jd  deductively  a])ply  them.     But  before  we  can  gain 

:><coi  at  ail  we  muxt  understand  deduction,  since  it  is  the 

'vawia  of  deduction  which  constitutes  induction.     Our 

r  .'St  task  then,  in  tliis  work,  must  be  to  trace  out  fully  the 

lure  <»f  idt-ntity  in  all  it«  forms  of  occurreuce,    Havuig 

_  ■«!  any  eerics  of  propositions  we  must  be  prepared  to 

-rtlop  tlie  wliole  meaning  embodied  in  tliem,  and  the 

viHife  of  tbo  coTUtoquences  which  flow  from  tliem. 


SyMbotic  EjrjtreMwn  of  Logical  Inference. 

I  derTeLoping  tlio  results  of  the  Principle  of  Inference 

'  to  ose  an  appropriate  language  of  signs.     It 

1  be  quite  possible  to  explain  the  processes  of 

g  merely  by  the  use  of  words  found  in  the  ordinary 

rand  dictionary.     Special  examples  of  i-ejisoning, 

1  to  bo  more  readily  apprehended  than  general 

Jaymboiic  fonoH.     Hut  it  has  lieeii  abundantly  pioved 

die  Diathenuiticul  sciences  tlmt  the  attainment  of  truth 

]im^  grtjiitly  upon  the  invention  of  a  clear,  briet,  imd 

/[fl^iiate    Kysiem  of  uymhohi.      Not   only   is  aucli   a 
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language  ccnvenient,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  expression 
of  those  general  truths  which  are  the  very  soul  of  science. 
To  apprehend  the  truth  of  special  cases  of  inference  does 
not  constitute  logic  ;  we  must  apprehend  them  as  cases  of 
more  general  truths.  The  object  of  all  science  is  the 
separation  of  what  is  common  and  general  from  what  is 
accidental  and  different.  In  a  system  of  logic,  if  anywhere, 
we  should  esteem  this  generality,  and  strive  to  exhibit 
clearly  what  is  similar  in  very  diverse  cases.  Hence  the 
great  value  of  general  symbols  by  which  we  can  represent 
the  form  and  character  of  a.  reasoning  process,  disentangled 
from  any  consideration  of  the  special  subject  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

The  signs  required  in  logic  are  of  a  very  simple  kind. 
As  every  sameness  or  diflference  must  exist  between  two 
things  or  notions,  we  need  signs  or  terms  to  indicate  the 
things  or  notions  compared,  and  other  signs  to  denote  the 
relation  between  them.  We  shall  need,  then,  (i)  symbols 
for  terms,  (2)  a  symbol  for  sameness,  (3)  a  symbol  for  differ- 
ence, and  (4)  one  or  two  symbols  to  take  the  place  of 
conjunctions. 

Ordinary  nouns  substantive,  such  as  Iron,  Metal,  Elec- 
tricity, Undulation,  might  serve  as  terms,  but  for  the 
reasons  explained  above  it  is  better  to  adopt  blank  letters^ 
devoid  of  special  signification,  such  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c 
Each  letter  must  be  understood  to  represent  a  noun,  and, 
so  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  argument  allow,  any  noun. 
Just  as  in  Algebra,  x,  y,  z,  p,  q,  r,  &c.  are  used  for  any 
quantities,  undetermined  or  unknown,  except  when  the 
special  conditions  of  the  problem  are  taken  into  account, 
so  will  onr  letters  stand  for  undetermined  or  imknown 
things. 

These  letter-terms  will  be  used  indifferently  for  nouns 
substantive  and  adjective.  Between  these  two  kinds  of 
noims  there  may  be  important  differences  in  a  metaphysical 
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cr  gnunmatical  point  of  view.  But  grammatical  usage 
reidilj  saDctioDB  the  free  conversion  of  adjectives  into 
faUtantives,  and  vice  versd ;  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
thij?  latitude  without  in  any  way  prejudging  the  meta- 
physical di£Bcultie8  which  may  be  involved.  Here,  as 
throughout  this  work,  I  shall  devote  my  attention  to 
tniths  which  I  can  exhibit  in  a  clear  and  formal  manner, 
believing  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  logical  science, 
tljLs  will  lead  to  much  greater  advantage  than  discussion 
upijn  the  metaphysical  questions  which  may  underlie  any 
part  of  the  subject.- 

Every  noun  or  term  denotes  an  object,  and  usually  im- 
plits  the  possession  by  that  object  of  certain  qualities  or 
cimimstances  common  to  aU  the  objects  denoted.  There 
are  certain  terms,  however,  which  imply  the  absence  of 
qtialities  or  circumstances  attaching  to  other  objects.  It 
«ill  be  convenient  to  employ  a  special  mode  of  indicating 
tlK*e  nrgative  terms,  as  they  are  called.  If  the  general 
baziie  A  denotes  an  object  or  class  of  objects  possessing 

rain  defineil  qualities,  then  the  term  Xot-A  will  denote 
!j».*ct  which  does  not  possess  the  whole  of  those 
'i  -i!I:i».-s  ;  in  short,  Xot-A  Ls  the  sign  for  anything  which 
Ln-rs  from  A  in  regard  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  assigned 
^  .olititrs.  If  A  denote  *  transparent  object,'  Not-A  will 
>v.r«r  Mi^t  transparent  object/  Brevity  and  facility  of 
»'!:-:.;:  .md  reading  are  of  no  slight  importance  in  a  system 
•*:.  Litti«*ii,  and  it  will  therefore  be  desirable  to  substitute 
*'  r  ih»'  ri»'gative  term  Xot-A  a  briefer  mode  of  expression. 
T.>  Lite  Pr«»f  de  Morgan  represented  negative  terms  by 
v'-^i  liMTiiaii  letters,  or  sometimes  by  small  italic  letters^, 
-  •:  a.*  tJi»-'  latter  seem  to  be  highly  convenient,  I  shall  use 

'.  r,  if,  i\  .../>,  7,  r,  &c.,  as  the  negative  tenns  corre- 
•>  :r!ij,{r  tu  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  .  .  .  P,  Q,  R,  &c.  Thus  if  A 
-•:ii;i-  •flui'J/  <^  will  mean  *  not-fluid/  and  so  on. 

^  'Formal  Logic/ p.  j8. 
C 


* 
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Expression  of  Identity  and  Difference. 

To  denote  the  relation  of  sameness  or  identity  I  unhesi- 
tatingly adopt  the  sign  = ,  so  long  used  by  mathematicians 
to  denote  equality.  This  symbol  was  originally  appropri- 
ated by  Robert  Recorde  in  his  *  Whetstone  of  Wit/  to 
avoid  the  tedious  repetition  of  the  words  *is  equal  to'; 
and  he  chose  a  pair  of  parallel  lines,  because  no  two  things 
can  be  more  equal  ^.  The  meaning  of  the  sign  has  how- 
ever been  gradually  extended  beyond  that  of  common 
equality ;  mathematicians  have  themselves  used  it  to 
indicate  equivalency  of  operations.  The  force  of  analogy 
has  been  so  great  that  writers  in  all  other  branches  of 
science  have  more  or  less  employed  the  same  sign.  The 
philologist  indicates  by  it  equivalency  of  meaning  of  words : 
chemists  adopt  it  to  signify  the  identity  in  kind  and 
equality  in  weight  of  the  elements  which  form  two  different 
compounds.  Not  a  few  logicians,  for  instance  Ploucquet, 
Condillac™,  George  Bentham*^,  Boole,  have  employed  it 
as  the  copula  of  propositions.  Prof,  de  Morgan  declined 
to  use  it  for  this  purpose,  but  still  further  extended  its 
meaning  so  as  to  include  the  equivalencyof  a  proposition 
with  the  premises  from  which  it  can  be  inferred®,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  has  applied  it  in  a  like  manner  P. 

Many  persons  may  think  that  the  choice  of  a  symbol  is 
a  matter  of  slight  importance  or  of  mere  convenience,  but 
I  hold  that  the  common  use  of  this  sign  =  in  so  many 
different  meanings  is  really  founded  upon  a  generalisation 

1  Hallam's  'Literature  of  Europe/  First  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
"»  Condillac,  'Langue  des  Calculs,'  p.  157. 

n  'Outline  of  a  New  System  of  Logic/  London,  1827,  pp.  133,  &c 
o  'Formal  Logic/  pp.  82,  iq6.     In  his  later  work,  'The  Syllahus  of  a 
New  System  of  Logic,'  he  discontinued  the  use  of  the  sign. 
p  ^PriDcipleB  of  Psychology/  Second  Ed.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  55. 
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I     "fUii;  widest  rJiaiBCtur  and  of  the  greatest  importance — 

I'ur  ibJetd  whith  it  if!  a  principal  object  of  ttis  work  to 

rftlcavour  to  pjcplain.     Tlie  emplojinent  of  the  same  sign 

Jiffcfunt  ca*«  woiijd  be  wholly  unphilosopKical  xmlees 

n;  were  smne  real  analogy  between  ita  diverse  meanings. 

/  "ucb  imalogy  exJat,  it  is  uot  only  allowable,  but  highly 

imi'ii-  and  even  iraperativo,  to  use  the  symbul  of  equi- 

-i-.tt-T  wiib  II  gonendity  of  meaning  corresponding  to  the 

.  -rnJity  of  the  pritidples  involved.     Accordingly  Prof, 

Miir]piui'M  refttiuU  to  use  the  symbol  in  logical  proposi- 

■KindicttUi]  liiaopiuion  that  there  was  a  want  of  analogy 

■  :*een  l..gi.-al  jiropoeitiuiis  and  mathematical  equations. 

'    ■*  the  sign  Inrcaufle  I  hold  the  contrary  opinion. 

i  cooc»_-ivL'  that  the  sign  =  always  denotes  some  form 

"  iejfnw  ijf  naniimeBs  or  etjulvalency,  and  the  particular 

r'li  is  osimlly  intiicated  by  tlie  nature  of  the  terms  joined 

it.     Thus  '6720  pounds   =    3  tons'  is  evidently  an 

.  jfedon  of  quantities.     Tlie  formula  —  x  —  =  +    es- 

— ^  I  he  equivalency  of  operations,      '  Exogens  — Dico- 

!'  I-- '   ift   a   logical    identity   expressing   a    profound 

'  ''li  '>rncunmig  the  character  of  vegetables. 

We  have  great  need  in  logic  of  a  distinct  sign  for  the 

'."ik.  because  tJw>  little  verb  is,  hitherto  used  both  in 

'Z<  and    nnJinary  discourse,  is   thoroughly  ambiguous. 

:  !fliD«ttinoB  denotefl  identity,  as  in  *  St.  Paul's  is  the 

■Arf-J'ttinrTe    of  Sir    Cbristojiher    Wren,'    but    it    more 

aly    indicates  inclusion  of  clai<s  within   class,  or 

J  identity,  aa  in  'Bishops  are  members  of  the  House 

This  latter  rekljou  involves  identity,  but  re- 

■  oucfnl  discrimination  from  simple  identity,  as  will 

1  ftirther  on. 

I  whii  this  Mgn  of  eqtiality  we  join  two  nouns  or 
J  temta,  as  in 

Hydrogens  The  least  dense  element, 
■:ptiiy  Oaa.t  the  c^ect  or  group  of  objects  denoted  by 
C  3 
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one  term  is  identical  with  that  denoted  by  the  other  ii 
everything  except  the  names.     The  general  formula 

A  =  B 
must  be  taken  to  mean  that  A  and  B  are  symbols  for  th< 
same  object  or  group  of  objects.  This  identity  may  some 
times  arise  from  the  mere  imposition  of  names,  but  i 
may  also  arise  from  the  deepest  laws  of  the  constitutioi 
of  nature  ;  as  when  we  say 

Gravitating  matter  =  Matter  possessing  inertia, 
Exogenous  plants  =  Dicotyledonous  plants, 
Plagihedral  quartz  crystals  =  Quartz  crystals  rotating 
the  plane  of  polarisation  of  light. 
We  shall  need  carefully  to  distinguish  between  relationi 
of  terms  which  can  be  modified  at  our  own  will  and  tho8< 
which  are  fixed  as  expressing  the  laws  of  nature  ;  but  a 
present  we  are  considering  only  the  mode  of  expression. 

We  may  sometimes,  but  much  less  frequently,  require  i 
symbol  to  indicate  difierence  or  the  absence  of  compleb 
sameness.  For  this  purpose  we  may  generalise  in  lik« 
manner  the  symbol  '^ ,  which  was  introduced  by  Wallis  t< 
signify  difference  between  two  numbers  or  quantities 
The  general  formula 

denotes  that  B  and  C  are  the  names  of  some  two  objecti 
or  groups  of  objects  which  are  not  identical  with  eacl 
other.     Thus  we  may  say 

Acrogens  '^  Flowering  plants. 

Snowdon  -^  The  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain. 

I  shall  also  occasionally  use  the  sign  •<>•  to  signify  in  tb 

most  general  manner  the  existence  of  any  relation  betweei 

the  two  terms  connected  by  it.     Thus  •<>•  might  mean  no 

only  the  relations  of  equality  or  inequality,  sameness  o 

difference,  but  any  special  relation  of  time,  place,  size 

causation,  &c.  in  which  one  thing  may  stand  to  anothei 

By  A  •<>•  B  I  mean,  then,  any  two  objects  of  thought  re 

lated  to  each  other  in  any  matter  wVia^aoevet, 
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General  Formula  of  Logical  Inference. 

The  one  supreme  rule  of  inference  consists,  as  I  have 

Bud,  in  the  direction  to  affirm  of  anything  whatever  is 

known  of  its  like,  equal  or  equivalent.     The  Substitution 

of  Similars  is  a  phrase  which  seems  aptly  to  express  the 

power  of  mutual  replacement  existing  between  any  two 

objects  which  are  to  a  sufficient  degree  like  or  equivalent. 

It  IS  a  matter  for  further  investigation  to  point  out  when 

and  for  what  purposes  a  degree  of  similarity  less  than 

eomplete   identity   is  sufficient  to  warrant   substitution. 

For  the  present  we  think  only  of  the  exact   sameness 

expressed  in  the  form 

A  =  B. 

Xow  if  we  take  the  letter  C  to  denote  any  third  con- 

eeirable  object,  and  use  the  sign  «o  id  its  stated  meaning 

of  indefinite  relation,   then  the  general   formula  of  all 

inference  may  be  thus  exhibited  : — 

From  A  =  B«oC 

we  mav  infer  A  •^  C 

cr.  in  words — In  ichatever  relation  a  thing  stands  to  a 
*^  f1  thing,  in  the  same  relation  it  stands  to  the  like  or 
^ii  *tUnt  of  that  second  thing.  The  identity  between  A 
iii  B  allows  us  indifterently  to  place  A  where  B  was  or 
B  where  A  was,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of 
*j^i.tl  m€%anings  which  we  can  bestow  upon  the  signs 
v-«i  in  this  formula  consistently  with  its  truth.  Thus  if 
*t  first  Hj>ecify  only  the  meaning  of  the  sign  •««,  we  may 
O;  il;at  if  C  is  the  weight  of  B,  then  C  is  also  the  weight 
'-/A.     Similarly 

If  C  is  the  father  of  B,  C  is  the  father  of  A  ; 

If  C  Ls  a  fragment  of  B,  C  is  a  fragment  of  A  ; 

If  C  Ls  a  quality  of  B,  C  is  a  quality  of  A  ; 

If  C  is  a  species  of  B,  C  is  a  species  of  A  ; 

If  C  is  the  eqva}ofB,  C  is  the  equal  of  A  ; 
JicJ/fc/  oil  acf  i/i/i^ii/^i/m. 
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We  may  also  endow  with  special  meanings  the  letter- 
terms  A,  B  and  C,  and  the  process  of  inference  will  never 
be  false.  Thus  let  the  sign  «>•  mean  *is  height  of/  and 
let 

A  =  Snowdon, 

B  =  Highest  mountain  in  England  or  Wales, 
C  =  3590  feet; 
then  it   obviously  follows  that  since  *3590  feet  is  the 
height  of  Snowdon/  and  *  Snowdon  =  the  highest  mountain 
in  England  or  Wales/  then  *  3590  feet  is  the  height  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  England  or  Wales/ 

One  result  of  this  general  process  of  inference  is  that 
we  may  in  any  aggregate  or  complex  whole  replace  any 
part  by  its  equivalent  without  altering  the  whole.  To 
alter  is  to  make  a  difference,  but  if  in  replacing  a  part  I 
make  no  difference,  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  whole. 
Many  inferences  which  have  been  very  imperfectly  in- 
cluded in  logical  formulae  at  once  follow.  I  remember  the 
late  Prof  de  Morgan  remarking  that  all  Aristotle's  logic 
could  not  prove  that  *  Because  a  horse  is  an  animal,  the 
head  of  a  horse  is  the  head  of  an  animal.'  I  conceive  that 
this  amoimts  merely  to  replacing  in  the  complete  notion 
head  of  a  horse,  the  term  *  horse'  by  its  equivalent  some 
animal  or  an  animal.     Similarly,  since 

The  Lord  Chancellor  =  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords, 
it  follows  that 

The  death  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  =  The  death  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  any  event,  circumstance  or  thing  which  stands  in  a 
certain  relation  to  the  one  will  stand  in  like  relation  to 
the  other.  Milton  reasons  in  this  way  when  he  says,  in 
his  Areopagitica,  *  Who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable  crear 
ture,  God's  image.'     If  we  may  suppose  him  to  mean 

God's  image  =  man  =  some  reasonable  creature, 


v     \ 
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it  follows  that  *  The  killer  of  a  man  is  the  killer  of  some 
reasonable  creature/  and  also  *  The  killer  of  God's  image/ 

This  replacement  of  equivalents  may  be  repeated  over 
ADd  over  again  to  any  extent  Thus  i£  person  is  identical 
b  meaning  with  individual^  it  follows  that 

Meeting  of  persons  =  meeting  of  individuals  ; 
and  if  assenibl<ige  =  meeting y  we  may  make  a  new  replace- 
ment and  show  that 

Meeting  of  persons  =  assemblage  of  individuals. 
We  may  in  fact  foimd  upon  this  principle  of  substitution 
a  most  general  axiom  in  the  following  terms  ^  : — 
Same  parts  samely  related  make  same  wholes. 
If,  for  instance,  exactly  similar  bricks  be  used  to  build 
iwti  bouses,  and  they  be  similarly  placed  in  each  house,  the 
two  bouses  must  be  similar.  There  are  millions  of  cells 
in  a  human  body,  but  if  each  cell  of  one  person  were 
riepresented  by  an  exactly  similar  cell  similarly  placed  in 
az>jtber  iKxiy,  the  two  persons  would  be  undistinguishable, 
axid  would  be  only  numerically  diflTerent.  It  is  upon  this 
pritciple,  as  we  shall  see,  that  all  accurate  processes  of 
aii-a.-urement  depend.  If  for  a  weight  in  a  scale  of 
X  ral;uic-v  we  substitute  another  weight,  and  the  equili- 
!r!urii  remains  entiiely  unchanged,  then  the  weights  must 
l*-  vxactly  equal  The  general  test  of  equality  is  substi- 
v-ti^ii.  Ubjec-ts  are  ec^ually  bright  when  on  replacing  one 
^;.  -iie  ether  the  eye  perceives  no  difference.  Two  objects 
i>  -qua]  ill  dimensions  when  tested  by  the  same  gauge 
uW  tit  in  the  Bame  manner.  Generally  speaking,  two 
'■'y^^^s  an-  alike  so  far  as  when  substituted  one  for  another 
1  aitf-nitioii  is  produced,  and  vice  versd  when  alike  no 
i::trati<.'ii  i^  jiroduced  by  the  substitution. 

•i    '  Pure  Logic,  or  the  Logic  of  Quality,'  p.  14. 
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Tlie  Propagating  Power  of  Identity. 

The  relation  of  identity  or  sameness  in  all  its  degrees 
is  reciprocal.  So  far  as  things  are  alike,  either  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other  ;  and  this  may  perhaps  .be  con- 
sidered the  very  meaning  of  the  relation.  But  it  is  well 
worth  notice  that  there  is  in  identity  a  peculiar  power  of 
extending  itself  among  all  the  things  which  are  identical 
To  render  a  number  of  things  similar  to  each  other  we 
need  only  render  them  similar  to  one  standard  object. 
Each  coin  struck  from  a  pair  of  dies  not  only  exactly 
resembles  the  matrix  or  original  pattern  from  which  the 
dies  were  struck,  but  exactly  resembles  every  other  coin 
manufactured  from  the  same  original  pattern.  Among  a 
million  such  coins  there  are  not  less  than  499,999, 5CX),ooo 
of  pairs  of  coins  exactly  resembling  each  other.  Similars 
to  the  same  are  similars  to  all.  It  is  one  great  advantage 
of  printing  that  all  copies  of  a  document  taken  from  the 
same  type  are  necessarily  identical  each  with  each,  and 
whatever  is  true  of  one  copy  will  be  true  of  every  copy. 
Similarly,  if  fifty  rows  of  pipes  in  an  organ  be  tuned  in 
perfect  unison  with  one  row,  usually  the  Principal,  they 
must  be  in  imison  with  each  other.  Identity  can  also 
reproduce  or  propagate  itself  ad  infinitum ;  for  if  a 
number  of  timing-forks  be  adjusted  in  perfect  imison 
with  one  standard  fork,  all  instruments  tuned  to  any  one 
fork  will  agree  with  any  instrument  tuned  to  any  other 
fork.  Standard  measures  of  length,  capacity,  or  weight, 
or  any  other  measureable  quality,  are  propagated  in  the 
same  manner.  So  far  as  copies  of  the  original  standard, 
or  copies  of  copies,  or  copies  again  of  those  copies,  are 
accurately  executed,  they  must  all  agree  each  with  every 
other. 

It  is   the   power  of  mutual  substitution  which  gives 
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such  great  value  to  the  modem  methods  of  mechanical 
ooDStniction,  according  to  which  all  the  parts  of  a 
machine  are  exact  fecsimiles  of  a  fixed  pattern.  All 
the  rifles  used  in  the  British  army  are  constructed  on 
the  interchangeable  system,  so  that  any  one  part  of  any 
one  rifle  can  be  substituted  indifferently  for  the  same 
port  of  another.  A  bullet  fitting  one  rifle  wiU  fit  all 
others  of  the  same  bore.  Sir  J.  Whitworth  has  extended 
the  same  system  to  the  screws  and  screw-bolts  used  in 
connecting  together  the  parts  of  machines,  by  establishing 
a  series  of  standard  screws. 

Anticipations  of  the  Principle  of  Substitution. 

In  such  a  subject  as  logic  it  is  hardly  possible  to  put 
forth  any  opinions  or  principles  which  have  not  been 
m  some  degree  previously  entertained.  The  germ  at 
kart  of  everv  doctrine  will  be  found  in  earlier  writers, 
md  novelty  must  arise  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  harmonising 
and  developing  ideas.  When  I  first  proposed  to  employ 
thv  process  and  name  of  substitution  in  logic  ^  I  believe 
•J^i  I  was  led  to  do  so  from  analogy  with  the  familiar 
Siitrjiriiiatical  process  of  substituting  for  a  symbol  its  value 
i.*  ;:iveii  in  an  equation.  In  writing  my  first  logical  essay 
I  t-kI  a  most  imperfect  conception  of  the  importance 
ii  i  gfijcrality  of  the  process,  and  I  described,  as  if  they 
»'  rv  i.»f  equcJ  importance,  a  number  of  other  laws  which 
-vr  seem  to  be  but  particidar  cases  of  the  one  general 
'".  *  "f  sufjstitution. 

llv  second  essay,  the  Substitution  of  Similars,  was 
*^.t:'>ri  shortly  after  I  had  become  aware  of  the  great 
'^rlilicTitioji  which  may  be  effected  by  a  proper  appli- 
--.Tj  of  tJie  principle  of  substitution.  I  was  not  then 
^.•:aijjtvd     with     the    fact    that    the    German    logician 


^  *  Ture  Logic/ pp.  i8-ig. 
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Beneke  had  employed  the  principle  of  substitution,  and 
had  used  the  word  itself  in  forming  a  theory  of  the 
syllogism.  My  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  German 
language  had  prevented  me  from  acquiring  a  complete 
knowledge  of  Beneke's  views,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Lindsay  is  right  in  saying  that  he,  and  probably 
other  previous  logicians,  were  in  some  degree  familiar 
with  the  piinciple^.  Even  Aristotle's  dictum  may  be 
regarded  as  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  principle  of 
substitution ;  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  have  only 
to  modify  that  dictum  in  accordance  with  the  quantifi- 
cation of  the  predicate  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  complete 
process  of  substitution  ^  The  Port-Royal  logicians  appear 
to  have  entertained  nearly  equivalent  views,  for  they 
considered  that  all  moods  of  the  syllogism  might  be 
reduced  imder  one  general  principle'*.  Of  two  premises 
they  regard  one  as  the  containing  preposition  (propositio 
continens),  and  the  other  as  the  applicative  proposition. 
The  latter  proposition  must  always  be  affirmative,  and 
represents  that  by  which  a  substitution  is  made ;  the 
former  may  or  may  not  be  negative,  and  is  that  in 
which  a  substitution  is  effected.  They  also  show  that 
this  method  wUl  embrace  certain  cases  of  complex  reason- 
ing which  had  no  place  in  the  Aristotelian  syllogism. 
Their  views  probably  constitute  the  greatest  improvement 
in  logical  doctrine  made  up  to  that  time  since  the  days 
of  Aristotle.  But  a  true  reform  in  logic  must  consist, 
not  in  explaining  the  syllogism  in  one  way  or  another, 
but  in  doing  away  with  all  the  narrow  restrictions  of 
the  Aristotelian  system,  and  in  showing  that  there  exists 

■  Ueberweg's  'System    of  Logic/  transl.  by  Lindsay,  pp.  442-446, 

571,  572. 

^  '  Substitution  of  Similars/  p.  9. 

«  *  Port-Royal    Logic,'    transl.    by   Spencer    Baynes,  pp.    212-219. 

Part  III.  chap.  x.  and  xi. 
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10  iiidefinite  extent  of  logical  arguments  immediately 
dedudUe  firom  the  principle  of  substitution  of  which 
the  ancient  syllogism  forms  but  a  small  and  not  even 
tike  most  important  part 

The  Logic  of  Relatives. 

There  is  a  di£Scult  and  important  branch  of  logic 
vhieh  may  be  called  the  Logic  of  Relatives.  If  I  argue, 
for  instance,  that  because  Daniel  Bernoulli  was  the  son 
ofjcim,  and  John  the  brother  of  James,  therefore  Daniel 
was  the  nephew  of  James,  it  is  not  possible  to  prove 
this  conclusion  by  any  simple  logical  process.  We  re- 
quire at  any  rate  to  assume  that  the  son  of  a  brother  is 
a  rjej»hew.  A  simple  logical  relation  is  that  which  exists 
t^tween  properties  and  circumstances  of  the  same  object 
or  dass.  But  objects  and  classes  of  objects  may  also  be 
related  according  to  all  the  properties  of  time  and  space. 
I  believe  it  may  be  shown,  indeed,  that  where  an  inference 
O'lieeniing  such  relations  is  drawn,  a  process  of  substi- 
t'jti-n  is  really  employed  and  an  identity  must  exist; 
lit  I  will  not  undertake  to  prove  the  assertion  in  this 
w -rk.  The  relations  of  time  and  space  are  logical 
n-Liii'.iis  of  a  complicated  character  demanding  much 
i'Htra^t  and  difficult  investigation.  The  subject  has  been 
•T-:xif^l  with  such  great  ability  by  Professors  Peirce  ^, 
l^  Morgan  y,  Ellis',  and  Ilarley,  that  I  will  nut  in  the 

«  •  l^-^rriitiinu  of  a  Notation  for  the  Logic  of  Relatives,  resulting  from 
11  .Iziijiliticati'in  of  the  Conceptions  of  Boole's  Calculus  of  Logic'  By 
•  >  Ivin-e.  *  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,'  vol.  ix.  Cam- 
'rti^.  r.S..  1870. 

f  ifu  the  Syllogism,  Xo.  IV,  and  on  the  Logic  of  lUlations.'  By 
.U.-i-tu*  Ih*  Morgan.  '  Transacticms  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
N'.^jx.*  \t'].  X.  i»art  ii.  i860. 

•  ti},^r\iAtiijjm  on  B«»ole'8  Laws  of  Thought.*  By  the  late  K. 
^•ijr  KA'i'^  ;    coiamunicated  h^-  the  Rev.  UoU-vt  Harlvy,  F.R.S.    *llo\H>rt 
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present  work  attempt  any  review  of  their  writings,  but 
merely  refer  to  the  publications  in  which  they  are  to 


be  found. 


of  the  British  Association/  1870.  'Eeport  of  Sections/  p.  12.  Aboi 
'  On  Boole's  Laws  of  Thought/  By  the  Rev.  Bobert  Harley,  F.R.S., 
ibid.  p.  14. 


OHAPTEB  n. 


TBBM8. 

EvsBT  propoBitioii  expreasee  the  reeemblaDoe  or  differ*. 

CDoe  of  the  tlungB  denoted  by  its  terms.    As  reasonmg 

or  i&fisreiioe  treats  of  the  relation  between  two  or  more 

propueitioiiB,   so   a   proposition   consists   in  a  relation 

ktween  two  or  more  termed     In  the  portion  of  this 

irarii  wfaidi  treats  of  deduction  it  will  be  convenient 

to  fcDow  the  usual  order  of  exposition,  and  consider  in 

^    urcBariop  the  various  kinds  of  terms»  propositions,  and 

i^    ugmeaiB,  and  we  commence  in  this  chapter  with  terms. 

The  simplest  and  most  palpable  meaning  which  can 

belong  to  a  term  consists  of  some  single  material  object, 

lai  as  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Sun,  Sirius,  Stonehenge, 

Ac    It  is  probable  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  intellect 

oolj  concrete  and  palpable  things   are   the   objects   of 

tlioaght.      The    youngest    child    knows    the    difference 

between  a  hot  and  a  cold  body.     The  dog  can  recognise 

biB  master  among  a  himdred  other  persons,  and  animals 

cf  much  lower  intelligence  know  and  discriminate  their 

btonta.     In  all  such  acts  there  is  judgment  concerning 

the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  physical  objects,  but  there 

■  little  or  no  power  of  analysing  each  object  and  re- 

■    prding  it  as  a  group  of  qualities  or  circumstances. 

The  dignity   of  intellect  begins   with  the  power   of 

i^jsradn^  points  of  agreement  from  those  of  difference. 

CoDparisan  of  two  objects  may  lead  us  to  perceive  that 
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they  axe  at  once  like  and  unlike.  Two  fragments  of 
rock  may  differ  entirely  in  outward  form,  yet  they  may 
have  the  same  colour,  hardness,  and  texture.  Flowers 
which  agree  in  colour  may  differ  in  odour.  The  mind 
learns  to  regard  each  object  as  an  aggregate  of  qualities, 
and  acquires  the  power  of  dwelling  at  will  upon  one  or 
other  of  those  qualities  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 
Logical  abstraction,  in  short,  comes  into  play,  and  the 
mind  becomes  capable  of  reasoning,  not  merely  about 
objects  which  are  physically  complete  and  concrete,  but 
about  things  which  may  be  thought  of  separately  in 
the  mind  though  they  exist  not  separately  in  nature. 
We  can  think  of  the  hardness  of  a  rock,  or  the  colour 
of  a  flower,  and  thus  produce  abstract  notions,  denoted 
by  abstract  terms  which  wUl  form  a  subject  for  further 
consideration. 

At  the  game  time  arise  general  notions  and  classes  of 
objects.  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  quality 
hardness  exists  in  many  objects,  for  instance  in  many 
fragments  of  rock  ;  and  mentally  joining  these  we  create 
the  class  hxtrd  object,  which  will  include,  not  only  the 
actual  objects  examined,  but  all  others  which  may 
happen  to  agree  with  them  as  they  agree  with  each 
other.  As  our  senses  cannot  possibly  report  to  us  all 
the  contents  of  space,  we  cannot  usually  set  any  limits 
to  the  number  of  objects  which  may  fall  into  any  such 
class.  At  this  point  we  begin  to  perceive  the  power  and 
generaUty  of  thought  which  enables  us  at  once  to  treat 
of  indefinitely  or  even  infinitely  numerous  objects.  We 
can  safely  assert  that  whatever  is  true  of  any  one  object 
coming  under  a  general  notion  or  class  is  true  of  any  of 
the  other  objects  so  far  as  they  possess  the  common 
qualities  impUed  in  their  belonging  to  the  class.  We 
must  not  place  an  individual  tiling  in  a  class  imless  we 
are  prepared  to  believe  of  it  all  that  is  believed  of  the 
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class  in  general ;  but  it  remains  as  a  matter  of  important 
consideration  how  far  and  in  what  manner  we  can  safely 
undertake  thus  to  assign  the  place  of  objects  in  that 
general  system  of  classification  which  constitutes  the 
whole  body  of  science. 

Twofold  Meaning  of  General  Names. 

Etymologically  the  meaning  of  a  name  is  what  we  are 
caused  to  think  of  when  the  name  is  used.  Now  every 
general  name  causes  us  to  think  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  objects  belonging  to  a  class ;  it  may  also  cause  us  to 
think  uf  the  common  qualities  possessed  by  those  objects. 
A  name  is  said  to  denote  the  distinct  object  of  thought 
^.•  which  it  may  be  applied ;  it  implies  at  the  same  time 
the  {Kjiisessiou  of  certain  qualities  or  circumstances.  The 
tuml-^r  of  objects  denoted  forms  the  extent  of  meaning 
"f  the  term ;  the  number  of  qualities  implied  forms 
the  'ihi»'itt  of  meaning.  Crystal  is  the  name  of  any  sub- 
*tarjftf  «>f  which  the  molecules  are  arranged  in  a  regular 
.:•--■. Tiiftrieal  manner.  The  substances  or  objects  in  ques- 
•i  rj  t'«»rm  the  extent  of  meaning;  the  circumstance  of 
L-iL;.'  the   molecules  so  arranged  forms   the    intent   of 

W  lit'ij  we  compare  a  variety  of  general  terms  it  may 

r^u   l-e  found  that  the  meaning  of  one  is  included  in 

•:.•  moaning  of  another.     Thus  all  aystals  are  included 

J.,  'j.*^  hiotrriol  substances,  and  all  opaque  crystals  are  in- 

.*i-.l  among  crystals:  here  the  inclusion  is  in  extension. 

W*.    ii-av   alsu   have  inclusion    of  meaning  in  regard  to 

:/'.-:i-i.»n.      For  as  all  crystals    are   material   substances, 

•:.    q-i:ilities    implied    by    the    term    material    substance 

•-.  >:  k-  among  those  implied  by  crystal.     Again,  it  is 

'vi.ii^,    tliat    while   hi    extension    of    meaning    opaque 

r.-uiJ-  are  but  a  part  of  cr>'stab,  in  intension  of  meau'wig 
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crystal  is  but  part  of  opaque  crystal.  We  increase  the 
intent  of  meaning  of  a  term  by  joining  adjectives,  or 
phrases  equivalent  to  adjectives,  to  it,  and  the  removal 
of  such  adjectives  of  course  decreases  the  intensive 
meaning.  Now  concerning  such  changes  of  meaning 
the  following  all-important  law  holds  universally  true. 
When  the  intent  of  meaning  of  a  term  is  iiicreased  the 
extent  is  decreased;  and  vice  versA,  when  the  extent  is 
increased  the  intent  is  decreased.  In  short,  as  one  is 
increased  the  other  is  decreased. 

This  law  refers  only  to  logical  changes.  The  number 
of  steam  engines  in  tlie  world  may  be  undergoing  a 
rapid  increase  without  the  intensive  meaning  of  the 
name  being  altered.  The  law  will  only  be  verified  again 
when  there  is  a  real  change  in  the  intensive  meanings 
and  an  adjective  may  often  be  joined  to  a  noun  without 
making  a  change.  Elementary  metal  is  identical  with 
metal ;  moHal  man  with  man ;  it  being  a  property  of  all 
metals  to  be  elements,  and  all  men  to  be  mortals. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  meaning  which 
a  term  may  have.  A  term  may  denote  one  object,  or 
many,  or  an  infim'te  number;  it  may  imply  a  single 
quality,  if  such  there  be,  or  a  group  of  any  number  of 
qualities,  and  yet  the  law  connecting  the  extension  and 
intension  will  infallibly  apply.  Taking  the  general 
name  planet,  we  increase  its  intension  and  decrease  its 
extension  by  prefixing  the  adjective  exterior ;  and  if  we 
further  add  nearest  to  the  earth,  there  remains  but  one 
planet  Mars,  to  which  the  name  can  then  be  applied. 
Singular  terms,  which  denote  a  single  individual  only, 
come  under  the  same  law  of  meaning  as  general  names. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  general  names  of  which  the 
meaning  in  extension  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Logi- 
cians have  erroneously  asserted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
singular  terms  are  devoid  of  meaning  in  intension,  the 
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iaci  lieing  that  they  exceed  all  other  terms  in  that  kind 
of  meaning,  as  I  have  elsewhere  tried  to  show". 

Abstract  Terms. 

Comparison  of  different  objects,  and  analysis  of  the 
o-mplex  resemblances  and  differences  which  they  present, 
Irad  iiis  ^J  the  conception  of  abstract  qualities.  We  learn 
t'  think  uf  one  object  as  not  only  different  from  another, 
init  as  differing  in  some  particular  point,  such  as  colour, 
•T  weight,  or  size.  We  may  then  convert  points  of 
a^rrfer-ment  or  difference  into  separate  objects  of  thought 
calltrJ  qualitieSy  and  denoted  by  abstract  tenns.  Thus 
tin-  term  redness  means  something  in  which  a  number 
*{  -jljtcts  agree  as  to  colour,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they 
are  called  reil.  Redness  forms,  in  fact,  the  intensive 
ni^uiiug  of  the  term  red. 

.\Utract  terms  are  strongly  distinguished  from  general 
terms  by  possessing  only  one  kind  of  meaning ;  for  as 
•-•iry  iK-note  qualities  there  is  nothing  which  they  can  in 
i:i!!:ii  ini{»ly.     The  adjective  *red'  is  the  name  of  red 

'•••••,  but  it  implies  the  possession  by  them  of  the 
.*^.;!\  r*'»hn'^\  but  this  latter  term  has  one  single 
\..'.i.\u'^ — tlie  quality  alone.  Thus  it  arises  that  abstract 
t-r:.-  an.-  incapable  of  number  or  plurality.  Red  objects 
-•  r.uiii-riL-sillv  distinct  each  from  each,  and  there  are  a 
-.'titude  nf  such  objects;  but  redness  is  a  single  exis- 
••:.>-  which  runs  through  all  those  objects,  and  is  the 
%*:;.*  iL  one  as  it  is  in  another.  It  is  true  that  we  may 
->:k  «.f  rrtiftt'ssf's,  meaning  different  kinds  or  tints  of 
'"::.-*•.'-.  jiist  as  we  may  speak  of  colours,  meaning  dif- 
:-r.:.-    kinds    of   colours.     But    in    distinguishing    kinds, 

•  .*    ^     Mill.    -Systi'in  «»f  I^>uic/  Hook  1.  clmp.  ii.  section  5.     Jevons* 
?-'-:--:. •atj    LcHMtuH  in  Lo^ic,'  pp.   4^-43;    *  I'ure    I^^ic/  p.   6.      Soe 
*.'   *.v-i.l-ii"4  •  ElenieiitH  of  Loff'w/  Limduii,  1S64,  pp.  14,  &c. 

V 
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degrees,  or  otlier  differences,  we  render  the  terms  so  far 
concrete.  In  that  they  are  merely  red  there  is  but  a 
single  nature  in  red  objects,  and  so  far  as  things  are 
merely  coloured,  colour  is  a  single  indivisible  quality. 
Bedness,  so  far  as  it  is  redness  merely,  is  one  and  the 
same  everywhere,  and  possesses  absolute  oneness  or  unity. 
In  virtue  of  this  unity  we  acquire  the  power  of  treating 
all  instances  of  such  quality  as  we  may  treat  any  one. 
We  possess,  in  short,  general  knowledge. 

Suhstaniial  Terms. 

Logicians  appear  to  have  taken  very  little  notice  of  a 
large  class  of  terms  which  partake  in  certain  respects  of 
the  character  of  abstract  tonns  and  yet  are  undoubtedly 
the  names  of  concrete  existing  things.     These  terms  are 
the  names  of  substances,  such  as  gold,  carbonate  of  lime, 
nitrogen,   &c.     We   cannot  speak  of  two  golds,  twenty  • 
carbonates  of  lime,  or  a  hundred  nitrogens.     There  is  no 
such  distinction  between  the   parts   of  a  uniform   sub-  ^ 
stance   as  will   allow   of  a   discrimination  of  numerona 
individuals.     The  qualities  of  colour,  lustre,  malleability^ 
density,  &c.,  by  which  we  recognise  gold,  extend  through 
its  substance  irrespective  of  particular  size  or  shape.     So  :; 
far  as  a  substance  is  gold,  it  is  one  and  the  same  eveiy-  .*J 
where  ;  so  that  terms  of  this  kind,  which  I  propose  to  call  "' 
suhstaniial  temis,  possess  the  i)eculiar  unity  of  abstract  ^ 
terms.     Yet  they  aie  not  abstract ;  for  gold  is  of  course  f" 
a  tangible  visible  body,  entirely   concrete,  and  existing  ;^ 
physically  independent  of  other  bodies. 

It  is  only  when  we  break  up,  by  actual  mechanical  g 
division,  the  uniform  whole  which  forms  the  meaning  of  "^^ 
a  substantial  term,  that  we  introduce  the  notion  of"'^ 
number.  Piece  of  gold  is  a  term  capable  of  plurality  j.'"'- 
for  there  may  be  an  endless  variety  of  pieces  discriminated  I 
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fr>ui  each  otlier,  either  bj  tlieir  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
<»r,  in  the  absence  of  sucli  marks,  by  occupying  simul- 
Uuiei>usly  different  parts  of  space.  In  substance  they  are 
otie :  as  regards  the  properties  of  space  they  are  many. 
We  need  not  further  pursue  this  distinction  between 
uLity  and  plurahty  until  we  come  to  consider  the  prin- 
cipicsi  <  >f  number  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Collective  Terms. 

We  must  clearly  distinguish  between  the  collective  and 
tlif  n»'iin*ral  meaning  of  terms.  The  same  name  may  be 
a*»d  t'»  tlenote  the  whole  body  of  existing  objects  of  a 
ct-nain  kind,  or  any  one  of  those  objects  taken  separately. 
*  Man '  may  mean  the  aggregate  of  existing  men,  which  we 
srjib».'times  describe  as  mank{7id;  it  is  also  the  general 
Dame  applying  to  any  man.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is 
tLe  name  of  the  whole  aggregate  oi  plants^  but  *  plant* 
ii**lf  ix*  a  general  name  applying  to  any  one  or  other 
j'^r.t.  Kverv  material  object  may  be  conceived  as  divi- 
*:*i»  iiit»»  jarts,  and  is  therefore  collective  as  regards 
:i--.  jcirts.  The  animal  body  is  made  up  of  cells  and 
?W-^.  .1  crv>tal  of  molecules  ;  wherever  physical  division, 
•r  ^.  it  has  l>eoii  chilled  i->aii:ition^  is  possible,  there  we 
'ieJ  i:i  p  ality  with  a  collective  whole.  Thus  the  greater 
I'm.^^T  I  if  trener.il  terms  are  at  the  same  time  collective 
is>-j:iril8  t-ach  individual  whole  which  they  denote. 

It  ne^l  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  we  must  not  infer 
^-f  i  'v.Ih^-tive  whole  what  we  know  of  the  parts,  nor  of 
[     '-1-  :  irtfj  what  we  know  only  of  the  whole.     The  relation 

'aL'.Ih  and  I'art  is  not  one  of  identity,  and  does  not 
i.-  w  ..f  Mibfrtitulion.    There  may  nevertheless  be  qualities 

':':r=.»;m.-tancv.^  which  are  true  alike  of  the  whole  and  its 
:;j-.-  Thus  a  number  of  organ  pipes  tuned  hi  unison 
■••]  ;w  all  iv^^T^'^iiie  of  sound  wliicli  is  of  exactly  the  same 

n  2 
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pitch  as  each  separate  sound.  In  the  case  of  substantial 
terms,  certain  qualities  may  be  present  equally  in  each 
minutest  part  as  in  the  whole.  The  chemical  nature  of 
the  largest  mass  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  existence  is 
the  same  as  the  nature  of  the  smallest  particle.  In  the 
caee  of  abstract  terms,  again,  we  cannot  draw  a  distinction 
between  whole  and  part ;  what  is  true  of  redness  in  any 
case  is  always  true  of  redness,  so  far  as  it  is  merely  red. 

Synthesis  of  Terms. 

We  continually  combine  simple  terms  together  so  as  to 
form  new  terms  of  more  complex  meaning.  Thus,  to 
increase  the  intension  of  meaning  of  a  term  we  write  it 
with  an  adjective  or  a.  phrase  of  adjectival  nature.  By 
joining  *  brittle'  to  'metal/  we  obtain  a  combined  term, 
'brittle  metal,'  which  denotes  a  certain  portion  of  the 
metals,  namely  such  as  are  selected  on  account  of  pos- 
sessing the  quality  of  hrittleness.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
'brittle  metal'  possesses  less  extension  and  greater  in- 
tension than  metal.  Nouns,  prepositional  phrases,  parti- 
cipial phrases  and  subordinate  propositions  may  also  be 
added  to  terms  so  as  to  increase  their  intension  and 
decrease  their  extension. 

In  our  symbolic  language  we  need  some  mode  of 
indicating  this  junction  of  terms,  and  the  most  convenient 
device  will  be  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  the  distinct 
letter-terms.  Thus  if  A  mean  brittle,  and  B  mean  metal, 
then  AB  will  mean  brittle  metal.  Nor  need  there  be  any 
limit  to  the  number  of  letters  thus  joined  together,  or  the 
complexity  of  the  notions  which  they  may  represent. 

Thus  if  we  take  the  letters 
P  =  metal, 
Q  =  white, 
R  =  monovalent. 
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S  =  of  specific  gravity  10*5, 
T  =  melting  above  iooo°C, 
V  =  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity, 
then  we  can  form  a  combined  term  PQRST  V,  which  wiU 
denote  'a  white   monovalent   metal,  of  specific   gravity 
iO"5,  melting  above  iooo*'C,  and  a  good  conductor  of  heat 
md  electricity/ 

There  are  many  grammatical  rules  or  usages  concerning 
the  junction  of  words  and  phrases  to  which  we  need  pay 
&>  attention  in  logic.  We  can  never  say  in  ordinary 
Wiguage  *of  wood  table/  meaning  'a  table  of  wood/ 
bill  we  may  consider  *of  wood'  as  logically  an  exact 
equivalent  of  *  wooden ' ;  so  that  if 

X  =  of  wood, 

Y  =  table, 

there  is  no  reason  why,  in  our  symbols,  XY  should  not  be 

the  OTTrect  term  for  *  table  of  wood/     In  this  case  indeed 

we  might  substitute  the  corresponding  adjective  '  wooden,' 

\nx  we  should  often  fail  to  find  any  adjective  answering 

eriiTly  to  a  phrase.     There  is  no  single  word  which  could 

♦JT'Tvss  tlie  notion  '  of  specific  gravity  10*5  ' :  but  logically 

»r  iLJiV  ojnsider  these  words  as  forming  an  adjective  ;  and 

i-:.  :i:j;r  this  by  S  and  metal  by  P,  we  may  say  that  SP 

-•A--  'metal  of  8|>ecific  gravity  10*5/     It  is  one  of  many 

•:•►  ijitajres  in  thesse  blank  letter-symbols  that  they  enable 

>  '  :ii[»letvly  to  abstract  all  grammatical  peculiarities  and 

-1    ur  attention   solely  on   the  piu'ely  logical  relations 

i''  ivHJ.     Investigation  will  probably  show  that  the  rules 

*  jTirnniar   are    mainly  founded  upon  traditional  usage 

-::.;vv  little  logical  signification.     This  indeed  is  suffi- 

nrovcMl    by  the  wide  grammatical  differences  which 

J'-twven  languages  where  the  logical  foimdation  must 
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Symbolic  Expression  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction. 

The  synthesis  of  terms  is  subject  to  the  all-iinjx)rtant 
Law  of  Thought,  described  in  a  previous  section  (p.  6) 
and  called  the  Law  of  Contradiction.  It  is  self-evident 
that  no  quality  or  circumstance  can  be  botli  present  and 
absent  at  the  same  time  and  place.  This  fundamental 
condition  of  all  thought  and  all  existence  is  expressed 
symbolically  by  a  rule  that  a  term  and  its  negative  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  come  into  combination.  Such  com- 
bined terms  as  Aa,  B6,  Cc,  &c.  are  self-contradictory  and 
devoid  of  all  meaning.  If  they  represented  anything,  it 
would  be  what  cannot  exist,  and  cannot  even  be  imagined 
in  the  mind.  They  can  therefore  only  enter  into  our  con- 
sideration to  suffer  immediate  exclusion.  The  criterion 
of  false  reasoning,  as  we  shall  find,  is  that  it  involves 
self-contradiction,  the  affirming  and  denying  of  the  same 
statement.  Thus  we  might  represent  the  object  of  all 
reasoning  as  the  separation  of  the  consistent  and  possible 
from  the  inconsistent  and  impossible  ;  and  we  cannot  make 
any  inference  without  implying  that  certain  combinations 
of  terms  are  contradictory  and  excluded  from  thought 
To  conclude  that  'all  A's  are  Bs'  is  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  '  A's  w^hich  are  not  B^s  cannot  exist,' 

It  will  be  convenient  to  have  the  means  of  indicating 
this  exclusion  of  the  self-contradictory ;  and  we  may  use 
the  fiimiliar  sign  for  nothing,  the  cipher  o.  Thus  the 
second  law  of  thought  may  be  symbolised  in  the  forms 

Aa  =  o        AB6  =  o        ABCa  =  o. 

We  may  variously  describe  the  meaning  of  o  in  logic  as 
the  non-existent,  the  im2)ossihle,  the  self  inconsistent,  the 
inconceivable.  Close  analogy  exists  between  this  meaning 
and  its  mathematical  siiniification. 
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Cvriain  Special  Conditions  of  Logical  Symbols. 

In  order  that  we  may  argue  and  infer  truly  we  must 
treat  our  logical  symbols  according  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Identity  and  Difference.  But  in  thus  using  our 
djiuUils  we  shall  frequently  meet  with  combinations  of 
vhich  the  meaning  will  not  at  first  be  apparent.  In  some 
cases,  for  instance,  we  may  learn  that  an  object  is  *  yellow 
aihI  round/  in  other  cases  that  it  is  *  round  and  yellow ' : 
there  arises  the  question  whether  these  two  descriptions 
are  identical  in  meaning  or  not.  Or  again,  if  we  proved 
that  an  object  was  *  round  round  *  the  meaning  of  such  an 
«prt->!?ion  would  be  open  to  doubt.  Accordingly  we  must 
tike  notice,  before  proceeding  further,  of  certain  special 
law?  wliich  govern  the  combination  of  logical  terms. 

In  the  first  place  the  combination  of  a  logical  term 
with  it^'lf  is  without  effect,  just  as  the  repetition  of  a 
statement  does  not  alter  the  meaning  of  the  statement  : 
a  F'tund  round  object'  is  simply  *a  round  object/  What 
i*  vvUmw  yellow  Ls  merely  yellow ;  metallic  metals  cannot 
•ilr-r  ir»iii  metals,  nor  elementary  elements  from  elements. 
I:,  ••'ir  >ymlKilic  language  we  may  similarly  hold  that  AA 
-•  ilriitii-al  with  A,  or 

A  =  AA  =  AAA  =  &c. 

T:j»-  hitc  Professor  Boole  is  the  only  logician  in  modern 
:.:;.^5  wli«»  lias  drawn  attention  to  this  remarkable  property 
t  !"-/if;il  tcrrns^* ;  but  in  place  of  the  name  which  he  gave 
•'  •!.••  law.  I  have  proposed  to  call  it  The  Law  of  Sim- 
•  :  irv'".  Its  high  importance  will  only  become  apparent 
':.-i;  We  attempt  to  determine  the  relations  of  logical  and 
rr-itiivniatit-al  science.    Two  symbols  of  quantity,  and  only 

-V.rlj.  iiiatl*iil    AiiJilysirt  of  Logii/  Cainbriilgo,    1847,  I'-    ^7-      '  ^^^ 
'.  '•::..iti*.ii  <»f  tho  lAWh  of  Thought/  Ixnulon,  1854,  p.  29. 
\  nr^    L<';;ic.'  J).  I  J. 
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two,  seem  to  obey  this  law  ;  we  may  say  that  i.i  =  i,  and 
o.o  =  o  (taking  o  to  mean  absolute  zero  or  i  —  i) ;  there 
is  apparently  no  other  number  which  combined  with  itself 
gives  an  unchanged  result.  I  shall  point  out,  however,  in 
the  chapter  upon  Number,  that  in  reality  all  numerical 
symbols  obey  this  logical  principle. 

It  is  curious  that  this  Law  of  Simplicity,  though  almost 
unnoticed  in  modem  times,  was  known  to  Boethius,  who 
makes  a  singular  remark  in  his  treatise  *De  Trinitate 
et  Unitate  Dei'  (p.  959).  He  says,  '  If  I  should  say  gun, 
Bun,  sun,  I  should  not  have  made  three  suns,  but  I  should 
have  named  one  sun  so  many  times  ^!  Ancient  discussions 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  drew  more  atten- 
tion to  subtle  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  unity 
and  plurality  than  has  ever  since  been  given  to  them. 

It  is  a  second  law  of  logical  symbols  that  order  of 
combination  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  *  Rich  and  rare 
gems '  are  the  same  as  *  rare  and  rich  gems,'  or  even  as 
*  gems,  rich  and  rare.'  Grammatical,  rhetorical  or  poetic 
usage  may  give  considerable  significance  to  order  of  ex- 
pression. The  limited  power  of  our  minds  prevents  our 
grasping  many  ideas  at  once,  and  thus  the  order  of 
statement  may  produce  some  effect,  but  not  in  a  strictly 
logical  manner.  All  life  proceeds  in  the  succession  of 
time,  and  we  are  obliged  to  write,  speak,  or  even  think  of 
things  and  their  qualities  one  after  the  other;  but  be- 
tween the  things  and  their  qualities  there  need  be  no  such 
relation  of  order  in  time  or  space.  The  sweetness  of  sugar 
is  neither  before  nor  after  its  weight  and  solubility.  The 
hardness  of  a  metal,  its  colour,  weight,  opacity,  mallea- 
bility,  electric  and  chemical  properties,  are  all  coexistent 
and  coextensive,  pervading  the  metal  and  every  part  of  it 

^  '  Velut  si  dicam  Sol,  Sol,  Sol,  non  tres  soles  eftecerim,  sed  uno  toties 
prsedicaverim.* 
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in  perfect  community,  none  before  nor  after  the  others. 
Id  uur  words  and  symbols  we  cannot  observe  this  natural 
condition ;  we  must  name  one  quality  first  and  another 
Kcc^nd,  just  as  some  one  must  be  the  first  to  sign  a  petition, 
or  to  walk  foremost  in  a  procession.  In  nature  there  is 
nil  such  precedence. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  knowledge  in  the 
highest  perfection  would  consist  in  the  simultaneous 
jioesessiim  of  a  multitude  of  facts.  To  comprehend  a 
science  perfectly  we  should  have  every  fact  present  with 
everv  other  fact.  We  must  write  a  book  and  we  must 
read  it  successively  word  by  word,  but  how  infinitely 
Ligber  would  be  our  powers  of  thought  if  we  could 
fHL^p  the  whole  in  one  collective  act  of  consciousness. 
CV'mpared  with  the  brutes  we  do  possess  some  slight 
af>priximatiou  to  su^h  power,  and  it  is  just  conceivable 
iLat  in  the  indefinite  future  mind  may  acquire  a  vast 
iicrease  of  capacity,  and  be  less  restricted  to  the  piece- 
meal examination  of  a  subject.  But  I  wish  here  to 
!fi:ik<f  j»lain  that  there  is  no  logical  foundation  for  the 
•'-  .»>.^si ve  character  of  thought  and  reasoning  unavoidable 
x:A*-T  our  present  mental  conditions.  The  fact  that  we 
x-i>t  think  of  one  thing  first,  and  another  second,  is  a 
^c.iaI  weakness  and  imperfection.  We  must  describe 
r.-*al  ik^  •  hanl  and  opaque,'  or  ^  opaque  and  hard,'  but 
r.  \\i*:  metal  itself  there  is  no  such  difference  of  order  ; 
■:.•    pn.j»erties    are    simultaneous    and    coextensive    in 

J^ttijj^  a.«^ide  all  grammatical  peculiarities  which  render 

-  ^-i?>taritive  less  moveable  than  an  adjective,  and  dis- 

r-.-jj-'liiifr  any  meaning  indicated  by  emphasis  or  marked 

''>T  ..}'  words,  we  may  state,  as  a  general  law  of  logic, 

*  i*  AB  \t^  identical  with  BA. 

AB  =  BA 
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The  late  Professor  Boole  first  drew  attention,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  this  property  of  logical  terms,  and  he  called 
it  the  property  of  Commutativeness®.  He  not  only  stated 
the  law  with  the  utmost  clearness,  but  pointed  out  that 
it  is  a  Law  of  Thought  rather  than  a  Law  of  Things. 
I  shall  have  in  various  parts  of  the  following  pages  to 
show  how  the  necessary  imperfection  of  our  symbols 
expressed  in  this  law  clings  to  our  modes  of  expression, 
and  introduces  complication  into  the  whole  body  of 
mathematical  formulae,  which  are  really  founded  on  a 
logical  basis. 

It  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  power  of  commutation 
belongs  only  to  tams  related  in  the  simple  logical  mode 
of  synthesis.  No  one  can  confuse  *a  house  of  bricks,' 
with  *  bricks  of  a  house/  '  twelve  square  feet'  with  *  twelve 
feet  square,'  Hhe  water  of  crystallization'  with  *the 
crystallization  of  water.'  All  relations  which  involve 
differences  of  time  and  space  are  inconvertible;  the 
higher  must  not  be  made  to  change  place  with  the 
lower,  or  the  first  with  the  last.  For  the  parties  con- 
cerned there  is  all  the  diflference  in  the  world  between  A 
killing  B  and  B  killing  A.  The  law  of  commutativeness 
simply  asserts  that  difference  of  order  does  not  attach  to 
the  connection  between  the  properties  and  circumstances 
of  a  thing — to  what  I  shall  call  simple  logical  relations. 

e  *  Laws  of  Thought,' p,  29. 
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PROPOSITIONS. 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  variety  of  forms  of 
[>r»positions  in  which  the  truths  of  science  must  be 
expreHsed.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that,  however 
•liveree  these  forms  may  be,  they  all  admit  the  application 
of  the  one  same  principle  of  influence,  that  what  is  true 
of  one  thing  or  circumstance  is  true  of  the  like  or  same. 
This  principle  holds  true  whatever  be  the  kind  or  manner 
f'f  the  likeness,  provided  proper  regard  be  had  to  its 
Jegree.  Propositions  may  assert  an  identity  of  time, 
frpace,  manner,  quantity,  degree,  or  any  other  circumstance 
in  which  things  may  agree  or  differ. 

We  find  an  instance  of  a  proposition  concerning  time 
i*.  the  following  : — 'The  year  in  which  Newton  was  born, 
^.i.^  tlie  year  in  which  Galileo  died.'  Tliis  proposition 
'  1}  ivsst^  an  approximate  identity  of  time  between  two 
'.♦-iit<:  hence  whatever  is  true  of  the  year  in  which 
'rililr**  died  is  true  of  that  in  which  Newton  was  born, 
i:  i  ri,r  n^rsfl,  'Tower  Hill  is  the  place  where  Raleigh 
'«^.^-  executed'  expresses  an  identity  of  place  ;  and  wliat- 

•  .»-r  i>  tnie  of  the  one  spot  is  true  of  the  spot  otherwise 
-•r;rj»'<L  but  in  reality  the  same.  In  ordinary  language 
-^'  ls'iv«'  njany  propositions  obscurely  expressing  identities 

:  Miiiilicr,  quantity,  or  degree.     *  So  many  men,  so  many 
...L  !>,*  is  a  I'roposition  concerning  number  or  an  e([ua- 

•  'U  :  whatever  is  ti*ue  of  the  numl)er  of  men  is  true  of 

•  •    unui\*<:r  of  minds,  and  vice  versd.     *Tho  density  of 
M.»r-*  Ls  (iK-arl^'^  ihr  m/ne  an  tluit  of  the  Earth,'  'The  Vurcc 
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of  gravity  is  directly  as  the  product  of  the  masses^  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance/  are  propositions 
concerning  magnitude  or  degree.  Logicians  have  not  paid 
adequate  attention  to  the  great  variety  of  propositions 
which  can  be  stated  by  the  use  of  the  little  conjunction 
aSy  together  with  so.  *  As  the  home  so  the  people/  is  a 
proposition  expressing  identity  of  manner ;  and  a  great 
number  of  similar  propositions  all  indicating  some  kind  of 
resemblance  might  be  quoted.  Whatever  be  the  special 
kind  or  form  of  identity,  all  such  expressions  of  identity 
are  subject  to  the  great  principle  of  inference ;  but  as  we 
shall  in  later  parts  of  this  work  treat  more  particularly 
of  inference  in  cases  of  number  and  magnitude,  we  will 
here  confine  our  attention  to  the  logical  propositions 
which  involve  only  notions  of  quality. 

Simple  Identities. 

The  most  important  class  of  propositions   consists   of 
those  which  fall  under  the  formula 

A  =  B, 
and  may  be  called  simple  ideiitities.  I  may  instance,  in 
the  first  place,  those  most  elementary  propositions  which 
express  the  exact  similarity  of  a  quality  encountered  in 
two  or  more  objects.  I  may  compare  by  memory  or 
otherwise  the  colour  of  the  Pacific  ocean  with  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  declare  them  identical.  I  may  assert 
that  *the  smell  of  a  rotten  egg  is  that  of  hydrogen 
sulphide/  'the  taste  of  silver  hyposulphite  is  that  of 
cane  sugar,'  *  the  sound  of  an  earthquake  is  that  of  distant 
artillery.'  Such  are  propositions  stating,  acciuutely  or 
otherwise,  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  simple  physical 
sensations.  Judgments  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  pre- 
supposed in  more  complex  judgments.  If  I  declare  that 
'this  coin  18  made  of  gold/  I  must  base  the  judgment  upon 
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the  exact  likeness  of  the  substance  in  several  qualities  to 
other  pieces  of  substance  which  are  undoubtedly  of  gold. 
I  must  make  a  judgment  of  the  colour^  the  specific 
gravity,  the  hardness,  soxmd,  and  chemical  properties; 
and  each  of  these  judgments  might  be  expressed  in  an 
trlemeutary  proposition,  *the  colour  of  this  coin  is  the 
colour  of  gold,'  and  so  on.  Even  when  we  establish 
the  identity  of  a  thing  with  itself  under  a  different 
Qi'ime  or  aspect,  it  is  by  distinct  judgments  concerning 
single  circumstances.  To  prove  that  the  Homeric  x^Xko^ 
ii5  c*i|>per  we  must  show  the  identity  of  each  quality 
rwurded  of  x«^oc  with  a  quality  of  copper.  To  establish 
IX-al  as  the  landing-place  of  Caesar,  every  circumstance 
mii>t  be  shown  to  agree.  If  the  modern  Wroxeter  is 
the  ancient  Uriconium,  there  must  be  the  like  agreement 
<'i  all  features  of  the  country  not  subject  to  alteration  by 
time. 

All  such  identities  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  A=B. 
Wf  may  say 

•  '••liur  of  Pacific  Ocean  =  Colour  of  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Siiirll  of  rotten  egg  =  Smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
I:.  'K-M-  and  similar  propositions  we  assert  identity  of 
•.:.j:t-   qualities   or   sensations.     But   in  the   same  form 
^-  liiay  express  identity  of  any  group  of  qualities,  jis  in 

X'lXcoV  =  Copper. 

Deiil  =  Landing-place  of  Csesar. 
A  Liultitude  of  propositions  involving  singular  terms  fall 
*  !••  the  .siune  form,  as  in 

TIk'  VkAq  star  =  The  slowest-moving  star. 

Jupiter  =  The  greatest  of  the  planets. 

Tlu-  ringed  planet  =  The  planet  having  seven  satel- 
lites. 

Tli«'  Queen  of  England  =  The  Queen  of  India. 

The  number  two  =  The  even  prime  number. 

Hi>nesty  =  The  host  policy. 
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In  mathematical  and  scientific  theories  we  often  meet 
with  simple  identities  capable  of  expression  in  the  same 
form.  Thus  in  mechanical  science  '  The  process  for  finding 
the  resultant  of  forces  =  the  process  for  finding  the  re- 
sultant of  simultaneous  velocities  ^!  Theorems  in  geometry 
often  give  results  in  this  form,  as — 

Equilateral  triangles  =  Equiangular  triangles. 

Circle  =  Finite  plane  curve  of  constant  curvature. 

Circle  =  Curve  of  least  perimeter. 
The  more  profound  and  important  laws  of  nature  are 
often  expressible  in  the  form  of  identities ;  in  addition  to 
some   instances  which  have  already  been  given  I  may 
suggest — 

Crystals   of  cubical  system  =  Crystals   incapable   of 
double  refraction. 
All  definitions  are  necessarily  of  this  form  of  simple 
identity,  whether  the  objects  defined  be  many,  few,  or  sin- 
gular.    Thus  we  may  say — 

Common  salt  =  Sodium  chloride. 

Chlorophyl  =  Green  colouring  matter  of  leaves. 

Square  =  Equal-sided  rectangle. 

It   is   an  extraordinary  fact   that  propositions  of  this 

elementary   form,  all-important   and   very   numerous   as 

they  are,  had  no  recognised  place  in  Aristotle's  system  of 

Logic.     Accordingly  their  importance  was  overlooked  until 

very  recent  times,  and  logic  was  the  most  deformed  of 

sciences.     But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  Aristotle  or  any 

other  person  should  avoid  constantly  using  them ;  not  a 

term  could  be  defined  without  their  use.     In  one  place  at 

least  Aristotle  actually  notices  a  proposition  of  the  kind. 

He  observes: — 'We  sometimes  say  that  that  white  thing 

is  Socrates,  or  that  the  object  approaching  is  Callias^* 

Here  we  certainly  have  simple  identity  of  terms ;  but  he 

ft  Thomson  and  Tait,  'Treatise  on  Natural  Philosopliy,'  vol.  L  p.  182. 
^  ' Prior  AuHlytica,'  L  cap,  xxvii.  3. 
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o>nfqilered  loich  propositions  purely  accidental,  and  came 
ti»  the  extraordinary  conclusion,  that  *  Singulars  cannot  be 
predicated  of  other  terms/ 

Prupootions  may  also  express  the  identity  of  extensive 
gr.iups  of  objects  taken  collectively  or  in  one  connected 
whole  :  as  when  we  sav —  . 

•  Tlie  Queen,  Lords,  and  CoDnmons  =  The  Legislature 
of  the  United  Kingdom/ 
When  Blackstone  asserts,  *The  only  true  and  natural 
f<«andation  of  society  are  the  wants  and  fears  of  indi- 
vkliiaW  we  must  interpret  him  as  meaning  that  the  whole 
"f  t^Je  wants  and  fears  of  individuals  in  the  aggregate  form 
the  f*>uiidation  of  society.  But  many  propositions  which 
mipht  seem  to  be  collective  are  but  groups  of  singular  pro- 
j  •  coitions  or  identities.  When  we  say  '  Potassium  andsodium 
an-  the  metiillic  bases  of  potash  and  soda,'  we  obviously 

Potassium  =  Metallic  base  of  potash  ; 

Si«dium  =  Metallic  Xnoae  of  soda. 
It  \<  the  work  of  grammatical  analysis  to  separate  the 
^  ri  i.-.  pn^jKisitions  often  combined  in  a  single  sentence. 
L  j-it^  r;4iiij«it  l>e  properly  required  to  interpret  the  forms 
:'  i  'it-vic-i-??  of  language,  but  to  treat  the  meaning  or 
i!.i-nii;ition  when  clearly  exhibited. 

Partial  Identities, 

H«'W*'ver  numerous  and  important  may  be  propositions  . 
•\['pT<sin;i  siuqyle  identity  of  one  term  or  class  with 
i:'tiit'r.  there  Is  an  almost  equally  important  kind  of 
;•"■  j-'«ition  which  I  propose  to  Ciill  a  ixtrtial  identity, 
^iMU  we  sav  that  *  All  mammalia  are  vertcbrata/  we  do 
■  t  nj«:jn  that  mammalian  animals  are  identical  with 
•••  -tebrat**  animals,  but  only  that  the  mammalian  form  a 
.--.i  nf  fftr  rla.^s  certf'brata.  Such  a  proposition  wan 
r-jirded  in  iha  old  logic  as  asserting  the  inclusion  oV  owe 
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class  in  another,  or  of  an  object  in  a  class.  It  was  called 
a  universal  aflfiirmative  proposition,  because  the  attribute 
vertebrate  was  aflSrmed  of  the  whole  subject  Tnammalia ; 
but  the  attribute  was  said  to  be  undistributed^  because 
not  all  vertebrata  were  of  necessity  involved  in  the  propo- 
sition. Aristotle,  overlooking  the  importance  of  simple 
identities,  and  indeed  almost  denying  their  existence,  un- 
fortunately founded  his  system  upon  the  notion  of  inclusion 
in  a  class,  in  place  of  identity.  He  regarded  inference  as 
resting  upon  the  rule  that  what  is  true  of  the  containing 
class  is  true  of  the  contained,  instead  of  the  vastly  more 
general  rule  that  what  is  true  of  a  class  or  thing  is  true 
of  the  Uke.  Thus  he  not  only  reduced  logic  to  a  fragment 
of  its  proper  self,  but  destroyed  the  deep  analogies  wliich 
bind  together  logical  and  mathematical  reasoning.  Hence 
a  crowd  of  defects,  difficulties  and  errors  which  will  long 
disfigure  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  sciences. 

It  is  surely  evident  that  the  relation  of  inclusion  rests 
upon  a  relation  of  identity.  Mammalian  animals  cannot 
be  included  among  vertebrates  unless  they  be  identical 
with  part  of  the  vertebrates.  Cabinet  Ministers  are  in- 
cluded almost  always  in  the  class  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  they  are  identical  with  some  who  sit  in 
Parliament.  We  may  indicate  this  identity  with  a  part 
of  the  larger  class  in  various  ways ;  as  for  instance — 

Mammalia  =  part  of  the  vertebrata 

Diatoms  =  species  of  plants. 

Cabinet  Ministers  =  some  Members  of  Parliament. 

Iron  =  a  metal. 
In  ordinary  language  the  verbs  is  or  a?'e  express  mere 
inclusion  more  often  than  not.  Men  are  mortals,  means 
that  men  form  a  part  of  the  class  mortal,  but  great  con- 
fusion exists  between  this  sense  of  the  verb  and  that  in 
which  it  expresses  identity,  as  in  *  The  sun  is  the  centre  of 
the  /)lanetary  system.'     The  introduction  of  the  indefinite 
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unicle  a  often  seems  to  express  partiality,  as  when  we  say 

*  Iron  is  a  metal '  we  clearly  mean  one  only  of  several 
metals. 

Certain  eminent  recent  logicians  have  proposed  to  avoid 
lie  iodedniteness  in  question  by  what  is  called  the  Quan- 
tidoatir.n  of  the  Predicate,  and  they  have  generally  used 
liie  little  word  some  to  show  that  only  a  part  of  the 
pr^iicate  is  identical  with  the  subject^.  Some  is  an  in- 
i'UnniuiUe  adjective;  it  implies  unknown  qualities  by 
»Lich  We  might  select  the  part  in  question  if  they  were 
kn«»wn,  but  it  gives  no  hint  as  to  their  nature.  I  might 
!uakc  extensive  use  of  such  an  indeterminate  sign  to 
tiprt*s  f martial  identities  in  this  work.  Thus,  taking  the 
^^•rvLal  synibrJ  V  =  some,  the  general  form  of  a  partial 
Mriitity  would  be  A  =  VB,  and  in  Boole's  Logic  expres- 
s  •!**  uf  the  kind  were  freely  used.  But  I  find  that 
iLiirrterminate  symbols  only  introduce  complexity,  and 
'ir»tri»y  the  beauty  and  simple  universality  of  the  system 
wLicJi  may  be  created  without  their  use.  A  vague  word 
.  iv  5  »fiit'  is  only  used  in  ordinary  language  by  ellipsis^ 
^.  i  I  itv..iJ  the  trouble  of  attaining  accuracy.  We  can 
-  •*  .;.  ^  ?-ul»:^titute  fur  it  more  definite  expressions  if  we 
i-  ffiit  when  once  the  indefinite  some  is  introduced  we 
■  :.:.  :  n-j-lace  it  by  the  special  description.  We  do  not 
"-     -^  Ah^'ther  some  colour  is  red,  yellow,  blue,  or  what  it 

•  * M  t.n  the  other  hand  red  colour  is  certainly  some 
.r .  xs  Ls  also  yellow,  blue,  &c. 

7:.r -i^rhuut  this  system  of  logic  I  shall  usually  dispense 

»  *:.  Ai  >ueh   indefinite  expressions;  and  this  can  readily 

-^    :  ■:.♦;   by   substituting   one    of  the    other   terms.     To 

'.::—-  the  proposition  *  All  As  are  some  Bs'  I  shall  not 

-  •:.♦.  f'.THi  A  =  VB,  but 

A  =  AB. 

.►l-r:;*  litAFV    LfSHOHs  in  Lugic/ p.  1 83.     *  Substitution  of  Siiuilans/ 

E 
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This  formula  expresses  that  the  class  A  is  identical 
with  the  class  A£ ;  and  as  the  latter  must  be  a  part  at 
least  of  the  class  B,  it  implies  the  inclusion  of  the  class  A 
in  that  of  B.  Thus  we  might  represent  our  former  ex- 
ample thus — 

Mammalia  =  Mammalian  veiiebrata. 

This  proposition  asserts  identity  between  a  part  of  the 
vertebrata  and  the  mammalia.  K  it  is  asked  What  part  1 
the  proposition  affords  no  answer  except  that  it  is  the 
part  which  is  mammalian  ;  but  the  assertion  *  mammalia  = 
some  vertebrata'  tells  us  no  more. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  some  readers  may  think  this 
mode  of  representing  the  universal  affirmative  proposition 
of  the  old  logic  artificial  and  complicated.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  convince  them  of  the  opposite  at  this  point 
of  the  system.  My  justification  for  it  will  be  foimd,  not 
in  the  immediate  treatment  of  this  proposition,  but  in 
the  general  harmony  which  it  enables  us  to  discover 
between  all  parts  of  reasoning.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  point  of  critical  difficulty  in  the  relation  of 
logical  to  other  forms  of  reasoning.  Grant  this  mode 
of  denoting  that  *  all  A's  are  B's/  and  I  fear  no  further 
difficulties ;  refuse  it,  and  we  find  want  of  analogy  and 
endless  complication  in  every  direction.  For  instance 
— Aristotle,  in  accepting  inclusion  of  class  in  class  as 
the  fimdamental  relation  of  logic,  was  at  once  obliged 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  very  extensive  and  all- 
important  class  of  propositions  denoting  the  similarity 
of  one  thing  with  another.  It  is  on  general  grounds 
that  I  hope  to  show  overwhelming  reasons  for  seeking 
to  reduce  every  kind  of  proposition  to  the  form  of  an 
identity. 

I  may  add  that  not  a  few  previous  logicians  have 
accepted  this  view  of  the  universal  affirmative  proposition. 
Boole    often   employed    this    mode    of   expression,    and 
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Spalding  ^  distinctly  says  that  the  proposition  *  all  metals 
&re  minerals'  might  be  described  as  an  assertion  oi partial 
i'Uutity  between  the  two  classes.  Hence  the  name  which 
I  have  adopted  for  the  proposition. 

Limited  Identities. 

A    highly   important  class  of  propositions   have  the 

general  form 

AB  =  AC, 

expressing  the  identity  of  the  class  AB  with  the  class  AC. 

In  otlier  words,  *  Within  the  sphere  of  the  class  of  things 

A,  all  the  B  s  are  all  the  C  V  or  *  The  B's  and  C's,  which 

ire  A'fi,  are  identical.^    But  it  will  be  observed  that  nothing 

i-  a?vMrrted  concerning  things  which   are  outside  of  the 

class  A  ;  and  thus  the  identity  is  of  limited  extent.     It  is 

iLr  prop«  isition  B  =  C  limited  to  the  sphere  of  the  class  A. 

TLua  il*  we  say  *  Plants  are  devoid  of  locomotive  power/ 

v.-  mu^t  limit  the  statement  to  large  plants,  since  minute 

:.J<.Tt-<-ij|.ic  ]»lants  often  have  very  remarkable  powers  of 

:..■  :.■  n.     When  we  say  *  Metals  possess  metallic  lustre/  we 

:..v.i:i  ill  their  uncombined  state. 

A  i>;irrlster  may  make  numbers  of  most  general  state- 

:..;i.t-  (•.»iicumiiig  the  relations  of  persons  and  things  in 

•*.••     ur^e  nf  an  argmnent,  but  it  is  of  course  to  be  under- 

*•  -,-1  that  he  sj>eak8  only  of  persons  and  things  under  the 

Fl'-.'!i-li   I^iw.       Even  mathematicians  make   statements 

■Ai...lj   are  nf»t  true  with  absolute  generality.     They  say 

•Lat  ima<^inarj'  nx)ts  enter  into  equations  by  pairs  ;  but 

*->    i-    «»iilv    true    under   the   tacit   condition    that    the 

".  .:iti-jn.-5  in  question  shall  not  have  imaginary  coefiScients>* 

fli-  Atlojia-dia    HriUiniiica,'  Eighth  Ed.   art.   Logic,  sect.   37,  note. 

r*j.riiit.  p.  79. 
•   I*   M or L'UD  *  On  the  Root  of  any  Function.'   Cambridge  Philosophical 

T- .!.-4..*i«.n'-,  1867,  vol.xi.  p.  25. 
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The  universe,  in  short,  within  which  they  habitually  dis- 
course, is  that  of  equations  with  real  coefficienta  These 
implied  limitations  form  part  of  that  great  mass  of  tacit 
knowledge  which  accompanies  all  special  arguments. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  almost  all  identities 
are  not  really  limited  to  an  implied  sphere  of  meaning. 
When  we  make  such  a  plain  statement  as  '  Grold  is  mal- 
leable '  we  obviously  speak  of  gold  only  in  its  solid  state  ; 
when  we  say  that  '  Mercury  is  a  liquid  metal '  we  must 
be  understood  to  exclude  the  fix)zen  condition  to  which  it 
may  be  reduced  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Even  when  we 
take  such  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  as  '  All  substances 
gravitate,'  we  must  mean  by  substance,  material  sub- 
stance, not  including  that  basis  of  heat,  hght  and  electrical 
undulations  which  occupies  space  and  possesses  many 
mechanical  properties,  but  not  gravity.  The  proposition 
then  is  really  of  the  form 

Material  substance  =  Material  gravitating  substance. 

To  De  Morgan  is  due  the  remark,  that  we  do  usually 
think  and  argue  in  a  limited  universe  or  sphere  of  notions 
even  when  it  is  not  expressly  stated  ^. 

Negative  Propositions. 

In  every  act  of  intellect,  as  we  have  seen,  we  are  en- 
gaged with  a  certain  degree  of  identity  or  difference 
between  certain  things  or  sensations  compared  together. 
Hitherto  I  have  treated  only  of  identities  ;  and  yet 
it  might  seem  that  the  relation  of  difference  must  be 
infinitely  more  common  than  that  of  likeness.  One 
thing  may  resemble  a  great  many  other  things,  but 
then  it  differs  from  all  remaining  things  in  the  world. 
Difference  or  diversity  may  almost  be  said  to  constitute 
life,  being  to  thought  what  motion  is  to  a  river.     The 

f  'Syllabus  of  a  Proposed  System  of  Logic,'  §§  122,  123. 
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very  perception  of  an  object  involves  ite  discrimination 
from  all  other  objects.  But  we  may  nevertheless  be  said 
to  detect  resemblance  as  often  as  we  detect  difference. 
We  cannot,  in  fact,  assert  the  existence  of  a  difference, 
without  at  the  same  time  implying  the  existence  of  an 
acreenienL 

If  I  compare  mercury,  for  instance,  with  other  metals, 
an-i  decide  that  it  is  720^  8olidy  here  is  a  difference  between 
mercury  and  solid  things,  expressed  in  a  negative  propo- 
sition :  but  there  must  be  implied,  at  the  same  time,  an 
agreement  between  mercury  and  the  other  substances 
which  are  not  solid.  As  it  is  impossible  in  the  alphabet 
i'»  separate  the  vowels  from  the  consonants  without  at 
th-?  same  time  separating  the  consonants  from  the  vowels, 
«••  I  cannot  select  as  the  object  of  thought  solid  things, 
without  thereby  throwing  together  into  another  class  all 
i};ingH  which  are  not  solid.  The  very  fact  of  not  possess- 
\nz  a  quality,  constitutes  a  new  quality  or  circumstance 
which  may  equiilly  be  the  ground  of  judgment  and  classi- 
'.  -:*:"n.      In  tliis  point  of  view,  agreement  and  difference 

r-  '%»r  the  two  sides  of  the  same  act  of  intellect,  and  it 
*-^  ::..-^  equally  possible  to  express  the  same  judgment  in 
v.-     r,'-  «»r  nther  aspect. 

I',.-*wt>-ri  affinnation  and  negation  there  is  accordingly 
.  :-  r!"»-i-i  bnhince  or  equilibrium.    Every  affirmative  propo- 

•  ^  'i  iinpli'.'S  a  negative  one,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  even 
-;  :»:t-^r  of  indifference,  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  whether 
i  >  ♦'•itivt-  or  negative  term  be  used  to  denote  a  given 
.  I  :^y  and  the  class  of  things  possessing  it.  If  the 
::  :..:rv  state  of  mans  body  Ije  called  good  health,  then  in 
v.-r  0  in- urn  stances  he  is  said  iiot  to  he  in  good  health  ; 

'  .•.  w-  might  equally  describe  him  in  the  latter  state  as 
■  '  "•/.  and  ill  his  nonnal  condition  he  would  be  not  sicJdf/. 
\-.L.iil  and  vegetable  substances  are  now  called  orflr(////c, 

•  ':.'aI  the  other  substances,  forming  an  immensely  greater 
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part  of  the  globe,  are  described  negatively  as  inorganic. 

But  we  might,  with  at  least  equal  logical  correctness, 

have  described  the  preponderating  class  of  substances  as 

mineral,  and  then  vegetable  and  animal  substances  would 

have  been  non-mineral. 

It  is  plain  that  any  positive  term,  and  its  corresponding 

negative   divide  between  them   the   whole   universe   of 

thought :  whatever  does  not  fall  into  one  must  fall  into 

the  other,  by  the  third  fundamental   Law  of  Thought, 

the  Law  of  Duality.     It  follows  at  once  that  there  are 

two  modes  of  representing  a  difference.      Suppose  that 

the  things  or  classes  represented  by  A  and  B  are  found 

to  differ,  we  may  indicate  the  result  of  the  judgment  by 

the  notation  (see  p.  20) 

A-B. 

But  we  may  now  represent  the  same  judgment  by  the 
assertion  that  A  agrees  with  those  things  which  differ  from 
B,  or  that  A  agrees  with  the  not-B's.  Using  our  notation 
for  negative  terms  (see  p.  17),  we  obtain 

A  =  A6 

as  the  expression  of  the  ordinary  negative  proposition. 
Thus  if  we  take  A  to  mean  quicksilver,  and  B  solid,  then 
we  have  the  following  proposition : — 

Quicksilver  =  Quicksilver  not-solid. 

There  may  also  be  several  other  classes   of  negative 

propositions,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  old  logic. 

We  may  have  cases  where  all  A's  are  not-B's,  and  at  the 

same  time  all  not-B's  are  A's ;  there  may,  in  short,  be  a 

simple   identity  between  A  and   not-B,  which  may  be 

expressed  in  the  form 

A=6. 

An  example  of  this  form  would  be 

Conductors  of  electricity  =  non-electrics. 

We  shall  also  frequently  have  to   deal  as  results  of 


■1 
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deiiuctioD,  with  simple,  partial,  or  limited  identities  be- 
tween aegative  terms,  in  the  forms 

a  =  6,  a^aby  aC  =  6C. 

It  would  be  equally  possible  to  represent  affirmative 
propositions  in  the  negative  form.  Thus  *  Iron  is  solid/ 
might  be  expressed  as  *  Iron  is  not  not-solid/  or  *  Iron  is  not 
fluid':  or,  taking  A  and  6  for  the  terms  *iron,'  and  *not-solid,' 
the  form  wotdd  be 

A-5. 

But  there  are  very  strong  reasons  why  we  should  em- 
j'l«»y  all  propositions  in  their  affirmative  form.  All  infer- 
vnoe  proceeds  by  the  substitution  of  equivalents,  and  a 
pP'pksition  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  identity  is  ready 
t.  yield  all  its  consequences  in  the  most  direct  manner. 
.Vij  will  be  more  fiilly  shown,  we  can  infer  in  a  negative 
pn^position,  but  not  by  it.  DiflFerence  is  incapable  of 
^<rt»ming  the  ground  of  inference  ;  it  is  only  the  implied 
aj^reement  with  other  differing  objects,  which  admits  of 
•!-«luction  :  and  it  will  always  be  found  advantageous  to 
•  ::.j'I'»y  jtropositions  in  the  form  which  exhibits  clearly  all 
'!'  i!ii[>lii-d  agreements. 

Conversion  of  Propositions. 

Til*.'  ol<l  1km )ks  of  logic  contain  many  rules  concerning 
• :-  o«ii version  of  propositions,  that  is,  the  transposition 

•  :he  subji-ct  and  predicate  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
i  :.r-w   ]  proposition  which  will  be  equally  true  with  the 

rijinal.       Tht;    reduction    of   every    proposition    to    the 

'  n.k  *'f  an  irlentity  renders  all  such  rules  and  processes 

-•-«ilee>s.     Identity  is  essentially  reciprocal.    If  the  colour 

•  :h»'  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pacific 
^ -ail,  that  of  the  Pacific  must  be  the  same  as  that  of 
■  ••    Atlantic.       Sodium    chloride    being    identical    with 

lumou  Scilt,  common  salt  must  be  identical  with  sodium 
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chloride.  If  the  number  of  windows  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  equals  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year  must  equal  the  number  of 
the  windows.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  not  wrong  when 
he  said,  *  I  will  give  anybody  their  choice  of  these  two 
truths,  which  amoimt  to  the  same  thing;  He  who  loves 
himself  best  is  the  honestest  man  ;  or,  The  honestest  man 
loves  himself  best  ^  !  Scotus  Erigena  exactly  expresses  this 
reciprocal  character  of  identity  in  saying,  'There  are  not 
two  studies,  one  of  philosophy  and  the  other  of  religion ; 
true  philosophy  is  true  reUgion,  and  true  reUgion  is  true 
philosophy.' 

A  mathematician  would  not  think  it  worth  mention 
that  if  a;  =  y  then  also  y=^x.  He  would  not  consider 
these  to  be  two  equations  at  all,  but  one  same  equation 
accidentally  written  in  two  different  manners.  In  written 
symbols  one  of  two  names  must  come  first,  and  the  other 
second,  and  a  like  succession  must  perhaps  be  observed  in 
our  thoughts :  but  in  the  relation  of  identity  there  is  no 
need  for  succession  in  order  ;  each  is  simultaneously  equal 
and  identical  to  the  other.  These  remarks  will  hold  true 
equally  of  logical  and  mathematical  identity;  so  that  I 
shall  consider  the  two  forms 

A  =  B  and  B  =  A 

to  express  exactly  the  same  identity  differently  written. 
All  need  for  rules  of  conversion  disappears,  and  there 
will  be  no  single  proposition  in  the  system  which  may 
not  be  written  with  either  term  foremost.  Thus  A  =  AB 
is  the  same  as  AB=A,  AB  =  AC  as  AC  =  AB,  and  so  on. 

The  same  remarks  are  partially  true  of  differences  or 
inequalities,  which  are  also  reciprocal  to  the  extent  that 
one  thing  cannot  differ  from  a  second  without  the  second 
differing  from  the  first.      Mars  differs  in  colour  from 

8  Chesterfield's  Letters,  8vo,  1744 ;  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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Yenns,  and  Venus  must  differ  from  Mars.  The  Earth 
differs  from  Jupiter  in  density;  therefore  Jupiter  must 
differ  ftt)m  the  Earth.  Speaking  generally,  if  A  -^  B  we 
Rh;Jl  also  have  B  -^  A,  and  these  two  forms  may  be  con- 
sidered expressions  of  the  same  difference.  But  the 
reailer  wiU  notice  that  the  relation  of  differing  things 
is  not  wholly  reciprocal.  The  density  of  Jupiter  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  Earth  in  the  same  way  that 
that  of  the  Earth  differs  from  that  of  Jupiter.  The  change 
••f  sensation  which  we  experience  in  passing  from  Venus 
tM  Hars  is  not  the  same  as  what  we  experience  in  passing 
lack  to  Venus,  but  just  the  opposite  in  nature.  The 
cfjV  »ur  of  the  sky  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  ocean ; 
ib«:refore  that  of  the  ocean  cannot  be  lighter  than  that 
-f  the  sky,  but  darker.  In  these  and  all  similar  cases 
we  gain  a  notion  of  direction  or  character  of  change, 
arid  results  of  immense  importance  may  be  shown  to 
rest  on  this  notion.  For  the  present  we  shall  be 
*'»>ncenied  with  the  mere  fact  of  identity  existing  or 
:  't  t-xistiug. 


Tiro  fold  Intevpretation  of  Propositions, 

T».-rins,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  31),  may  have  a  meaning 
•-••,'1   in  extension  or  intension;   and  according  as  one 

'  A:*'  other  meaning  is  attributed  to  the  terms  of  a 
:r  J-  sitioii,  R<>  may  a  different  interpretation  be  assigned 
••    t!i*.'  proposition  itself.     When  the  terms  are  abstract 

••'  niust  rt.'ad  them  in  intension,  and  a  proposition  con- 
:-t:ri''    such    terms    must  denote    the    identity   or  non- 

i'litity  «>f  the  qualities  respectively  denoted  by  the 
••  rii>.      Tlius  if  we  say 

Equality  =  Identity  of  magnitude, 
• -'   ;is>ertion  means  that  the  circumstimce  of  being  equal 
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exactly  correqjonds  with  the  circumstance  of  being  iden- 
tical  in  magnitude.     Similarly  in 

Opacity  =  Incapability  of  transmitting  light, 

the  quality  of  being  incapable  of  transmitting  light  is 
declared  to  be  the  same  as  the  intended  meaning  of  the 
word  opacity. 

When  general  names  form  the  terms  of  a  proposition 
we  may  apply  a  double  interpretation.     Thus 

Exogens  =  Dicotyledons 

means  either  that  the  qualities  which  belong  to  all  exo- 
gens are  the  same  as  those  which  belong  to  all  dicotyle- 
dons, or  else  that  every  individual  falling  under  one  name 
falls  equally  under  the  other.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  two  distinct  fields  of  logical  thought.  We  may 
argue  either  by  the  qualitative  meaning  of  names  or 
by  the  quantitative,  that  is,  the  extensive  meaning. 
Every  argument  involving  concrete  plural  terms  might 
be  converted  into  one  involving  only  abstract  singular 
terms,  and  vice  versd.  But  there  are  manv  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  intensive  or  qualitative  form  of  reason- 
ing is  the  primary  and  fundamental  one.  It  is  suflScient 
to  point  out  that  we  may  use  abstract  terms  which  contain 
no  reference  to  an  extensive  meaning ;  and  when  there 
is  a  mode  which  we  must  sometimes  and  may  always 
adopt,  it  is  higher  in  importance  than  a  mode  which  we 
never  need  adopt  necessarily. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DEDUCTIVE  REASONING. 


The  general  principle  of  inference  having  been  ex- 
plained in  the  previous  chapters,  and  a  suitable  system 
nf  symbols  provided,  we  have  now  before  us  the  com- 
j-amtively  easy  task  of  tracing  out  the  most  common  and 
impf»rtant  forms  of  deductive  reasoning.  The  general 
problem  of  deduction  is  as  follows : — From  one  or  more 
propositions  called  premises  to  draw  such  other  proposi- 
ti'OtA  as  icill  necessarily  he  true  when  the  premises  are 
tnte.  By  deduction  we  investigate  and  unfold  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  premises ;  and  this  we  can  do 
by  one  single  rule — For  any  term  occurring  in  any  pro- 
p^vfifion  or  expression  substitute  the  expression  which  is 
r**d  in  any  premise  to  be  identical  with  it.  To  obtain 
nnin  deductions,  especially  those  involving  negative 
•^  richisionn,  we  shall  require  to  bring  into  use  tlie 
^'-i-^'h*!  and  third  Laws  of  Thought,  and  the  process  of 
r-a.^.iiing  will  then  be  calle<l  Indirect  Deduction,  In  the 
:  r--*'!it  chapter,  however,  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to 
•f.  -o  results  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  process  of 
//'■*'/  lJ*'ducfion,  that  is,  by  applying  to  the  premises 
••-•m.^lves  the  nile  of  substitution.  It  will  be  found 
V  -.1  uf  can  combine  in  one  harmonious  system,  not  only 
•'-  \Mrious  mood^  of  the  ancient  syllogism,  but  a  great 
'  r.ii\**'T  of  equally  important  forms  of  reasoning,  which  had 
'li.-tiiict  place  in  the  old  logic.  We  cjin  at  the  same 
•  r:;^  dispense  entirely  with  the  elaborate  apparatus  of 
'.  'jhrA    niles  and  mnemonic  lines,  which  were  requisite 
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SO  long  as  the  vital  principle  T)f  reasoning  was  not  clearly 
expressed. 

Immediate  Inference. 

Probably  the  simplest  of  all  forms  of  inference  is  that 
which  has  been  called  Immediate  Inferencey  because  it 
can  be  performed  upon  a  single  proposition.  It  consists 
in  joining  an  adjective,  or  other  qualifying  clause  of  the 
same  nature,  to  both  sides  of  an  identity,  and  asserting 
the  equivalence  of  the  terms  thus  produced.  For  instance, 
since 

Conductors  of  electricity  =  Non-electrics, 
it  follows  that 

Liquid  conductors  of  electricity  =  Liquid  non-electrics. 

If  we  suppose  that 

Plants  =  Bodies  decomposing  carbonic  acid, 

it  follows  that 

Microscopic  plants  =  Microscopic  bodies  decomposing 
carbonic  acid. 

In  general  symbols,  from  the  identity 

A  =  B 

we  can  infer  the  identity 

AC  =  BC. 
This  is  but  a  case  of  plain  substitution ;  for  by  the  first 
Law  of  Thought  it  must  be  admitted  that 

AC  =  AC, 

and  if  in  the  second  side  of  this  identity  we  substitute 
for  A  its  equivalent  B,  we  ©"btain 

AC  =  Ba 

In  like  manner  from  the  partial  identity 

A  =  AB 

we  may  obtain 

AC  =  ABC 

by  an  exactly  similar  form  of  substitution  ;  and  in  every 
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•  »tlier  case  the  rule  will  be  found  capable  of  verification  by 
the  principle  of  inference.  The  process  when  performed  as 
here  described  will  be  found  free  from  the  liability  to 
error  which  I  have  shown  *  to  exist  in  Immediate  Inference 
by  added  Determinants,  as  described  by  Dr.  Thomson^. 

Inference  with  Two  Simple  Identities. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  inference,  and  one  to 
which  I  shall  especially  direct  attention,  is  practised  with 
iwij  simple  identities.  From  the  two  statements  that 
'London  is  the  capital  of  England'  and  'London  is  the 
Ui"  ryi  populous  city  in  the  world/  we  instantaneously  draw 
ilie  onclasion  that  'The  capital  of  England  is  the  most 
|N»j»ulous  city  in  the  world.'  Similarly,  from  the  identities 
Hydrogen  =  Substance  of  least  density 
Hydrogen  =  Substance  of  least  atomic  weight, 

wt'  infer 

Substance  of  least  density  =  Substance  of  least  atomic 
weight. 
Tlii'  general  form  of  the  argument  is  exhibited  in  the 

^viiiU  »ls 

B  =  A  (I) 

B  =  C  (2) 

hence  A  =  !C.  (3) 

We  lut'iy  describe  the  result  by  saying  that  terms 
MvMicul  with  the  same  term  are  identical  with  each 
'  :Lrr  :  and  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  analogy  to  the 
:.r-t  axi'-m  of  Euclid  that  '  things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
:r-  ♦-'jiiiil  to  each  other/  It  has  been  very  commoiJy  sup- 
;  -d  that  this  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  thought 
::.  .ijMble  of  reduction  to  anything  simpler.  But  I  enter- 
u.ii  ii'j  doubt  that  this  form  of  reasoning  is  only  one  case 

•  •  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,*  p.  86. 
»'  •  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought/  §  87. 
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of  the  general  rule  of  inference.  We  have  two  propo- 
sitions, A  =  B  and  B  =  C,  and  we  may  for  a  moment  con- 
sider the  second  one  as  aflfirming  a  truth  concerning  B 
while  the  former  one  uiforms  us  that  B  is  identical  with 
A ;  hence  by  substitution  we  may  affirm  the  same  trutli 
of  A.  It  happens  in  this  particular  form  that  the  tiiith 
affirmed  is  identity  to  C,  and  we  might,  if  we  had  preferred, 
have  considered  the  substitution  as  made  by  means  of  the 
second  identity  in  the  first.  Having  two  identities  we 
have  a  choice  of  the  mode  in  which  we  will  make  the 
substitution,  though  the  result  is  exactly  the  same  in 
either  case. 

Now  compare  the  three  following  formulae 
(i)         A  =  B  =  C  hence  A  =  C 

(2)  A  =  B-C  hence  A- C 

(3)  A  ^  B  -^  C,  no  inference. 

In  the  second  formula  we  have  an  identity  and  a  differ- 
ence, and  we  are  able  to  infer  a  difference ;  in  the  third 
.  we 'have  two  differences  and  are  unable  to  make  any 
inference  at  all.  Because  A  and  C  both  differ  from  B,  we 
cannot  tell  whether  they  will  or  will  not  differ  from  each 
other.  The  flowers  and  leaves  of  a  plant  may  both  differ 
in  colour  from  the  earth  in  which  the  plant  grows,  and 
yet  they  may  differ  from  each  other ;  in  other  cases  the 
leaves  and  stem  may  both  differ  from  the  soil  and  yet  agree 
with  each  other.  Where  we  have  difference  only  we  can 
make  no  inference  ;  where  we  have  identity  we  can  infer. 
This  fact  gives  great  coimtenance  to  my  assertion  that 
inference  proceeds  always  through  an  identity,  but  may 
be  indifferently  effected  in  a  difference  or  an  identity. 

Deferring  a  more  complete  discussion  of  this  point,  I 
will  only  mention  now  that  arguments  from  double 
identity  occur  very  frequently,  and  are  usually  taken 
for  granted  owing  to  their  extreme  simplicity.  In  the 
equivalency  of  words  it  must  be  constantly  employed.     If 
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the  ancient  Greek  xoKko^  is  our  copper^  tJien  it  must  be 
the  French  ciiivre,  the  German  kupfer,  the  Latin  cuprum, 
because  ^these  are  words,  in  one  sense  at  least,  equivalent 
tu  copper.  Whenever  we  can  give  two  definitions  or 
expressions  for  the  same  term,  the  formula  applies  ;  thus 
Senior  defined  wealth  as  *  whatever  is  transferable,  limited 
in  supply,  and  productive  of  pleasxu^  or  preventive  of 
piaui  •/  it  is  also  equivalent  to  *  whatever  has  value  in 
exchange  ;'  hence  obviously  *  Whatever  has  value  in  ex- 
change' =*  Whatever  is  transferable,  limited  in  supply,  and 
pr<xluctive  of  pleasure  or  preventive  of  pain.'  Two  ex-, 
jresssions  for  the  same  term  are  often  given  in  the  same 
sf  nivnce,  and  their  equivalency  implied.  Thus  Thomson 
:in«l  Tait  say  <^, 'The  naturalist  maybe  content  to  know 
Hizitter  as  that  which  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  as 
that  which  can  be  acted  upon  by  or  can  exert  force.'  I 
take  this  to  mean — 

Matter  =  what  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses ; 

Matter  =  what  can  be  acted  upon  by  or  can  exert  force. 
F«  »r  the  tenn  *  matter'  in  either  of  these  identities  we 
!:.:iy  -iilistitiite  its  equivalent  given  in  the  other  definition. 
KUtwhcre  they  often  employ  sentences  of  the  form  exem- 
j!iritril*in  the  folbjwing*^;  '  The  integral  curvature,  or  whole 
■  l..iii;:t'  <»f  direction  of  an  arc  of  a  plane  curve,  is  the  angle 
^i.:"U<;h  which  the  tangent  has  turned  as  we  pass  from 
•:*•  t.-xtrcuiitv  to  the  other.'  Tliis  sentence  is  ceitiiinlv  of 
:!'i».-  f^nn — 

The-  integnd  cur\'ature  =  the  whole  change  of  direction, 

&c.  =  the  angle  through  which  the  tangent  lias 

turned,  &c. 

ni^-nii.-^ed   cases  of  the   same  kind  of  inference  occur 

^i.T'M'^hnut    all    sciences,    and   a   remarkable    instance    is 

!'  :;ritl    in    algebraic   geometry.     Mathematicians   readily 

**  'Trwitit^  on  Natural  Philosophy/  vol.  i.  p.  i6i. 
'1  Ifnd.  vol-  i.  p.  6. 
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show  that  every  equation  of  the  form  y  =  mx  +  c  is 
equivalent  to  or  represented  by  a  straight  line  ;  it  is  also 
easily  proved  that  the  same  equation  is  equivalent  to  one 
of  the  form  Ax  -f  By  +  C  =  o,  and  vice  versd.  Hence  it 
follows  that  every  equation  of  the  first  degree  is  equivalent 
to  or  represents  a  straight  line  ®. 

Inference  with  a  Simple  and  a  Partial  Identity. 

A  form  of  reasoning  somewhat  different  from  that  last 

considered  consists  in  inference  between  a  simple  and  a 

partial   identity.     If  we  have   two  propositions   of  the 

form 

A  =  B, 

B  =  BC, 

we  may  then  substitute  for  B  in  either  proposition  its 

equivalent  in  the  other,  getting  in  both  cases  A  =  BC ; 

in  this  we  may  if  we  like  make  a  second  substitution  for 

B,  getting 

A  =  AC. 

Thus,  since  *Mont  Blanc  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe,  and  Mont  Blanc  is  deeply  covered  with  snow,'  we 
infer  by  an  obvious  substitution  that  *  The  highest  moun- 
tain in  Europe  is  deeply  covered  with  snow.'  These  pro- 
positions when  rigorously  stated  fall  into  the  form  above 
exhibited. 

This  form  of  inference  is  constantly  employed  when  for 
a  term  we  substitute  its  definition,  or  vice  ver^sd.  The 
very  purpose  of  a  definition  is  in  fact  to  allow  a  single 
term  to  be  employed  in  place  of  a  long  descriptive  phrase. 
Thus  when  we  say  'Circles  are  curves  of  the  second 
degree,'  we  may  substitute  the  definition  of  a  circle, 
getting  *  A  plane  curve,  all  points  of  whose  perimeter  are 
at  equal  distances  from  a  certain  fixed  point,  is  a  curve  of 

e  Todhunter's  *  Plane  Co-ordinate  Oeometry,'  chap.  ii.  pp.  11-14. 
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th^ropositions  are  of  the  form 

A  =  AB 

B  =  c; 
whence,  by  substitution, 

A  =  Ac. 


Inference  of  a  Partial  from  Ttvo  Partial  Identities, 

However  common  be  the  cases  of  inference  already 
noticed,  there  is  a  form  occurring  almost  more  frequently, 
and  which  deserves  much  attention  because  it  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  ancient  syllogistic  system.  That 
system  strangely  overlooked  all  the  kinds  of  argument  we 
have  as  yet  considered,  and  selected  as  the  type  of  all 
reasoning  one  which  employs  two  partial  identities  as 
premises.     Thus  from  the  propositions 

Sodium  is  a  metal  ( i ) 

Metals  conduct  electricity,  (2) 

we  may  conclude  that 

Sodium  conducts  electricity.  (3) 

Taking  A,  B,  C,  respectively  to  represent  the  three  terms, 

the  premises  are  of  the  form 

A  =  AB  (i) 

B  =  BO.  (2) 

Now  for  B  in  (i)  we  can  substitute  its  description  as 

given  in  (2),  obtaining 

A  =  ABC,  (3) 

or,  in  words,  from 

Sodium  =  sodium  metal  ( i ) 

Metal  =  metal  conducting  electricity,  (2) 

we  infer 

Sodium  =  sodium  metal  conducting  electricity,  (3) 
which  in  the  elliptical  language  of  common  life  becomes 

*  Sodium  conducts  electricity/ 
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The  above  is  a  syllogism  in  the  mood  called  Barbara  ^ 
in  the  truly  barbarous  language  of  ancient  logicians ;  and 
the  first  figure  of  the  syllogism  alone  contained  three  other 
moods  which  were  esteemed  distinct  forms  of  argument. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  without  any  real  change 
in  our  form  of  inference  we  readily  include  these  three 
other  moods  under  it.  The  negative  mood  Celarent  will 
l>e  represented  by  the  example 

Neptune  is  a  planet  ( i ) 

No  planet  has  retrograde  motion,  (2) 

hence        Neptune  has  not  retrograde  motion.         (3) 

If  we  put  A  for  Neptune,  B  for  planet,and  C  for  *  having 
retrograde  motion/  then  by  the  corresponding  negative 
tt-rm  <•,  we  denote  '  not  having  retrograde  motion.'  The 
premises  now  fall  into  the  form 

A  =  AB  (i) 

B  =  Be,  (2) 

and  by  substitution  for  B,  exactly  as  before,  we  obtain 

A  =  ABc.  (3) 

What  is  cfilleil  in  the  old  logic  a  particular  conclusion 

::.:iy  Ix-  (Kduced  without  any  real  variation  in  the  sym- 

}'  I>.    Particular  quantity  is  indicated,  as  before  mentioned 

!    49  f  by  jidning  to  the  term  an  indefinite  adjective  of 

'■;  iaritiiy,  such  as  some,  a  part,  certain,  &c.,  meaning  that 

Till  urikn*7wn  part  of  the  term  enters  into  the  proposition 

:t-»  «»iiLject.     Considerable  doubt  and  ambiguity  arise  out 

•  t*  til*-  question  whether  the  part  may  not  in  some  cases 

J-    the  whole,  and  in  the  syllogism  at  least  it  must  be 

iri'itrrvtoud   in  this  sense  <?.     Now  if  we  take  a  letter  to 

r-{  rest-iit  this  indefinite  part,  we  need  make  no  cliange  in 

•  \zi  explanation  of  tliiH  and  other  technical  terms  of  the  old  logic 
w  .  '»■  f«'un<l  in  my  *  Elementary  Ijessona  in  Logic/  Second  Ed.  1871. 
V*.  r.i'IuJi  A  Co. 

*     FA*-mfntHTy  bewwns  in  TiOgic/  pp.  67,  79. 

F   2 
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our  formulae  to  express  either  of  the  syllogisms  Daxii  or 
Ferio.     Consider  the  example — 

Some  metals  are  of  less  density  than  water  ( i ) 

All  bodies  of  less  density  than  water  will  float 

upon  its  surface  (2) 

Some  metals  will  float  upon  its  surface.  (3) 

Let      A  =  some  metals 

B  =  body  of  less  density  than  water 
C  =  floating  on  the  surface  of  water ; 
then  the  propositions  are  evidently  as  before, 

A  =  AB  (i) 

B  =  BO;  (2) 

hence  A  =  ABC.  (3) 

Thus  the  syllogism  Darii  does  not  really  differ  from  Bar- 
bara. If  the  reader  prefer  it,  we  can  readily  employ  a 
distinct  symbol  for  the  indefinite  sign  of  quantity. 

Let  P  =  some 

Q  =  metal, 
B  and  C  having  the  same  meanings  as  before.     Then  the 
premises  become 

PQ  =  PQB  (I) 

B  =  BC ;  (2) 

hence,  by  substitution,  as  before, 

PQ  =  PQBC.  (3) 

Except  that  the  formulae  look  a  little  more  complicated 
there  is  no  difference  whatever. 

The  mood  Ferio  is  of  exactly  the  same  character  as 
Darii  or  Barbara,  except  that  it  involves  the  use  of  a 
negative  term.     Take  the  example — 

Bodies  which  are  equally  elastic  in  all  directions  do 

not  doubly  refract  light. 
Some  crystals  are  bodies  equally  elastic  in  all  direc- 
tions; therefore  some  crystals  do  not  doubly 
refract  light. 
Assigning  the  letters  as  follows — 
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A  =  some  crystals. 

B  =  bodies  equally  elastic  in  all  directions 

C  =  doubly  refracting  light 

c  =  not  doubly  refracting  light. 

Our  argument  is  of  the  same  form  as  before,  and  may 
be  concisely  stated  in  one  line 

A  =  AB  =  ABc. 

If  we  take  PQ  for  the  indefinite  some  oystals,  we  have 

PQ  =  PQB  =  PQBc. 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  negative  term  c  occurs 
insti'ad  of  C  in  the  mood  Darii  (p.  68). 

Ou  the  Ellipsis  of  Terms  in  Partial  Identities. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  noticed  that  the  conclu- 
Hic»n  wliich  we  obtain  from  premises  is  often  more  full 
than  tliat  drawn  by  the  old  Aristotelian  processes.  Thus 
fr«.im  '  Scxlium  is  a  metal/  and  '  Metals  conduct  electricity/ 
we  inferred  (p.  66)  that  *  Sodium  =  sodium  metal,  con- 
•!  J- ting  ♦If-ctricity/ whereas  the  old  logic  simply  concludes 
tIj;i?  'S«Hlinni  conducts  electricity.'  Symbolically,  from 
A  =  AB.  and  B  =  BC,  we  get  A  =  ABC,  whereas  the  old 
I  /rj,.  ^r.-ts  at  the  most  A  =  AC.  It  is  therefore  well  to 
*:.■  w  that  without  employing  any  other  principles  of 
i:*:'».-n-rice  than  those  already  described,  we  may  infer 
A  =  AC  frr»in  A  =  ABC,  though  we  cannot  infer  the 
;.i!t«*r  m(*re  full  and  accurate  result  from  the  former. 
W-  may  shnw  this  most  simply  as  follows  : — 

Bv  ilii.'  first  law  of  thought  it  is  evident  that 

AA  =  AA  ; 

.iiA  if  wt*  have  given  the  proposition  A  =  ABC,  we  may 

•  'jfi-titule  for  lM>th  tlie  As  in  the  second  side  of  the  above, 

'■•St-iifjini'' 

AA  =  ABC  .  ABC. 

R-;t  from  the  property  of  logical  symbols  expressed  in  the 
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Law  of  Simplicity  (p.  39)  some  of  the  repeated  letters  may 
be  made  to  coalesce,  and  we  have 

A  =  ABC .  C. 
Substituting  again  for  ABC  its  equivalent  A,  we  obtain 

A  =  AC, 

the  desired  result. 

By  a  similar  process  of  reasoning  it  may  be  shown  that 
we  can  always  drop  out  any  term  appearing  in  one  member 
of  a  proposition,  provided  that  we  substitute  for  it  the 
whole  of  the  other  member.  This  process  was  described 
in  my  first  logical  Essay  ^,  as  Intrinsic  Elimination^  but  it 
might  perhaps  be  better  entitled  the  Ellipsis  of  Terms. 
It  enables  us  to  get  rid  of  needless  terms  by  strict  sub- 
stitutive reasoning. 

Inference  of  a  Simple  from  Two  Partial  Identities. 

Two  terms  may  be  connected  together  by  two  partial 

identities  in  yet  another  manner,  and  a  case  of  inference 

then  arises  which  is  of  the  highest  importance.     In  the 

two  premises 

A  =  AB  (i) 

B  =  AB,  (2) 

the  second  member  of  each  is  the  same ;  so  that  we  can 
by  obvious  substitution  obtain 

A  =  B. 
Thus  in  plain  geometry  we  readily  prove  that  '  Every 
equilateral  triangle  is  also  an  equiangular  triangle,'  and 
we  can  with  equal  ease  prove  that  '  Every  equiangular 
triangle  is  an  equilateral  triangle.'  Thence  by  substitu- 
tion, as  explained  above,  we  pass  to  the  simple  identity — 

Equilateral  triangle  =  equiangular  triangle. 
We  thus  prove  that  one  class   of  triangles   is   entirely 
identical  with  another  class;   that  is  to  say,  they  differ 
only  in  our  way  of  naming  and  regarding  them. 

b  *  Pure  Logic/  p.  19. 
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The  great  importance  of  this  process  of  inference  arises 
from  the  fitct  that  the  conclusion  is  more  simple  and 
general  than  either  of  the  premises,  and  contains  as  much 
information  as  both  of  them  put  together.  It  is  on  this 
account  constantly  employed  in  inductive  investigation, 
as  will  afterwards  be  more  fully  explained,  and  it  is  the 
natural  mode  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  simple  identities  as  existing  between  classes  of 
numerous  objects. 

Inference  of  a  Limited  fvoni  Two  PaHial  Identities, 

We  have  just  considered  arguments  which  are  of  the 
tyj«e  treated  by  Aristotle  in  the  first  figure  of  the 
>*ylK»gism.  But  there  are  two  other  types  of  argument 
which  employ  a  pair  of  partial  identities.  If  our  premises 
are,  as  shown  in  these  symbols, 

B  =  AB  (i) 

B  =  CB,  (2) 

we  may  substitute  for  B  either  by  (i)  in  (2)  or  by  (2)  in 
\  1 ».  and  bv  lioth  modes  we  obtain  the  conclusion 

AB  =  CB,  (3) 

;:  jr-jositiuu  of  the  kind  which  we  have  called  a  limited 
i'kixtity  (p.  51).     Thus,  for  example, 

P«'tassiinn  =  potassium  metal  (i) 

P»»iassium  =  potassiimi  floating  on  water  ;  (2) 

IVaiiKsiuni  metal  =  potassium  floating  on  water.  (3) 
X-w  ihif*  is  really  a  syllogism  of  the  mood  Dara])ti  in  the 
•.iiinl  figure,  except  that  we  obtain  a  conclusion  of  a  much 
I:. ••re  exact  character  than  the  old  syllogism  gives.  From 
tl-t.-  j^renjises  '  Potiissium  is  a  metal'  and  '  Potassium  floats 
*u  water/  Aristotle  would  have  inferred  that  *  Some 
r.ivtal>  fl«jat  on  water.'  But  if  inquiry  were  made  what 
\\'.*'  •M/ijie  metals  are,  the  answcjr  would  certainly  be  'Metal 
V  \ii:\i   is?    potassium;     Ilenec  Aristotle's  conclusion  :.dinply 
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leaves  out  some  of  the  information  afforded  in  the  premises ; 
it  even  leaves  us  open  to  interpret  the  some  metals  in  a 
wider  sense  than  we  are  warranted  in  doing.  From  these 
distinct  defects  of  the  syllogism  the  process  of  substitution 
is  free,  ,and  it  only  incurs  the  possible  objection  of  being 
tediously  minute  and  accurate. 

Miscellaneous  Forms  of  Deductive  Inference. 

The  more  simple  and  common  forms  of  deductive 
reasoning  having  been  exhibited  and  demonstrated  on 
the  principle  of  substitution,  there  remain  many,  in  fact 
an  indefinite  number,  which  may  be  explained  with  nearly 
equal  ease.  Such  as  involve  the  use  of  disjunctive  propo- 
sitions will  be  deferred  to  a  later  chapter,  and  several  of 
the  syllogistic  moods  which  include  negative  terms  will  be 
more  conveniently  treated  after  we  have  introduced  the 
symbolic  use  of  the  second  and  third  laws  of  thought. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  a  chain  of  propositions  which 
allow  of  repeated  substitution  and  form  an  argument  called 
in  the  old  logic  a  Sorites.    Take,  for  instance,  the  premises 

Iron  is  a  metal  ( i ) 

Metals  are  good  conductors  of  electricity  (2) 
Good  conductors  of  electricity  are  useful  for 

telegraphic  purposes.  (3) 

It  obviously  follows  that 

Iron  is  useful  for  telegraphic  purposes.  (4) 

Now  if  we  take  our  letters  thus — 

A  =  Iron,        B  =  metal,       C  =  good   conductor    of 
electricity,    D  =  useful  for  telegraphic  purposes, 
the  premises  will  assume  the  form  — 

A  =  AB  (i) 

B  =  BC  (2) 

C  =  CD  (3) 

For  B  in  (i)  we  can  substitute  ite  equivalent  in  (2),  and 
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for  C  in  (2)  we  can  substitute  its  equivalent  in  (3).     We 
shall  obtain  as  an  intermediate  result, 

A  =  ABC, 
and  from  this  the  complete  conclusion 

A  =  ABCD.  (4) 

The  full  interpretation  is  that  Iron  is  iron,  metal,  good 
conductor  of  electricity,  useful  for  telegraphic  pttrposes, 
wliich  is  abridged  in  common  language  by  the  ellipsis  of 
the  circumstances  which  are  not  of  immediate  importance. 
Instead  of  all  the  propositions  being  of  one  type,  as  in 
the  last  example,  we  may  have  a  series  of  premises  of 
various  character  ;  for  instance 

Common  salt  is  sodium  chloride  (i) 

Sodium  chloride  crystallizes  in  a  cubical  form      (2) 
What  crystallizes  in  a  cubical  form  does  not 

possess  the  power  of  double  refraction  ;        (3) 
it  will  follow  that 

Common  salt  does  not  possess  the  power  of 

double  refraction.  (4) 

Takinj^  our  letter-terms  thus — 
A  =  Common  salt, 
B  =  S<Klium  chloride, 
C  =  Crj^stallizing  in  a  cubical  form, 
I)  =  Possessing  the  power  of  double  refraction, 
y\*:  Tiiay  state  the  premises  in  the  form 

A  =  B,  (1) 

B  =  BC,  (2) 

C  =  Cd.  (3) 

Substituting  by  (2)  in  (i)  and  by  (3)  in  (2)  we  obtain 

A  =  BC(/,  (4) 

^O.ii.li  is  a  more  precise  version  of  the  common  conclusion. 
Wir  oftt-n  meet  with  a  series  of  proj)ositions  describing 
tli«-  rjualities  or  circumstances  of  one  same  tiling,  and  we 
iiiav  if  wo  like  combine  them  all  into  one  proposition 
'•\    ill*.*    pr<K:ess  of  substitution,     Tliis   case    is,    in    fact. 
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that  which  Archbishop  Thomson  has  called  'immediate 
inference  by  the  sum  of  several  predicates,'  and  his 
example  will  serve  my  purpose  welH.  He  describes 
copper  as  *A  metal,  of  a  red  colour,  and  disagreeable 
smell  and  taste,  all  the  preparations  of  which  are 
poisonous,  which  is  highly  malleable,  ductile,  and  tena- 
cious, with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  8.83/  .  If  ^ve 
assign  the  letter  A  to  copper,  and  the  succeeding  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  succession  to  the  series  of  predicates, 
we  have  nine  distinct  statements,  of  the  form 

A  =  AB  (i)     A  =  AC  (2)     A=AD  (3) A  =  AK  (9). 

We  can  readily  combine  these  propositions  into  one  by 
substituting  for  A  in  the  second  side  of  (i)  its  expression 

in  (2).     We  thus  get 

A  =  ABO, 

and  by  repeating  the  process  over  and  over  again  we 

obtain  the  single  proposition 

A  =  ABCDEFGHIJK. 

But  Dr.  Thomson  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  can 

obtain  in  this  manner  a  definition  of  copper.     Strictly 

speaking,  the  above  proposition  is  only  a  description  of 

copper,  and  all  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  substances 

in   scientific  works  may  be  summed   up   in   this  form. 

Thus   we   may  assert  of  the   organic   substances  called 

Paraffins   that  they  are  all  saturated  hydrocarbons,  in? 

capable  of  uniting  with  other  substances,  produced  by 

heating  the  alcoholic  iodides  with  zinc,  and  so  on.     It 

may  be  shown  that  no  amoimt  of  ordinary  description 

can  be  equivalent  to  definition. 

Fallacies. 

I  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  showing  that  all  the 
forms  of  reasoning  of  the  old  syllogistic  logic,  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  other  forms   in  addition,  may  be 

i  *  ^xl  Outline  uf  the  Laws  of  Thought,'  Fifth  Ed.  p.  1 61. 
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iilv  and  dearly  explained  on  the  single  principle  of 
Bubetitution.  It  is  now  desirable  to  show  that  the  same 
principle  would  prevent  us  falling  into  fallacies.  So  long 
as  we  exactly  observe  the  one  rule  of  substitution  of 
equivalents  it  will  be  impossible  to  commit  a  paralogism, 
or  to  break  any  one  of  the  elaborate  rules  of  the  ancient 
system.  One  rule  is  thus  proved  to  be  as  powerful  as 
the  six,  eight,  or  more  rules  by  which  the  correctness  of 
syllogistic  reasoning  was  guarded. 

It  was  a  fundamental  rule,  for  instance,  that  two  nega- 
tive premises  could  give  no  conclusion.  If  we  take  the 
propositions — 

Granite  is  not  a  sedimentary  rock,  (i) 

Basalt  is  not  a  sedimentary  rock,  (2) 

we  ought  not  to  be  able  to  draw  any  inference  concerning 
the  relation  of  granite  and  basalt.  Taking  our  letter- 
terms  thus 

A  =  granite 

B  =  sedimentary  rock 
C  =  basalt, 
ilif  premises  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

A  -  B  (i) 

C^B.  (2) 

\\  ♦'  have  in  this  form  two  statements  of  difference ;  but 
tli^r  principle  of  inference  can  only  work  with  a  statement 
•if  ;igreement  or  identity  (p.  62).  Thus  our  rule  gives 
Us  ii«i  jxjwer  whatever  of  drawing  any  inference. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  indeed,  that  we  claim  the 
jf.wer  ^»f  always  turning  a  negative  proposition  into  an 
atfimiative  one  ;  and  it  might  seem  that  the  old  rule  of 
iiv;r«itive  premises  would  be  thus  circumvented.  Let  us 
iry.  The  premises  (i)  and  (2)  when  affirmatively  stated 
(*fi'  p.   54),  will  take  the  foim 

k  =  kh  (i) 

C  =  C6.  {2) 
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The  reader  will  find  it  impossible  by  the  rule  of  substitu- 
tion to  discover  a  relation  between  A  and  C.  Three  terms 
occur  in  these  premises,  namely  A,  6,  and  C ;  but  they 
are  so  combined  that  no  term  occurring  in  one  has  its 
exact  equivalent  stated  in  the  other.  No  substitution 
can  therefore  be  made,  and  the  principle  holds  true. 
Fallacy  is  impossible. 

It   would    be   a   mistake    to    suppose   that   the   mere 
occurrence   of  negative   terms  in   both  premises  render 
them  incapable  of  yielding  a  conclusion.     The  old  rules 
of  logic  informed  us  that  from  two  negative  premises  no 
conclusion  could  be  drawn,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  rule 
in  this  bare  form  does  not  hold  universally  true ;  and  I 
am  not   aware   that  juiy  precise   explanation   has  been 
given   of  the   conditions  under   which   it   is   or   is  not 
imperative.     Consider  the  following  example- 
Whatever  is  not  metallic  is  not  capable  of  power- 
ful magnetic  influence,  ( i ) 
Carbon  is  not  metallic,  (2) 
Therefore,  carbon  is  not  capable  of  powerful  mag- 
netic influence.                                                    (3) 
Here  we  have  two  distinctly  negative  premises  (i)  and 
(2),  and  yet  they  yield  a  perfectly  valid  negative  con- 
clusion (3).      The  syllogistic  rule  is  actually  falsified  in 
its  bare  and  general  statement.     In  this  and  many  other 
cases  we   can  convert  the  propositions  into  affirmative 
ones  which  yield  a  conclusion.     To  show  this  let 
A  =  carbon,                         B  =  metallic, 
0  =  capable  of  powerful  magnetic  influence. 

The  premises  readily  take  the  form 

6   =6c  (i) 

A  =  Kb,  (2) 

and  substitution  for  6  in  (2)  by  means  of  (i),  gives  the 

conclusion 

A  =  khc  (3) 
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Our  principle  of  inference  then  includes  the  rule  of  nega- 
tive premises  whenever  it  is  true,  and  discriminates  correctly 
between  the  cases  where  it  does  and  does  not  apply. 

The  paralogism,  anciently  called  Undistributed  Middle, 
is  also  easily  exhibited  and  infallibly  avoided  by  our 
system.     Let  the  premises  be 

Hydrogen  is  an  element,  (i) 

All  metals  are  elements.  (2) 

According  to  the  syllogistic  rules  the  middle  term  element 
is  here  undistributed,  and  no  conclusion  can  be  ol)tained ; 
we  cannot  tell  then  whether  hydrogen  is  or  is  not  a 
metal.     Bepresent  the  terms  as  follows — 

A  =  hydrogen 
B  =  element 
C  =  metal. 
The  premises  then  become 

A  =  AB  (i) 

C  =  CB.  (2) 

The  reader  will  here,  as  in  a  former  page  (p.  75),  find 
it  impossible  to  make  any  substitution.  The  only  term 
which  occurs  in  both  premises  is  B,  but  it  is  combined 
with  different  letters.  For  CB  we  cannot  substitute  the 
••(juivalent  of  AB.  We  have  no  right  to  decompose 
C'mbiuations ;  and  if  we  adhere  rigidly  to  the  rule  given, 
that  if  two  terms  are  stated  to  be  equivalent  we  may 
substitute  one  for  the  other,  we  cannot  commit  the 
fallacy.  It  is  apparent  that  the  form  of  premises  given 
al>ove  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  obtained  bv  trans- 
lating  two  negative  premises  into  the  afHrmative  form. 

The  old  fallacy,  techniaUly  called  the  Illicit  Process  of 
tlie  !Major  Term,  is  more  easy  to  commit  and  more  difti- 
rult  to  detect  than  any  other  breach  of  the  syllogistic  rules. 
In  uur  system  It  could  hardly  occur.    From  the  premises 
All  planets  are  subject  to  gravity,  (i) 

Fixed  stars  are  not  phmets,  (2) 
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we  might  inadvertently  but  fallaciously  infer  that,  '  Fixed 
stars  are  not  subject  to  gravity/  To  reduce  the  premises 
to  symbolic  form,  let 

A  =  planet 

B  =  fixed  star 

C  =  subject  to  gravity  ; 
then  we  have  the  propositions 

A  =  AC  (i) 

B  =  Ba.  (2) 

The  reader  will  try  in  vain  to  produce  from  these 
premises  by  legitimate  substitution  any  relation  between 
B  and  C ;  he  could  not  then  commit  the  fallacy  of 
asserting  that  B  is  not  C. 

There  remain  two  other  kinds  of  paralogism,  com- 
monly known  as  the  fallacy  of  Foiu-  Terms  and  the  Illicit 
Process  of  the  Minor  term.  They  are  so  evidently  impos- 
sible while  we  obey  the  rule  of  the  substitution  of  equi- 
valents, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  illustrations. 
When  there  are  four  distinct  terms  in  two  propositions 
there  could  be  no  opening  for  a  substitution.  As  to  the 
Illicit  Process  of  the  Minor  it  consists  in  a  flagrant  sub- 
stitution for  a  term  of  another  wider  term  which  is  not 
known  to  be  equivalent  to  it,  and  which  is  therefore 
forbidden  by  our  rule  to  be  substituted  for  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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Ik  the  previous  chapter  I  have  exhibited  various  forms 
of  deductive  reasoning  by  the  process  of  substitution,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  treated  without  the  use  of  disjunctive 
propositions  ;  but  we  cannot  long  defer  the  consideration 
of  this  more  complex  class  of  identities.  General  terms 
arise,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  29),  from  classifying  or  men- 
tally uniting  together  all  objects  which  agree  in  certain 
qualities,  the  value  of  this  union  consisting  in  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  knowledge  is  multiplied  thereby.  In 
forming  such  classes  or  general  notions,  we  overlook  or 
abstract  the  points  of  difference  which  exist  between  the 
objects  joined  together,  and  fix  our  attention  only  on  the 
points  of  agreement.  But  every  process  of  thought  may 
l)e  said  to  have  its  inverse  process,  which  consists  in 
undoing  the  effects  of  the  direct  process.  Just  as  division 
undoes  multiplication,  and  evolution  undoes  involution, 
>*j  we  must  have  a  process  which  undoes  abstraction,  or 
the  operation  of  forming  general  notions.  This  inverse 
process  will  consist  in  distinguishing  the  separate  objects 
f*r  minor  classes  which  are  the  constituent  parts  of  any 
wider  class.  When  we  mentally  unite  together  certain 
objects  visible  in  the  sky  and  call  them  planets,  we  shall 
afu-rwards  need  to  distinguish  the  contents  of  this  general 
rjMiion,  which  we  do  in  the  disjunctive  proposition  — 

A  planet  is  either  Mercury  or  Venus  or  the  Earth  or 

or  Neptune. 

Having  forme<l  the  very  ^vide  class  *  vertebrate  animal/ 
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we  may  specify  its  subordinate  classes  thus  : — '  A  verte- 
brate animal  is  either  a  mammaUan,  bird,  reptile,  or 
fish/  Nor  is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  possible 
alternatives.  '  An  exogenous  plant  is  either  a  ranun- 
culus, a  poppy,  a  crucifer,  a  rose,  or  it  belongs  to  some 
one  of  the  other  seventy  natural  orders  of  exogens  at 
present  recognised  by  botanists/  A  cathedral  chiu^ch  in 
England  must  be  either  that  of  London,  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Salisbury,  Manchester,  or  of  one  of  about 
twenty-four  cities  possessing  such  churches.  And  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  specify  the  meaning  of  the  term 
*star,'  we  should  require  to  enumerate  as  alternatives, 
not  only  the  many  thousands  of  stars  recorded  in  cata- 
logues,  but  the  many  millions  yet  unnamed. 

Whenever  we  thus  distinguish  the  parts  of  a  general 
notion  we  employ  a  disjunctive  proposition,  in  at  least 
one  side  of  which  are  several  alternatives  joined  by  the 
so  called  disjimctive  conjunction  or,  a  contracted  form  of 
other,  Tliere  must  be  some  relation  between  the  parts 
thus  connected  in  one  proposition ;  we  may  call  it  the 
disjunctive  or  alternative  relation,  and  we  must  carefully 
inquire  into  its  nature  and  results.  This  relation  is  that 
of  doubt  and*  ignorance,  giving  rise  to  choice  or  imcer- 
tainty.  Whenever  we  classify  and  abstract  we  must  open 
the  way  to  such  uncertainty.  By  fixing  our  attention  on 
certain  attributes  to  the  exclusion  of  others  we  necessarily 
leave  it  doubtful  what  those  other  attributes  are.  The 
term  *  molar  tooth '  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  wider  term  '  tooth.'  But  if  we  meet  with  the 
simple  term  *  tooth'  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  it 
is  an  incisor,  a  canine,  or  a  molar  tooth.  This  doubt, 
however,  may  be  resolved  by  other  information,  and  we 
have  to  consider  what  are  the  appropriate  logical  pro- 
cesses for  treating  disjunctive  propositions  in  connection 
with  other  propositions  disjunctive  or  otherwise. 
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Expression  of  the  Alternative  Relation. 

In  order  to  represent  disjunctive  propositions  with 
convenience  we  require  a  sign  of  the  alternative  or  dis- 
junctive relation,  equivalent  to  one  meaning  at  least  of 
the  little  conjunction  or  so  frequently  used  in  common 
language.  I  propose  to  use  for  this  purpose  the  sym- 
bol +  .  In  my  first  logical  Essay  I  followed  the  example 
of  Dr.  Boole  and  adopted  the  common  sign  +  ;  but  this  sign 
should  not  be  employed  unless  there  exists  exact  analogy 
between  mathematical  addition  and  logical  alternation. 
We  shall  find  that  the  analogy  is  of  a  very  partial  cha- 
racter, and  that  there  is  such  profound  difierence  between 
a  logical  and  a  mathematical  term  as  should  prevent  our 
uniting  them  by  the  same  symbol.  Accordingly  I  have 
chosen  a  sign  +  ,  which  seems  aptly  to  suggest  whatever 
degree  of  analogy  may  exist  without  implying  more. 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  symbol  we  will  now  proceed  to 
investigate  and  determine. 

Nature  of  the  Alternative  Relation. 

Befi»n.*  treating  disjunctive  propositions  it  is  indis- 
I  trijfiable  to  decide  whether  the  alternatives  shall  be 
C"n.«idered  exclusive  or  unexclusive.  By  exclusive  alter- 
untirts  we  mean  those  which  cannot  contain  the  same 
things.     Thus 

Matter  is  solid,  or  liquid,  or  gaseous ; 
but  the  same  portion  of  matter  cannot  be  at  once  solid  and 
liquid,  properly  siH,*aking  ;  still  less  can  we  su}>pose  it  to 
\^  polid  and  gaseous,  or  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  all  at 
the  same  time.  Many  examples  on  the  other  hand  can 
ftr^dily  Ikj  suggested  in  which  two  or  more  alternatives 
riiav  hold  true  of  the  same  object.     Thus 

Luminous  bodies  are  self-lunnnous  or  luminous  by 
refltKlion. 

t; 
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It  is  undoubtedly  possible  by  the  laws  of  optics,  that  tlie 
same  surface  may  at  one  and  the  same  moment  give  off 
light  of  its  own  and  reflect  the  light  from  other  bodies. 
We  speak  familiarly  of  deaf  or  dumb  persons,  knowing 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  are  deaf  from  biith  are 
also  dumb. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  great  many  cases, 
perhaps  the  greater  number  of  cases,  alternatives  are 
exclusive  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Any  one  number  is  incom- 
patible with  any  other;  one  point  of  time  or  place  is 
exclusive  of  all  others.  Roger  Bacon  died  either  in  1284 
or  1292  ;  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  die  in  both  years. 
Henry  Fielding  was  born  either  in  Dublin  or  Somerset- 
shire ;  he  could  not  be  bom  in  both  places.  There  Ls  so 
much  more  precision  and  clearness  in  the  use  of  exclusive 
alternatives  that  we  ought  doubtless  to  select  them 
when  possible.  Old  works  on  logic  accordingly  contained 
a  rule  directing  that  the  Membra  dividentia,  the  parts  of 
a  division  or  the  constituent  species  of  a  genus  should  be 
exclusive  of  each  other. 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  great ,  prevalence  and 
convenience  of  exclusive  divisions  that  the  majority  of 
logicians  have  held  it  necessary  to  make  every  alternative 
in  a  disjunctive  proposition  exclusive  of  every  other  one. 
Aquinas  considered  that  when  this  was  not  the  case  the 
proposition  was  actually  ^ofoe,  and  Kant  adopted  the  same 
opinion  *  A  multitude  of  statements  to  the  same  effect 
might  readily  be  quoted,  and  if  the  question  were  to  be 
determined  by  the  weight  of  historical  evidence,  it  would 
certainly  go  against  my  view.  Among  recent  logicians 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  as  well  as  Dr.  Boole,  took  the  exclusive 
side.  But  there  are  authorities  to  the  opposite  effect. 
Whately,  Mansel,  and  J.  S.  Mill,  have  all  pointed  out  that 

^  Mansers  '  Aldrich,'  p.  103,  aud  '  ProlegomeDa  Logica/  p.  221. 
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we  mav  often  treat  alternatives  as  Compossihle,  or  true  at 
the  same  tima  Whately  gives  as  an  example^,  '  Virtue 
tends  to  procure  us  either  the  esteem  of  mankind,  or  the 
favour  of  God/  and  he  adds,  *Here  both  members  are 
true,  and  consequently  from  one  being  affirmed  we  are  not 
authorized  to  deny  the  other.  Of  course  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  in  each  case,  from  the  context,  whether  it  is 
meant  to  be  implied  that  the  members  are  or  are  not 
exclusive/  Mansel  says  ^  *  We  may  happen  to  know  that 
two  alternatives  cannot  be  true  together,  so  that  the 
affirmation  of  the  second  necessitates  the  denial  of  the  first ; 
but  this,  as  Boethius  observes,  is  a  material,  not  s.  formal 
consequence/  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  also  pointed  out  the 
absurdities  which  would  arise  from  always  interpreting 
alternatives  as  exclusive.  '  If  we  assert,'  he  says  ** ,  *  that 
a  man  who  has  acted  in  some  particular  way  must  be 
either  a  knave  or  a  fool,  we  by  no  means  assert,  or  intend 
to  assert,  that  he  cannot  be  both.'  Again,  *to  make  an 
entirely  unselfish  use  of  despotic  power,  a  man  must  be 

♦  itlier   a    saint   or   a  philosopher Does   the    dis- 

j'liictive  premise  necessarily  imply,  or  must  it  be  construed 
:i>  supposing,  that  the  same  person  cannot  be  both  a 
-tint  and  a  philosopher?  Such  a  constiniction  would  be 
ridicidous/ 

I  dLscuss  this  subject  fully  because  it  is  really  the  point 
which  separates  my  logical  syste^m  from  that  of  the  late 
l>r.  Boole.  In  his  'Laws  of  Thought'  (p.  32)  he  expressly 
•wivs,  •  In  strictness,  the  words  "  and,"  "  or/'  interposed 
Utween  the  terms  descriptive  of  two  or  more  classes  of 
"hjectiH,  imply  that  those  classes  are  quite  distinct,  so  that 
Lo  meml^er  of  one  is  found  in  another.'     This  I  altogether 


^  •  ElemeiitB  of  I/>gic/  Book  II.  chap.  iv.  sect.  4. 

"  AlJrich,  'Artis  Logicae  Riulimenta/  p.  104. 

■!   •  Examination  of  Sir  W.  ITainiltons  Pliil<»sophy/  pi>.  452-4r)4- 

r;  2 
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dispute.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  these  conjunctions  we  do 
not  necessarily  join  distinct  terms  only  ;  and  when  terms 
so  joined  do  prove  to  be  logically  distinct,  it  is  by  virtue 
of  a  tacit  premise^  something  in  the  meaning  of  the  names 
and  our  knowledge  of  them,  which  teaches  us  they  are 
distinct.  And  when  our  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words  joined  is  defective  it  will  often  be  impossible  to 
decide  whether  terms  joined  by  conjunctions  are  exclusive 
or  not. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  proposition  *A  peer  is  either 
a  duke,  or  a  marquis,  or  an  earl,  or  a  viscount,  or  a  baron.' 
If  expressed  in  Professor  Boole's  symbols,  it  would  be 
implied  that  a  peer  cannot  be  at  once  a  duke  and  marquis, 
or  marquis  and  earl.  Yet  many  peers  do  possess  two  or 
more  titles,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
Earl  of  Dublin,  and  Baron  Renfrew.  If  it  were  enacted  by 
parliament  that  no  peer  should  have  more  than  one  title, 
this  would  be  the  tacit  premise  which  Professor  Boole 
assumes  to  exist.  Nor  is  the  restriction  true  of  more 
common  terms. 

In  the  sentence  *  Repentance  is  not  a  single  act,  but  a 
habit  or  virtue,'  it  cannot  be  implied  that  a  virtue  is  not  a 
habit ;  by  Aristotle's  definition  it  is. 

Milton  has  the  expression  in  one  of  his  sonnets, 
*  Unstain'd  by  gold  or  fee/  where  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  fee  is  not  always  gold,  the  gold  is  meant  to  be  a  fee 
or  bribe. 

Tennyson  has  the  expression  'wreath  or  anadem.'  Most 
readers  would  be  quite  uncertain  whether  a  wreath  may 
be  an  anadem,  or  an  anadem  a  wreath,  or  whether  they 
are  quite  distinct  or  quite  the  same. 

From  Darwin's  *  Origin,'  I  take  the  expression,  *  When 
we  see  any  part  or  organ  developed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  or  manner.'  In  this,  or  is  used  twice,  and  neither 
time  disjunctively.     For    if  part  and    organ    are    not 
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Rynonyraous,  at  any  rate  an  organ  is  a  part.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  a  part  may  be  developed  at  the  same  time 
both  iu  an  extraordinary  degree  and  manner,  although 
such  cases  may  be  comparatively  very  rare. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  ordinary  writings,  it 
will  thus  be  found  that  the  meanings  of  terms  joined  by 
'and'  *or'  vary  from  absolute  identity  up  to  absolute 
contrariety.  There  is  no  logical  condition  of  distinctness 
at  all,  and  when  we  do  choose  exclusive  expressions,  it  is 
because  our  subject  demands  it.  The  ipatter,  i^ot  the  form 
of  an  expression,  points  out  whether  terms  are  exclusive  «, 

Tlie  question,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  theoretical  importance,  because  it  furnishes  the 
true  distinction  between  the  sciences  of  Logic  and  Ma- 
thematics. It  is  the  very  foundation  of  number  that  every 
imit  shall  be  distinct  from  every  other  unit ;  but  Dr.  Boole 
imported  the  conditions  of  number  into  the  science  of 
Logic,  and  produced  a  system  which,  though  wonderful  in 
its  results,  was  not  a  system  of  logic  at  all. 

Lairs  of  the  Disjunctive  Relation, 

In  cr>nsidering  the  combination  or  synthesis  of  terms 
i  p.  39),  we  found  that  certain  laws,  those  of  Simplicity  and 
r.iminutativeness,  must  be  observed.  In  uniting  terms  by 
thf  disjunctive  symbol  we  shall  find  that  the  same  or 
rl^»celv  similar  laws  hold  true.  The  alternatives  of  either 
iiienilxT  of  a  disjiuictive  proposition  are  certainly  conmui- 
tative.  Just  as  we  cannot  properly  distinguish  between 
/•/•■/#  (infl  rarr  fjeins  and  rare  and  rich  genis,  so  wo  must 
«».ij>ider  as  identical  the  expression  I'ich  or  rare  geniSy  and 
/••/r-  or  rich  rjfnus.     In  our  symbolic  languaf2;e  we  may  say 

A  I  II  =  r>  I  A. 

"  *  Pnn*  l><»^n<-.'  |»|).  7^>,  77. 
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The  order  of  statemeut,  in  short,  has  no  effect  upon  the 
meaning  of  an  aggregate  of  alternatives,  so  that  the  Law 
of  Commutativeness  holds  true  of  the  disjunctive  symbol. 

As  we  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  joining  as  alter- 
natives terms  which  are  not  really  different,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  How  shall  we  treat  two  or  more  alternatives 
when  they  are  clearly  shown  to  be  the  same  \  If  we 
have  it  asserted  that  P  is  Q  or  R,  and  it  is  afterwards 
proved  that  Q  is  but  another  name  for  R,  the  result  is 
that  P  is  either  R  or  R.  How  shall  we  interpret  such  a 
statement  \  What  would  be  the  meaning,  for  instance,  of 
'  wreath  or  anadem '  if,  on  referring  to  a  dictionary,  we 
found  atiadem  described  as  a  wreath  ?  I  take  it  to  be 
self-evident  that  the  meaning  would  then  become  simply 
*  wreath/     Accordingly  we  may  aflSrm  the  general  law 

A  I  A  =  A. 
Any  number  of  identical  alternatives  may  alw^ays  be 
reduced  to,  and  are  logically  equivalent  to,  any  one  of 
those  alternatives.  This  is  a  law  which  distinguishes 
mathematical  terms  from  logical  terms,  because  it  ob- 
viously does  not  apply  to  the  former.  I  propose  to  call 
it  the  Law  of  Unity ^  because  it  must  really  be  involved 
in  any  definition  of  a  mathematical  unit.  This  law  is 
closely  analogous  to  the  Law  of  Simplicity,  AA  =  A  ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  connection  is  worth  v  of  attention. 

I  am  not  aware  that  logicians  have  in  any  adequate  way 
noticed  the  close  relation  between  combined  and  dis- 
junctive terms,  namely  that  every  disjunctive  term  is  the 
negative  of  a  corresponding  combined  term,  and  vice  versd. 
Consider  the  term 

Malleable  dense  metal. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  class  of  things  which  are  not 
malleable-dense-metals  ?  Whatever  is  included  under  that 
term  must  have  all  the  qualities  of  malleability,  denseness, 
and  metallic  nature.     Wherever  any  one  or  more  of  the 
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qualities  is  wanting,  the  combined  terni  will  not  apply. 
Hence  the  negative  of  the  whole  term  is 

Not-malleable  or  not-dense  or  not-metallic. 
In  the  above  the  conjunction  or  must  clearly  be  inter- 
preted as  unexclusive ;  for  there  inay  readily  be  objects 
which  are  both  not-malleable,  and  not-dense,  and  perhaps 
notrmetallic  at  the  same  time.  If  in  fact  we  were  required 
to  use  or  in  a  strictly  exclusive  manner,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  specify  seven  distinct  alternatives  in  order  to 
describe  the  negative  of  a  combination  of  three  single 
terms.  The  negatives  of  four  or  five  terms  would  consist 
of  fifteen  or  thirty-one  alternatives.  This  consideration 
alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  meaning  of  or  can- 
not be  always  exclusive  in  common  language. 

Elxpressed  symbolically,  we  may  say  that  the  negative 
of 

ABC 

is  not-A  or  not-B  or  not-C  ; 

that  is,  a  \  h  \  c. 

Ri-ciprocally  the  negjitlve  of 

P  I-  Q  I  R 

is  J7(p\ 

Every    disjunctive   term,    then,    is    the   negative  of  a 

o.nibiiied  term,  and  vice  versa. 

A|  ply  this  result  to  the  combined  term  AAA,  and  its 

ii't-jjtitive  is 

a  '[   a  ■[   a. 

X«»w  since  AAA  is  by  the  Law  of  Simplicity  equivalent  to 
A,  :^  n  \  a  \  n  must  be  by  the  Law  of  Unity  equivalent 
t'»  n.     Each  law  thus  necessarily  presupposes  the  other. 

Symbolic  expression  of  the  Law  of  Duality. 

We  may  now  employ  our  sj^mbol  of  alternation  to  ex])ress 
in  a  clear  and  fonnal  manner  the  tliird  Fundamental  T^aw 
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of  Thought,  which  I  have  called  the  Law  of  Duality. 

Taking  A  to  represent  any  class  or  object  or  quality,  and 

B   any  other  class,  object   or  quality,  we    may  always 

assert  that  A  either  agrees  with  B,  or  does  not  agree. 

Thus  we  may  say 

A  =  AB  I-  A6. 

This  is  a  formula  which  will  henceforth   be   constantly 
employed,  and  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  reasoning. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  why  A  is  inserted 
in  both  alternatives  of  the  second  member  of  the  identity, 
and  why  the  law  is  not  stated  in  the  form 

A  =  B+6. 
But  if  he  will  consider  the  contents  of  the  last  section 
(p.  87),  he  will  see  that  the  latter  expression  cannot  be 
correct,  otherwise  no  term  would  have  any  negative. 
For  the  negative  of  B  I-  6  is  6B,  or  a  self-contradictory 
term ;  so  that  if  A  were  identical  with  B  +  6,  its  nega- 
tive a  would  be  non-existent.  This  result  would  generally 
be  an  absurd  one,  and  I  see  much  reason  to  think  that  in 
a  strictly  logical  point  of  view  it  would  always  be  absurd. 
In  all  probability  we  ought  to  assume  as  a  fundamental 
logical  axiom  that  every  term  has  its  negative  in  thought. 
We  cannot  think  at  all  without  separating  what  we  think 
about  from  other  different  things,  and  these  things  neces- 
sarily form  the  negative  notion^.  If  so,  it  follows  that 
any  term  of  the  form  B  +  6  is  just  as  self-contradictory 
as  one  of  the  form  B6. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  in  this  place  the 
three  great  Laws  of  Thought  in  their  symbolic  form,  thus 

Law  of  Identity  A  =  A. 

Law  of  Contradiction        Aa  =  o. 
Law  of  Duality  A  =  AB  l-  A6. 

'  *Pure  Logic/  p.   65.     See  also  the  criticism  of  this  point  by  De 
Morgan  in  the  '  Athenfleum/  No.  1892,  30th  January,  1864  ;  p.  155. 
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Various  Forms  of  the  Disjunctive  Proposition. 

Disjunctive  propositions  may  occur  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  of  which  the  old  logicians  took  very  insufficient 
notice.  There  may  be  any  number  of  alternatives  each  of 
which  may  be  a  combination  of  any  number  of  simple 
terms.  A  proposition,  again,  may  be  disjxmctive  in  one 
or  both  members.     The  proposition 

Solids  or  liquids  or  gases  are  electrics  or  conductors  of 
electricity 
is  an  example  of  the  doubly  disjimctive  form.  The  mean- 
ing of  anv  such  proposition  is  that  whatever  falls  under 
any  one  or  more  alternatives  on  one  side  must  fafl  under 
one  or  more  alternatives  on  the  other  side.  From  what 
has  been  said  before,  it  is  apparent  that  the  proposition 

A+B=C+D 
wiU  correspond  to 

ah  =  cdr 
each   member   of  the   latter  being    the    negative    of   a 
member  of  the  former  proposition* 

As  an  instance  of  a  complex  disjunctive  proposition 
I  may  pve  Seniors  definition  of  wealth,  namely  *  Wealth 
is  what  is  transferable,  limited  in  supply,  and  either 
[•nxluctive  of  pleasure  or  preventive  of  pain?/ 

Let  A  =  wealth 

B  =  transferable 
C  =  limited  in  supply 
D  =  productive  of  pleasure 
E  =  preventive  of  pain. 
The  definition  takes  the  form 

A  =  BC(D  I  E) ; 
fiut   if  w<*  develop  the    alternatives    by  a  method   to  be 
;itt*-rwards  more  fully  considered,  it  becomes 

A  =  BCDE  I  BCDc>  i  BC(/E. 

*    Rxilc's  *  Laws  of  Thought,'  p.  to6.     Jovons'  '  Pure  Tjojjfic.'  p.  60. 
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An  example  of  a  still  more  complex  proposition  may 
be  found  in  De  Morgan's  writings \  and  is  as  follows : — 
*  He  must  have  been  rich,  and  if  not  absolutely  mad  was 
weakness  itself,  subjected  either  to  bad  advice  or  to  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.' 

If  we  assign  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  succession, 

thus, 

A  =  he 

B  =  rich 

C  =  absolutely  mad 

D  =  weakness  itself 

E  =  subjected  to  bad  advice 

F  =  subjected  to  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
the  proposition  will  take  the  form 

A=AB{C  +  D(E  +  F)}, 
and  if  we  develop  the  alternatives,  expressing  some  of 
the  different  cases  which  may  happen,  we  obtain 
A  =  ABC  +  ABcDEF  +  ABcDE/+  ABcDeF. 

Inference  by  Disjunctive  Propositions. 

Before  we  can  make  a  free  use  of  disjunctive  propositions 
in  the  processes  of  inference  we  must  consider  how  dis- 
junctive terms  can  be  combined  together  or  with  simple 
terms.  In  the  first  place,  to  combine  a  simple  term  with 
a  disjunctive  one,  we  must  combine  it  with  every  alter- 
ii:itive  of  the  disjunctive  terra.  A  vegetable,  for  instance, 
is  either  a  herb,  a  shrub,  or  a  tree.  Hence  an  exogenous 
vegetable  is  either  an  exogenous  herb,  or  an  exogenous 
shrub,  or  an  exogenous  tree.  Symbolically  stated  this 
process  of  combination  is  as  follows — 

A(B  +  C)  =  AB  +  AC. 

Secondly,  to  combine  two  disjunctive  terms  with  each 
other,  combine  each  alternative  of  one  separately  with  each 

^  *0n  the  Syllogism,'  No.  iii.  p.  12.     Gamb.  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  x. 
part  i. 
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alternative  of  the  other.  Since  flowering  plants  are 
either  exogens  or  endogens,  and  are  at  the  same  time  either 
herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  it  follows  that  there  are  altogether 
six  alternatives — namely,  exogenous  herbs,  exogenous 
shrubs,  exogenous  trees,  endogenous  herbs,  endogenous 
shrubs,  endogenous  trees.  This  process  of  combination  is 
shown  in  the  general  form 

(A  +  B)  (C  +  D)  =  AC  +  AD  +  BC  +  BD. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that,  however  numerous 
the  terms  combined,  or  the  alternatives  in  those  terms,  we 
may  effect  the  combination  provided  each  alternative  is 
ci>mbined  with  each  alternative  of  the  other  terms,  as  in' 
the  algebraic  process  of  multiplication. 

Some  processes  of  deduction  may  at  once  be  exhibited. 
We  may  always,  for  instance,  unite  the  same  qualifying 
term  to  each  side  of  an  identity  even  though  one  or  both 
members  of  the  identity  be  disjunctive.     Thus  let 

A  =  B+C. 
Now  it  is  self-evident  that 

AD  =  AD, 
and  ill  r>ne  bide  of  this  identity  we  may  for  A  substitute 
its  e^^juivalent  B  +  C  obtaining 

AD  =  BD  +  CD. 

Since  *a  gaseous  element  is  either  hydrogen,  or  oxygen, 
•  »r  nitrt^goii,  or  chlorine,  or  fluorine/ it  follows  that  *a  free 
;::i.-rf,*<jU3  element  is  either  free  hydrogen,  or  free  oxygen, 
*jX  free  nitrogen,  or  free  chlorine,  or  free  fluorine.' 

This  process  of  combination  will  lead  to  most  useful 
iiifcrencert  when  the  qualifying  adjective  combined  with 
f^'th  sid€\s  of  the  proposition  is  a  negative  of  one  or  more 
altc-niatives.  Since  chlorine  is  a  coloured  gas,  we  may 
inlrr  that  '  a  colourless  gaseous  element  is  either  (coloiu*- 
le?v?>  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  fluorine.'  The  alter- 
.vilive  chlorine  disappears  beaiuse  colourless  chlorine  does 
livt    exist.      Again,  since  *a    tooth    is    either    an    incisor. 
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canine,  bicuspid,  or  molar,'  it  follows  that  *a  not-incisor 
tooth  is  either  canine,  bicuspid,  or  molar/  The  general 
rule  is  that  from  the  denial  of  any  of  the  alternatives  the 
affirmation  of  the  remainder  can  be  inferred.  Now  this 
result  clearly  follows,  from  our  process  of  substitution  ;  for 
if  we  have  the  proposition: 

A  =  B  |C  |D, 
and  insert  this  expression  for  A  on  one  side  of  the  self- 
evident  identity 

A6  =  A6, 

we  obtain  A6  =  AB6  +  A6C  +  A6D  ; 

and,  as  the  first  of  the  three  alternatives  is  self-contra- 
dictory, we  strike  it  out  according  to  the  law  of  contra- 
diction :  there  remains 

A6  =  A6C  +  A6D. 
Thus  our  system  fully  includes  and  explains  that  mood  of 
the   Disjunctive  Syllogism  technically  called  the  modus 
tolleyido  po7iens. 

But  the  reader  must  carefully  observe  that  the  Dis- 
junctive Syllogism  of  the  mood  ponendo  tollens,  which  af- 
firms one  alternative,  and  thence  infers  the  denial  of  the  rest, 
cannot  be  held  true  in  this  system.     If  I  9ay,  indeed,  that 

Water  is  either  salt  or  fresh  water, 
it  seems  evident  that  *  water  which  is  salt  is  not  fresh/ 
But  this  inference  really  proceeds  from  our  knowledge 
that  water  cannot  be  at  once  salt  and  fresh.  This  incon- 
sistency of  the  alternatives,  as  I  have  fully  shown,  will 
not  always  hold.     Thus,  if  1  say 

Gems  are  either  rare  stones  or  beautiful  stones,      ( i ) 
it  will  obviously  not  follow  that 

A  rare  gem  is  not  a  beautiful  stone,  (2) 

nor  that 

A  beautiful  gem  is  not  a  rare  stone.  (3) 

Our  symbolic  method  gives  only  true  conclusions  ;  for  if 
we  take 
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A  =  gem 
B  =  rare  stone 
C  =  beautiful  stone, 
the  proposition  ( i )  is  of  the  form 

A  =  B  F  C 
hence  AB  =  B  +  BC 

and  AC  =  BC  +  C ; 

but  these  inferences  are  not  equivalent  to  the  false  ones 
(2)  and  (3). 

We  can  readily  represent  such  disjunctive  reasoning,  when 
it  is  valid,  by  expressing  the  inconsistency  of  the  alterna- 
tives explicitly.     Thus  if  we  resort  to  our  instance  of 

Water  is  either  salt  or  fresh, 
and  take  A  =  Water 

B  =  8alt 
C  =  fresh, 
then  the  premise  is  apparently  of  the  form 

A  =  AB  +  AC ; 
but  in  reality  there  are  the  imexpressed  conditions  that 
*  wliat  i.s  salt  is  not  fresh,'  and  '  wliat  is  fresh  is  not  salt ; ' 

«ir,  in  letter-terms, 

B  =  Bo 

C  =  6C. 

N«>w,  if  we  substitute  thefie  descriptions  in  the  original 

{•ro[x>sition,  we  obtain 

A  =  ABc  I  A6C  ; 

uiuting  B  to  each  side  we  infer 

AB  =  ABc  +  ABiC 

or  AB  =  ABc* ; 

that  it». 

Water  which  is  Piilt  is  water  salt  and  not  fresh. 

I  should  weary  the  reader  if  I  attempted  to  illustrate 
t[;t/  multitude  of  funns  which  disjunctive  leasoning  may 
tiJce  ;  and  as  in  the  next  chapter  we  shall  be  constantly 
treating  the  subject,  I  must  here  restrict  myself  to  a  single 
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instance.  A  very  common  process  of  reasoning  consists  in 
the  determination  of  the  name  of  a  thing  by  the  successive 
exclusion  of  alternatives,  a  process  called  by  the  old  name 
ahscissio  injiniti.     Take  the  case : — 

Red-coloured  metal  is  either  copper  or  gold      (i) 
Copper  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  (2) 

This  specimen  is  red-coloured  metal  (3) 

This  specimen  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid     (4) 
Therefore  tliis  specimen  consists  of  gold.  (5) 

Assigning  our  letter-symbols  thus  — 

A  =  this  specimen 
B  =  red-coloured  metal 
C  =  copper 
D  =  gold 

E  =  dissolved  by  nitric  acid, 
the  premises  may  be  stated  in  the  form 

B  =  BCc;  +  BcD  (i) 

C  =  CE  (2) 

A  =  AB  (3) 

A  =  Ae.  (4) 

Substituting  for  C  in  (1)  by  means  of  (2)  we  get 

B  =  BCrfE  +  BcD. 
From  (3)  and  (4)  we  may  infer  likewise 

A  =  ABe, 
and   if  in  this  wc  substitute  for  B  its  equivalent  just 
stated,  it  follows  that 

A  =  ABCc^Ee  +  ABcDc. 
The  first  of  the  alternatives  being  contradictory,  the  result 
is  A  =  ABoDe 

which  contains  a  full  description  of  '  this  specimen,'  as 
furnished  in  the  premises,  but  by  ellipsis  indicates  that 
it  is  gold.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  symbolic 
expression  (i)  I  have  explicitly  stated  what  is  certainly 
implied,  that  copper  is  not  gold,  and  gold  not  copper, 
without  which  condition  the  inference  would  not  hold  good. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   INDIRECT   METHOD   OF   INFERENCE. 

The  forms  of  deductive  reasoning  as  yet  considered,  are 
mostly  cases  of  Direct  Deduction  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat.  The  method  of 
Indirect  Deduction  may  be  described  as  that  which  points 
out  what  a  thing  is,  by  showing  that  it  cannot  be  anything 
else.  We  can  define  a  certain  space  upon  a  map,  either  by 
colouring  that  space,  or  by  colouring  all  except  the  space  ; 
the  first  mode  is  positive,  the  second  negative.  The  dif- 
ference, it  will  be  readily  seen,  is  exactly  analogous  to  that 
between  the  direct  and  indirect  proof  in  geometry.  Euclid 
oflen  shows  that  two  lines  are  equal,  by  showing  that  they 
cannot  be  unequal,  and  the  proof  rests  upon  the  known  num- 
Ltr  of  alternatives,  greater,  equal  or  less,  which  are  alone 
Cftiiccivable.  In  other  cases,  as  for  instance  in  the  seventh 
j»r«»p«»sition  of  the  first  book,  he  shows  that  two  lines  must 
iiR-et  in  a  particular  point,  by  showing  that  they  cannot 
ij:ei-t  elsewhere. 

In  logic  we  can  always  define  with  certainty  the  utmost 
riumber  of  alternatives  which  are  conceivable.  The  Law 
of  Duality  ([»p.  6,  88)  enables  us  always  to  iisscrt  that  any 
quality  or  circumstance  whatsoever  is  either  present  or 
aUent  in  anything.  Wliatever  may  be  the  meaning  and 
nature  of  the  terms  A  and  B  it  is  certainly  true  that 

A  =  AB  I  Ah 

B  =  AB  I  aB. 
Tliese  are  universal  though  tacit  premises  which  may 
fie  employed  in  the  solution  of  every  problem,  and  which 
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are  such  invariable  and  necessary  conditions  of  all  thonglit, 
that  they  need  not  be  specially  laid  down.  The  Law  of 
Contradiction  is  a  farther  condition  of  all  thought  and  of 
all  logical  symbols ;  it  enables,  and  in  fact  obb'ges,  us  to 
reject  from  further  consideration  all  terms  which  imply 
the  presence  and  absence  of  the  same  quality.  Now, 
whenever  we  bring  both  these  Laws  of  Thought  into  ex- 
plicit action  by  the  method  of  substitution,  we  employ  the 
Indirect  Method  of  Inference.  It  will  be  found  that  we 
can  treat  not  only  those  arguments  already  exhibited 
according  to  the  direct  method,  but  we  can  also  include  an 
infinite  multitude  of  other  arguments  which  are  incapable 
of  solution  by  any  other  means. 

Some  philosophers,  especially  those  of  France,  have 
held  that  the  Indirect  Method  of  Proof  has  a  certain  infe- 
riority to  a  direct  method,  which  should  prevent  our  using 
it  except  when  obliged.  But  there  are  an  unlimited 
number  of  truths  which  we  can  prove  only  indirectly. 
We  can  prove  that  a  number  is  a  prime  only  by  the 
piu*ely  indirect  method  of  showing  that  it  is  not  any  of  the 
numbers  which  have  divisors,  and  the  remarkable  process 
known  as  Eratosthenes'  Sieve  is  the  only  mode  by  which 
we  can  select  the  prime  numbers  ^  It  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  indirect  method  here  to  be  described.  We 
can  also  prove  that  the  side  and  diameter  of  a  square  are 
incommensiuuble,  but  only  in  the  negative  or  indirect 
manner,  by  showing  that  the  contrary  supposition  con- 
stantly and  inevitably  leads  to  contradiction^.  Many  other 
demonstrations  in  various  branches  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  rest  upon  a  like  method.  Now  if  there  is  only 
one  important  truth  which  must  be,  and  can  only  be 

•See  Horsley,  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1772;  vol.  Ixii.  p.  327. 
Moutucla,  *  Histoire  des  Mathematiques/  vol.  i.  p.  239.  *  Penny 
Cyclopffidia,'  article  Eratosthenes, 

*»  Euclid,  Book  x.  Prop.  117. 
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proved  indirectly,  we  may  say  that  the  process  is  a 
necessary  and  sufficient  one,  and  the  question  of  its  com- 
parative excellence  or  usefulness  is  not  worth  discussion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  that  nearly  half  our  logical 
conclusions  rest  upon  its  employment. 

Simple  Illtistrations. 

In  tracing  out  the  powers  and  results  of  this  method,  we 
will  b^n  with  the  simplest  possible  instance.  Let  us  take 
a  proposition  of  the  very  common  form,  A  =  AB,  say, 

A  Metal  is  an  Element, 
and  let  us  investigate  its  full  meaning.     Any  person  who 
has  had  the  least  logical  training,  is  aware  that  we  can 
draw  from  the  above  proposition  an  apparently  different 
one,  namely, 

A  Not-elem^ent  is  a  Not-metal. 
While  some  logicians,  as  for  instance  De  Morgan,^  have 
considered  the  relation  of  these  two  propositions  to  be 
purely  self-evident,  and  neither  needing  nor  allowing 
analysis,  a  great  many  more  persons,  as  I  have  observed 
while  teaching  logic,  are  at  first  unable  to  perceive  the 
cl««e  connection  between  them.  I  believe  that  a  true  and 
coiijplete  system  of  logic  will  furnish  a  clear  analysis  of 
this  process  which  has  been  called  Contrapositive  Con- 
i>*r^ion  ;  the  full  process  is  as  follows  : — 
Firstly,  by  the  Law  of  Duality  we  know  that 

Not-elemerd  is  either  Metal  or  Not-metah 
Now  if  it  be  metal,  we  know  that  it  is  by  the  premise 
nu  t'l^ment ;  we  should  thus  be  supposing  that  the  very 
name  thing  is  an  element  and  a  not-element,  which  is 
in  oppKjgition  to  the  Law  of  Contradiction.  According  to 
the  onlv  other  alternative,  then,  the  not-element  must  be 
a  liot-metal. 

'  *  Philofiopbical  Magazine,'  December   1852,  Fourth  Series,   vol.   iv. 
F  435.  *On  lodirect  Demonstration.' 

II 
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To  represent  this  process  of  inference  symbolically  we 

take  the  premise  in  the  form 

A  =  AB.  (i) 

We  obaer^'e  that  by  the  Law  of  Duality  the  term  not-B  is 

than  rk-«cribed 

6  =  A6  +  ab.  (2) 

For  A  in  this  proposition  we  substitute  its  description 

as  given  in  ( i ),  obtaining 

b  =  AB6  +  ah. 

But  according  to  the  Law  of  Contradiction  the  term 

ABb  must  be  excluded  from  thought  or 

AB&  =  o. 

Hence  it  results  that  b  is  either  nothing  at  all,  or  it  is 

ab ;  and  the  conclusion  is 

b  =  ab. 

As  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  refer  to  a  conclusion 

of  this  kind  I  shall  call  it,  as  is  usual,  the  Contraposittve 

Prrjposition  of  the  original.     The  reader  need  hardly  be 

cautioned  to  observe  that  from  all  A's  are  B's  it  does  not 

follow  that  all  not-A's   are  not-B's.     For  bv  the   Law 

of  Duality  we  have 

a  =  aB  I  ab, 

and  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  make  any  substitu- 
tion in  this  by  ornr  original  premise  A  =  AB.  It  still 
remains  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  not-metal  is  element 
or  not-element. 

The  proof  of  the  Contrapositive  Proposition  given  above 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  Euclid  applies  in  the 
case  of  geometrical  notions.  De  Morgan  describes  Euclid's 
process  as  follows  ^  : — *  From  every  not-B  is  not-A  he  pro- 
duces every  A  is  B,  thus — If  it  be  possible,  let  this  A  be 
not-B,  but  every  not-B  is  not-A,  therefore  this  A  is  not-A, 
which  is  absurd :  whence  every  A  is  B.'  Now  De  Morgan 
thinks  that  this  proof  is  entirely  needless,  because  common 

^  'Philosophical  Mi^azine/  Dec.  1852  ;  p.  437. 
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logic  gives  the  inference  without  the  use  of  any  geo- 
metrical reasoning.  I  conceive  however  that  logic  gives 
the  inference  only  by  an  indirect  process.  De  Morgan 
claims  *to  see  identity  in  every  A  is  B  and  every  not-B 
is  not-A,  by  a  process  of  thought  prior  to  syllogism/ 
But  whether  prior  to  syllogism  or  not,  I  claim  that  it 
is  not  prior  to  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  process  of 
substitutive  inference  by  which  it  may  be  \mdoubtedly 
demonstrated. 

Employment  of  the  Contrapositive  Proposition. 

We  can  frequently  employ  the  contrapositive  form  of 

a  proposition  by  the  method  of  substitution ;  and  certain 

moods  of  the  ancient  syllogism,  which  we  have  hitherto 

passed  over,  may  thus  be  satisfactorily  comprehended 

in  our  system*     Take  for  instance  the  following  syllogism 

in  the  mood  Camestres  : — 

•  Whales  are  not  true  fish :  for  they  do  not  respire 

water,  whereas  true  fish  do  respire  water.' 

Let  us  take 

A  =  whales, 

B  =  true  fish, 
C  =  respiring  water. 
The  premises  are  of  the  form 

A  =  Ac,  (i) 

B  =  BC.  (2) 

Xow,  by  the  process  of  contraposition  we  obtain  from  (2) 

c  =  be, 
and  we  can  substitute  this  expression  for  c  in  (i),  ob- 
taining 

A  =  Abe, 

or  •  Whales  are  not  true  fish,  not  respiring  water/ 

The  mood  Cesare  does  not  really  difier  from  Camestres 
except  in  the  order  of  the  premises,  and  it  could  be 
exhibited  in  an  exactly  similar  manner. 

H  2 
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The  mood  Baroko  gave  much  trouble  to  the  old  lo- 
gicians who  could  not  reduce  it  to  the  first  figure  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  moods,  and  were  obliged 
to  invent,  specially  for  it  and  for  Bokardo,  a  method  of 
Indirect  Reduction  closely  analogous  to  the  Indirect  proof 
of  Euclid.  Now  these  moods  require  no  exceptional 
processes  in  this  system.  liCt  us  take  as  an  instance  of 
Baroko,  the  argument 

All  heated  solids  give  continuous  spectra,  (i) 

Some  nebulae  do  not  give  continuous  spectra ;     (2) 

Therefore  some  nebulae  are  not  heated  solids.      (3) 

Treating   the   little   word   some  as   an   indeterminate 

adjective  of  selection,  to  which  we  assign  a  symbol  like 

any  other  adjective,  let 

A  =  some 
B  =  nebulas 

C  =  giving  continuous  spectra 
D  =  heated  solid. 
The  premises  then  become 

D  =  DC  (i) 

AB  =  ABo.  (2) 

Now   from   (i)   we   obtain  by  the   Indirect  method  the 

Contrapositive 

c  =  cd, 

and  if  we  substitute  this  expression  for  c  in  (2)  we  have 

AB  =  ABcrf; 

the  full  meaning  of  which  is  that  '  som^  nebulae  do  not 

give  continuous  spectra  and  are  not  solids.' 

We  might  similarly  apply  the  contrapositive  in  many 

other  instances.     Take  the  argument — *A11   fixed   stars 

are  self-liuninous ;   but  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 

not  self-luminous,   amd    are    therefore    not  fixed   stars/ 

Taking  our  terms 

A  =  fixed  stars 

B  =  self-luminous 
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C  =  some 

D  =  heavenly  bodies, 
we  have  the  premises 

A  =  AB,  (i) 

CD  ^  6CD.  (2) 

Now  from  (i)  we  can  draw  the  Contrapositive 

h  =  a6, 
and  substituting  this  expression  for  h  in  (2)  we  obtain 

CD  =  a6CD, 
which    expresses  the  conclusion  of  the   argument    that 
'  some  heavenly  bodies  are  not  fixed  stars/ 

Contrapositive  of  a  Simple  Identity. 

The  reader  should  carefiilly  note  that  when  we  apply 

the   process  of  Indirect  Inference  to  a  simple   identity 

of  the  form 

A  =  B, 

we  may  obtain  ftirther  results.     If  we  wish   to   know 

what  is  the  term  not-B,  we  have  as  before,  by  the  Law  of 

Duality, 

6  =  A6  +  a&, 

niid  substituting  for  A  we  obtam 

6  =  B6  +  a6  =  db. 

But  we  may  now  also  draw  a  second  Contrapositive  ;  for 

we  have 

a  =  aB  I-  ah, 

j»dJ  substituting  for  B  its  equivalent  A  we  have 

a  =  aA  +  ai  =  ah. 

Hence   from  the  single   identity  A  =  B  we  can  draw 

the  two  propositions 

a  =  a6 

6  =  ahy 

aijd  observing   that   these  propositions  have  a  common 

tvrm  we  can  make  a  new  substitution,  getting 

a  =  h. 
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This  result  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  inference,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
it  is  not  a  self-evident  result,  independent  of  the  steps  of 
deduction  by  which  we  have  reached  it.  For  where  two 
classes  are  coincident  like  A  and  B,  whatever  is  true 
of  the  one  is  true  of  the  other ;  what  is  excluded  from 
the  one  must  be  excluded  from  the  other  similarly. 
Now  as  a  bears  to  A  exactly  the  same  relation  that  6 
bears  to  B,  the  identity  of  either  pair  follows  from  the 
identity  of  the  other  pair.  In  every  identity,  equality, 
or  similarity,  we  may  argue  from  the  negative  of  the 
one  side  to  the  negative  of  the  other.  Thus  at  ordinary 
temperatures 

Mercury  =  liquid-metal, 

hence  obviously 

^      Not-mercury  =  not-liquid-metal ; 
or  since 

Sirius  =  brightest  fixed  star, 

it  follows  that  whatever  star  is  not  the  brightest  is  not 
Sirius,  and  vice  versd.  Every  correct  definition  is  of  the 
form  A  =  B,  and  may  often  require  to  be  applied  in  the 
equivalent  negative  form. 

Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  using  this 
result  the  argument  following : — 

Vowels  are  letters  which  can  be  sounded  alone,  (i) 
The  letter  w  cannot  be  sounded  alone  ;  (2) 

Therefore  the  letter  w  is  not  a  vowel.  (3) 

Here  we  have  a  definition  (i),  and  a  comparison  of  a 
thing  with  that  definition  (2),  leading  to  exclusion  of  the 
thing  from  the  class  defined. 

Taking  the  terms 

A  =  vowel, 

B  =  letter  which  can  be  sounded  alone, 

C  =  letter  w, 
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the  premises  are  plainly  of  the  form 

A  =  B,  (I) 

C  =  6C.  (2) 

Now  by  the   Indirect  method  we   obtain  from  (i)  the 
Contrapoeitive 

6  =  a, 
and  inserting  in  (2)  the  equivalent  for  h  we  have 

C  =  aC,  (3) 

or  *  the  letter  w  is  not  a  vowel/ 


Miscellaneous  Examples  of  the  Method. 

We  can  apply  the  Indirect  Method  of  Inference  how- 
ever Ynany  may  be  the  terms  involved  or  the  premises 
containing  those  terms.  As  the  working  of  the  method 
is  best  learnt  from  examples,  I  will  take  a  case  of  two 
premises  forming  the  syllogism  Barbara :  thus 

Iron  is  a  metal  ( 1 ) 

Metal  is  element.  (2) 

If  we  want  to  ascertain  what  inference  is  possible  con- 
cf-ming  the  term  Iron,  we  develop  the  term  by  the  Law 
of  Duality.  Iron  must  be  either  metal  or  not-metal ;  iron 
which  18  metal  must  be  either  element  or  not-elemeiit ; 
and  similarly  iron  which  is  not-metal  must  be  either 
element  or  not-element.  There  are  then  altogether  four 
alternatives  among  which  the  description  of  iron  must  be 
o>ritained  ;  thus 

Iron,  metal,  element,  (a) 

Iron,  metal,  not-element,  (jS) 

Iron,  not-metal,  element,  (7) 

Iron,  not-metal,  not-element.  {S) 

Our  first  premise  informs  us  that  iron  is  a  metal,  and  if 
We  substitute  this  description  in  (7)  and  {S)  we  shall  have 
-ielf-contradictory    combinations.      Our    second    premise 
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likewise  informs  us  that  metal  is  element,  and  applying 

this  description  to  {j^)  we  again  have  self-contradiction, 

so  that  there  remains  only  (a)  as  a  description  of  iron — 

our  inference  is 

Iron  =  iron,  metal,  element. 

To    represent    this    process    of   reasoning   in    general 

symbols,  let 

A  =  iron 

B  =  metal 

C  =  element. 

The  premises  of  the  problem  take  the  form 

A  =  AB  (i) 

B  =  BC.  (2) 

By  the  Law  of  Duality  we  have 

A  =  AB  h  A6  (3) 

A  =  AC  +  Ac.  (4) 

Now,  if  we  insert  for  A  in  the  second  side  of  (3)  its 

description    in   (4),   we    obtain    what    I    shall    call    the 

development  of  A 

A  =  ABC  I-  ABc  +  A6C  +  Ahc.  (5) 

Wherever  the  letters  A  or  B  appear  in  the  second  side 
of  (5)  substitute  their  equivalents  given  in  (i)  and  (2)  and 
the  results  at  full  length  are 

A  =  ABC  I  ABCc  +  AB6C  +  AB6Cc. 

The  last  three  alternatives  break  the  Law  of  Contradic- 
tion, so  that  .         .  _  ^ 

A  =  ABC  -I-  o  -I-  o  -I-  o 

A  =  ABC. 

This  conclusion  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  we  could  obtain  by 
the  direct  process  of  substitution ;  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  Indirect  process  that  it  gives  all  possible  logical 
conclusions,  both  those  which  we  have  previously  obtained, 
and  an  almost  infinite  number  of  others  of  which  the 
ancient  logic  took  little  or  no  account.  From  the  same 
premises,  for  instance,  we  can  obtain  a  description  of  the 
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class  not-element  or  c.  By  the  Law  of  Duality  we  can 
develop  c  into  four  alternatives,  thus — 

c  =  ABc  +  kbc  \  aBc  +  ahc. 

Now  if  we  substitute  for  A  and  B  as  before,  we  get 

c  =  ABC<?  +  AB6c  +  aBCc  l-  ahc, 

and  striking  out  the  terms  which  break  the  Law  of  Contra- 
diction there  remains 

c  =  ahcy 

or  what  is  not  element  is  also  not  iron  and  not  metal. 
This  Indirect  Method  of  Inference  thus  furnishes  a 
complete  solution  of  the  following  problem — Given  any 
number  of  logical  premises  or  conditions,  required  the 
description  of  any  class  of  objects,  or  any  terniy  as  governed 
by  those  conditions. 

The  steps  of  the  process  of  inference  may  thus  be 
concisely  stated : — 

1.  By  the  Law  of  Duality  develop  the  utmost  ninnber 
of  alternatives  which  may  exist  in  the  description  of  the 
required  class  or  term  as  regards  the  terms  involved  in 
the  premises. 

2.  F<ir  each  term  in  these  alternatives  substitute  its 
<le>cription  as  given  in  the  premises. 

3.  Strike  out  every  alternative  which  is  then  found  to 
hreak  the  Law  of  Contradiction. 

4.  The  remaining  terms  may  be  equated  to  the  term  in 
question  as  the  desired  description  or  inference. 

Abbreviation  of  the  Process. 

Before  proceeding  to  illustrations  of  the  use  of  this 
method,  I  must  point  out  how  much  it«  practical  em- 
ployment can  be  simplified,  and  how  much  more  easy  it 
IB  than  would  appear  from  the  description.  When  we 
want   to  effect    at   all  a  complete    solution  of  a   logical 
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problem  it  is  best  to  form,  in  the  first  place,  a  complete 
series  of  all  the  combinations  of  terms  involved  in  it. 
If  tliere  be  two  terms  A  and  B,  the  utmost  variety  of 
combinations  in  which  they  can  appear  are 

AB 

A& 

oB 

ah. 

The  term  A  appears  in  the  first  and  second ;    B  in  the 

first  and  third ;  a  in  the  third  and  fourth ;  and  6  in  the 

second  and  fourth.     Now  if  we  have  any  premise,  say 

A  =  B, 

we  must  ascertain  which  of  these  combinations  would  be 

rendered  self-contradictory  by  substitution;    the  second 

and  third  would  have  to  be  struck  out,  and  there  would 

remain 

AB 

ah. 

Hence  we  draw  thrf  following  inferences 

A  =  AB,    B  =  AB,    a  =  ah,    6  =  ah. 

Exactly  the  same  method  must  be  followed  where  a 
question  involves  a  greater  number  of  terms.  Thus  by 
the  Law  of  Duality  the  three  terms  A,  B,  C,  give  rise  to 
eight  conceivable  combinations,  namely 

ABC  (a) 

ABc  (/3) 

AbC  (y) 

Abe  (S) 

aBG  (e) 

aBc  (D 

abC  (fi) 

abc.  (0) 

The  development  of  the  term  A  is  formed  by  the  first  four 
of  these ;  for  B  we  must  select  (a),  (/8),  («),  (t)  ;  C  consists 
of  (a),  (7),  (e)  (,) ;  6  of  (7),  (S),  (,).  {$),  and  so  on. 
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Now  if  we  want  to  investigate  completely  the  meaning 
of  the  premises 

A  =  AB  (i) 

B  =  BC,  (2) 

we  examine  each  of  the  eight  combinations  as  regards 
each  premise ;  (7)  and  {S)  are  contradicted  by  ( i ),  and  (jS) 
and  (^)  by  (2),  so  that  there  remain  only 

ABC  (a) 

aBC  (e) 

ahC  (fi) 

abc.  {&) 

To  describe  any  term  under  the  conditions  of  the  premises 
(i)  and  (2),  we  have  only  to  draw  out  the  proper  com- 
binations from  this  list ;  thus — A  is  represented  only  by 

ABC  or 

A  =  ABC, 

similarly  c  =  abc. 

For  B  we  have  two  alternatives  thus  stated, 

B  =  ABC  +  aBC  ; 
and  for  h  we  have 

b  =  abC  {  abc. 
WTien  we  have  a  problem  involving  four  distinct  terms 
we  need  to  double  the  number  of  combinations,  and  as 
we  a<ld  each  new  term  the  combinations  become  twice  as 
iiumi.Tou&     Thus 

A,  B  produce    four    combinations 

A,  B,  C,  „  eight 

A,  B,  C,  D  „  sixteen 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E  „  thirty-two 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F         „  sixty.four 

'<ni*\  s<j  on. 

I  |>rofK>se  to  call  any  such  series  of  combinations  the 
Lr»fjical  Abecedarium.  It  holds  in  logical  science  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  As  we 
proceed  from  logical  to  mathematical  considerations  it  will 
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become  apparent  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
these  combinations  and  the  most  fundamental  theorems  of 
mathematical  science.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
who  may  wish  to  employ  the  abecedarium  in  logical 
questions,  I  have  had  printed  on  the  next  page  a  complete 
series  of  the  combinations  up  to  those  of  six  terms.  At 
the  very  commencement  in  the  first  column  is  placed  a 
single  letter  X  which  might  seem  to  be  superfluous.  This 
letter  serves  to  denote  that  it  is  always  some  higher  class 
which  is  divided  up.  Thus  the  combination  AB  really 
means  ABX,  or  that  part  of  some  larger  class,  say  X, 
which  has  the  qualities  of  A  and  B  present  The  letter 
X  is  omitted  in  the  greater  part  of  the  table  merely  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness.  In  a  later  chapter  on 
Combinations  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  unit  class  is  requisite  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  analogv  with  the  Arithmetical  Triangle  there 
described. 

The  reader  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  though  the 
abecedarium  seems  to  give  mere  lists  of  combinations, 
these  combinations  are  intended  in  every  case  to  con- 
stitute the  development  of  a  term  of  a  proposition. 
Thus  the  four  combinations  AB,  A&,  aB,  ah  really  mean 
that  any  class  X  is  described  by  the  following  proposition, 

X  =  X  (AB  I  A6  \  aB  +  ah). 
If  we  select  the  As,  we  obtain  the  following  proposition 

A  X  =  X  ( AB  I  A6). 
Thus  whatever  group  of  combinations  we  treat  must  be 
conceived  as  part  of  a  higher  class,  summwm  genus  or 
imiverse  symbolised  in  the  term  X ;  but  bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  is  needless  to  complicate  our  formulae  by  always 
introducing  the  letter.  All  inference  consists  in  passing 
from  propositions  to  propositions,  and  combinations  per  se 
have  no  meaning.  They  are  consequently  to  be  regarded 
in  all  cases  as  forming  parts  of  propositions. 


Thb  Looioal  Abecedaeium. 

I.  n.  m,  IV.  V.  VI.  VII. 

X  AX  AB  ABC  ABCD  ABODE  ABCDEF 

aX  Ab  ABe  ABCd  ABCDe  ABODE/ 

aB  AbC  ABcD  ABC<iE  ABCD<;F 

ab  Abe  ABcd  ABCde  ABCDef 

aBC  A6CD  ABpD^  ABCdEF 

aBe  AbCd  A B c B e  ABCdEf 

abC  AbcD  ABc<£E  ABCdeF 

abc  Abed  ABcde  ABCde/ 

oBCD  A6CDE  ABcDEF 

aBCd  A6CD«  ABcDE/ 

aBcD  A&CdE  A  B  c  D  <;  F 

aBed  AbCde  ABcDef 

abQD  A&cDE  A  B  <;  d  E  F 

ab  C  d  Ab  cJ>  e  ABcdEf 

a  b  c  B  Ab  c  dE  ABcd  eF 

abed  A  b  e  d  e  A  B  c  d  e  f 

aBCDE  A6CDEF 

oBCDf  A6CDE/ 

aBCdE  A&CDeF 

aB  C  d  e  A6CD  e  f 

aBcDE  A&Cc^EF 

aBcDe  A6CrfE/ 

aB  c  dE  AbCdeE 

a  B  c  d  e  AbCdef^ 

a  6  CDE  AftcDEF 

a6CDf  A6cDE/ 

ab  C  dE  Abel>  eF 

a  b  C  d  e  Ab  c  D  e  f 

ab  e  DE  AbcdEF 

a  b  c  D  e  Abe  d  E  f 

a  b  c  d  E  Ab  c  d  e  F 

(i  b  e  d  e  A  b  e  d  e  f 

a  B  C  D  E  F 
aBCDE/ 
a  B  C  D  c  F 
a  B  C  D  c  / 
aBCr/EF 
aBCdEf 
aBC  d  eF 
aBC  d  e  f 
aBcDEF 
a  BcD  E  / 
rt  B  c  D  c  F 
aB  cD  e  f 
aWcdEF 
a  B  c  d  E  / 
aBc  d  eF 
a  B  c  d  e  f 
abCDEF 
a  h  CDE/ 
a  ?/  C  D  e  F 
ahC  D  f / 
abC  d  E  F 
ah  C  d  E  f 
ahC  d  e  V 
a  h  C  d  €  f 
ahcD  EF 
ah  r  \)  E  f 
a  />  r  D  e  F 
n  h  c  D  e  f 
a  h  r  d  E  F 
(I    b  r   .1    V.  J 
(I  h  r  d  f  Y 
(I  b  r  d    e  J 
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In  a  theoretical  point  of  view  we  may  conceive  that  the 
abecedarium  is  always  extended  indefinitely.  Every  new 
quality  or  circumstance  which  can  belong  to  an  object, 
subdivides  each  combination  or  class,  so  that  the  number 
of  such  combinations  when  unrestricted  by  logical  con- 
ditions is  represented  by  an  indefinitely  high  power  of 
two.  The  extremely  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  sub- 
divisions obliges  us  to  confine  our  attention  to  a  few 
circumstances  at  a  time. 

When  contemplating  the  properties  of  this  abecedarium, 
I  am  often  inclined  to  think  that  Pythagoras  perceived 
the  deep  logical  importance  of  duality ;  for  while  imity 
was  the  symbol  of  identity  and  harmony,  he  described  the 
number  two  as  the  origin  of  contrasts,  or  the  symbol  of 
diversity,  division  and  separation.  The  number  four  or 
the  Tetractys  was  also  regarded  by  him  as  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  existence,  for  it  represented  the  generating 
virtue  whence  come  all  combinations. 

In  one  of  the  golden  verses  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  he 
conjures  his  pupil  to  be  virtuous® : 

'By  him  who  Btampt  Tlie  Four  upon  the  Mind, 
The  Four^  the  fount  of  Nature's  endless  stream.* 

Now  four  and  the  higher  powers  of  duality  do  represent 
in  this  logical  system  the  variety  of  combinations  which 
can  be  generated  in  the  absence  of  logical  restrictions.  The 
followers  of  Pythagoras  may  have  shrouded  their  master's 
doctrines  in  mysterious  and  superstitious  notions,  but  in 
many  points  these  doctrines  seem  to  have  some  basis  in 
logical  philosophy. 

T^e  Logical  Slate. 

To  a  person  who  has  once  comprehended  the  extreme 
significance  and  utility  of  the  Logical  Abecedarium,  the 

®  Whewell,  '  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences/  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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indirect  prooess  of  inference  becomes  reduced  to  the  repe- 
tition of  a  few  uniform  operations  of  classification,  selection, 
and  elimination  of  contradictories.  Logical  deduction  even 
in  the  most  complicated  questions  becomes  a  matter  of 
mere  routine,  and  the  amount  of  labour  required  is  the 
only  impediment  when  once  the  meaning  of  the  premises 
is  rendered  clear.  But  the  amount  of  labour  is  often 
found  U\  be  considerable.  The  mere  writing  down  of 
sixtv-four  combinations  of  six  letters  each  is  no  small 
task,  and,  if  we  had  a  problem  of  five  premises,  each  of 
the  sixty-four  combinations  would  have  to  be  examined 
in  connection  with  each  premise.  The  requisite  com- 
parison is  often  of  a  very  tedious  character  and  consider- 
able chance  of  errors  thus  arises. 

I  have  given  much  attention  therefore  to  reducing  both 
the  manual  and  mental  labour  of  the  process,  and  I  shall 
describe  several  devices  which  may  be  adapted  for  saving 
trouble  and  risk  of  mistake. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  same  sets  of  combinations 
occur  over  and  over  again  in  difierent  problems,  we  may 
avoid  the  labour  of  writing  them  out  by  having  the  sets 
of  letters  ready  printed  upon  small  sheets  of  writing  paper. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  by  a  correspondent  that,  if  any 
one  series  of  combinations  were  marked  upon  the  margin 
"f  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  slit  cut  between  each  pair  of 
cumbinations,  it  would  be  easy  to  fold  down  any  particular 
cijmbinatiun,  and  thus  strike  it  out  of  view.  The  combi- 
Diitions  consistent  with  the  premises  would  then  remain 
\h  a  broken  series.  This  method  answers  sufficiently  well 
tor  ^xijasional  use. 

A  more  convenient  mode,  however,  is  to  have  the  series 
•.»f  letters  sho^Ti  on  p.  109,  engraved  upon  a  common 
9»;hu«jl  writing  slate,  of  such  a  size,  that  the  letters  may 
•Kx-iipy  only  about  a  third  of  the  space  on  the  left  hand 
kide  of  the  slate.     The  conditions  of  the  problem  can  then 
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be  written  down  on  the  unoccupied  paxt  of  the  slate,  and 
the  proper  series  of  combinations  being  chosen,  the  contra- 
dictory combinations  can  be  struck  out  with  the  pencil. 
I  have  used  a  slate  of  this  kind,  which  I  call  a  Logical 
Slate,  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  it  has  saved  me  much 
trouble.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  apply  this  process  to 
problems  of  more  than  six  terms,  owing  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  combinations  which  would  require  examination  ; 
thus  seven  terms  would  give  128  combinations,  eight 
terms  256,  nine  terms  512,  ten  terms  1024,  eleven  terms 
2048,  twelve  terms  4096,  and  so  on  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. 

Abstraction  of  Indifferent  Circumstances. 

There  is  a  simple  but  highly  important  process  of 
inference  which  enables  us  to  abstract,  eliminate  or  disre- 
gard all  circumstances  indiflFerently  present  and  absent. 
Thus  if  I  were  to  state  that  *a  triangle  is  a  figure  of 
three  sides,  with  or  without  equal  angles/  the  latter 
qualification  would  be  superfluous,  because  by  a  law  of 
thought  I  know  that  angles  must  be  either  equal  or 
unequal.  To  add  the  qualification  gives  no  new  know- 
ledge since  the  existence  of  the  two  alternatives  will  be 
understood  in  the  absence  of  any  information  to  the 
contrary.  Accordingly,  when  two  alternatives  differ  only 
as  regards  a  single  component  term  which  is  positive  in 
one  and  negative  in  the  other,  we  may  always  reduce 
them  to  one  term  by  striking  out  their  indifferent  part. 
It  is  really  a  process  of  substitution  which  enables  us 
to  do  this ;  for  having  any  proposition  of  the  form 

A  =  ABC  +  ABc,  (i) 
we  know  by  the  Law  of  Duality  that 

B  =  BC  +  Be.  (2) 

Hence                 AB  =  ABC  +  ABc.  (3) 
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Aiid  88  the  second  member  of  this  is  identical  with  the 
second  member  of  ( i )  we  may  substitute,  obtaining 

A  =  AB. 

This  process  of  reducing  useless  alternatives,  may  be 
applied  again  and  again ;  for  it  is  plain  that 

A  =  AB  (CD  \  Cd  \  cD  \  cd) 

communicates  no  more  information  than  that  A  is  B. 
This  abstraction  of  indiflTerent  terms  is  in  fact  the  con- 
verse process  to  that  of  development  described  in  p.  1 04  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  the 
whole  sphere  of  reasoning. 

The  reader  should  observe  that  in  the  proposition 

AC  =  BC 

we  cannot  abstract  C  and  infer 

A  =  B; 
but  fix>m 

AC  +  Ac  =  BC  +  Be 

we  may  abstract  all  reference  to  the  term  C. 

Illustrations  of  the  Indirect  Method. 

An  infinite  variety  of  arguments  and  logical  problems 
ihiglit  be  introduced  here  to  show  the  comprehensive 
diameter  and  powers  of  the  Indirect  Method.  We  can 
treat  either  a  single  premise  or  a  series  of  premises. 

Take  in  the  first  place  a  simple  definition,  such  as  *  a 
triangle  is  a  three-sided  rectilinear  figure/     Let 

A  =  triangle 

B  =  three-sided 

C  =  rectilinear  figure, 

then  the  definition  is  of  the  form 

A  =  BC. 

If  we  take  the  series  of  eight  combinations  of  three 
iKtefH    (»ee    p.    106)    and    strike    out    those    which    are 

1 
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inconsistent  with  the  definition,  we  have  the  following 
result : — 

-ABg  aBc 

-ly^  ahC 

A6e  ahc. 

For  the  description  of  the  class  C  we  have 

C  =  ABC  +  a6C, 
that  is,  '  a  rectilinear  figure  is  either  a  triangle  and  three- 
sided,  or  not  a  triangle  and  not  three-sided/ 
For  the  class  h  we  have 

h  —  ahC  \  ahc. 
To  the  second  side  of  this  we  may  apply  the  process  of 
simplification  by  abstraction  described  in  the  last  section  ; 
for  by  the  Law  of  Duality 

ah  =  ahC  \  ahc ; 
and  as  we  have  two  propositions  identical  in  the  second 
side  of  each  we  may  substitute,  getting 

h  =  a6, 
or  what  is  not  three-sided  is  not  a  triangle  (whether  it  be 
rectilinear  or  not). 

Let  us  treat  by  this  method  the  following  argument : — 
*  Blende  is  not  an  elementary  substance ;  elementary 
substances  are  those  which  are  imdecomposable ; 
blende,  therefore,  is  decomposable.' 
Taking  our  letters  thus — 

A  =  blende, 

B  =  elementary  substance, 
C  =  undecomposable, 
the  premises  are  of  the  form 

A  =  A6,  (i) 

B  =  C.  (2) 

No  immediate  substitution  can  be  made ;  but  if  we  take 
the  contrapositive  of  (2),  namely 

6  =  ^  (3) 
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we  can  substitute  in  ( i )  obtaining  the  conclusion 

A  =  Ac. 
But  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
eight  combinations  of  A,  B,  0,  of  the  abecedariiun  ;  it  will 
be  found  that  only  three  combinations,  namely 

A6c 
aBC 
ahcy 

are  consistent  with  the  premises,  whence  it  results  that 

A  =  Abe, 

or  by  the  process  of  Ellipsis  before  described  (p.  69) 

A  =  Ac. 

As  a  somewhat  more  complex  example  I  take  the 
argument  thus  stated,  one  which  could  not  be  thrown 
into  the  syllogistic  form. 

*  All  metals  except  gold  and  silver  are  opaque ;  there- 
fore what  is*  not  opaque  is  either  gold  or  silver 
or  is  not-metaL' 
There  is  more  implied  in  this  statement  than  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted,  the  full  meaning  being  as  follows  : 

All  metals  not  gold  or  silver  are  opaque,  ( i ) 

Gold  is  not  0})aque  but  is  a  metal.  (2) 

Silver  is  not  opaque  but  is  a  metal,  (3) 

Gold  and  silver  are  distinct  substances.  (4) 

Taking  our  letters  thus — 

A  =  metal  C  =  silver 

B  =  gold  D  =  opaque, 

WH  inav  state  the  premises  in  the  form 

A6c  =  A6cD  (i) 

B  =  ABrf  (2) 

C  =  ACrf  (3) 

B  =  Be.  (4) 

To  obtain  a  complete  solution  of  the  question  we  take 

tlf  sixteen  combinations  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  striking  out 

I  2 
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those  which   are  inconsistent  with   the  premises,  there 

remain  only 

KRcd 

AbCd 

AhcJ) 

abcD 

abed. 

The  expression  for  not-opaque  things  consists  of  the 

three  combinations  containing  d,  thus 

d  =  KRcd  +  KbGd  +  abed, 
or  d  =  Ad  (Be  +  60)  +  abed. 

In  ordinary  language,  what  is  not-opaque  is  either 
metal  which  is  gold,  and  then  not-silver,  or  silver  and  then 
not  gold,  or  else  it  is  not-metal  and  neither  gold  nor  silver. 

A  good  example  for  the  illustration  of  the  Indirect 
Method  is  to  be  found  in  De  Morgan  s  Formal  Logic  (p. 
123),  the  premises  being  substantially  as  follows : — 

From  A  follows  B,  and  from  C  follows  D ;  but  B  and 
D  are  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  therefore  A  and  C 
are  inconsistent. 

The  meaning  no  doubt  is  that  where  A  is,  B  will  be 
found,  or  that  every  A  is  a  B,  and  similarly  every  G  is  a  D  ; 
but  B  and  D  cannot  occur  together.  The  premises  there- 
fore appear  to  be  of  the  form 

A  =  AB,  (i) 

0  =  CD,  (2) 

B  =  Brf.  (3) 

On  examining  the  series  of  sixteen  combinations,  but  five 

are  found  to   be   consistent  with   the  above  conditions, 

namely, 

ABed 

dQed 

a6CD 

abcD 

abed. 
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In  these  combinations  the  only  A  which  appears  is 
joined  to  c,  and  similarly  C  is  joined  to  a,  or  A  is  incon- 
sistent with  G. 

A  more  complex  argument,  also  given  by  De  Morgan ', 
contains  five  terms,  and  is  as  stated  below,  except  that  I 
have  altered  the  letters. 

*  Every  A  is  one  only  of  the  two  B  or  C ;  D  is  both  B 
and  0,  except  when  B  is  E,  and  then   it  is 
neither ;  therefore  no  A  is  D/ 
A  little  reflection  will  show  that  these  premises  are 
capable  of  expression  in  the  following  symbolic  forms — 

A  =  ABc+A«C,  (i) 

De  =  DeBC,  (2) 

DE=DE6c.  (3) 

As  five  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  enter  into  these  premises  it 
is  requisite  to  treat  their  thirty-two  combinations,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  fourteen  of  them  remain  consistent  with 
the  premises,  namely 

ABcrfE  aBCDc  ahCdE 

KRcde  oRCdE  abCde 

AbCdE  aBCde  abcDE 

AbCde  aBcdE  abcdE 

aBcde  abcde. 

Xuw  if  we  examine  the  first  four  combinations,  all  of 
which  contain  A,  we  find  that  they  none  of  them  contain 
I) :  or  again  if  we  select  those  which  contain  D,  we  have 

orJv  two,  thus — 

D  =  aBCDe  F  abcDE. 

Heijce  it  is  clear  that  no  A  is  D,  and  vice  versd  no  D  is  A. 

We  might  also  draw  many  other  conclusions  from    the 

f^rtmises  ;  for  instance — 

DE  =  abcBE, 

•  r  r>  and  E  never  meet  but  in  the  absence  of  A,  B,  and  C. 

f  'Formal  Logic/  p.  124. 
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Fallacies  analysed  by  the  Indirect  Method. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  shown,  perhaps,  that  we  can  by 

the  Indirect  Method  of  Inference  extract  the  whole  truth 

from  any  series  of  propositions,  and  exhibit  it  anew  in  any 

required  form  of  conclusioa     But  it  may  also  need  to  be 

shown  by  examples  that  so  long  as  we  follow  correctly 

the  almost  mechanical  rules  of  the  method,  we  cannot  &11 

into  any  of  the  common  fallacies  or  paralogisms  which  are 

not  seldom   committed  in  ordinary  discussion.     Let  us 

take  the   example  of  a  fallacious  argument,  previously 

treated  by  the  Method  of  Direct  Inference  (p.  75), 

Granite  is  not  a  sedimentary  rock,  ( i ) 

Basalt  is  not  a  sedimentary  rock,  (2) 

and  let  us  ascertain  whether  any  precise  conclusion  can  be 

drawn  concerning    the   relation   of   granite   and   basalt. 

Taking  as  before 

A  =  granite, 

B  =  sedimentary  rock, 
C  =  basalt, 
the  premises  become      A  =  A6,  (i) 

'  C  =  C6.  (2) 

Of  the  eight  conceivable  combinations  of  A,  B,  C,  five  agree 
with  these  conditions,  namely 

A6C  aBc 

Abe  abC 

abc ; 
the  description  of  granite  is  found  to  be 

A  =  A6C  .|.  Abc  =  A6(C  +  c), 
that  is,  granite  is  not  a  sedimentary  rock  but  is  either 
basalt  or  not-basalt.     If  we  want  a  description  of  basalt 
the  answer  is  of  like  form 

C  =  A6C I  abC  =  bC  (A  +  a). 
Basalt  is  a  sedimentary  rock,  and  either  granite  or  not- 
granite.     As  it  is  abeady  perfectly  evident  that  basalt 
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must  be  either  granite  or  not,  and  vice  versd,  the  premises 
fail  to  give  us  any  information  on  the  point,  that  is  to  say 
the  Method  of  Indirect  Inference  saves  us  from  falling 
into  any  fallacious  conclusions.  This  example  sufficiently 
illustrates  both  the  fallacy  of  Negative  premises  and  that 
of  Undistributed  Middle  of  the  old  logic  (pp.  75-77). 

The  fallacy  called  the  Illicit  Process  of  the  Major  Term 
is  also  incapable  of  commission  in  following  the  rules  of 
the  method     Our  example  was  (p.  77) 

All  planets  are  subject  to  gravity,  (i) 

Fixed  stars  are  not  planets.  (2) 

The  false  conclusion  is  that  *  fixed  stars  are  not  subject  to 
gravity.*     The  terms  are 

A  =  planet 
B  =  fixed  star 
C  =  subject  to  gravity. 
And  the  premises  are      A  =  AC,  ( i ) 

B=  aB.  (2) 

The  combinations  which  remain  uncontradicted  on  com- 
fiarip*»n  with  these  premises  are 

A6C  oBc 

aBC  ahG 

ahc\ 
Fur  fixed  star  we  have  the  description 

B  =  aBC  \  aBc, 
tlial  Is,  '  a  fixed  star  is  not  a  planet,  but  is  either  subject 
»»r  not,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  to  gravity.' 

The  Logical  Abacus, 

The  Indirect  Method  of  Inference  has  now  been  suffi- 
cientlv  described,  and  a  careful  examination  of  its  powers 
wiil  show  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  a  full  analysis  and 
H'luiion  of  every  question  involving  any  simply  logical 
rtrlalions.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  method  consists  in 
tht  great  number  of  cumbinatioiis  which  may  have  to  be 
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examined;  not  only  may  the  requisite  labour  become 
formidable,  but  a  considerable  chance  of  mistake  may 
ariife.  I  have  therefore  given  much  attention  to  modes 
of  facilitating  the  work,  and  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  method  to  an  almost  mechanical  form.  It  soon 
api>cared  obvious  that  if  the  conceivable  combinations 
of  the  abecedarium,  for  any  number  of  letters,  instead 
of  being  printed  in  fixed  order  on  a  piece  of  paper  or 
slate,  were  marked  upon  light  moveable  pieces  of  wood, 
mechanical  arrangements  could  readily  be  devised  for 
selecting  the  combinations  in  any  required  order.  The 
labour  of  comparison  and  rejection  might  thus  be  im- 
mensely reduced.  This  idea  was  first  carried  out  in  the 
Logical  Abacus,  which  I  have  found  useful  in  the  lecture- 
room  for  exhibiting  the  complete  solution  of  logical 
problems.  A  minute  description  of  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  abacus,  together  with  figures  of  the  parts,  has 
already  been  given  in  my  essay  called  The  Substitution  of 
SimilarsS,  and  I  will  here  give  only  a  general  description. 
The  abacus  consists  of  a  common  school  black-board 
placed  in  a  sloping  position  and  fiimished  with  four 
horizontal  and  equi-distant  ledges.  The  combinations  of 
the  letters  shown  in  the  first  foiu*  columns  of  the  abece- 
darium (see  p.  109),  are  printed  in  somewhat  large  type, 
so  that  each  letter  is  about  an  inch  from  the  neigrhbour- 
ing  one,  but  the  letters  are  placed  one  above  the  other 
instead  of  being  in  horizontal  lines  as  in  p.  109.  Each 
combination-  of  letters  is  separately  fixed  to  the  surface 
of  a  thin  slip  of  wood  one  inch  broad  and  about  one- 
eiglith  inch  thick.  Short  steel  pins  are  then  driven  in  an 
inclined  position  into  the  wood.  WTien  a  letter  is  a  large 
capital  representing  a  positive  term,  the  pin  is  fixed  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  space  ;  when  the  letter  is  a  small 

*  IV  55-59»  8 1-86. 
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italic  representing  a  negative  term,  the  pin  is  fixed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  space.  Now,  if  one  of  the  series  of 
combinations  be  ranged  upon  a  ledge  of  the  black-board, 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  flat  rule  can  be  inserted  beneath  the 
pins  belonging  to  any  one  letter — say  A,  so  that  all  the 
combinations  marked  A  can  be  lifted  out  and  placed  upon 
a  separate  ledge.  Thus  we  have  represented  the  act  of 
thought  which  separates  the  class  A  from  what  is  not-A. 
Hie  operation  can  be  repeated ;  out  of  the  A's  we  can  in 
like  manner  select  those  which  are  B,  obtaining  the  AB's ; 
and  in  like  manner  we  might  select  any  other  class  such 
as  the  aB's,  the  aV&  or  the  ahcs. 

If  now  we  take  the  series  of  eight  combinations  of  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  a,  6,  c,  and  wish  to  analyse  the  argument 
anciently  called  Barbara,  having  the  premises 

A  =  AB  (i) 

B  =  BC,  (2) 

we  proceed  as  follows  : — Firstly  we  raise  the  combinations 
marked  a,  leaving  the  A's  behind ;  out  of  these  A's  we 
move  to  a  lower  ledge  such  as  are  not-B's,  and  to  the 
remaining  ABs  we  join  the  a's  which  have  been  raised. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  divided  all  the  combinations 
into  two  classes,  namely,  the  A6  s  which  are  incapable  of 
existing  consistently  with  premise  (i),  and  the  combina- 
tif»n8  which  are  consistent  with  the  premise.  Turning 
now  to  the  second  premise,  we  raise  out  of  those  which 
afrree  with  (i)  the  t's,  then  we  lower  the  Bcs;  lastly  we 
j»»in  the  6V  to  the  BC  s.  We  should  now  find  our  com- 
Mnations  aminged  as  below. 


A 

1 

a 

IJ 

B 

C 

C 

A 

A 

A 

a 

H 

b 

h 

n 

V 


h 


a 
h 
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The  lower  line  contains  all  the  combinations  which  are 
inconsistent  with  either  premise ;  we  have  carried  out  in 
a  mechanical  manner  that  exclusion  of  self-contradictories 
which  was  formerly  done  upon  the  slate  or  paper.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  the  remaining  combinations  in  the  upper 
line  we  can  draw  any  inference  which  the  premises  yield. 
If  we  raise  the  A's  we  find  only  one,  and  that  is  C,  so  that 
A  must  be  C.  If  we  select  the  c's  we  again  find  only 
one  which  is  a  and  also  6,  so  that  we  prove  that  not-C  is 
notrA  and  not-B. 

When  a  disjunctive  proposition  occurs  among  the 
premises  the  requisite  movements  become  rather  more 
complicated.     Take  the  disjunctive  argument 

A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D, 

A  is  not  C  and  not  D, 

Therefore  A  is  B. 
The  premises  are  represented  accurately  as  follows : — 

A  =  ABI  ACI  AD  (i) 

A  =  Ac  (2) 

A  =  Ac/.  (3) 

As  there  are  four  terms  we  choose  the  series  of  sixteen 
combinations  and  place  them  on  the  highest  ledge  of  the 
board  but  one.  We  raise  the  as  and  lower  the  6's.  But 
we  are  not  to  reject  all  the  A6s  as  contradictory,  because 
by  the  first  premise  As  may  be  either  B's  or  C's  or  D's. 
Accordingly  out  of  the  A6*s  we  must  sele^ct  the  c\  and 
out  of  these  again  the  d's,  so  that  only  Khcd  will  remain 
to  be  rejected  finally.  Joining  all  the  other  fifteen  com- 
binations together  again  we  raise  the  a's  and  lower  the 
AG's,  and  thus  reject  the  combinations  inconsistent  with 
(2) ;  similarly  we  reject  the  AD's  which  are  inconsistent 
with  (3).  It  will  be  foimd  that  there  remain  in  addition 
to  all  the  eight  combinations  containing  a  only  one  con- 
taining A,  namely 

ABcci, 
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whence  it  is  apparent  that  A  must  be  B,  the  true  conclusion 
of  the  argument. 

In  my  previous  Essay  ^  I  have  described  the  working  of 
two  other  logical  problems  upon  the  abacus,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  repeat  in  this  place. 

The  Logical  Machine. 

Although  the  Logical  Abacus  considerably  reduced  the 
labour  of  using  the  Indirect  Method,  it  was  not  free  from 
the  possibility  of  error.  I  thought  moreover  that  it  would 
afford  a  conspicuous  proof  of  the  generality  and  power  of 
the  method  if  I  could  reduce  it  to  a  purely  mechanical 
form.  Logicians  had  long  been  accustomed  to  speak  of 
Logic  as  an  Organon  or  Instrument,  and  even  Bacon,  while 
he  rejected  the  old  syllogistic  logic,  had  insisted,  in  the 
second  aphorism  of  his  *  New  Instrument,'  that  the  mind 
required  some  kind  of  systematic  aid.  In  the  kindred 
sdence  of  mathematics  mechanical  assistance  of  one  kind 
or  another  had  long  been  employed.  Orreries,  globes, 
mechanical  clocks,  and  such  like  instruments,  are  really 
aids  to  calculation  and  are  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
arithmetical  machine  of  Pascal  is  more  than  two  centuries 
<'M,  having  been  constructed  in  1642-45.  M.  Thomas  of 
r'olmar  has  recently  manufactured  an  arithmetical  machine 
Oh  Pascars  principles  which  is  extensively  employed  by 
►-iigineers  and  others  who  need  frequently  to  multiply  or 
<livide.  To  Babbage,  however,  was  entirely  due  the 
uivrit  of  embodying  the  Calculus  of  Differences  in  a 
lufichine,  which  thus  beamie  capable  of  calculating  the 
Ui<*st  complicated  tables  of  figures.  It  seemed  strange 
iKai  in  tlie  more  intricate  science  of  quantity  mechanism 
ii'uld    l»e    applicable,   whereas    in  the    Rinij)le   science  of 

*»  '  Substitution  of  Similars,'  pp.  56-59. 
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qualitative  reasoning,  the  syllogism  was  only  by  analogy 
or  simile  called  an  Instrument.  Swift  satirically  described 
the  Professors  of  Laputa  as  in  possession  of  a  thinking 
machine,  and  in  1851  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  actually  proposed 
the  constniction  of  a  Relational  machine  and  a  Differential 
machine,  the  first  of  which  would  be  a  mechanical  dic- 
tionary and  the  second  a  mode  of  comparing  ideas ;  but 
with  these  exceptions  I  have  not  yet  met  with  so  much 
as  a  suggestion  of  a  reasoning  machine.  It  may  be  added 
that  Mr.  Smee's  designs,  though  highly  ingenious,  appear 
impracticable,  and  in  any  case  do  not  attempt  the  per- 
formance of  logical  inference'. 

The  Logical  Abacus  soon  suggested  the  notion  of  a 
Logical  Machine,  which,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts, 
I  succeeded  in  constructing  in  a  comparatively  simple  and 
effective  form.  The  details  of  the  Logical  Machine  have 
been  ftiUy  described  by  the  aid  of  plates  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions^,  and  it  would  be  both  tedious 
and  needless  to  repeat  the  account  of  the  somewhat 
intricate  movements  of  the  machine  in  this  place. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  machine  is  shown  in  a 
plate  facing  the  title-page  of  this  volume.  It  somewhat 
resembles  a  very  small  upright  piano  or  organ,  and  has 
a  keyboard  containing  twenty-one  keys.  These  keys  are 
of  two  kinds,  sixteen  of  them  representing  the  terms  or 
letters  A,  a,  B,  6,  C,  c,  D,  d,  which  have  so  often  been 
employed  in  our  logical  notation.  When  letters  occur 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  a  proposition,  formerly  called 
the  subject,  each  is  represented  by  a  key  on  the  left-hand 
half  of  the  keyboard  ;  but  when  they  occur  on  the  right- 

»  See  his  work  called  *  The  Process  of  Thought  adapted  to  Words  and 
Language,  together  with  a  description  of  the  Relational  and  Differential 
Machines.'     Also  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  [1870]  vol.  160,  p.  518. 

^  *  Philosophical  Transactions/  [1870]  vol.  160,  p.  497.  *  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,*  vol.  xviii.  p.  166,  Jan.  20,  1870.     *  Nature,'  vol.  i. 

P-  343- 
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hand  side,  or  as  it  used  to  be  called  the  predicate  of  the 
proposition,  the  letter  keys  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
keyboard  are  the  proper  representatives. »  The  five  other 
keys  may  be  called  operation  keys,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  letter  or  term  keys.  They  stand  for  the  stops, 
copula,  and  disjunctive  conjunctions  of  a  proposition.  The 
middle  key  of  all  is  the  copula,  to  be  pressed  when  the 
verb  is  or  the  sign  =  is  met.  The  extreme  right-hand 
key  is  called  the  Full  Stop,  because  it  should  be  pressed 
when  a  proposition  is  completed,  in  fact  in  the  proper 
place  of  the  full  stop.  The  extreme  left-hand  key  is 
used  to  terminate  an  argument  or  to  restore  the  machine 
to  its  initial  condition  ;  it  is  called  the  Finis  key.  The 
last  key  but  one  on  the  right  and  left  complete  the 
whole  series,  and  represent  the  conjunction  or  in  its  un- 
ezdufiive  meaning,  or  the  sign  +  which  I  have  employed, 
according  as  it  ocexurs  in  the  right  or  left  hand  side 
of  the  proposition.  The  wh9le  keyboard  is  arranged 
as  shown  below — 


Left-hand  aide  of  PropOBition,        | 

1 
Right-hand  fdde  of  PropoBition, 

,                              or  Sabject. 

• 

or  Predicate.                            §* 

s 

9 

a. 

6 

'  ^ 

a. 

* 

+     1 

ii 

\) 

( 

C 

h 

B 

a 

A 

A 

a 

B 

b 

C 

c 

D 

d 

iyr 

Or 

To  work  the  machine  it  is  only  requisite  to  press  the 
keys  in  succession  as  indicated  by  the  letters  and  signs 
of  a  symbolical  proposition.  All  the  premises  of  an  ar- 
gument are  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  the  simple  notation 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  previous  pages.  Taking 
then  such  a  simple  proposition  as 

A  =  AB, 

We   press    the   keys  A   (subject),   copula,   A    (predicate), 
R  (predicate),  and  full  stop. 
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If  there  be  a  second  premise,  for  instance 

B=BC, 
we  press  in  liker  manner  the  keys — 

B  (subj.),  copula,  B  (pred.),  C  (pred.),  full  stop. 
The  process  is  exactly  the  same  however  numerous  the 
premises  may  be.  When  they  are  completed  the  operator 
will  see  indicated  on  the  face  of  the  machine  the  exact 
combinations  of  letters  which  are  consistent  with  the 
premises  according  to  the  principles  of  thought. 

As  shown  in  the  figure  opposite  the  title-page,  the 
machine  exhibits  in  front  an  abecedarium  of  sixteen  com- 
binations, exactly  like  that  of  the  abacus,  except  that  the 
letters  of  each  combination  are  separated  by  a  certain 
interval.  After  the  above  problem  has  been  worked  upon 
the  machine  the  abecedarium  will  present  the  following 
appearance — 


A 

A 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

• 

B 

B 

B 

B 

b 

h 

h 

h 

c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

D 

d 

D 

d 

D 

d 

D 

d 

The  operator  will  collect  the  various  conclusions,  as  for 
instance  that  A  is  always  C,  that  not-C  is  not-B  and 
not- A;  that  not-B  is  not- A  but  either  C  or  not-C,  as 
in  the  use  of  the  Logical  Slate  or  Abacus. 
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Disjunctive  propositions  axe  to  be  treated  in  an  exactly 
similar  manner.     Thus,  to  work  the  premises 

A  =  AB  I  AC 
B  +  C  =  BD  I  CD, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  press  in  succession  the  keys 
A  (subj.),  copula,  A  (pred.),  B,  +  A,C,  fiill  stop. 
B  (subj.),  +  C,  copula,  B  (pred.),  D,   I- ,  C,  D,  full  stop. 
The  combinations  then  remaining  will  be  as  follows 

ABCD        aBCD 
ABcD         dBcD 
A6CD         a6CD 

ahcJ) 
abed. 
On  pressing  the  subject  key  A,  all  the  possible  com- 
Ifinations  which  do  not  contain  A  will  disappear,  and  the 
description  of  A  may  be  gathered  from  what  remains, 
namely  that  it  is  always  D.  The  full-stop  key  restores 
all  combinations  consistent  with  the  premises  and  any 
other  selection  may  be  made,  as  say  not-D,  which  will 
W  found  to  be  always  not- A,  not-B,  and  not-C. 

At  the  end  of  every  problem,  when  no  further  questions 
n^'t'd  l)e  addressed  to  the  machine,  it  is  desirable  to  press 
the  Finis  key,  which  has  the  effect  of  bringing  mto  view 
the  whole  of  the  conceivable  combinations  of  the  abece- 
flarium.  This  key  in  fact  obliterates  the  conditions  im- 
presbed  upjn  the  machine  by  moving  back  into  their 
•  •nlinury  places  those  combinations  which  had  been  re- 
jected as  inconsistent  with  the  premises.  Before  begin- 
ning any  new  problem  it  is  requisite  to  observe  that 
the  whole  sixteen  combinations  are  visible.  After  the 
Finis  key  has  been  used  the  machine  represents  a  mind 
endowed  with  powers  of  thought,  but  whoUy  devoid 
of  knowledge.  It  would  not  in  that  condition  give  any 
answer  but  such  as  would  consist  in  the  primary  laws 
^•f  thought    themselves.     But   when   any   proposition    is 
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worke*!  upjn  the  kevs,  the  machine  analyses  or  digests 
the  meaning  of  it  and  becomes  charged  with  the  know- 
ledge eml-idied  in  that  prc-poation.  Accordingly  it  is 
able  to  return  a&  an  answer  any  description  of  a  term 
OT  class  sij  far  us  furnished  by  that  proposition  in  ac- 
c»"»rdanc-e  with  the  Laws  of  Thought.  The  machine  is 
thus  the  embodiment  of  a  true  logical  system.  The  com- 
binations are  classified,  selected  or  rejected  just  as  they 
should  be  by  a  reasoning  mind,  so  that  at  each  step  in 
a  problem,  the  abecedariiun  represents  the  proper  con- 
dition of  a  mind  exempt  from  mistake.  It  cannot  be 
asserted  indeed  that  the  machine  entirely  supersedes  the 
agencA'  of  CH:»nscious  thought ;  mental  labour  is  required 
in  inteipreting  the  meaning  of  grammatical  expressions 
and  in  correctly  impressing  that  meaning  on  the  machine; 
it  is  fiurther  i-equired  in  gathering  the  conclusion  from 
the  remaining  combinations.  Nevertheless  the  true  pro- 
cess of  logical  inference  is  actually  accomplished  in  a 
purely  mechanical  manner. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  machine  can  detect 
any  self-contradiction  existing  between  the  premises  pre- 
sented to  it,  for  it  will  then  be  found  that  one  or  more 
of  the  terms  disappear  entirely  from  the  abecedarium. 
Thus  if  we  worked  the  two  propositions,  A  is  B,  and 
A  is  not-B,  and  then  inquired  for  a  description  of  A, 
the  machine  would  refuse  to  give  it  by  exliibiting  no 
combination  at  all  containing  A.  This  result  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  law  which  I  have  explained  that  every 
term  must  have  its  negative  (p.  88).  Accordingly  when- 
ever any  one  of  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  a,  6,  c,  d  wholly 
disappears  from  the  abecedarium,  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
that  some  self-contradiction  has  been  committed  in  the 
premises. 

It  ought  to  be  carefully  observed  that  the  logical 
machine  cannot  receive  a  simple  identity  of  the  form 
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A  =  B  except  in  the  double  form  of  A  =  AB  and  B  =  AB. 
Tf)  work  the  proposition  A  =  B  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
]  ress  the  keys— A  (subj.),  Copula,  A  (pred.),  B  (pred.),  Full 
stop,  B  (subj.).  Copula,  A  (pred.),  B  (pred.),  Full  stop. 
The  same  double  operation  will  be  necessary  whenever 
the  proposition  is  not  of  the  kind  called  a  partial 
identity  (p.  47).  Thus  AB  =  CD,  AB  =  AC,  A  =  B  I  C 
A  I  B  =  C  +  D,  all  require  to  be  read  from  both  ends 
separately.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact  which  some  per- 
si^ns  may  consider  as  militating  against  the  equational 
form  of  proposition,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  really 
the  case. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  may  remark  that  these 
mechanical  devices  are  not  likely  to  possess  great  prac- 
tical utility.     We  do  not  require  in  common  life  to  be 
constantly  solving  complex  logical  questions.     Even  in 
mathematical  calculation  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic 
are  generally  sufficient,  and  a  calculating  machine  could 
only  he  used  with  advantage  in  peculiar  cases.     But  the 
niachine   and    abacus   have    nevertheless    two   important 

1.  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when 
tlie  predominance  of  the  ancient  Aristotelian  Logic  will 
W  a  matter  of  history,  and  the  teaching  of  logic  will 
U*  j "laced  on  a  footing  more  worthy  of  its  supreme 
iuip«jrtance.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  solution  of 
l^cal  questions  is  an  exercise  of  mind  at  least  as  valu- 
al'leand  necessary  as  mathematical  calculation.  I  believe 
tliat  thej^»  mechanical  devices,  or  something  of  the  same 
kind,  will  then  l>ecome  useful  for  exhibiting  to  a  class 
C'f  students  a  cle<'ir  and  visible  analysis  of  logical  problems 
^»f  any  degree  of  complexity,  the  nature  of  each  step 
Mng  rendered  plain  to  the  eye.  For  this  purpose  I 
i*2ive  fJready  often  used  the  machine  or  abacus  in  my 
tla5»5  lectures  at  the  Owens  College. 
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2.  The  more  immediate  importance  of  the  machine 
seems  to  consist  in  the  unquestionable  proof  which  it 
affords  that  most  comprehensive  views  of  the  principles 
of  reasoning  have  now  been  attained,  although  they  were 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  his  followers. 
•The  time  must  come  when  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
admirable  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Boole  must  be  re- 
cognised at  their  true  value,  and  the  plain  and  palpable 
form  in  which  the  machine  presents  those  results  will, 
I  hope,  hasten  the  time.  Undoubtedly  his  life  marks 
an  era  in  the  high  science  of  human  reason.  It  may 
seem  stranfje  that  it  had  remained  for  him  first  to  set 
forth  in  its  full  extent  the  problem  of  logic,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  one  before  him  had  treated  logic 
as  a  symbolic  method  for  evolving  from  any  premises 
the  description  of  any  class  whatsoever  as  defined  by 
those  premises.  His  quasi-mathematical  system  indeed 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  final  and  complete  solution 
of  the  problem.  Not  only  did  it  require  the  manipula- 
tion of  mathematical  symbols  in  a  very  intricate  and 
perplexing  manner,  but  the  results  when  obtained  were 
devoid  of  demonstrative  force,  because  they  turned  upon 
the  employment  of  unintelligible  symbols,  acquiring  mean- 
ing only  by  analogy.  I  have  also  pointed  out  that  he 
imported  into  his  system  a  condition  concerning  the 
exclusive  nature  of  alternatives  (p.  83),  which  is  not 
necessarily  true  of  logical  terms.  I  shall  have  to  show 
in  the  next  chapter  that  logic  is  really  the  basis  of 
the  whole  science  of  mathematical  reasoning,  so  that 
Boole  completely  inverted  the  true  order  of  proof 
when  he  proposed  to  infer  logical  truths  by  algebraic 
processea  It  is  a  wonderfiil  evidence  of  his  mental 
power  that  by  methods  fundamentally  false  he  should 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  true  conclusions  and  widen- 
ing the  sphere  of  reason. 
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The  mechanical  performance  of  logical  inference  affords 
a  demonstration  both  of  the  truth  of  Boole's  results  and 
of  the  mistaken  nature  of  his  mode  of  deducing  them. 
Conclusions  which  he  could  only  obtain  by  pages  of 
intricate  calculation,  are  exhibited  by  the  machine  after 
one  or  two  minutes  of  manipidation.  And  not  only  are 
those  conclusions  easily  reached,  but  they  are  demon- 
stratively true,  because  every  step  of  the  process  involves 
nothing  more  obscure  that  the  Laws  of  Thought. 

The  Order  of  Premises. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  deductive  reasoning,  I 
may  remark  that  the  order  in  which  the  premises  of 
an  argument,  or  any  propositions  whatsoever,  are  placed, 
is  a  matter  of  logical  indifference.  Much  discussion  has 
taken  place  at  various  times  concerning  the  arrangement 
of  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  ;  and  it  has  been  generally 
held,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  that 
the  so-called  major  premise,  containing  the  major  term, 
<»r  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  should  stand  first. 
This  distinction  however  falls  to  the  ground  in  our  system, 
since  the  proposition  is  reduced  to  an  identical  form  in 
which  there  m  no  distinction  of  subject  and  predicate. 
In  a  strictly  logical  and  philosophic  point  of  view  the 
<^nler  of  statement  is  wholly  devoid  of  significance.  The 
pri-mLses  are  simultaneously  coexistent,  and  are  not  related 
tf>  each  other  according  to  any  of  the  properties  of  space 
or  time.  Just  as  the  qualities  of  the  same  object  are 
neither  before  nor  after  each  other  in  nature  (p.  40), 
arid  are  only  thought  of  in  some  one  order  owdng  to 
•'ur  limited  capiicity  of  mind,  so  the  premises  of  an 
ar^unent  are  neither  before  nor  after  each  other,  and 
are  only  thought  of  in  succession  because  the  mind  can- 
not jrrasp  many  ideas  at  once.     The  logical  combinations 
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of  the  Abecedarium  are  exactly  the  same  in  whatever 
order  the  premises  be  treated  on  the  logical  slate  or 
machine. 

Some  difference  may  doubtless  exist  as  regards  con- 
venience to  human  memory.  The  mind  may  take  in 
the  results  of  an  argument  more  easily  in  one  mode  of 
statement  than  another,  although  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence in  the  logical  results.  But  in  this  point  of  view 
I  think  that  Aristotle  and  the  old  logicians  were  clearly 
wrong.  It  is  more  easy  to  conclude  that '  all  A's  are  C's ' 
from  'all  A*s  are  B's  and  all  B's  are  C's/  than  from 
the  same  propositions  in  inverted  order,  'all  B's  are  C's 
and  all  A's  are  B's.' 

The  Equivalency  of  Propositions. 

One  great  advantage  which  arises  from  the  study  of 
this  Indirect  Method  of  Inference  consists  in  the  clear 
notion  which  we  thus  gain  of  the  Equivalency  of  Propo- 
sitions. The  older  logicians  showed  how  from  certain 
simple  premises  we  might  draw  an  inference,  but  they 
failed  to  point  out  whether  that  inference  contained  the 
whole,  or  only  a  part,  of  the  information  embodied  in  the 
premises.  Now  any  one  proposition  or  group  of  propo- 
sitions may  be  classed  with  respect  to  another  proposition 
or  group  of  propositions,  as 

1.  Equivalent, 

2.  Inferrible. 

3.  Consistent, 

4.  Contradictory. 

Taking  the  proposition  *A11  men  are  mortals'  as  the 
original,  'All  immortals  are  not  men'  is  its  equivalent; 
*  Some  mortals  are  men '  is  inferrible,  or  capable  of  infe- 
rence, but  is  not  equivalent ;  '  All  not  men  are  not 
mortals '  cannot  be  inferred,  but  is  consistent^  that  is,  may 
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be  true  at  the  same  time ;  *  All  men  are  immortals '  is  of 
course  contradictory. 

One  sufficient  test  of  equivalency  is  the  capability  of 
mutual  inference.     Thus  from 

All  electrics  =  all  non-conductors, 
I  can  infer 

All  non-electrics  =  all  conductors, 

and  vice  versd  from  the  latter  I  can  pass  back  to  the 

former.     In  short  A  =  B  is  equivalent  to  a  =  6.     Again, 

from   the  union  of  the   two  propositions,  A  =.  AB  and 

B  =  AB,  I  get  A  =  B,  and  from  this  I  might  as  easily 

deduce  the  two  with  which  I  started.     In  this  case  one 

proposition  is  equivalent  to  two  other  propositions.  There 

are  indeed  no  less  than  four  modes  in  which  we  may 

express  the  identity  of  two  classes  A  and  B,  namely, 

riEST  MODE.  SnCOND   MODE.  THIBD   MODE.  FOURTH   MODE. 

4     T»  7  A=AB1  a  =  aJl 

A  =  B  a=b  b  =  AB;  b  =  ah\ 

The  Indirect  Method  of  Inference  furnishes  an  universal 
aii<l  clear  criterion  as  to  the  relationship  of  propositions. 
The  import  of  a  statement  is  always  to  be  measured  by 
the  combinations  of  terms  which  it  destroys.  Hence  two 
pro[K>8itions  are  exactly  equivalent  when  they  remove 
exjtctly  the  same  combinations  from  the  Abecedarium, 
and  neither  more  nor  less.  A  proposition  is  inferrible 
but  not  equivalent  to  another  when  it  removes  some  but 
ii"t  all  the  combinations  which  the  other  removes.  Again, 
[•repositions  are  consistent  provided  that  they  leave  some 
one  combination  containing  each  term,  and  the  negative 
oft-iich  term.  If  after  all  the  combinations  inconsistent 
\\itli  two  j)ropositions  are  struck  out,  there  still  appears 
in  the  Abecedarium  each  of  the  letters  A,  ((,  B,  b,  C,  c,  D,  d, 
which  were  there  before,  then  no  inconsistency  between 
iht'  j»rup<>sition8  exists,  although  they  may  not  be  equiva- 
lent or  even  inferrible.     Finally,  contradictory  propositions 
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are  those  which  altogether  remove  any  one  or  more  letter- 
terms  from  the  Abecedarium. 

What  is  true  of  single  propositions  applies  also  to 
groups  of  propositions,  however  large  or  complicated ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  group  may  be  equivalent,  inferrible, 
consistent,  or  contradictory  as  regards  another,  and  we 
may  similarly  compare  one  proposition  with  a  group  of 
propositions. 

To  give  in  this  place  illustrations  of  all  the  four  kinds 
of  relation  would  require  much  space :  as  the  examples 
given  in  previous  sections  or  chapters  may  serve  more  or 
less  to  explain  the  relations  of  inference,  consistency,  and 
contradiction,  I  will  only  add  a  few  instances  of  equivalent 
propositions  or  groups. 

In  the  following  list  each  proposition  or  group  of  propo- 
sitions is  exactly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  correspond- 
ing one  in  the  other  column,  and  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment may  be  tested  by  working  out  the  combinations  of 
the  Abecedarium,  which  ought  to  be  found  exactly  the 
same  in  the  case  of  each  pair  of  equivalents. 

A  =  A6  B  =  aB 

A  =  6  a  =  B 

A  =  BC  a  =  b\c 

A  =  AB  I-  AC  h^ah  \  A6C 

A|B  =  CID  afe  =  cd 

A  I  c  =  B  I  d  aC  =  6D 


} 


A  =  B 
A  =  C 


A  =  AC 
B  =  AUBC 

A  =  ABCD. 


} 
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Although  in  these  and  many  other  cases  the  equivalents 
of  certain  propositions  can  readily  be  given,  yet  I  believe 
that  no  uniform  and  infallible  process  can  be  pointed  out 
by  which  the  exact  equivalents  of  premises  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Ordinary  deductive  inference  usually  gives  us 
only  a  portion  of  the  contained  information.  It  is  true 
that  the  combinations  consistent  with  a  set  of  propositions 
are  logically  equivalent  to  them,  but  the  difficulty  consists 
in  passing  back  from  the  combinations  to  a  new  set  of 
propositions.  The  task  is  here  of  a  different  character 
from  any  which  we  have  yet  attempted.  It  is  in  reality 
an  inverse  process,  and  is  just  as  much  more  troublesome 
and  uncertain  than  the  direct  process,  as  seeking  is  com- 
pared with  hiding.  Not  only  may  several  different  answers 
equally  apply,  but  there  is  no  method  of  discovering  any 
of  those  answers  except  by  repeated  trial.  The  problem 
which  we  have  here  met  is  reaUy  that  of  induction,  the 
inverse  of  deduction  ;  and,  as  I  shall  soon  show,  induction 
is  always  tentative,  and  unless  conducted  with  peculiar 
skill  and  insight  must  be  exceedingly  laborious  in  cases  of 
any  considerable  complexity. 

The  late  Professor  de  Morgan  was  unfortunately  led 
ly  this  equivalency  of  propositions  into  the  most  serious 
•  rror  o{  his  ingenious  system  of  Logic.  He  held  that 
lH-r_au>e  the  proposition  *  All  As  are  all  B s/  was  but 
aiiMthcr  expression  for  the  two  propositions  'All  A's  are 
IVs '  an<l  *  All  B  s  are  A's,'  it  must  be  a  composite  and  not 
n.<illy  an  elementary  form  of  proposition ^  But  on  taking 
a  (general  view  of  the  equivalency  of  propositions  such  an 
ol»JM:tion  seems  to  have  no  weight.  Logicians  have,  with 
f»'w  exceptions,  persistently  upheld  the  original  error  of 
Aristotle  in  rejecting  from  their  science  the  one  simple 

'  •  Sylliilms  of  tt  proposed  system  of  Loj^ic,'  §§  57,  121,  &c.     *  Fornml 
Lt-gic/  p.  66. 
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relation  of  identity  on  which  all  more  complex  logical 
relations  must  really  rest. 

The  Nature  of  Inference. 

The  question,  What  is  Inference  1  is  involved,  even  to 
the  present  day,  in  as  much  imcertainty  as  that  ancient 
question,  What  is  Truth  1  I  shall  in  more  than  one  part 
of  this  work  endeavour  to  show  that  inference  never  does 
more  than  explicate,  unfold,  or  develop  the  information 
contained  in  certain  premises  or  facts.  Neither  in  deduc- 
tive nor  inductive  reasoning  can  we  add  a  tittle  to  our 
implicit  knowledge,  which  is  like  that  contained  in  au 
unread  book  or  a  sealed  letter.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  well 
said,  *  Reasoning  is  the  showing  out  explicitly  that  a  pro- 
position not  granted  or  supposed,  is  implicitly  contained 
in  something  different  which  is  granted  or  supposed  ^/ 

Professor  Bo  wen  has  explained^  with  much  clearness 
that  the  conclusion  of  an  argument  states  explicitly  what 
is  virtually  or  implicitly  thought.  '  The  process  of  reasoning 
is  not  so  much  a  mode  of  evolving  a  new  truth,  as  it  is  of 
establishing  or  proving  an  old  one,  by  showing  how  much 
was  admitted  in  the  concession  of  the  two  premises  taken 
together.'  It  is  true  that  the  whole  meaning  of  these 
statements  rests  upon  that  of  such  words  as  'explicit,' 
*  implicit,'  virtual.'  That  is  implicit  which  is  wrapped  up, 
and  we  render  it  explicit  when  we  unfold  it.  Just  as  the 
conception  of  a  circle  involves  a  hundred  important  geome- 
trical properties,  all  following  from  what  we  know,  if  we 
have  acuteness  to  unfold  the  results,  so  every  fact  and 
statement  involves  more  meaning  than  seems  at  first 
sight.  Reasoning  explicates  or  brings  to  conscious  posses- 
sion what  was  before  unconscious.     It  does  not  create,  nor 

m  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  iv.  p.  369. 

^  Bowen,  *  Treatise  on  Logic,'  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  1866;  p.  362. 
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does  it  destroy,  but  it  transmutes  and-  thiows  the  same 
matter  into  a  new  form. 

Tlie  difficult  question  still  remains,  Where  does  novelty 
of  form  begin  ?  Is  it  a  case  of  inference  when  we  pass 
from  *  Sincerity  is  the  parent  of  truth '  to  '  The  parent  of 
truth  is  sincerity  V  The  old  logicians  would  have  called 
this  change  conversion,  one  case  of  immediate  inference. 
But  as  all  identity  is  necessarily  reciprocal,  and  the  very 
meaning  of  such  a  proposition  is  that  the  two  terms  are 
identical  in  their  signification,  I  fail  to  see  any  diflference 
lie t ween  the  statements  whatever.  As  well  might  we  say 
that  a  =  6  and  6  =  a  are  different  equations. 

Another  point  of  difficulty  is  to  decide  when  a  change 
is  merely  grammatical  and  when  it  involves  a  real  logical 
transformation.  Between  a  table  of  wood  and  a  wooden 
table  there  is  no  logical  difference  (p.  37),  the  adjective 
being  merely  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  prepositional 
phrase.  But  it  is  imcertain  to  my  mind  whether  the 
change  from  *A11  men  are  mortal'  to  *No  men  are  not 
iijortar  is  purely  grammatical.  Logical  change  may 
|K*ihaps  be  l>est  described  as  consisting  in  the  determina- 
tir»ii  of  a  relation  between  certain  classes  of  objects  from 
a  ftjlation  between  certain  other  classes.  Thus  I  consider 
it  a  truly  logiad  inference  when  we  pass  from  *  All  men 
are  mortal '  to  '  All  immortals  are  not-nien,'  because  the 
cla.ss<:.s  t/nmortols  and  not-men  are  different  from  mortals 
and  men,  and  yet  the  propositions  contain  at  the  bottom 
the  ver}'  Siime  tiiith,  as  shown  in  the  combinations  of  the 
AlH.*cedarium. 

From  logical  inference  we  must  discriminate  the  passage 
i'l'An  the  quaHtative  to  the  quantitative  form  of  a  pro- 
jM/sitinn.  We  state  the  same  tnitli  wlicn  we  say  that 
•iij'irtality  l)elongs  t*>  all  men,'  as  when  we  assert  that 
*all  men  are  mortals/  Here  wc  do  not  pass  from  class  to 
<'la>s,  but  from  one  kind  of  term,  the  abstract,  to  another 
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kind,  the  concrete.  But  inference  probably  enters  when 
we  pass  from  either  of  the  above  propositions  to  the 
assertion  that  the  class  of  immortal  men  is  zero,  or  con- 
tains no  objects. 

It  is  really  a  question  of  words  to  what  processes  we 
shall  or  shall  not  apply  the  name  '  inference/  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  continue  the  trifling  discussions  which  have 
already  taken  place  upon  the  subject.  We  shall  not 
commit  any  serious  error,  provided  that  we  always  bear 
in  mind  that  two  propositions  may  be  connected  together 
in  four  different  ways.     They  may  be — 

1 .  TautologoiLS  or  identical,  involving  the  same  relation 
between  the  same  terms  and  classes,  and  only  differing  in 
the  order  of  statement ;  thus  '  Victoria  is  the  Queen  of 
England'  is  tautologous  with  *The  Queen  of  England 
is  Victoria.' 

2.  Grammatically  equivalent^  in  which  the  classes  or 
objects  are  the  same  and  similarly  related,  and  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  words  ;  thus  *  Victoria  is  the  Queen 
of  England'  is  grammatically  equivalent  to  'Victoria  is 
England's  Queen.' 

3.  Equivalent  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  form, 
the  classes  being  the  same,  but  viewed  in  a  different 
manner. 

4.  Logically  equivalent^  when  the  classes  and  relations 
are  different,  but  involve  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
possible  combinations. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


INDUCTION. 

We  enter  in  this  chapter  upon  the  second  great  de- 
partment of  logical  method,  that  of  Induction  or  the 
Inference  of  general  from  particular  truths.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Inductive  process  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Deductive  process  already  considered,  because  the 
latter  process  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  former.  Each  is  the  complement  and  counterpart  of 
the  other.  The  principles  of  thought  and  existence  which 
underlie  them  are  at  the  bottom  the  same,  just  as  subtrac- 
tion of  numbers  necessarily  rests  upon  the  same  principles 
as  addition.  Induction  is,  in  fact,  the  inverse  operation 
to  deduction,  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  without 
tlie  corres|X)nding  operation,  so  that  the  question  of  re- 
lative imp)rtance  cannot  arise.  Who  thinks  of  asking 
whether  addition  or  subtraction  is  the  more  important 
jinKX-ss  in  arithmetic?  But  at  the  same  time  much 
difference  in  difficulty  may  exist  between  a  direct  and 
inverse  operation  ;  the  integral  calculus,  for  instance,  is 
ahn^^st  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the  differential  cnl- 
riilas  of  which  it  is  the  inverse.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  in  logic  inductive  investigations  are  of  a  far  higher 
*h'^.-e  of  difficulty,  variety,  and  complexity  than  any 
lii»'Stions  of  deduction  ;  and  it  is  this  fact  no  doubt  which 
li.Ls  led  some  logicians  to  erroneous  opinions  concerning 
the  exclusive  importance  of  induction. 

Hitherto   we  have  been   engaged  in  considering   how 
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from  certain  conditions,  laws,  or  identities  governing  the 
combinations  of  qualities,  we  may  deduce  the  nature  of 
the  combinations  agi'eeing  with  those  conditions.  Our 
work  has  been  to  imfold  the  results  of  what  is  contained, 
in  any  statements,  and  the  process  has  been  one  of  Syn- 
thesis.  The  terms  or  combinations  of  which  the  character 
has  been  determined  have  usually,  though  by  no  means 
always,  involved  more  qualities,  ajid  therefore,  by  the 
relation  of  extension  and  intension,  fewer  objects  than 
the  terms  in  which  they  were  described.  The  truths 
inferred  were  thus  usually  less  general  than  the  truths 
from  which  they  were  inferred. 

In  induction  all  is  inverted.  The  truths  to  be  ascer- 
tained are  more  general  than  the  data  from  .which  they 
are  drawn.  The  process  by  which  they  are  reached  is 
analytical,  and  consists  in  separating  the  complex  com- 
binations in  which  natural  phenomena  are  presented  to 
us,  and  determining  the  relations  of  separate  qualities. 
Given  events  obeying  certain  unknown  laws,  we  have  to 
discover  the  laws  obeyed.  Instead  of  the  comparatively 
easy  task  of  finding  what  eflfects  will  follow  from  a  given 
law,  the  effects  are  now  given  and  the  law  is  required. 
We  have  to  interpret  the  will  by  which  the  conditions  of 
creation  were  laid  down. 

Induction  an  Inverse  Operation. 

I  have  already  asserted  that  induction  is  the  inverse 
operation  of  deduction,  but  the  difference  is  one  of  such 
great  importance  that  I  must  dwell  upon  it.  There  are 
many  cases  where  we  can  easily  and  infallibly  do  a  certain 
thing  but  may  have  much  trouble  in  undoing  it.  A  per- 
son may  walk  into  the  most  complicated  labyrinth  or  the 
most  extensive  catacombs,  and  turn  hither  and  thither  at 
his  will ;  it  is  when  he  wishes  to  return  that  doubt  and 
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difficulty  commence.  In  entering,  any  path  served  him  ; 
in  leaving,  he  must  select  certain  definite  paths,  and  in 
this  selection  he  must  either  trust  to  memory  of  the  way 
he  entered  or  else  make  an  exhaustive  trial  of  all  possible 
ways.  The  explorer  entering  a  new  country  makes  sure 
his  line  of  return  by  barking  the  trees. 

The  same  difficulty  arises  in  many  scientific  processes. 
Given  any  two  numbers,  we  may  by  a  simple  and  infallible 
process  obtain  their  product,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter 
when  a  large  number  is  given  to  determine  its  factors. 
Can  the  reader  say  what  two  numbers  multiplied  together 
will  produce  the  number  8,616,460,799?  I  think  it 
unlikely  that  any  one  but  myself  will  ever  know ;  for 
they  are  two  large  prime  numbers,  and  can  only  be  re- 
discovered by  trying  in  succession  a  long  series  of  prime 
divisors  until  the  right  one  be  fallen  upon.  The  work 
would  probably  occupy  a  good  computer  for  many  weeks, 
but  it  did  not  occupy  me  many  minutes  to  multiply  the 
two  factors  together.  Similarly  there  is  no  direct  process 
for  discovering  whether  any  number  is  a  prime  or  not ; 
it  is  only  by  exhaustingly  trying  all  inferior  numbers 
which  CDuld  be  divisors,  that  we  can  show  there  is  none, 
and  the  labour  of  the  proceas  would  be  intolerable  were  it 
nut  performed  systematically  once  for  all  in  the  process 
known  aK  the  Sieve  of  Eratosthenes,  the  results  being 
ngl.stered  in  tables  of  prime  numbers. 

The  immense  difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  the 
Kjhition  of  algebraic  equations  are  another  illustration. 
Given  any  algebraic  factors,  we  can  easily  and  infallibly 
arrive  at  the  product,  but  given  a  product  it  is  a  matter 
"f  infinite  difficulty  to  resolve  it  into  factors.  Given  any 
>*.Ti»*s  of  quantities  however  numerous,  there  is  wery  little 
trouble  in  making  an  equation  which  shall  have  those 
fjiiantities  as  roots.  Let  a,  6,  r,  c/,  &c.,  be  the  quantities  ; 
then  (J^  — «)  (2C  — '>)  (^  —  0  {^  —  ^^) =  0 
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hi  th^  eqtKfcd'Vri  Prt-jTii^i.  ariii  we  only  ryeed  to  multiply 
out  the  eipression  oo.  cLe  left  Land  by  ordinary  rules. 
But  Living  givea  a  ci:»ciplex  algebraic  e2q>resaon  equated 
to  zfeTO,  it  is  a  matter  or  exoeeirng  difficulty  to  dis- 
o^ver  all  the  r»t5-  Mathematidans  have  exhausted 
their  highest  powers  in  carrying  the  complete  solution 
up  to  the  fourth  degree.  In  every  other  mathematical 
operation  the  inverse  pnxsrss  is  far  more  difficult  than 
the  direct  process,  subtraction  than  addition,  division 
than  muhiplication,  evolution  than  involution  ;  but  the 
difficulty  increases  vastly  as  the  process  becomes  more 
complex.  The  differentiation,  the  direct  process,  is  always 
capable  of  performance  by  certain  fixed  rules,  but  as  these 
produce  considerable  variety  of  results,  the  inverse  process 
of  integration  presents  immense  difficulties,  and  in  an 
infinite  majority  of  cases  suq)asse8  the  present  resources 
of  mathematicians.  There  are  no  in&llible  and  general 
rules  for  its  accomplishment ;  it  must  be  done  by  trial, 
by  guesswork^  by  remembering  the  results  of  differentia- 
tion, and  using  them  as  a  guide. 

Coming  more  nearly  to  our  own  immediate  subject, 
exactly  the  same  difficulty  exists  in  determining  the  law 
which  certain  numbers  obey.  Given  a  general  mathe- 
matical expression,  we  can  infallibly  ascertain  its.  value 
for  any  required  value  of  the  variable.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  mathematicians  have  ever  attempted  to  lay 
down  the  rules  of  a  process  by  which,  having  given  cer- 
tain numbers,  one  might  discover  a  rational  or  precise 
formula  from  which  they  proceed.  The  problem  is  always 
indetenninate,  because  an  infinite  number  of  formulae 
agreeing  with  certain  numbers,  might  always  be  dis- 
covered with  sufficient  trouble. 

The  reader  may  test  his  power  of  detecting  a  law,  by 
conUmiplation  of  its  results,  if  he,  not  being  a  mathema- 
tician, will  attempt  to  point  out  the  law  obeyed  by  the 
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following  numbers : 

II  II  I       6       691      7     3617 

f  —  > II 1   -T-z  I    »     • )    )  etc. 

26         30     42  30     66     2730     6      510 

These  numbers  are  sometimes  negative,  more  often  posi- 
tive ;  sometimes  in  low  terms,  but  unexpectedly  spring- 
ing up  to  higli  terms ;  in  absolute  magnitude  they 
are  very  variable.  They  seem  to  set  all  regularity  and 
method  at  defiance,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
any  one  could,  from  contemplation  of  the  numbers,  have 
detected  the  relation  between  them.  Yet  they  are  derived 
from  the  most  regular  and  symmetrical  laws  of  relation, 
and  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  mathematical  analysis, 
being  known  as  the  numbers  of  Bemouilli. 

Compare  again  the  difficulty  of  decyphering  with  that 
of  cyphering.  Any  one  can  invent  a  secret  language,  and 
with  a  little  steady  labour  can  translate  the  longest  letter 
into  the  character.  But  to  decypher  the  letter  having  no 
key  to  the  signs  adopted,  is  a  wholly  different  matter. 
As  the  possible  modes  of  secret  writing  are  infinite  in 
numl)er  and  exceedingly  various  in  kind,  there  is  no  direct 
njixle  of  discovery  whatever.  Eepeated  trial,  guided 
more  or  less  by  knowledge  of  the  customary  form  of  cypher, 
and  resting  entirely  on  the  principles  of  probability,  is 
the  uiily  resource.  A  peculiar  tact  or  skill  is  requisite  for 
the  process,  and  a  few  men,  such  as  Wallis  or  Mr.  Wheat- 
Htone,  have  attained  great  success. 

Induction  is  the  decyphering  of  the  hidden  meaning  of 
natural  phenomena.  Given  events  which  happen  in  certain 
<lerinite  combinations,  we  are  required  to  point  out  the 
laws  which  have  governed  those  combinations.  Any  laws 
U.'ing  supposed,  we  can,  with  ease  and  certainty,  decide 
whether  the  phenomena  obey  thojje  laws.  But  the  laws 
which  niav  exist  are  infinite  in  variety,  so  that  the  chances 
are  immensely  against  mere  random  guessing.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  several  laws  will 
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usually  be  in  operation  at  the  same  time,  the  eflTects  of 
wliich  are  complicated  together.  The  only  modes  of  dis- 
covery consist  either  in  exhaustively  trying  a  great  number 
of  supposed  laws,  a  process  which  is  exhaustive  in  more 
senses  than  one,  or  else  by  carefully  contemplating  the 
effects,  endeavourinof  to  remember  cases  in  which  like 
eflfects  followed  from  known  laws.  However  we  accom- 
plish the  discovery,  it  must  be  done  by  the  more  or  less 
apparent  application  of  the  direct  process  of  deduction. 

The  Logical  Abecedarium  illustrates  induction  as  well  as 
it  does  deduction.  In  the  Indirect  process  of  Inference  we 
found  that  from  certain  propositions  we  could  infallibly 
determine  the  combinations  of  terms  agreeing  with  those 
premises.  The  inductive  problem  is  just  the  inverse. 
Having  given  certain  combinations  of  terms,  we  need  to 
ascertain  the  propositions  with  w^hich  they  are  consistent, 
and  from  which  they  may  have  proceeded.  Now  if  the 
reader  contemplates  the  following  combinations 

ABC  ahC 

aBC  abc, 

he  will  probably  remember  at  once  that  they  belong  to  the 
premises  A  =  AB,  B  =  BC.  If  not,  he  will  require  a  few 
trials  before  he  meets  with  the  right  answer,  and  every 
trial  will  consist  in  assuming  certain  laws  and  observing 
whether  the  deduced  results  agree  with  the  data.  To  test 
the  facility  with  which  he  can  solve  this  inductive  pro- 
blem, let  him  casually  strike  out  any  of  the  combinations, 
say  of  the  fourth  column  of  the  Abecedarium  (p.  109),  and 
say  what  laws  the  remaining  combinations  obey,  observing 
that  every  one  of  the  letter-terms  and  their  negatives 
ought  to  appear  in  order  to  avoid  self-contradiction  in  the 
premises  (pp.  88,  128).  Let  him  say,  for  instance,  what 
laws  are  embodied  in  the  combinations 

ABC  aBC 

khc  ahG. 
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The  difficulty  becomes  much  greater  when  more  terms 
enter  into  the  combinations.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  point  out  the  complete  conditions  fulfilled  in  the  com- 
binations 

ACe 

oRCe 
aBcdE 
ohQe 
abcE. 

After  some  trouble  the  reader  may  discover  that  the 
principal  laws  are  C  =  e,  and  A  =  Ae ;  but  he  would  hardly 
discover  the  remaining  law,  namely  that  BD  =  BDe. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  inductive  investi- 
gations of  nature,  are  of  an  exactly  similar  kind. 

We  seldom  observe  any  great  law  in  uninterrupted  and 
undisguised  operation.  The  acuteness  of  Aristotle  and 
the  ancient  Greeks,  did  not  enable  them  to  detect  that  all 
terrestrial  bodies  tend  to  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  A  very  few  nights  of  observation  would  have  con- 
vinced an  astronomer  viewing  the  solar  system  from  its 
cvntre,  that  the  planets  travelled  round  the  sun  ;  but  the 
fact  that  our  place  of  observation  is  one  of  the  travelling 
pLmets,  so  complicates  the  apparent  motions  of  the  other 
U.idies,  that  it  required  all  the  industry  and  sagacity  of 
Cui>eniiciLs  to  prove  the  real  simplicity  of  the  planetary 
^ys?tem-  It  is  the  same  throughout  nature  ;  the  laws  may 
U*  simple,  but  their  combined  effects  are  not  simple,  and 
wtf  have  no  chie  to  guide  us  through  their  intricacies.  *  It 
!>-  the  glory  of  God,'  said  Solomon,  *  to  conceal  a  thing,  but 
the  glor}'  of  a  king  to  search  it  out.'  The  laws  of  nature 
iiTkf  the  invaluable  secrets  which  God  has  hidden,  and  it  is 
the  kingly  prerogative  of  the  pliilosoplier  to  search  them 
f'Ut  by  industry  and  sagacity. 
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Induction  of  Simple  Identities. 

Many  of  the  most  important  laws  of  nature  are  ex- 
pressible in  the  form  of  simple  identities,  and  I  can  at  once 
adduce  them  as  examples  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  inverse  process  of  induction.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  two  phenomena  are  usually  con- 
joined. Thus  all  gravitating  matter  is  exactly  coincident 
with  all  matter  possessing  inertia  ;  where  one  property 
appears,  the  other  likewise  appears.  All  crystals  of  the 
cubical  system,  are  all  the  crystals  which  do  not  doubly 
refract  light.  All  exogenous  plants  are,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, those  which  have  two  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  there  is  no  direct  and 
infallible  process  by  which  such  complete  coincidences  may 
be  discovered.  Natural  objects  are  aggregates  of  many 
qualities,  and  any  one  of  those  qualities  may  prove  to  be 
in  close  connection  with  some  others.  If  each  of  a 
numerous  group  of  objects  is  endowed  with  a  hundred 
distinct  physical  or  chemical  qualities,  there  will  be  no 
less  than  ^  (lOO  X99)  or  4950  pairs  of  qualities,  which 
may  be  connected,  and  it  will  evidently  be  a  matter  of 
great  intricacy  and  labour  to  ascertain  exactly  which 
qualities  are  connected  by  any  simple  law. 

One  principal  source  of  difficulty  is  that  the  finite  powers 
of  the  human  mind  are  not  sufficient  to  compare  by  a 
single  act  any  large  group  of  objects  with  another  large 
group.  We  cannot  hold  in  the  conscious  possession  of  the 
mind  at  any  one  moment  more  than  five  or  six  diflferent 
ideas.  Hence  we  must  treat  any  more  complex  group  by 
successive  acts  of  attention.  The  reader  will  perceive  by 
an  almost  individual  act  of  comparison  that  the  words 
Roma  and  Mora  contain  the  same  letters.  He  may 
perhaps  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  same  is  true  of 
Causal  and  Casual^  and  of  Logica  and  Caligo.    To  assure 
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HiiQself  tbat  the  letters  in  Astronomers  make  No  more 
Hrirs,  Uiat  Serpens  in  akuko  is  an  anagram  of  Joannes 
mtCeplerus,  or  Great  gun  do  us  a  .mm  an  anagram  of  ^u- 
HriM(M<  de  Morgan,  it  will  certainly  be  necessary  to  breat 
Bip  the  act  of  oomparison  into  several  Bucceeaive  acta.  The 
BM0^  will  acquire  a  double  character,  and  will  consist  in 
^B^bming  tbat  each  letter  of  the  first  group  is  among 
|HRRleTB  of  the  second  group,  and  vice  versd,  tbat  each 
Hrtter  of  the  secoud  is  among  those  of  the  first  group. 
Dd  the  sanie  way  we  can  only  prove  t}iat  two  long  lists  of 
names  are  identical,  by  showing  that  each  name  in  one 
r  lint  oocura  in  the  other,  and  vice  versd. 
L  This  process  of  comparison  really  consists  in  establish- 
nig  two  {KU'tial  identities,  which  are,  as  already  shown 
Bp-  '33).  equivalent  in  conjunction  to  one  simple  iden- 
■foy.  We  first  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  two  propositions 
IA=AB,  B=  AB,  and  we  then  rise  by  substitution  to  the 

Lii>glcUwA  =  6. 

■  There  is  imotlier  process,  it  is  true,  by  which  we  may 
vet  to  exuctly  the  same  result,  for  the  two  propositions 
Bk  =  AB,  a  =  ab  are  also  equivalent  to  the  simple  identity 
B|.sB(p.  133).  If  then  we  can  show  that  all  objects 
Boduded  under  A  are  included  under  B,  and  also  that  all 
rabjects  nut  included  under  A  are  not  included  under  B, 
r oar  puqMJse  is  effected.  By  this  process  we  should 
LlKa&Ily  compare  two  Ustj)  if  we  are  allowed  to  mark  them. 
DSDrMcfa  name  in  tbe  first  list  we  shoidd  strike  ofl'one  in 
Ipt  leorind,  and  if,  when  the  first  list  is  exhausted  the 
MeeopJ   list  is  also  exhausted,  it  follows  that  all  names 

alweitt    from  the  first   must    be  absent  from  the  second, 
and  the  coincidence  must  be  complete. 

The  two  modM  of  proving  a  simple  identity  are  so 
cWely  allied  that  it  is  doubtful  how  far  we  can  detect 
lUiT  difiereno^-  in  their  powers  and  instances  of  application. 
Thu  first  mcthoti  is  perhaps  more  convenient  where  the 
L  3 
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phenomena  to  be  compared  are  rare.  Thus  we  prove 
that  all  the  musical  concords  coincide  with  all  the  more 
simple  numerical  ratios,  by  showing  that  each  concord 
arises  from  a  simple  ratio  of  imdulations,  and  then  show- 
ing that  each  simple  ratio  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  con- 
cords. To  examine  all  the  possible  cases  of  discord  or 
complex  ratio  of  undulation  would  be  impossible.  By  a 
happy  stroke  of  induction  Sir  John  Herschel  discovered 
that  all  crystals  of  quartz  which  rotate  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization of  light  are  precisely  those  crystals  which  have 
plagihedral  faces,  that  is,  oblique  faces  on  the  comers 
of  the  prism  unsymmetrical  with  the  ordinary  faces. 
This  singular  relation  would  be  proved  by  observing  that 
all  plagihedral  crystals  possessed  the  power  of  rotation, 
and  vice  versd  all  crystals  possessing  this  power  were 
plagihedral.  But  it  might  at  the  same  time  be  noticed 
that  all  ordinary  crystals  were  devoid  of  the  power. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  observe  any  of  the 
four  propositions  A  =  AB,  B  =  AB,  a  =  a6,  6  =  a6,  all  of 
which  foUow  from  A  =  B  (see  p.  133). 

Sometimes  the  terms  of  the  identity  may  be  singular 
objects ;  thus  we  observe  that  diamond  is  a  combustible 
gem,  and  being  imable  to  discover  any  other  that  is,  we 
affirm 

Diamond  =  combustible  gem. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  ascertain  that 

Mercury  =  metal  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Substance  of  least  density  =  substance  of  least  atomic 
weight. 
Two  or  three  objects  may  occasionally  enter  into  the 
induction,  as  when  we  learn  that 

Sodium  I  potassium  =  metal    of  less    density  than 

water, 
Venus  \  Mercury  +  Mars  =  major   planet   devoid  of 
satellites. 


Induction  of  PaHtal  Identities. 

We  fouDd  ID  the  laet  section  tbat  the  simple  identity  of 
Wo  claenes    is   »lmoet  always  discovered  not  by  direct 
|fttiou    of  the    fact,  but   by  first   establishing   two 
identities.     There  are  also  a  great  multitude  of 
\  which  the  partial  identity  of  one  class  with  an- 
other is  the  only  relation  to  l>e  discovered.    Thus  the  most 
otnnmon  of  all  uiductive  inferences  consists  in  establishing 
the  fiict  that  all  objects  having  the  properties  of  A  have 
bIho  those  of  B,  or  that  A  =  AB.     To  ascertain  the  truth 
of  a  proposition  of  this  kind  it    is  merely  necessary  to 
assemble  together,  mentally  or  physically,  all  the  objects 
iQcIudod  under  A,  and  then  observe  whether  B  is  present 
I  ench  of  them,  or,  which  la  tlie  same,  whether  it  would 
impossibtu    to  select    from   among   them  any  not-B, 
liu*.  if  we  mentally  assemble  together  all  the  heavenly 
*  which  move  with  apparent  rapidity,  that  is  to  say 
be  planet*,  we  find  that  they  all  possess  the  projjerty  of 
Rantillating.     We  cannot  analyse  any  vegetable  sub- 
i  without  discovering  that  it  contains  carbon  and 
,  but  it  is  not  true  that  all  substances  containing 
i  ind  hydrogen  are  vegetaltle  substances. 
The  great  mass  of  scientific  truths  consists  of  propo- 
'  '    18  of  this   fonn  A  =  AB.     Thus    in   astronomy  we 
that  all    thu  planets  are  spheroidal   bodies ;  that 
■  all    revolve   in  one  direction  round  the  sim ;  that 
wall   shine    by  reflected  liglit  ;     that    they  all    obey 
■  of  gravitation.     But  of  course  it  is  not  to  b^ 
1  that  all  iKxliea  obeying  the  Uiw  of  gravitation, 
r  dituing  by  reBected  light,  or  revolving  in  a  partionlar 
£rectioD,  or  being  spheroidal  in  form,  are  phmets.     In 
r  ecieiucefi  we  have  immense  numbers  of  propositions 
r  tliB  same  form,  as  for  instance  that  all  substances  in. 
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becoming  gaseous  absorb  heat ;  that  all  metals  are 
elements ;  that  they  are  all  good  conductors  of  heat  and 
electricity ;  that  all  the  alkaline  metals  are  monad 
elements  ;  that  all  foraminifera  are  marine  organisms ; 
that  all  parasitic  animals  are  non- mammalian ;  that 
lightning  never  issues  from  stratous  clouds  * ;  that  pumice 
never  occurs  where  only  Labrador  felspar  is  present  ^ : 
and  scientific  importance  may  attach  even  to  such  ap- 
parently trifling  observations  as  that  '  white  cate  having 
blue  eyes  are  deaf  <^/ 

The  process  of  inference  by  which  all  such  truths  are 
obtained  may  readily  be  exhibited  in  a  precise  symbolic 
form.  We  must  have  one  premise  specifying  in  a  dis- 
junctive  form  all  the  possible  individuals  which  belong 
to  a  class ;  we  resolve  the  class,  in  short,  into  its  con- 
stituents. We  then  need  a  number  of  propositions  each 
of  wliich  a£Srms  that  one  of  the  individuals  possesses  a 
certain  property.  Thus  the  premises  must  be  of  the 
form 

A=  BICIDI IPIQ 

B  =  BX 

C  =  CX 


Q  =  QX. 

Now  if  we  substitute  for  each  alternative  of  the  first 
premise  its  description  as  found  among  the  succeeding 
premises  we  obtain 

A  =  BX  I  CX  I  I  PX  I  QX 

or 

A  =  (BICI |Q)X. 

a  Arago'B  Meteorological  Essays,  p.  lo. 

*>  Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology,  Fourth  ed.  p.  373. 

®  Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals,  &g. 
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But  for  the  aggregate  of  alternatives  we  may  now 
substitute  their  equivalent  as  given  in  the  first  premise, 
namely  A,  so  that  we  get  the  required  result 

A  =  AX. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  we  should  have  reached  the 

same  final  result  if  our  original  premise  had  been  of  the 

form 

A  =  ABlACt I  AQ. 

Tlie  difierence  of  meaning  is  that  all  B's  need  not  now 
be  A*  8,  nor  all  C  s,  &c.     But  we  should  still  have 
A  =  ABX+  ACX+ +  AQX  =  AX 

We  can  always  prove  a  proposition,  if  we  find  it  more 
convenient,  by  proving  its  equivalent.  To  assert  that  all 
not-B's  are  not-A's,  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  assert  that  all 
A's  are  B'a  Accordingly  we  may  ascertain  that  A  =  AB 
by  first  ascertaining  that  6  =  a6.  If  we  observe,  for  in- 
stance, that  all  substances  which  are  not  solids  are  also 
not  capable  of  double  refiraction,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  all  double  refiracting  substances  are  solids.  We  may 
convince  ourselves  that  aU  electric  substances  are  noncon- 
ductors of  electricity,  by  reflecting  that  all  good  conduc- 
tors do  not,  and  in  fact  cannot,  retain  electric  excitation. 
When  we  come  to  questions  of  probability  it  will  be  found 
desirable  to  prove,  as  far  as  possible,  both  the  original 
pro|K)»ition  and  its  equivalent,  as  there  is  then  an  increased 
area  of  observation. 

The  number  of  alternatives  which  may  arise  in  the 
<livlsion  of  a  class  varies  greatly,  and  may  be  any  number 
from  two  upwards.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  every  sub- 
stance is  either  magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  and  no  substance 
can  Ixj  l>oth  at  the  same  time.     The  division  then  must  bo 

made  in  the  form 

A  =  ABc  I  KhG. 

If  now  we  can  prove  that  all  magnetic  substances 
are  capable  of  polarity,  say   B  =  BC,  and  also  that  all 
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diamagnetic  substances  are  capable  of  polarity  C  =  CD,  it 
follows  by  substitution  that  aU  substances  are  capable  of 
polarity,  or  A  =  AD.  We  may  divide  the  class  substance 
again  into  the  three  subclasses,  solid,  liquid,  and  gas; 
and  if  we  can  show  that  in  each  of  these  forms  it  obeys 
Carnot's  thermodynamic  law,  it  foUows  that  aU  substances 
obey  that  law.  Similarly  we  may  show  that  all  verte- 
brate animals  possess  red  blood,  if  we  can  show  separately 
that  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  marsupials,  and-  mammals  possess 
red  blood,  there  being,  as  far  as  is  known,  only  five 
principal  subclasses  of  vertebrata. 

Our  inductions  will  often  be  embarrassed  by  exceptions, 
real  or  apparent.  We  might  affirm  that  all  gems  are 
incombustible  were  not  diamond  undoubtedly  combustible. 
Nothing  seems  more  evident  than  that  all  the  metals  are 
opaque  imtil  we  examine  them  in  fine  films,  when  gold 
and  silver  are  found  to  be  transparent.  All  plants  absorb 
carbonic  acid  except  certain  fungi ;  all  the  bodies  of  the 
planetary  system  have  a  progressive  motion  from  west  to 
east,  except  the  satellites  of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  Even 
some  of  the  profoundest  laws  of  matter  are  not  quite 
universal ;  aU  solids  expand  by  heat  except  india-rubber, 
and  possibly  a  few  other  substances ;  all  liquids  which 
have  been  tested  expand  by  heat  except  water  below  4^*0 
and  fiised  bismuth  ;  all  gases  have  a  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion increasing  with  the  temperature  except  hydrogen. 
In  a  later  chapter  I  shall  consider  how  such  anomalous 
cases  may  be  regarded  and  classified ;  here  we  have  only 
to  express  them  in  a  consistent  manner  in  our  nota- 
tion. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  transparency  of  metals,  and 
assign  the  terms  thus 

A  =  metal  D  =  iron 

B  =  gold  E,  F  &c.  =  copper,  lead,  &c. 

C  =  silver  X  =  opaque. 
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Our  premises  will  be 

A  =  BI  C^DIE,  &c. 
B  =  Bx 
C=Cx 
D=DX 
E  =  EX 
b  on  for  the  rest  of  the  metals.    Now  evidently 

khc=  (Dl  EIFI- )hc, 

nrd  by  substitutioD  as  before  we  shall  obtHm 

khc  =  AhcX, 

«r  in  words, '  All  metals  not  gold  nor  silver  are  opaque  ;' 
si  the  same  time  we  have 

A(B+C)  =AB  +  AC  =  ABx-lACx  =  A(BIC)a;, 
lor  '  Mctala  which  are  either  gold  or  silver  are  not  opaque.' 
In  some  cases  the  problem  of  inductiori  assumes  a  much 
Knigher  degee  of  complexity.  If  we  examine  the  properties 
of  ci^'stallizeJ  Eubstances  we  may  find  some  properties 
which  are  common  to  all,  as  cleavage  or  fracture  in  definite 
planes ;  but  it  would  soon  become  requisite  to  break  up 
the  clam  into  several  minor  ones.  We  should  divide 
cr}'stals  according  to  the  seven  accepted  ^sterns — and 
we  should  then  tiud  that  crystals  of  each  system  posses 
many  oummon  pmperties.  Tlius  crystals  of  the  Regular 
IT  Cubical  system  expand  equally  by  heat,  conduct  heat 
and  electricity  with  uniform  rapidity,  and  are  of  like 
elafitidty  iu  all  directions;  they  have  but  one  index  of 
refraction  for  light ;  and  every  facet  is  repented  in  like 
relation  to  cacli  of  the  tliroe  axes.  Cn-stals  of  the  system 
which  poR«?8S  one  principal  axis  will  be  foimd  to  possess 
the  \-ariou«  phj-aiaU  powers  of  conduction,  refraction, 
elasticity.  Ac,  uniformly  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
the  principal  axis,  but  in  other  directions  their  properties 
vary  aocording  to  complicated  laws.  The  remaining  systems 
in  which  tlie  crystals  possess  three  unequal  axes,  or  have 
iodiuwl  axes,  exhibit  still  more  complicated  results,  the 
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effects  of  the  crystal  upon  light,  heat,  electricity,  &c., 
varying  in  all  directions.  But  when  we  pursue  induction 
into  the  intricacies  of  its  application  to  Nature  we  really 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  classification  which  we  must 
take  up  again  in  a  later  part  of  this  work. 

Complete  Solution  of  the  Inverse  or  Inductive  Logical 

Problem. 

It  is  now  plain  that  Induction  consists  in  passing  back 
from  a  series  of  combinations  to  the  laws  by  which  such 
combinations  are  governed.  The  natural  law  that  all 
metals  are  conductors  of  electricity  really  means  that  in 
nature  we  find  three  classes  of  objects,  namely — 

1 .  Metals,  conductors  ; 

2.  Not-metals,  conductors ; 

3.  Not-metak,  not-conductors. 

It  comes  to  the  same  thing  if  we  say  that  it  excludes  the 
existence  of  the  class,  *  metals  not-conductors.'  In  the 
same  way  every  other  law  or  group  of  laws  will  really 
mean  the  exclusion  fi'om  existence  of  certain  combinations 
of  the  things,  circumstances  or  phenomena  governed  by 
those  laws.  Now  in  logic  we  treat  not  the  phenomena 
and  laws  but,  strictly  speaking,  the  general  forms  of  the 
laws ;  and  a  Uttle  consideration  will  show  that  for  a  finite 
number  of  things  the  possible  nimiber  of  forms  or  kinds 
of  law  governing  them  must  also  be  finite.  Using  general 
terms  we  know  that  A  and  B  can  be  present  or  absent  in 
four  ways  and  no  more — ^thus 

AB,  A6,  aB,  a6; 
therefore  every  possible  law  which  can  exist  concerning 
the  relation  of  A  and  B  must  be  marked  by  the  exclusion 
of  one  or  more  of  the  above  combinations.  The  number 
of  possible  laws  then  cannot  exceed  the  number  of  selec- 
tions which  we  can  make  from  these  four  combinations, 


and  we  arrive  at  this  utmost  number  of  cases  by  omitting 
aoj  one  or  more  of  the  four.  The  number  of  cases  to 
be  con^dered  is  therefore  2x2x2x2  or  sixteen,  since 
each  maj  be  present  or  absent ;  and  these  cases  are  aHi 
shown  in  die  following  table,  in  which  the  sign  o  indicates 
absence  or  non-existence  of  the  combination  shown  at  the 
left-hand  column  in  the  same  line,  and  the  mark  i  its 
presence : — 


AS 

At 

•t 

1 

0 
0 

3I3 

-1- 

ojo 

o|  I 
I  '  0 

4 

0 
0 

• 

0 

^ 

1 

0 

I 

9 

0 

10   u 

J_l_ 

0      0 

13 

18 
0 

14 

; 

IS 

16 

Thus  in  column  sixteen  we  find  that  all  the  conceivable 
ccHnlnnations  are  present,  which  means  that  there  are  no 
special  laws  in  existence  in  such  a  case,  and  that  the 
combinations  are  governed  only  by  the  universal  Laws  of 
Identity  and  Difference.  The  example  of  metals  and 
oonductors  of  electricity  would  be  represented  by  the 
twelfth  column  ;  and  every  other  mode  in  which  two 
tLings  or  qualities  might  present  themselves  is  shown  in 
one  or  other  of  the  columns.  More  than  half  the  cases 
may  indeed  be  at  once  rejected,  because  they  involve  the 
entire  absence  of  a  term  or  its  negative,  It  has  been 
siiown  to  be  a  necessary  logical  principle  that  every  term 
most  have  its  negative  (p.  88),  and  where  this  is  not  tlie 
tBue  some  inconaistency  between  the  laws  or  conditions  of 
(Vimbinations  must  exist.  Thus  if  wc  laid  down  the  two 
following  propositions,  '  Graphite  conducts  electricity,' 
and  'Graphite  does  not  conduct  electricity,'  it  would 
amount  to  asserting  the  impossibility  of  graphite  existing 
at  all ;  or  in  general  terms,  A  is  B  and  A  is  not  B  result 
in  destroying  altogether  the  combinations  cont;iining  A. 
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We  therefore  restrict  our  attention  to  those  cases  which 
may  be  represented  in  natural  phenomena  where  at  least 
two  combinations  are  present,  and  which  correspond  to 
those  columns  of  the  table  in  which  each  of  A,  a,  B,  h 
appeara  These  cases  are  shown  in  the  columns  marked 
with  an  asterisk. 

We  find  that  seven  cases  remain  for  examination,  thus 
characterised — 

Four  cases  exhibiting  three  combinations. 
Two  cases  exhibiting  two  combinations. 
One  case  exhibiting  four  combinations. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  proposition  of  the 
form  A  =  AB  destroys  one  combination  A6,  so  that  this 
is  the  form  of  law  applying  to  the  twelfth  case.     But 
by  changing  one  or  more  of  the  terms  in  A  =  AB  into 
its  negative,  or  by  interchanging  A  and  B,  a  and  6,  we 
obtain  no  less  than  eight  different  varieties  of  the  one  form ; 
thus — 

1 2th  case.     8th  case.      1 5th  case.     1 4th  case. 

A  =  AB        A  =  A6  a  =  aB  a  =  a6 

h  =  ah  B  =  aB  6  =  A6  B  =  AB. 

But  the  reader  of  the  preceding  sections  will  at  once 
see  that  each  proposition  in  the  lower  line  is  logically  equi- 
valent to,  and  is  in  fact  the  contrapositive  of,  that  above 
it  (p.  98).  Thus  the  propositions  A  =  A6  and  B=:aB 
both  give  the  same  combinations,  shown  in  the  eighth 
column  of  the  table,  and  trial  shows  that  the  twelfth, 
eighth,  fifteenth  and  fourteenth  cases  are  thus  fully  ac- 
counted for.  We  come  to  this  conclusion  then — The 
general  form  of  proposition  A  =  AB  admits  of  four 
logically  distinct  varieties^  each  capable  of  expression  in 
two  different  modes. 

In  two  columns  of  the  table,  namely  the  seventh  and 
tenth,  we  observe  that  two  combinations  are  missing.  Now 
a  simple  identity  A  =  B  renders  impossible  both  Kb  and  aB, 


ounting  for  the  tenth  case  ;  and  if  we  change  B  into  6 
I  the  identity  A  =  6  accounts  for  the  seventh  case.  There 
r  indeed  he  two  other  varieties  of  the  simple  identity, 
T  a  =  b  and  a  =  B ;  but  it  has  already  been  shown 
fiy  that  these  are  equivalent  respectively  to  A=B 
and  A=&  (pp.  133,  134),  As  the  sixteenth  column  has 
already  been  accounted  for  as  governed  by  no  special 
conditiuns,  we  come  to  the  following  general  conclusion  : — 
The  laws  governing  the  combinations  of  two  terms  must 
le   capable   of  expression    either  in   a    partial    identity 

»(A=AB),  «•  a  simple  identity  (A  =  B)  ;  the  partial 
id*;utity  is  capable  of  only  four  logically  distinct  varieties, 
•od  the  simple  identity  of  two.  Every  logical  relation 
iMween  two  terms  must  be  expressed  in  one  of  tlieae 
■ix  Uwa,  or  must  be  logically  equivalent  to  one  of  them. 
In  short,  we  may  conclude  tliat  in  treating  of  partial 
snd  complete  identity,  we  have  exhaustively  treated  the 
tDodes  in  whtcti  two  terms  ot  classes  of  objects  can  be 
reUtt^L  Of  any  two  classes  it  may  be  said  that  one  must 
either  be  included  in  the  other,  or  must  be  identical  with 
it.  or  some  similar  relation  must  exist  between  one  class 
and  the  motive  of  the  other.  We  have  thus  completely 
solved  the  inverse  logical  problem  concerning  two  terms'^- 


The  Inverse  Logical  Problem  involving  TJiree  Tei-ms. 

Ko  sooner  do  we  introduce  into  the  problem  a  third 
term.  C,  than  the  bvestigation  assumes  a  far  more  com- 
plex chanicter,  so  that  some  readers  may  prefer  to  pass 
over  this  section.  Three  terms  and  theu-  negatives  may  be 
combuied,  sn  we  have  frequently  seen,  in  eight  different 

*  TIk  iMDtirnu  nr  iLIs  aui  the  fullowiDg  Hcction  ucarly  correBpond 
»iUi  theme  ot »  l^pur  »»d  lieTitre  tlie  Hunchcrtcr  Literary  iind  PbiloBophiol 
Si^iet/oa  Deomlier  16th,  1871.  See  Proccoliitgs  of  ihe  Society,  vol.  xl. 
[fL.  65-68,  and  Mtauin,  Third  SeriM,  \o\.  v.  [>p.  119-130. 
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combinations,  and  the  effect  of  laws  or  logical  conditions 
is  to  destroy  any  one  or  more  of  these  combinations. 
Now  we  may  make  selections  from  eight  things  in  2®  or 
256  ways ;  so  that  we  have  no  less  than  256  diflferent  cases 
to  treat,  and  the  complete  solution  is  at  least  fifty  times 
as  troublesome  as  with  two  terms.  Many  series  of  com- 
binations, indeed,  are  contradictory,  aa  in  the  simpler 
problem,  and  may  be  passed  over.  The  test  of  consistency 
is  that  each  of  the  letters  A, B, C,  a^hyC  shall  appear 
somewhere  in  the  series  of  combinations;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  mode  of  calculating  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  inconsistency  would  happen. 
The  logical  complexity  of  the  problem  is  so  great  that 
the  ordinary  modes  of  calculating  numbers  of  combinations 
in  mathematical  science  fail  to  give  any  aid,  and  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  combinations  in  detail  is 
the  only  method  applicable. 

My  mode  of  solving  the  problem  was  as  follows: — 
Having  written  out  the  whole  of  the  256  series  of  com- 
binations, I  examined  them  separately  and  struck  out 
such  as  did  not  fulfil  the  test  of  consistency.  I  then  chose 
some  common  form  of  proposition  involving  two  or  three 
terms,  and  varied  it  in  every  possible  manner,  both  by 
the  circular  interchange  of  letters  (A,  B,  C  into  B,  C,  A 
and  then  C,  A,  B),  and  by  the  substitution  for  any  one  or 
more  of  the  terms  of  the  corresponding  negative  terms. 
For  instance,  the  proposition  AB  =  ABC  can  be  first  varied 
by  circular  interchange,  so  as  to  give  BC  =  BCA  and  then 
CA  =  CAB.  Each  of  these  three  can  then  be  thrown 
into  eight  varieties  by  negative  change.  Thus  AB  =  ABC 
gives  aB  =  aBC,  Kb  =  A6C,  AB  =  ABc,  ah  =  a6C,  and  so  on. 
Thus  there  may  possibly  exist  no  less  than  twenty-four 
varieties  of  the  law  having  the  general  form  AB  =  ABC, 
meaning  that  whatever  has  the  properties  of  A  and  B  has 
those  also  of  C.     It  by  no  means  follows  that  some  of  the 


may  uot  be  equivalent  to  others;  and  trial 
a  fact,  that  AB  =  ABC  is  exactly  the  same  in 
..Ac  =  Aie  or  Be  =  Bca,  Thus  the  law  in 
t  eight  varieties  of  diBtinct  logical  mean- 
wn  by  actual  deductive  reasoning  which 
'  Series  of  combinations  result  from  each  of 
•■  ttialinct  lawi4,  and  mark  them  off  as  soon  as  foimd. 
proceed  to  some  other  form  of  law,  for  instance 
\,  =  ABC,  meaning  that  whatever  has  the  qualities  of  A  has 
:  also  of  B  and  C.  I  find  that  it  admits  of  twenty- 
variations,  all  of  which  are  found  to  be  logically 
tlietiuct :  the  cumbuiations  being  worked  out,  I  am  able 
to  mark  off  twenty-four  more  of  the  list  of  256  series.  I 
proooed  in  this  way  to  work  out  the  results  of  every  form  of 
law  which  I  can  find  or  invent.  If  ui  tlie  course  of  this 
work  I  obtatu  any  aeries  of  combinations  which  had  been 
pnnrioDRly  marked  ofli  I  learn  at  once  that  the  law  is 
kif^ically  i-'quivalent  to  some  law  previously  treated.  It 
may  be  eafely  inl'erreJ  that  every  variety  of  the  ap- 
parently new  law  will  coincide  in  meanmg  with  some 
variety  of  the  former  expression  of  the  same  law.  I 
I  have  miiBciently  verified  this  assumption  in  some  cases 
I.iikI  have  never  found  it  lead  to  error.  Thus  just  as 
I  AB=ABC  is  equivalent  to  Ac  =  A?jc,  so  we  find  that 
I  vh  =  abC  in  equivalent  to  ac  =  ac^. 

AiDODg   the  laws  treated  were   the  two  A  =  AB  and 

L  A  =  B  which  iuvolve  only  two  terms,  because  it  may  of 

[«Durae  happen  that    among    three  things   two  only  are 

1  logical  relation,  and  the  tlurd  independent ;  and 

of  combinations   representing   such   cases   of 

I-  snni  to  occur  in  the  complete  enumeration. 

AH  angle  propoeitionit  which  I  could  invent  having  been 

Ueatod.  paini    of  propositions  wure    next    investigated. 

^Thtu  we  have    the   relatjuna.    'All    As  are  B's  and  all 

ffa  we  CV  of  which   the   old  logical  syllogism  is    tlie 
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development.  We  may  also  have  'all  A's  are  all  Ks, 
and  all  B's  are  Cs/  or  even  '  all  A's  are  all  Ks,  and  all 
B'b  are  all  Cs/  All  such  premises  admit  of  variations, 
greater  or  less  in  number,  the  logical  distinctness  of  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  trial  in  detail  Digmictive 
propositions  either  singly  or  in  pairs  were  also  treated, 
but  were  often  found  to  be  equivalent  to  other  propo- 
sitions of  a  simpler  form  ;  thus  A  =  ABC  +  hhc  is  exactly 
the  same  in  meaning  as  AB  =  AC.   . 

This  mode  of  exhaustive  trial  bears  some  analogy  to 
that  ancient  mathematical  process  called  the  Sieve  of 
Eratosthenes.  Having  taken  a  long  series  of  the  natural 
nmnbers,  Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  calculated  out  in 
succession  all  the  multiples  of  every  niunber,  and  to  have 
marked  them  o£^  so  that  at  last  the  prime  numbers  alone 
remained,  and  the  factors  of  every  number  were  exhaus- 
tively discovered.  My  problem  of  2  56  series  of  combinations 
is  the  logical  analogue,  the  chief  points  of  difference  being 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  cases,  and  that  prime 
numbers  have  no  analogue  in  logic,  since  every  series  of 
combinations  corresponds  to  a  law  or  group  of  conditions. 
But  the  analogy  is  perfect  in  the  point  that  they  are 
both  inverse  processes.  There  is  no  mode  of  ascertaining 
that  a  number  is  prime  but  by  showing  that  it  is  not 
the  product  of  any  assignable  factors.  So  there  is  no 
mode  of  ascertaining  what  laws  are  embocUed  in  any 
series  of  combinations  but  trying  exhaustively  the  laws 
which  would  give  them.  Just  as  the  results  of  Erato- 
sthenes' method  have  been  worked  out  to  a  great  extent 
and  registered  in  tables  for  the  convenience  of  other 
mathematicians,  I  have  endeavoured  to  work  out  the 
inverse  logical  problem  to  the  utmost  extent  which  is 
at  present  practicable  or  useful. 

I  have  thus   found  that  there  are  altogether  fifteen 
conditions    or   series    of  conditions  which   may  govern 
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the  combinatioDS  of  three  terms,  forming  the  premises 
of  fifteen  essentially  diflTerent  kinds  of  arguments.  The 
following  table  contains  a  statement  of  these  conditions, 
together  with  the  number  of  combinations  which  are 
contradicted  or  destroyed  by  each,  and  the  number  of 
logically  distinct  variations  of  which  the  law  is  capable. 
Tliere  might  be  also  added,  as  a  sixteenth  case,  that  case 
where  no  special  logical  condition  exists,  so  that  all  the 
eight  combinations  remain. 


1  Number. 

Propontionfl  eipreiMing  the  general 
^rpe  of  the  logical  oonditions. 

Number  of  dis- 
tinct logical 
variations. 

Number  of 

combinations 

contradicted 

by  each. 

1           I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

,      VII. 

\aii. 

!        DC. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

A«B 

A=>AB 

A«B,B-C 

A«B,  B-BC 

A«=AB.B«=BC 

A-BG 

A-ABC 

AB«ABC 

A-AB,  aB^aBc 

A-ABC,a6»a&C 

AB-ABC,  ab^ahe 

AB=«AC 

A  =  BC  +  Abc 

A-BC  +  bc 

A-ABC.  a  =  Bc  +  6C 

6 

12 

4 
24 
34 

H 

^4 
8 

»4 
8 

4 

12 

8 

2 

8 

4 
2 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 
I 

3 

4 
2 

2 

3 

4 
5 

192 

There  are  sixtv-three  series  of  combinations  derived  from 
Mf I f-contradictory  premises,  which  witli  the  above  192  series 
and  the  one  case  where  there  are  no  conditions  or  laws  at 
all,  make  up  the  whole  conceivable  number  of  256  series. 

We  learn  from  this  table,  for  instance,  that  two  pro- 
lH.sitioii8  of  the  form  A  =  AB,  B  =  BC,  which  are  such 
a.<  constitute  the  premises  of  the  old  syllogism  Barbara, 
ije;r*itive  or  render  impossible  four  of  the  eiglit  combi- 
imtiuiis  in  which  three  terms  may  be  united,  and  that 
tliej^e  propositions  are  capable  of  taking  twenty-four  vari- 
ations by  transpositions  of  the  tonus  or  the  introduction 
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of  negatives.  This  table  then  presents  the  results  of 
a  complete  analysis  of  all  the  possible  logical  relations 
arising  in  the  case  of  three  terms,  and  the  old  syllogism 
forms  but  one  out  of  fifteen  typical  forms.  Generally 
speaking  every  form  can  be  converted  into  apparently 
different  propositions  ;  thus  the  fourth  type  A  =  B,  B  =  BC 
may  appear  in  the  form  A  =  ABC,  a  =  ah,  or  again  in  the 
form  of  three  propositions  A  =  AB,  B  =  BC,  aB  =  aBc ;  but 
all  these  sets  of  premises  yield  identically  the  same  series 
of  combinations,  and  are  therefore  of  exactly  equivalent 
logical  meaning.  The  fifth  type,  or  Barbara,  can  also  be 
thrown  into  the  equivalent  forms  A  =  ABC,  aB  =  aBC  and 
A  =  AC,  B  =  A  I  aBC.  In  other  cases  I  have  obtained  the 
very  same  logical  conditions  in  four  modes  of  statement. 
As  regards  mere  appearance  and  mode  of  statement,  the 
nimiber  of  possible  premises  would  be  almost  imlimited. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  types  of  logical  condition 
is  the  fourteenth,  namely  A  =  BC  \  he.  It  is  that  which 
expresses  the  division  of  a  genus  into  two  doubly  marked 
species,  and  might  be  illustiated  by  the  example — *  Com- 
ponent of  the  physical  universe  =  matter,  gravitating,  or 
not-matter  (ether),  not-gi-avitating.' 

It  is  capable  of  only  two  distinct  logical  variations, 
namely,  A  =  BC  I-  he  and  A  =  Be  I-  6C.  By  transposition 
or  negative  change  of  the  letters  we  can  indeed  obtain 
six  different  expressions  of  each  of  these  propositions; 
but  when  their  meanings  are  analysed,  by  working  out 
the  combinations,  they  are  found  to  be  logically  equiva- 
lent to  one  or  other  of  the  above  two.  Thus  the  proposi- 
tion A  =  BC  I  he  can  be  written  in  any  of  the  following 
five  other  modes, 

a  =  6C I  Be,       B  =  CA  |:  ea,      6  =  c  A I  Ca, 
C  =  AB  I-  ah,      c  =  aB  I-  A6. 

I  do  not  think  it  needful  at  present  to  publish  the 
complete  table  of  193   series   of  combinations  and  the 
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nises  corresponding  to  each.     Such  a  table  enables  ub 

f  mere  inspection  to  learn  tlie  laws  obeyed  bv  any  set  of 

nbinations  of  three  things,  and  is  to  logic  what  a  table 

f  factors  and  prime  numbei-s  is  Ut  the  theory  of  numbers, 

r  a  table  of  integrals  to  the  higlier  mathematics.     The 

l)Ic  already  given  (p.  i6i)  would  enable  a  person  with 

nt  little  labour  to  discover  the  law  of  any  combinations. 

f  there  bo  seven  combinations  (one  contradicted)  the  law 

lairt  be  of  the  eighth  type,  and  the  proper  variety  will  be 

parent.    If  there  be  six  combinations  (two  contradicted), 

r  the  second,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  tyi)e  applies,  and  a 

I  niuntier  of  trials  will  disclose  the  proper  type  and 

iety.     If  there  bo  but  two  combinations  the  law  must 

i  third  type,  and  so  on. 

FAbove  inveatigiitions  are  complete  as  regards  the 

If^cal    relations  of  two   or  three   terms.     But 

1  we  attempt  to  apply  the  same  kind  of  method  to 

»  ri'lations  of  four  or  more  terms,  the  labour  bticoraes  im- 

Hkbly  great.     Four  terms  give  sixteen  combinations 

npatible  with  the  laws  of  thought,  and  the  number  of 

aible  selections  of  combinations  is  no  less  than  2'"  or 

1,536.     The    following    table    shows    the   exti-aordinary 

iner  in  which  the  number  of  pttesible  logical  relations 

I  with  the  number  of  terms  involved. 


Nuiiilwr  of  poaaible  idectioni  nf  oombi- 
coiuiulent  logical  reUtiimB. 


I 


CS.S36 
4.194, 967.196 

1 8.  «46.744,073.7o9.5S  1  fi'6 


Some  years  of  continuous  labour  would  be  required  to 

ascertain  the  precise  nnmlwr  of  types  of  laws  which  may 

(fovem  the  combinations  of  only  four  things,  and  but  a 

-mall  part  of  such  laws  would  be  exemplified  or  capable 

M  2 
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of  practical  application  in  science.  The  purely  logical 
inverse  problem,  whereby  we  pass  from  combinations  to 
their  laws,  is  solved  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  far  as  it 
is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  carried  more  than  a 
single  step  further. 

Distinction  between  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Induction. 

We  cannot  proceed  further  with  advantage,  before 
noticing  the  extreme  diflference  which  exists  between 
cases  of  perfect  and  those  of  imperfect  induction.  We 
call  an  induction  perfect  when  all  the  objects  or  combi- 
nations of  events  which  can  possibly  come  under  the  class 
treated  have  been  examined.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  collect  together,  or  in  any  way  to 
investigate,  the  properties  of  all  portions  of  a  substance  or 
of  all  the  individuals  of  a  race.  The  number  of  objects 
would  often  be  practically  infinite,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  might  be  beyond  oiu*  reach,  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Universe.  In  all 
such  cases  induction  is  said  to  be  imperfect,  and  affected 
by  more  or  less  uncertainty.  As  some  writers  have  fallen 
into  much  error  concerning  the  functions  and  relative 
importance  of  these  two  branches  of  reasoning,  I  shall 
have  to  point  out  that — 

1.  Perfect  Induction  is  a  process  absolutely  requisite, 

both  in  the  performance  of  imperfect  induction  and 
in  the  treatment  of  large  bodies  of  facts  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  complete. 

2.  Imperfect  Induction  is  founded  on  Perfect  Induction, 

but   involves   another   process  of  inference   of  a 
widely  different  character. 
It  is  certain  that  if  I  can  draw  any  inference  at  all 
concerning  objects  not  examined,  it  must  be  done  on  the 


bta  affijrded  by  the  objects  which  have  been  examined. 

I  j'ulge  that  a  tliHtant  star  obeys  the  law  of  gravity, 

I  must  Ih;  beeiiuse  all  otlier  material  objects  sufficiently 

lonn  to  me  obey  that  law.     If  1  venture  to  assert  that 

I  ruminant  animals  have  cloven  hoof's,  it  is  because  all 

uiuaut  animale  which  have  come   to   my  notice  have 

i  hoofs,     (Jn    the  other  hand  I    cannot   safely  say 

.  all  cryptogamoiis    plants    possess  a  purely  cellular 

rtiire,    IwcauBO  some    such    plants    have   a    partially 

niar  stnicture.     The  probability  that  a  new  ciypto- 

1  will  be  cellular  only  can  be  estimated,  if  at  all,  on  the 

■uud  of  the  comparative  numbers  of  known  cryptogams 

phicb  are  and  are  not  cellular.     Thus  the  first  step  in 

try  induction  will  consist   in  accurately  summing    up 

■  Dumber  of  instancea  of  a  particular  object  or  pheno- 

irbioh  have  fallt:n  under  our  obaerN'ation,     Adams 

Tier,  for  instance,  must  have  inferred  that  the 

irered    planet  Neptune   would   obey  Bodes   law, 

becatuc  all  the  planets  htoicn  at  that  time  obeyed  it.     On 

vhat  principles  and  on  what  circumstances  the  passage 

»tn  the  known  to  the  apparently  unknown  is  warranted, 

Uit  be  carefully  discussed  in  the  next  section,  and  in 

I  parts  of  this  work. 

lid  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
\  Induction  is  in  itself  useless.  Even  when  the 
Uton  of  objectH  belonging  to  any  class  is  complete, 
and  admits  of  no  inference  to  unexamined  objects,  the 
enumeration  of  our  knowledge  in  a  general  proposition  is 
.1  procees  of  so  much  importance  that  we  may  consider  it 
I'ractically  neceaeary.  In  many  cases  we  may  render  our 
inTCfftigations  exhaustive ;  all  the  teeth  or  bones  of  au 
ibI  ;  all  tilt  cells  in  a  minute  vegetable  organ ;  all  the 
toTCB  in  a  mountain  side ;  all  the  strata  in  a  geological 
n ;  all  the  coins  in  a  newly  found  hoard,  may  be  so 
npletely  ecrutimzed  that  we  may  make  some  genera\ 
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assertion  concerning  them  without  fear  of  mistake.  Every 
bone  might  be  proved  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime; 
every  cell  to  enclose  a  nucleus;  every  cave  to  contain 
remains  of  extinct  animals  ;  every  stratum  to  exhibit  signs 
of  marine  origin ;  every  coin  to  be  of  Roman  manufacture. 
These  are  cases  where  our  investigation  is  limited  to.  a 
definite  portion  of  matter,  or  a  definite  area  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  where  induction  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  limited  to  a  definite  number  of 
alternatives.  Of  the  regidar  solids  we  can  say  without 
the  least  doubt  that  no  one  has  more  than  twenty  fiax^es, 
thirty  edges,  and  twenty  comers ;  for  by  the  principles 
of  geometry  we  learn  that  there  cannot  exist  more  than 
five  regular  solids,  of  each  of  which  we  easily  observe 
that  the  above  statements  are  true.  In  the  theory  of 
numbers,  an  endless  variety  of  perfect  inductions  might 
be  made ;  we  can  show  that  no  number  less  than  sixty 
possesses  so  many  divisors,  and  the  like  is  true  of  360®, 
for  it  does  not  require  any  very  great  amount  of  labour  to 
ascertain  and  count  all  the  divisors  of  numbers  up  to  sixty 
or  360.  Similarly  I  can  assert  that  between  60,041  and 
60,077  ^^  prime  number  occurs,  because  the  exhaustive 
examination  of  those  who  have  constructed  tables  of  prime 
numbers  proves  it  to  be  so. 

In  matters  of  hiunan  appointment  or  history,  we  can 
frequently  have  a  complete  limitation  to  the  numbers  of 
instances  to  be  included  in  an  induction.  We  might  show 
that  none  of  the  other  kings  of  England  reigned  so  long  as 
George  III ;  that  Magna  Charta  has  not  been  repealed  by 
any  subsequent  statute  ;  that  the  propositions  of  the  third 
book  of  Euclid  treat  only  of  circles ;  that  no  part  of  the 
works  of  Galen  mentions  the  fourth  figure  of  the  syl- 

•  Walliss  'Treatise  of  Algebra'  (1685),  p.  22. 
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logism ;  that  the  price  of  com  in  England  has  never  been 
so  hijh  since  1847  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  y^ar;  that  the  price 
of  the  English  funds  has  never  been  lower  than  it  was  on 
the  23rd  of  January,  1798,  when  it  fell  to  47^. 

It  has  been  urged  against  this  process  of  Perfect  In- 
duction that  it  gives  no  new  information,  and  is  merely  a 
summing  up  in  a  brief  form  of  a  multitude  of  particulars. 
But  mere  abbreviation  of  mental  labour  is  one  of  the 
most  important  aids  we  can  enjoy  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  so  limited 
that  multiplicity  of  detail  is  alone  suflBcient  to  prevent  its 
progress  in  many  directions.  Thought  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  if  every  separate  fact  had  to  be  separately 
thought  and  treated.  Economy  of  mental  power  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  main  conditions  on  which  our  ele- 
vated intellectual  position  depends.  Most  mathematical 
processes  are  but  abbreviations  of  the  simpler  acts  of 
addition  and  subtraction.  The  invention  of  logarithms 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  additions  ever  made  to 
h\nnan  power :  yet  it  was  a  mere  abbreviation  of  oper- 
atiuns  which  could  have  been  done  before  had  a  sufficient 
am<»unt  of  labour  V)een  available.  Similar  additions  to 
onr  jiower  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  number  of  mathematical  problems  hitherto  solved 
is  hut  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of  those  which  await 
M»lution,  because  the  labour  they  have  hitherto  demanded 
rt-nders  them  impracticable.  So  it  is  really  throughout 
all  regions  of  thought.  The  amount  of  our  knowledge 
de|>cnd8  upon  our  powers  of  bringing  it  within  prac- 
tiaible  compa.ss.  Unless  we  arrange  and  classify  facts, 
ami  cundense  them  into  general  truths,  they  soon  sur- 
I  luss  our  powers  of  memory,  and  serve  but  to  confuse. 
Hence  Perfect  Induction,  even  as  a  process  of  abbrevi- 
ation, is  absolutely  essential  to  any  high  degree  of 
mental  achievement. 
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TratdfUion  frr/ra  Perf^tii  to  Imperfect  Induction, 

It  Is  a  que$!tioD  of  profound  diffieoltr  on  what  grounds 
Vth  are  warranted  in  inferring  the  future  from  the  present, 
or  the  nature  of  undiscovered  objects  from  those  which  we 
have  examined  with  our  senses.  We  pass  frt>m  Perfect  to 
Imperfect  Induction  when  once  we  allow  oiur  conclusion  to 
pass,  at  all  events  apparently,  beyond  the  data  on  which  it 
was  founded.  In  making  such  a  step  we  seem  to  gain  a 
nett  addition  to  our  knowledge ;  for  we  learn  the  nature 
of  what  was  unknown.  We  reap  where  we  have  never 
sown.  We  appear  to  possess  the  divine  power  of  creating 
knowledge,  and  reaching  with  our  mental  arms  far  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  own  observation.  I  shall,  indeed,  have 
to  point  out  certain  methods  of  reasoning  in  which  we 
do  pass  altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  and 
accjuire  accurate  knowledge  which  observation  could  never 
have  given;  but  it  is  not  imperfect  induction  that  ac- 
complishes such  a  task.  Of  imperfect  induction  itself,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  it  never  makes  any  real  addition  to 
our  knowledge,  in  the  meaning  of  the  expression  sometimes 
accepted.  As  in  other  cases  of  inference  it  merely  imfolds 
the  information  contained  in  past  observations  or  events ; 
it  rnorely  renders  explicit  what  was  implicit  in  previous 
oxporienco.  It  transmutes  knowledge,  but  certainly  does, 
not  crouto  knowledge. 

TluTC  is  no  fact  which  I  shall  more  constantly  keep 
bolbro  tlui  reader's  mind  in  the  following  pages  than  that 
tlu^  rosultH  of  imperfect  induction,  however  well  authenti- 
cutoil  and  verified,  are  never  more  than  probable.  We 
never  can  bo  sure  that  the  future  will  be  as  the  present. 
Wo  hang  over  upon  the  Will  of  the  Creator :  and  it  is  only 
80  far  lut  He  luis  created  two  things  alike,  or  maintains 
tho  fmmework  of  the  world  unchanged  from  moment  to 


Bionient,  that  our  most  careful  inferences  can  be  fulfilled. 
K&H  predictions,  all  inferences  winch  reach  beyond  their 
■hta,  arc  purely  hypothetical,  and  proceed  on  the  assiimp- 
BSoD    that    new    events    will    conform   to    the   conditions 
■etect«d  iu  our  observation  of  past  events.     No  experience 
of  fiuit*;  duration  can  bo  expected  to  give  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  all  t!ie  forces  which  are  in  operation.     There 
is  thus  a  double  uncertainty ;   even  supposing  the  Uni- 
•  as  a  whole  to  proceed  unchanged,  we  do  not  really 
now  the  Universe  as  a  whole.     Comparatively  sjieaking 
s  know  only  a  point  in  its  infinite  extent,  and  a  moment 
I  Hs  infinitti  duration.     We  cannot  be  sure,  then,  that  our 
jervations  have  not  escaped  some  fact,  which  will  cause 
I  future  to  be  apparently  difi'erent  from  the  past ;  nor 
1  we  be  sure  that  the  future  really  will  be  the  outcome 
the  pa^t.     Wi)  proceed  then  in  all  our  inferences  to 
lexainincd  objects  and  times  on  the  assumptions — 
1.  That  our  past  obser\-ation  gives  us  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  what  exists. 
3.  That  the  conditions  of  things  which  did  exist  will 

t         continue  to  be  the  conditions  of  things  which  will 
exist. 
We  shall  often  need  to  illustrate  the  character  of  our 
nwledge  of  nature  by  the   simile  of  a  bjdlot-box,   eo 
len  tioiploycd  by  mathematical  writers  in  the  theory  of 
ofaability.     Nature  is  to  us  like  an  infinite  ballot-box, 
the  oontentB  of  which  are  being  continually  drawn,  ball 
•hex  hfJl,  and  exhibited  to  us.      Science  is  Init  the  careful 
■J-servrttion  of  the  succession   in  whicli  balk  of  various 
iiarnrtcr  usually   present    themselves  ;    we    regist^-r  the 
'^-"rabinations,  notice  those  which  seem  to  be  excludetl  from 
^^ccumgice,  ami  from  the  proportional  frequency  of  those 
^BAlicb  uimally  appear  we  infer  the  probable  character  of 
^^■ture  (IniwingH.     But  under  sucli  circumstances  certainty 
^^Kfrcdictiou  depeods  on  two  conditions : — 
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1 .  That  we  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  compara- 

tive numbers  of  balls  of  each  kind  within  the  box. 

2.  That  the  contents  of  the  ballot-box  remain  unchanged. 
Of  the  latter  assumption,  or  rather  that  concerning  the 

constitution  of  the  world  which  it  illustrates,  the  logician 
or  physicist  can  have  nothing  to  say.  As  the  Creation  of 
the  Universe  is  necessarily  an  act  passing  all  experience 
and  all  conception,  so  any  change  in  that  Creation,  or,  it 
may  be,  a  termination  of  it,  must  likewise  be  infinitely  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  om*  mental  faculties.  No  science,  no 
reasoning  upon  the  subject,  can  have  any  validity;  for 
without  experience  we  are  without  the  basis  and  materials 
of  knowledge.  It  is  the  Aindamental  postulate  accordingly 
of  all  inference  concerning  the  fiiture,  that  there  shall  be 
no  arbitrary  change  in  the  subject  of  inference ;  of  the  pro- 
bability or  improbability  of  such  a  change  I  conceive  that 
our  Acuities  can  give  no  estimate. 

The  other  condition  of  inductive  inference — that  we 
acquire  an  approximately  complete  knowledge  of  the 
combinations  in  which  events  do  occiu-,  is  at  least  in  some 
degree  within  the  bounds  of  our  perceptive  and  mental 
powers.  There  are  many  branches  of  science  in  which 
phenomena  seem  to  be  governed  by  conditions  of  a  most 
fixed  and  general  character.  We  have  much  ground  in 
such  cases  for  believing  that  the  future  occurrence  of 
such  phenomena  may  be  calculated  and  predicted.  But 
the  whole  question  now  becomes  one  of  probability  and 
improbability.  We  leave  the  region  of  pure  logic  to  enter 
onQ  in  which  the  number  of  events  is  the  ground  of 
inference.  We  do  not  leave  the  region  of  logic ;  we  only 
leave  that  where  certainty,  affirmative  or  negative,  is  the 
result,  and  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  qualities  the 
means  of  inference.  For  the  future,  number  and  quantity 
will  enter  into  most  of  our  processes  of  reasoning ;  but  then 
I  hold  that  number  and  quantity  are  but  portions  of  the 
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great  logical  domain.  I  venture  to  assert  that  number  is 
wholly  logical,  both  in  its  fundamental  nature  and  in  all 
its  complex  developments.  Quantity  in  all  its  forms  is  but 
a  development  of  number.  That  which  is  mathematical 
is  not  the  less  logical ;  if  anything  it  is  the  more  logical, 
in  the  sense  that  it  presents  logical  results  in  the  highest 
degree  of  complexity  and  variety. 

Before  proceeding  then  from  Perfect  to  Imperfect  In- 
duction I  break  off  in  some  degree  the  course  of  the  work, 
to  treat  of  the  logical  conditions  of  number.  I  shall  then 
employ  number  to  estimate  the  variety  of  combinations 
in  which  natural  phenomena  may  present  themselves,  and 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  their  occurrence  under 
definite  circumstances.  It  is  in  later  parts  of  the  work 
that  I  must  endeavour  to  establish,  in  a  complete  manner, 
the  notions  which  I  have  set  forth  upon  the  subject  of 
Imperfect  Induction,  as  applied  in  the  investigation  of 
Nature,  which  notions  may  be  thus  briefly  stated: — 

1.  Im|)erfect  Induction  entirely  rests  upon  Perfect  In- 

duction for  its  materials. 

2.  The  logical  process  by  which  we  seem  to  pass  directly 

from  examined  to  unexamined  cases  consLsts  in  an 
inverse  and  complex  application  of  deductive  in- 
ference, so  that  all  reasoning  may  be  said  to  be 
either  directly  or  inversely  deductive. 

3.  The  result  is  always  of  a  hypothetical  character,  and 

is  never  more  than  probable. 
4-  No  nett  addition  is  ever  made  to  our  knowledge  by 
reasoning ;  what  we  know  of  future  events  or  uiiex- 
atniiiod  objects  is  only  the  unfolded  cont<}nts  of 
our  previous  knowledge,  and  it  becomes  less  and 
less  i»robable  as  it  is  more  boldly  extended  to  re- 
mote cases. 
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PRINCIPLES   OF  NUMBER. 


Not  without  much  reason  did  Pythagoras  represent  the 
world  as  ruled  by  number.  Into  almost  all  our  acts  of 
clear  thought  number  enters,  and  in  proportion  as  we  can 
define  numerically  we  enjoy  exact  and  useful  knowledge 
of  the  Universe.  The  science  of  numbers,  too,  the  study  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  reasoning  in  number,  has 
hitherto  presented  the  widest  and  most  practicable  train- 
ing in  logic.  So  free  and  energetic  has  been  the  study  of 
mathematical  forms,  compared  with  the  forms  and  laws  of 
logic,  that  mathematicians  have  passed  far  in  advance  of 
any  pure  logicians.  Occasionally,  in  recent  times,  they  have 
condescended  to  apply  their  great  algebraic  instruments 
to  a  reflex  advancement  of  the  primary  logical  science.  It 
is  thus  that  we  chiefly  owe  to  profound  mathematicians, 
such  as  Sir  John  Herschel,  Dr.  Whewell,  Professor  De 
Morgan  or  Dr.  Boole,  the  regeneration  of  logic  in  the 
present  century,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  in 
maintaining  a  close  alliance  with  the  extensive  branches  of 
quantitative  reasoning  that  we  must  look  for  still  further 
progress  in  our  comprehension  of  qualitative  inference. 

I   cannot  assent,  indeed,  to   the  common  notion   that 
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Bgrtaiptv  begins  and  ends  with  numerical  determination. 
Bfothing  is  more  certain  and  accurate  tlian  logical  truth. 
KThc-  laws  of  identity  and  difference  are  the  tests  of  all 
K^that  IB  true  and  certain  throughout  the  range  of  thought, 
Kand  mathematical  reasoning  is  cogent  only  when  it  con- 
BfbrmA  to  these  conditions,  uf  which  logic  is  the  first 
Kdevelopment.  And  if  it  be  erroneous  to  slippose  that  all 
usrtainty  is  mathematical,  it  is  equally  an  error  to  imagine 
Bbat  »1I  which  ia  mathematical  is  certain.  Many  processes 
Bf  matheiuatical  reasoning  are  of  most  doubtful  validity. 
HThere  are  many  points  of  mathematical  doctrine  which  are 
nuid  must  long  remain  matter  of  opinion  ;  for  instance,  the 
Vilest  form  of  the  definition  and  axiom  concerning  parallel 
Lfioes.  or  the  true  nature  of  a  limit  or  a  ratio  of  infimtesimal 
B^antities.  In  the  use  of  symbolic  reasoning  questions 
■■oecur  at  every  point  on  which  the  best  mathematicians 
UDBy  differ,  as  Hemouilli  and  Leibnitz  differed  irreconcile- 
Kflbly  concerning  the  existence  of  the  logarithms  of  ne- 
K^tivu  quantities".  In  fact  we  no  sooner  leave  the  simple 
vluipuil  conditions  of  number,  than  we  find  ourselves  in- 
^irolTod  in  a  mazy  and  mysterious  science  of  symbols. 
ft  Mathematical  science  enjoys  no  monopoly,  and  not  even 
^k  «upr«macy  in  certainty  of  results.  It  is  the  boundless 
■bcteut  tuid  variety  of  quiintitativc  questions  that  surpnses 
^b|  delists  the  mathematical  student.  Wlien  simple 
Hqf^ean  give  but  H  hare  answer  Yes  or  No,  the  algebraist 
nuaes  a  scon*  of  subtle  queHtions,  and  brings  out  a  score 
uf  curioUB  results.  Tlie  flower  and  the  fruit,  all  that  Ja 
attnurtive  and  delightful,  fall  to  the  share  of  the  mathe- 
Atioou,  who  too  often  despises  the  pure  hut  necessary 
\  from  wliich  all  has  arisen.  But  in  no  part  of  human 
;Iit  can  a  reasHner  irast  himself  free  from  the  prior 
loos  of  logical  correctness.     The  matliematician  is 
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i^.i:j  fp:rj!jg   aijd  tme  t^  3or:g  as  be   is  k^gia],  jmd  if 

xrjiiix^Tft  T^Ajk  tLe  Trc^IdL  h  is  iLe  lairs  vf  Icgk  wiiidi  mle 

S^:^7ir  a]]  writtTfe  bare  hitherto  Icen  stra&gehr  ccmtent 
!/>  Wjk  uj/Ofi  ijQm€frical  reaso^mixg  as  sometLuig  wholly 
aj^art  froTQ  kfgical  iidereiice.  A  loDg  divorce  has  existed 
l^^wf^n  qnalitv  aiid  quantity,  and  it  has  not  been  uq- 
rx/rnmon  io  treat  them  as  contrasted  in  nature  and  re- 
tdrif^ted  to  independent  branches  of  human  thought.  For 
rny  own  part,  I  bare  a  profound  belief  that  aD  the  sciences 
meet  somewhere  upon  common  ground.  No  part  of  know- 
ledge can  stand  wholly  disconnected  from  other  parts  of 
tFie  great  universe  of  thought ;  it  is  incredible,  above  all, 
tliat  the  two  great  branches  of  abstract  science,  interlac- 
iog  and  co-operating  in  every  discourse,  should  rest  upon 
totally  distinct  foundations.  I  assume  that  a  connection 
exists,  and  care  only  to  inquire.  What  is  its  nature  ?  Does 
the  science  of  quantity  rest  upon  that  of  quality  ;  or,  vice 
versd,  does  the  science  of  quality  rest  upon  that  of 
quantity  1  There  might  conceivably  be  a  third  view,  that 
they  both  rest  upon  some  still  deeper  set  of  principles  yet 
undiscovered,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  any  sugges- 
tions to  this  effect.  The  late  Dr.  Boole  adopted  the  second 
view,  and  treated  logic  as  a  kind  of  algebra, — a  special 
cawj  of  analytical  reasoning  which  admits  but  the  two 
quantities — unity  and  zero.  He  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  a  deep  analogy  does  exist  between  the  forms  of 
algebraic  and  logical  deduction ;  and  could  this  analogy 
receive  no  other  explanation  we  must  have  accepted  his 
opinion,  however  strange.  But  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  just  the  reverse  explanation  is  the  true  one. 

I  hold  that  algebra  is  a  highly  developed  logic,  and 
number  but  logical  discrimination.  Logic  resembles  al- 
IJfobra,  OS  the  mould  resembles  that  which  is  cast  in  it. 
Logic;  has  imposed  its  own  laws  upon  every  branch  of 
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mathematical  science,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  ever 
meet  with  the  traces  of  those  laws  from  the  domain  of 
which  we  can  never  emerge. 

The  Nature  of  Number. 

Number  is  but  another  name  for  diversity.  Exact 
identity  is  nnity,  and  with  difference  arises  plurality. 
An  abstract  notion,  as  was  pointed  out  (p.  33),  possesses 
a  certain  oneness.  The  quality  oi  justice^  for  instance,  is 
one  and  the  same  in  whatever  just  acts  it  be  manifested. 
In  justice  itself  there  are  no  marks  of  difference  by  which 
to  discriminate  justice  from  justice.  But  one  just  act  can 
be  discriminated  from  another  just  act  by  many  circimi- 
stances  of  time  and  place,  and  we  can  count  and  number 
many  acts  each  thus  discriminated  from  every  other.  In 
like  manner  pure  gold  is  simply  pure  gold,  and  is  so  far 
one  and  the  same  throughout.  But  besides  its  intrinsic 
and  invariable  qualities,  gold  occupies  space  and  must 
have  shape  or  size.  Portions  of  gold  are  always  mutually 
exchisive  and  capable  of  discrimination,  at  least  in  respect 
tliat  they  must  be  each  without  the  other.  Hence  they 
iiiav  be  numbered. 

m 

Phirality  arises  when  and  only  when  we  detect  differ- 
<*nce.  For  instance,  in  counting  a  number  of  gold  coins 
I  must  count  each  coin  once,  and  not  more  than  once.  Let 
C  denote  a  coin,  and  the  mark  above  it  the  position  in 
the  order  of  counting.     Then  I  must  count  the  coins 

C'  +  C"  +  C'"  +  C''"-f 

If  I  were  to  make  them  as  follows 

C'  +  C"  +  C'"  +  C"'  +  C""-f , 

1  >hould  make  the  third  coin  into  two,  and  should  imply 
the  existence  of  difference  where  there  is  not  differenced 
C'"  and  C"'  are  but  the  names  of  one  coin  named  twice 

**  *Pure  Lt>gi(/  Aju^ondix,  p.  82,  §  192. 
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'iver.  But  acc-rdiii;::  lo  'ii^e  of  the  o:«nditions  of  logical 
hyiiSrj^j,<,  w:^ch  I  Live  ctille*i  the  Law  of  Unity  <p.  86), 
th-r  samnr  LAine  rrjir^tei  Las  iij  ettect,  and 

A-A  =  A. 
W.r  rii'lst  aj  p*v  the  Law  of  Unity,  and  most  reduce  aU 
i'i-r:.t:--il  alteniarives  h-efi-re  we  can  ojunt  with  certaintv 

m 

a.'iJ  Txs^j  the  pr-joesses  of  numerical  calculation.  Identical 
alternatives  are  harmless  in  logic,  but  produce  deadly 
error  in  numler.  TLtis  l-r-srical  science  ascertains  the 
nature  of  the  mathemati-:^  unit,  and  the  definition  may 
be  given  in  these  terms — ^.-1  \fnkt  is  any  dject  of  thought 
v:hix'h  con  he  di<criit\\iint»:»J  j,\,m  every  other  K'tject  treated 
us  o.  Unit  in  the  same  jjrohhiti. 

It  has  often  l>een  said  that  units  are  units  in  respect  of 
being  I  erfc^tly  similar  to  each  other ;  but  though  thej 
may  Ije  perfectly  similar  in  some  respects,  they  must  be 
ditfi-Teiit  in  at  least  one  pjint,  otherwise  they  would  be 
incapable  of  plurality.  If  three  coins  were  so  amilar 
that  they  occupied  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  u*jt  be  three  coins,  but  one.  It  is  a  property  of 
space  that  evL-rj-  point  is  discriminable  firom  every  other 
point,  and  in  time  every  moment  is  necessarily  distinct 
from  anv  other  moment  before  or  after.  Hence  we  fre- 
quently  count  in  space  or  time,  and  Locke,  with  some 
other  philosophers,  has  even  held  that  number  arises  from 
repetition  in  time.  Beats  of  a  pendulum  might  be  so 
perfectly  similar  that  we  could  discover  no  difference 
except  that  one  beat  is  before  and  another  after.  Tune 
alone  is  here  the  ground  of  difference  and  is  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  discrimination  of  plurality  ;  but  it  is 
bv  no  means  the  only  foundation.  Three  coins  are  three 
iM  »ins,  whether  we  count  them  successively  or  regard  them 
all  sinuiltaneously.  In  many  cases  neither  time  nor  space 
is  the  ground  of  difference,  but  pure  quality  alone  entei-s. 
Wo  can  discriminate  for  instance  the  weight,  inertia,  and 
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hardness  of  gold  as  three  qualities,  though  none  of  these 
is  before  or  after  the  other,  either  in  space  or  time. 
Every  means  of  discrimination  may  be  a  source  of 
plurality. 

Our  logical  notation  may  be  used  to  express  the  rise  of 
number.  The  symbol  A  stands  for  one  thing  or  one  class, 
and  in  itself  must  be  regarded  as  a  unit,  because  no  differ- 
ence is  specified.  But  the  combinations  AB  and  Ah  are 
necessarily  two^  because  they  cannot  logically  coalesce,  and 
there  is  a  mark  B  which  distinguishes  one  from  the  other. 
A  logical  definition  of  the  number  four  is  given  in  the 
combinations  ABC,  ABc,  A6C,  A6c,  where  there  is  a  double 
diflFerence,  and  as  Puck  says — 

*Yet  but  three  1     Come  one  more; 
Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four.' 

I  conceive  that  all  numbers  might  be  represented  as 
arising  out  of  the  combinations  of  the  Abecedarium,  more 
or  less  of  each  series  being  struck  out  by  various  logical 
conditions.  The  number  three,  for  instance,  arises  from 
the  condition  that  A  must  be  either  B  or  C,  so  that  the 
c^-imhinations  are  ABC,  ABc,  A6C. 


Of  Numerical  Abstraction, 

Tliere  will  now  be  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear 

notion  of  the  nature  of  numerical  abstraction.     It  consists 

in  abstracting  the  character  of  the  difference  from  which 

plurality  arises,  retaining  merely  the  fact.     When  I  speak 

^^Uhree  men  I  need  not   at  once  specify  the  marks  by 

^luch  each  may  be  known  from  each.     Those  marks  must 

^^xist  if  they  are  really  three  men  and  not  one  and  the 

*«ae,  and   in  speaking  of  them  as  many  I  imply  the 

existence  of  the  requisite  differences.     Abstract  number, 

^^  i«    the    empty  form   of  difference;    the    abstract 
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« 

'• '  •     V  ■■  ■.■■•     :•  :-''iLji:  ".lii"  "::.-•:■:    i*rt  ziii^ti-  .: 

'I  li<:    "/ifiiiji;ii    ilihliijition    l/i;t\ve<'ii    coucivt^r     and    al*- 

•■hiiif   iiuifiLi-i;'.  «;iri   now  Ixf  easily  stated.     In  proj."* 'rliMii 

''••   vM-   .':p<<iry   (Ik-   lo;^ii:al   <:liaracU;r   of   the  things  nmu- 

•'■'■d,   w<^  i<-nil«rr  iheiii  rronerrle.     In  tlie  abstract  num- 

"'    llu'k'v    lljirp-    \\\   no  hlalenient  of  the  points    in  which 

"'  MiriM*  olfjcrtH  a^rrcM*  ;  hut  in  tlirec  coins,  tliree  men,  or 

""•■  hoihi'H,  not.  only  an*  the?  variety  of  oljjects  defined. 
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but  their  nature  is  restricted.  Concrete  number  thus 
implies  the  same  consciousness  of  difference  as  abstract 
number,  but  it  is  mingled  with  a  gi'oundwork  of  similarity 
expressed  in  the  logical  terms.  There  is  similarity  or 
identity  so  far  as  logical  terms  enter ;  difference  so  far  as 
the  terms  are  merely  numerical. 

The  reason  of  the  important  Law  of  Homogeneity 
will  now  be  apparent.  This  law  asserts  that  in  every 
arithmetical  calcidation  the  logical  nature  of  the  things 
numbered  must  remain  unaltered.  The  specified  logical 
agreement  of  the  things  numbered  must  not  be  affected  by 
the  imspecified  niunerical  differences.  A  calculation  would 
be  palpably  absurd  which,  after  commencing  with  length, 
gave  a  result  in  hours.  It  is  in  reality  equaDy  absurd  in 
a  purely  arithmetical  point  of  view  to  deduce  areas  from 
the  calculation  of  lengths,  masses  from  the  combination  of 
volume  and  density,  or  momenta  from  mass  and  velocity. 
It  must  remain  for  subsequent  consideration  in  what  sense 
we  may  truly  say  that  two  linear  feet  multiplied  by  two 
linear  feet  give  four  superficial  feet,  but  arithmetically  it 
is  absurd,  because  there  is  a  change  of  unit. 

As  a  general  rule  we  treat  in  each  calculation  only 
objects  of  one  nature.  We  do  not,  and  cannot  properly 
add,  in  the  same  sum  yards  of  cloth  and  pounds  of  sugar. 
We  cannot  even  conceive  the  result  of  adding  area  to  velo- 
city, or  length  to  density,  or  weight  to  value.  The  unit 
numbered  and  added  must  have  a  basis  of  homogeneity, 
or  must  be  reducible  to  some  common  denominator. 
Nevertheless  it  is  quite  possible,  and  in  fact  common,  to 
treat  in  one  complex  calculation  the  most  heterogeneous 
i^iiantities,  on  the  condition  that  each  kind  of  object  is 
kept  distinct,  and  treated  nunierically  only  in  conjunction 
with  its  own  kind.  Different  units,  so  far  as  their 
logical  differences  are  specified,  must  never  be  substituted 
«»ne  for  the  other.     Chemists  continually   use  equations 

N    2 
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which  afisert  the  equivalence  of  groups  of  atoms.  Ordinary 
fermentation  is  represented  by  the  formula 

C  H"0«=  2C*H«0  +  2CO*. 

Three  kinds  of  units,  the  atoms  respectively  of  Carbon, 
Hydrogen,  and  (h^gen,  are  here  intermingled,  but  there  is 
really  a  separate  equation  in  r^ard  to  each  kind.  Mathe- 
maticians also  employ  compound  equations  of  the  same 
kind;  for  in  a  +  6^— i  =  c  +  d^  —  i,  it  is  impossible  by 
ordinary  addition  to  add  a  to  h  ^/  —  i  -  Hence  we  really 
have  the  separate  equations  a  =  c,  and  b  =  d^.  Similarly 
an  equation  between  two  quaternions  is  equivalent  to 
four  equations  between  ordinary  quantities,  whence  in- 
deed the  origin  of  the  name  quaternion. 

Analogy  of  Logical  and  Numerical  Terms. 

If  my  assertion  is  correct  that  number  arises  out  of 
logical  conditions,  we  ought  to  find  nxmiber  obeying  all 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  logic.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  point  out  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  identity  and  diflference,  and  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  show  that  mathematical  symbols  do  really  obey 
the  special  conditions  of  logical  symbols  which  were 
formerly  pointed  out  (p.  39).  Thus  the  Law  of  Com- 
mutativeness,  is  equally  true  of  quality  and  quantity.  As 
in  logic  we  have 

AB  =  BA, 
80  in  mathematics  it  is  familiarly  known  that 

2x3  =  3x2,     or     xxy  —  y  XX. 

The  properties  of  space,  in  short,  are  as  indiflferent  in 
pure  multiplication  as  we  found  them  in  pure  logical 
thought. 

c  De  Morgan's  'Trigonometry  and  Double  Algebra,*  p.  126. 
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Similarly,  just  as  in  logic 

triangle  or  square  =  square  or  triangle, 

or  generally  A  +  B  =  B I  A, 

80  in  quantity  2  +  3  =  3  +  2, 

or  generally  x-^y  —  y^-x. 

The  symbol  -I-  is  not  identical  with  + ,  but  it  is  so  far 
analogous. 

How  fer,  now,  is  it  true  that  mathematical  symbols 
obey  the  law  of  simplicity  expressed  in  the  form 

AA  =  A, 
or  the  example 

Round  round  =  round  ? 

Apparently  there  are  but  two  numbers  which  obey  this 
law ;  for  it  is  certain  that 

X  XX  — X 

is  true  only  in  the  two  cases  when  a;  =  i  or  o. 

In  reality  all  numbers  obey  the  law,  for  2  x  2  =  2  is  not 
really  analogous  to  AA  =  A.  According  to  the  definition 
of  a  unit  already  given,  each  unit  is  discriminated  from 
each  other  in  the  same  problem,  so  that  in  2'  x  2  \  the 
first  two  involves  a  diflferent  discrimination  from  the 
second  tv:o,  I  get  four  kinds  of  things,  for  instance,  if  I 
first  discriminate  '  heavy  and  light '  and  then  *  cubical  and 
spherical,'  for  we  now  have  the  following  classes — 

lieavy,  cubical.         light,  cubical, 
heavy,  spherical,      light,  spherical. 
But  suppose  that  my  two  classes  are   in   both  cases 
'Jiscnminated  by  the  same  difference  of  light  and  heavy, 
then  ^^ehave 

heavy  heavy  =  heavy, 
heavy    light  =  o, 
light    heavy  =  0, 
light      light  =  light. 

Bhort,  (leice  two  is  two  unless  we  take  care  that  the 
>-econd  two  has  a  different  meaning  from  the  first.     But 
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under  similar  circumstances    logical   terms   would   give 

exactly  the  like  result,  and  it  is  not  true  that  A' A''  =  A', 

identically  where  A''  is  different  in  meaning  from  A'. 

In  an  exactly  similar  manner  it  may  be  shown   that 

the  Law  of  Unity 

A+A  =  A 

holds  true  alike  of  logical  and  mathematical  terms.  It  is 
absurd  indeed  to  say  that 

except  in  the  one  case  when  x  =  absolute  zero.  But  this 
contradiction  x-\-x^x  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
already  defined  the  unit  in  one  x  as  differing  from  those  in 
the  other.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Law  of  Unity 
does  not  apply.     For  if  in 

A'IA"  =  A' 
we  mean  that  A"  is  in  any  way  different   from  A'  the 
assertion  of  identity  is  evidently  false. 

The  contrast  then  which  seems  to  exist  between  logical 
and  mathematical  symbols  is  only  apparent.  It  is  because 
the  Law  of  Simplicity  and  Unity  must  always  be  ob- 
served in  tlie  operation  of  counting  that  those  laws  can 
no  longer  be  operative.  This  is  the  understood  condition 
under  which  we  use  all  numerical  symbols.  Whenever 
I  use  the  symbol  5  I  really  mean 

14-  I  -f  I  +  I  +  I, 
and  it  is  perfectly  imderstood  that  each  of  these  units  is 
distinct  from  each  other.     If  requisite  I  might  mark  them 
thus 

Were  this  not  the  case  and  were  the  imits  really 

I  +  I   +1  +1    +1    , 
the  Law  of  Unity  would,  as  before  remarked,  apply,  and 

Mathematical  symbols  then  obey  all  the  laws  of  logical 
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lymbols,  but  two  of  these  laws  seem  to  be  inapplicable 
I'Stoiply  l)e(a.use  tliey  are  presupposed  in  the  definition  of 
■the  mathematical  unit.     Logic  thus  lays  down  the  coa- 
litions of  number,  and  the  science  of  arithmetic  developed 
.  it  in  into  all  the  wondrous  branches  of  mathematical 
nlculus  ia  but  an  outgrowth  of  logical  discrimination. 

Principle  of  Mathematical  Inference. 

As  I  have  asserted,  the  universal  principle  of  all 
I  reasoning  Is  that  which  allows  us  to  substitute  like  for 
■like.  I  have  now  to  point  out  thtit  in  the  raathema- 
■iiGal  sciences  this  principle  is  involved  in  each  step  of 
^^gteiung.  It  is  in  these  sciences  indeed  that  we  meet 
^HB  the  clearest  cases  of  substitution,  and  it  is  the 
■nBtp&dty  with  which  the  ]>rinciple  cau  be  applied  which 

probably  led  to  the  comparatively  early  perfection  of  the 
L  aciencen  of  geometry  and  arithmetic.  Euclid,  and  the 
I  Grcfk  matbematicians  from  the  first,  recognised  equality 
las  the  fundamental  relation  of  quantitative  thought,  but 
^^Ttstotte  rejected  the  exactly  analogous,  but  far  more 
^BMnl  relation  of  identity,  and  thus  crippled  the  formal 
^^{Hbe  of  logic  as  it  has  descended  to  the  present  day. 
^^uteoMotrical  reaHoning  starts  from  the  Axiom  that 
I  'things  equal  if^  the  same  thing  are  equal  Ui  each  other.' 
\  Two  equalitie-t  enable  us  to  infer  a  third  equality  ;  and  this 
KjB  true  uot  only  of  lines  and  angles,  but  of  areas,  volumes. 
numbere,  intci-valu  of  time,  forces,  velocities,  degrees  of 
PintcwHty,  or,  in  short,  anything  which  is  capable  of  being 

«qaal  or  unequal.  Two  stars  equally  bright  with  the 
E  aunc  star  must  be  equally  bright  with  each  other,  and  two 
kCnrvea  uqually  intense  with  a  third  force  are  equally 
■intense  with  each  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  Euclid 
Pbaa  uot  expressly  stated  two  other  axioms,  the  truth  of 
L  whidt  is  necesfnrily  implied.     The  second  axiom  should 
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be  that '  Two  things  of  which  one  is  equal  and  the  other 
unequal  to  a  third  common  thing,  are  unequal  to  each 
other/  An  equality  and  inequahty,  in  short,  may  give  an 
inequality,  and  this  is  equally  true  with  the  first  axiom  of 
all  kinds  of  quantity.  If  Venus,  for  instance,  agrees  with 
Mars  in  density,  but  Mars  differs  from  Jupiter,  then  Venus 
differs  from  Jupiter.  A  third  axiom  must  exist  to  the 
effect  that  'Things  unequal  to  the  same  thing  may  or 
may  not  be  equal  to  each  other/  Two  inequalities  give 
no  ground  of  inference  whatever.  If  we  only  know,  for 
instance,  that  Mercury  and  Jupiter  differ  in  density  from 
Mars,  we  cannot  say  whether  or  not  they  agree  between 
themselves.  As  a  fact  they  do  not  agree  ;  but  Venus  and 
Mars  on  the  other  hand  both  differ  from  Jupiter  and  yet 
closely  agree  with  each  other.  The  force  of  the  axioms 
can  be  most  clearly  illustrated  by  drawing  lines*. 

The  general  conclusion  must  be  then  that  where  there  is 
equality  there  may  be  inference,  but  where  there  is  not 
equality  there  cannot  be  inference.  A  plain  induction  will 
lead  us  to  believe  that  equality  is  the  condition  of  inference 
concerning  quantity.  All  the  three  axioms  may  in  fact 
be  summed  up  in  one,  to  the  effect,  that  'in  whatever 
relation  one  quantity  standi  to  another,  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  equal  of  that  other' 

The  active  power  is  always  the  substitution  of  equals, 
and  it  is  an  accident  that  in  a  pair  of  equalities  we  can 
make  the  substitution  in  two  ways.  From  a  =  6  =  c  we 
can  infer  a  =  Cf  either  by  substituting  in  a  =  6  the  value  of 
b  as  given  in  6  =  c,  or  else  by  substituting  in  6  =  c  the 
value  of  b  as  given  in  a  =  6.  In  a  =  6  -^  d  we  can  make 
but  the  one  substitution  of  a  for  b.  In  e  -^/-^  g  we  can 
make  no  substitution  and  get  no  inference. 

In  mathematics  the  relations  in  which  terms  may  stand 
to  each  other  are  far  more  varied  than  in  pure  logic,  yet 

^  'Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic*  (Macmillan),  p.  123. 
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our  principle  of  substitution  always  holds  true.    We  may 

say  in  the  most  general  manner  that  In  whatever  relation 

erne  quantity  Mands  to  another,  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 

to  the  equal  of  that  other.    In  this  axiom  we  sum  up  a 

number  of  axioms  which  have  been  stated  in  more  or  less 

defadl  by  algebraists  ^    Thus,  *If  equal  quantities  be 

added  to  equal  quantities,  the  sums  will  be  equal'     To 

explain  tiiis,  let 

a  ^  h,  c  =  d* 

Now  a  +  c,  whatever  it  means,  must  be  identical  with 

itself,  80  that 

a  -^  c  ^  a  +  c. 

In  one  mde  of  this  equation  substitute  for  the  quantities 
their  equivalents,  and  we  have  the  axiom  proved 

a  +  0  =  h  +  d. 
The  similar  axiom  concerning  subtraction  is  equally  evi- 
dent, for  whatever  a  —  c  may  mean  it  is  equal  to  a  -^  c, 
and  therefore  by  substitution  to  &  —  c2.  Again, '  if  equal 
quantities  be  multiplied  by  the  same  or  equal  quantities, 
the  products  will  be  equal/    For  evidentiy 

ac  =  aCy 
and  if  for  c  in  one  side  we  substitute  its  equaJ  dy  we  have 

ac  =  ady 
and  a  second  similar  substitution  gives  us 

ac  =  bd. 
We  might  prove  a  like  axiom  concerning  division  in  an 
exactly  nmilar  manner.  I  might  even  extend  the  list  of 
axioms  and  say  that '  Equal  powers  of  equal  number  are 
equal/  For  certainly,  whatever  a  x  a  x  a  may  mean,  it  is 
equal  to  axa  xa;  hence  by  our  usual  substitution 

axaxa  =  bxbxby 
or  a'  =  b^. 

The  truth  will  hold  of  roots,  that  is  to  say, 

•  Todhunter  8  *  Algebra/  3rd  cd.  p.  40. 
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provided  that  the  same  roots  are  taken,  that  is  that  the 
root  of  a  shall  really  be  related  to  a  as  the  root  of  h  is 
to  h.  The  ambigmty  of  meaning  of  an  operation  thus  fails 
in  any  way  to  shake  the  iiniversaUty  of  the  principle. 

We  may  go  further  and  assert  that,  not  only  the  above 
common  relations,  but  all  other  known  or  conceivable 
mathematical  relations  obey  the  same  principle.  Let  Pa 
denote  in  the  most  general  manner  that  we  do  something 
with  the  quantity  a ;  then  if  a  =  6  it  follows  that 

Pa  =  P6. 
Let  us  make  Pa,  for  instance,  mean 

a^-3a^+2a  +  5; 
then  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  quantity  is  exactly 
equal  to  6^  -  3  6^  +  2  6  +  5. 

The  reader  will  also  remember  that  one  of  the  most 
frequent  operations  in  mathematical  reasoning  is  to  sub- 
stitute for  a  quantity  its  equal,  as  known  either  by 
assumed,  natural,  or  self-evident  condition.  Whenever  a 
quantity  appears  twice  over  in  a  problem,  we  may  apply 
what  we  learn  of  its  relations  in  one  place  to  its  relations 
in  the  other.  All  reasoning  in  mathematics,  as  in  other 
branches  of  science,  thus  involves  the  principle  of  treating 
equals  equally,  or  similars  similarly.  In  whatever  way  we 
employ  quantitative  reasoning  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
this  work,  we  never  can  desert  the  simple  principle  on 
which  we  first  set  out. 

Reasoning  by  Inequalities. 

I  have  stated  that  all  the  processes  of  mathematical 
reasoning  may  be  deduced  from  the  principle  of  substitution . 
Exceptions  to  this  assertion  may  seem  to  exist  in  the  use 
of  inequalities.  The  greater  of  a  greater  is  undoubtedly  a 
greater,  and  what  is  less  than  a  less  is  certainly  less. 
Snowdon  is  higher  than  the  Wrekin,  and  Ben  Nevis  than 
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Snowdon ;  tii^refore  Ben  Nevis  is  higher  than  the  Wrekin. 
But  a  litUe  consideration  discloses  much  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  even  in  such  cases,  where  equality  does  not 
apparendj  enter,  the  force  of  the  reasoning  entirelj 
depends  upon  underlying  and  implied  equalities. 

In  the  first  place,  two  statements  of  mere  difference  do 
not  give  any  ground  of  inferenca  We  learn  nothing 
concerning  the  comparative  heights  of  St.  PauFs  and 
Westminster  Abbey  from  the  assertions  that  they  both 
diflRar  in  height  from  St.  Peter^s  at  Bome.  Thus  we  need 
something  more  than  mere  inequality;  we  require  one 
identity  in  addition,  namely  the  identity  in  direction  of 
the  two  diffsrencea  Thus  we  cannot  employ  inequalities 
in  the  simple  way  in  which  we  do  equalities,  and,  when 
we  try  to  express  exactly  what  other  conditions  are 
requisite,  we  shall  find  ourselves  lining  into  the  use  of 
equalities  or  identities. 

In  the  second  place,  every  argument  by  inequalities  may 
be  represented  with  at  least  equal  deamess  and  force  in 
the  form  of  equalities.  Thus  we  clearly  express  that  a 
is  greater  than  h  by  the  equation 

a  =  6  +  p,  (i) 

where  p  is  an  intrinsically  positive  quantity,  denoting  the 
<iifference  of  a  and  h.  Similarly  we  express  that  h  is 
greater  than  c  by  the  equation 

6  =  c  +  g',  (2) 

and  substituting  for  6  in  (i)  its  value  in   (2)  we  have 

a  =  c  -^  q  -V  p.  (3) 

Now  as  p  and  q  are  both  positive,  it  follows  that  a  is 
greater  than  c,  and  we  have  the  exact  amount  of  excess 
specified.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  reasoning  con- 
cerning that  which  is  less  than  a  less  will  result  in  an 

equation  of  the  form 

c  =  a  —  7  —  i>. 
Every  argument  by  inequalities  may  then  be  thrown 
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into  the  form  of  an  equality ;  but  the  converse  is  not  true. 
We  cannot  possibly  prove  that  two  quantities  are  equal  by 
merely  asserting  that  they  are  both  greater  or  both  less 
than  another  quantity.  From  e  >f  and  g  >f^  or  e  <f  and 
g  </,we  can  infer  no  relation  between  e  and  g.  And  if  the 
reader  take  the  equations  a:  =  y  =  3  and  attempt  to  prove 
that  therefore  aJ  =  3,  by  throwing  them  into  inequalities,  he 
will  find  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

From  these  considerations  I  gather  that  reasoning  in 
arithmetic  or  algebra  by  so-called  inequalities  is  only  an 
imperfectly  expressed  reasoning  by  equalities,  and  when 
we  want  to  exhibit  exactly  and  clearly  the  conditions  of 
reasoning,  we  are  obliged  to  use  equalities  explicitly.  Just 
as  in  pure  logic  a  negative  proposition,  as  expressing  mere 
diflference,  cannot  be  the  means  of  inference,  so  inequality 
can  never  really  be  the  true  ground  of  inference.  I  do  not 
deny  that  affirmation  and  negation,  agreement  and  differ- 
ence, equality  and  inequality,  are  pairs  of  equally  funda- 
mental relations,  but  I  assert  that  inference  is  possible  only 
where  affirmation,  agreement,  or  equality,  some  species  of 
identity  in  fact,  is  present,  explicitly  or  implicitly. 

Arithmetical  Reasoning. 

It  might  seem  somewhat  inconsistent  that  I  assert 
number  to  arise  out  of  difference  or  discrimination,  and 
yet  hold  that  no  reasoning  can  be  grounded  on  difference. 
Number,  of  course,  opens  a  most  wide  sphere  for  inference, 
and  a  little  consideration  shows  that  this  is  due  to  the 
unlimited  series  of  identities  which  spring  up  out  of 
numerical  abstraction.  If  six  people  are  sitting  on  six 
chairs,  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  chairs  and  the 
people  in  logical  character.  But  if  we  overlook  all  the 
qualities  both  of  a  chair  and  a  person,  and  merely  re- 
member that  there  are  marks  by  which  each  of  six  chairs 
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may  be  diBcrtminat^d  from  each  other,  and  similarly  with 
tijo  pooplo.  then  there  arises  a  resemblance  between  the 

k chairs  and  people,  and  this  resombJance  in  number  may  be 
the  grfiund  of  inference.  If  on  another  occasion  the  chairs 
are  filled  by  people  again,  we  may  infer  that  these  people 
must  resemble  the  others  in  number,  though  they  need  not 
resemble  them  in  any  other  points. 
Gntups  of  units  are  what  we  really  treat  in  arithmetic. 
The  number ^we  is  really  i  +  i  +  i  +  i  +  i,  but  for  the  saJke 
iX  conciseness  we  substitute  the  more  compact  sign  5,  or 
the  name  jive.  These  names  being  arbitrarily  imposed  in 
any  one  manner,  an  indefinite  variety  of  relations  spring 

I  up  between  them  which  are  not  in  the  least  arbitrary.  If 
■viK  define /rvwr  as  1  +  1  +  i  +  i,  and  Jive  asi  +  i  +  r  +  i  +  i, 
tlien  of  course  it  follows  that^rc  =  four  +  i  ;  but  it  would 
be  equally  possible  to  take  this  latter  equality  as  a  defi- 
nition, in  which  case  one  of  the  former  equalities  would 
lx<cume  an  inference.  It  is  hardly  requisite  to  decide  how 
wo  define  the  names  of  numbers,  provided  we  remember 
that  out  of  the  infinitely  numerous  relations  of  one  number 
to  others,  some  one  relation  expressed  in  an  equality 
most  be  a  definition  of  the  number  in  question  and  the 
other  relations  immediately  become  necessary  inferences. 
k  In  the  science  of  number  the  variety  of  classes  which 

can  bo  formed  is  altogether  infinite,  and  statements  of 
perfect  generality  may  be  made  subject  only  to  difticidty 
^L     or  exception  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale-     Every  existing 
^H    number  for  instance  LelongH  \/)  the  cla^ 
H 

^B  that  ia,  oveiy  nnmber  muf>t  be  the  sum  of  another  number 
^^E  and  HcTcn,  except  of  course  the  first  six  or  seven  numbers, 
^H.  negative  quantities  not  being  here  taken  into  account, 
^^■£very  utmiber  is  the  half  of  some  other,  and  so  on.  The 
^^  Buliject  of  generalization,  as  exhibited  in  arithmetical  or 
mathematical   truths,   is   an   indefinitely  wide   one.     In 
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number  we  are  only  at  the  first  step  of  an  extensive 
series  of  generalizations.  A  number  is  general  as  compared 
with  the  particular  things  numbered,  so  we  may  have 
general  symbols  for  numbers,  or  general  symbols  not  for 
numbers,  but  for  the  relations  between  imdetermined  niun- 
bers.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  unlimited  hierarchy  of  successive 
generalizations. 

Numerically  Definite  Reasoning. 

It  was  first  discovered  by  Prof,  de  Morgan  that  many 
arguments  are  valid  which  combine  logical  and  numerical 
reasoning,  although  they  could  in  no  way  be  included  in 
the  ancient  logical  formulas.  He  developed  the  doctrine 
of  the  'Numerically  Definite  Syllogism,'  fully  explained 
in  his  'Formal  Logic'  (pp.  141-170).  Dr.  Boole  also 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  determination  of 
what  he  called  'Statistical  Conditions,'  meaning  the 
numerical  conditions  of  logical  classes.  In  a  paper  pub- 
lished among  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  Third  Series,  vol  IV.  p.  330 
(Session  1869-70),  I  have  pointed  out  that  we  can  apply 
arithmetical  calculation  to  the  Logical  Abecedarium. 
Having  given  certain  logical  conditions  and  the  numbers  of 
objects  in  certain  classes,  we  can  either  determine  the 
number  of  objects  in  other  classes  governed  by  those  con- 
ditions, or  can  show  what  further  data  are  required  to 
determine  them.  As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  questions 
treated  in  numerical  logic,  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  I 
give  the  following  problem  suggested  by  De  Morgan,  with 
my  mode  of  representing  its  solution  ^. 

^  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  that  my 
solution,  as  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society, 
does  not  exactly  answer  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  I  therefore 
substitute  above  a  more  satis&ctory  solution. 
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*  For  every  man  in  the  house  there  is  a  person  who  is 

aged;   some  of  the  men  are  not  aged.     It  follows  that 

some  persons  in  the  house  are  not  men^/ 

Now  let  A  =  person  in  house, 

B  =  male, 

C  =  aged. 

By  enclosing  logical  symbols  in  brackets,  let  us  denote 

the  number  of  objects  belonging  to  the  class  indicated  by 

the  symbol.     Thus  let 

(A)  =  number  of  persons  in  house, 

( AB)  =  number  of  male  persons  in  house, 

(ABC)  =  number  of  aged  male  persons  in  house, 

and  80  on.     Now  if  we  use  w  and  v/  to  denote  unknown 

and  indefinite  numbers,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  may 

be    thus   stated    according    to    my  interpretation  of  the 

words — 

(AB)  =  (AC)  -  I/;,  (i) 

that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  house  who  are 

aged  is  at  least  equal  to,  and  may  exceed,  the  niunber  of 

male  persons  in  the  house ; 

(ABc)  =  ic\  (2) 

that  Is  to  say,  the  number  of  male  persons  in  the  house 

who  are  not  aged  is  some  unknown  positive  quantity. 

If  we  develop  the  tenns  in  (i)  by  the  Law  of  Duality 

(pp.  87,  95,  97),  we  obtain 

(ABC)  +  (ABc)  =  (ABC)  +  (A&C)  -  w. 

Subtracting  the  common  term  (ABC)  from  each  side  and 

sul^tituting  for  (ABc)  its  value  as  given  in  (2),  we  get  at 
Miice 

(AiC)  =  tr  +  uU 
and  adding  (Ate)  to  each  side,  we  have 

(Ai)  =  khc  -f  w  -f  </^. 
The  meaning  of  this  result  is  that  the  nunilxjr  of  persons 
in  the  house  who  are  not  men  Is  at  least  equal  to  w  +  w\ 

•f  *  Sylla!>UH  of  u  i)r(>|M)W<l  S)  ntein  <»f  Lo^c/  p.  29. 
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and  exceeds  it  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  house  who 
are  neither  men  nor  aged  (Ahc). 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  solution  applies  only 
to  the  terms  of  the  example  quoted  above,  and  not  to  the 
general  problem  for  which  De  Morgan  intended  it  to  serve 
as  an  illustration. 

As  a  second  instance,  let  us  take  the  following  ques- 
tion : — The  whole  number  of  voters  in  a  borough  is  a ;  the 
number  against  whom  objections  have  been  lodged  by 
liberals  is  b;  and  the  number  against  whom  objections 
have  been  lodged  by  conservatives  is  c;  required  the 
number,  if  any,  who  have  been  objected  to  on  both  sides. 

Taking 

A  =  voter, 

B  =  objected  to  by  liberals, 
C  =  objected  to  by  conservatives, 
then  we  require  the  value  of  (ABC).     Now  the  following 
equation  in  identically  true — 

(ABC)  =  (AB)  +  (AC)  +  (Abe)  -  (A).       (i) 
For  if  we  develop  all  the  terms  on  the  second  side  we 
obtain 
(ABC)  =  (ABC)  +  (ABc)  +  (ABO)  +  (A&O)  +  (kbc) 
-  (ABC)  -  (ABc)  -  (AbC)  -  {Abe) ; 
and  striking  out  the  corresponding  positive  and  negative 
terms,  we  have  only  left  (ABC)  =  (ABC).    Since  then  (i)  is 
necessarily  true,  we  have  only  to  insert  the  known  values, 
and  we  have 

(ABC)  =  i  +  c  -  a  +  (Abe). 
Hence  the  number  who  have  received  objections  from  both 
sides  is  equal  to  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  whole  number 
of  objections  over  the  number  of  voters  together  with  the 
numbers  of  voters  who  have  received  no  objections  (Abe). 

In  many  cases  classes  of  objects  may  exist  under  special 
logical  conditions,  and  we  must  consider  how  these  con- 
ditions must  be  interpreted  numerically. 
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Every  logical  proposition  or  equation  now  gives  rise 
to  a  corresponding  numerical  equation.  Sameness  of 
qualities  occasions  sameness  of  numbers.     Hence  if 

A  =  B 
denotes  the  identity  of  the  qualities  of  A  and  B,  we  may 
ooDclude  that 

(A)  =  (B). 
It  is  evident  that  exactly  those  objects,  and  those  objects 
only,  which  are  comprehended  under  A  must  be  compre- 
hended under  B.  It  follows  that  wherever  we  can  draw 
an  equation  of  qualities,  we  can  draw  a  similar  equation  of 
numbers.     Thus,  from 

A  =  B=  0 
we  infer 

A  =  C; 

and  similarly  fix>m 

(A)  =  (B)  =  (C), 

meaning  the  numbers  of  A's  and  C  s  are  equal  to  the 

number  of  B's,  we  can  infer 

(A)  =  (C). 

But,  curiously  enough,  this  does  not  apply  to  negative 

]>ri>po8ition8  and  inequalities.     For  if 

A  =  B  -  D 

means  that  A  is  identical  with  B,  which  diflfers  from  D,  it 

does  not  follow  that 

(A)  =  (B)  -  (D). 

Two  classes  of  objects  may  differ  in  qualities,  and  yet  they 
may  agree  in  number.  This  is  a  point  which  strongly 
confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  already  expressed, 
that  all  inference  really  depends  upon  equations,  not 
differences  (p.  i86). 

The  Logical  Abecedarium  thus  enables  us  to  make  a 
cr>mplete  analysis  of  any  numerical  problem,  and  though 
the  symbolical  statement  may  sometimes  seem  prolix,  I 
conceive  that  it  really  represents  the  course  which  the 

o 
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mind  must  follow  in  solving  the  question.  Although 
thought  may  seem  to  outstrip  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
symbols  can  be  written  down,  yet  the  mind  does  not  really 
follow  a  different  coiurse  from  that  indicated  by  the  sym- 
bols. For  a  fuller  explanation  of  this  natural  system  of 
Numerically  Definite  Reasoning,  with  more  abundant 
illustrations  and  an  analysis  of  De  Morgan's  Numerically 
Definite  Syllogism,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  paper  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  as  already  referred  to,  portions  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  embodied  in  the  present  section. 

The  reader  may  be  referred^  also,  to  Boole's  writings 
upon  the  subject  in  the  *  Laws  of  Thought/  chap.  xix. 
p.  295,  and  in  a  paper  on  *  Propositions  Nimierically  De- 
finite,' commimicated  by  De  Morgan,  in  1868,  to  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  and  printed  in  their 
'Transactions,'  vol.  xi.  part  ii.  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis 
treats  the  same  subject  in  his  *  Contributions  to  Formal 
Logic,'  read  to  the  Koyal  Society,  in  March,  1872,  but 
as  yet  published  only  in  the  form  of  a  brief  abstract,  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  vol.  xx.  p.  307. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


VAKIBTY    OF    NATURE,    OR    THE    DOCTRINE    OF 
COMBINATIONS  AND  PERMUTATIONS. 

Natpbe  may  be  said  to  be  evolved  from  the  monotony 
of  non-exiatcDce  by  the  creation  of  diversity,  It  is  plau- 
idUy  asserted  that  we  are  consciouB  only  so  far  as  we 
■  exi^rieiice  differeuce.  Life  is  change,  and  perfectly  uni- 
form existence  would  be  no  better  than  non-existence. 
Certain  it  is  that  life  demands  incessant  novelty,  and  that 
OdOure  though  it  probably  never  fails  to  obey  the  same 

laws,  yet    presents  to  us  an  app-arcntly  unlimited 
I  of  varied  combinations  of  events.     It  is  the  work  of 

I  to  observe  and  record  thu  kinds  and  comparative 
mnnberB  of  such  combinations  of  phenomena,  occurring 
vpoDtaneouiily  or  produced  by  our  interference.  Patient 
and  skilful  examination  of  the  records  may  then  disclose 
the  lawu  inipoded  on  matter  at  its  creation,  and  enable  us 
more  or  le*w  suceessfully  to  predict,  or  even  to  regidate, 
tiie  future  occurrence  of  any  particular  combination. 

The  Laws  of  Thought  are  the  first  and  most  important 
of  all  the  Uiws  which  guveni  the  combinations  of  pheno- 
mena ;  and,  even  though  they  be  binding  on  the  mind, 
they  may  also  be  regardful  as  verified  in  the  external 
worid.  The  I>ogiical  Abecedarium  develops  the  utmost 
Tvitfty  of  tilings  and  cveittB  which  may  occur,  and  it 
ii  evident  tliat  as  each  new  quality  is  introduced,  the 
number  of  cumbinatt<inH  is  doubled.  Tims  four  qualities 
may  occur  in  16  combinations ;  five  qualities  in  33  ;  six 
qaalitin  in  64  ;  and  eo  on.     In  general  language,  if  n  bo 
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the  number  of  qualities,  2"  is  the  number  of  varieties  of 
things  which  may  be  formed  from  them,  if  there  be  no  con- 
ditions but  those  of  logic.  This  number,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  increases  after  the  first  few  terms,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  so  that  it  would  require  302  figures, 
even  to  express  the  number  of  combinations  in  which  1000 
qualities  might  conceivably  present  themselves. 

If  all  the  combinations  allowed  by  the  Laws  of  Thought 
occurred  in  nature,  then  science  would  begin  and  end  with 
those  laws.  To  observe  nature  would  give  us  no  ad- 
ditional knowledge,  because  no  two  qualities  would  in  the 
long  run  be  oftener  associated  than  any  other  two.  We 
could  never  predict  events  with  more  certainty  than  we 
now  predict  the  throws  of  dice,  and  experience  would  be 
without  use.  But  the  universe,  as  actually  created,  pre- 
sents a  far  different  and  much  more  interesting  problem. 
The  most  superficial  observation  shows  that  some  things 
are  habitually  associated  with  other  things.  The  more 
mature  oiu:  examination,  the  more  we  become  convinced 
that  each  event  depends  upon  the  prior  occurrence  of 
some  other  series  of  events.  Action  and  reaction  are 
gradually  discovered  to  underlie  the  whole  scene,  and  an 
independent  or  casual  occurrence  does  not  exist  except  in 
appearance.  Even  dice  as  they  fall  are  surely  determined 
in  their  course  by  prior  conditions  and  fixed  laws.  Thus 
the  combinations  of  events  which  can  really  occur  are 
found  to  be  very  restricted,  and  it  iS  the  work  of  science 
to  detect  these  restricting  conditions. 

In  the  English  alphabet,  for  instance,  we  have  twenty- 
six  letters.  Were  the  combinations  of  such  letters  per- 
fectly •  free,  so  that  any  letter  could  be  indifferently 
sounded  with  any  other,  the  number  of  words  which 
could  be  formed  without  any  repetition  would  be  2*^—1, 
or  67,108,863,  equal  in  nimiber  to  the  combinations  of 
the  twenty-seventh  column  of  the  Abecedarium,  excluding 
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for    the    case    in    which   all    the    letters   would    be 
ibeeot     But  the  formation  of  our  vocal  organs  prevents 
our  usiug  the  far  greater  part  of  these  conjunctions  of 
letters.  At  least  one  vowel  must  he  present  in  each  word; 
more  than  two  consonants  cannot  usually  be  brought  to- 
KMther  ;  and  to  piuducf  words  capable  of  smooth  utterance 
^B  BDniber  of  other  rules  must  ho  observed.     To  determine 
mMcacily   how  muny    words    might   exist   in   the   English 
language  under  these  circunistanocs,  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly complux  pntblem,  the  solution  of  which  has  never 
been  attempted.     The  number  of  existing  English  words 
□lay  («rha{)R  bo  said  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  it  is  only  by  investigating  the  combinations  presented 
W^  the  dictionary,  that  we  can  learn  the  Laws  of  Euphony 
Hb  f»lculate  the  pos^ble  number.     In  this  example  we 
^^aTB  an  epitome  of  the  work  and  method  of  science.     The 
combinationa  of  natural  phenomena  are  limited  by  a  great 
BDmber  of  conditions  which  are  in  no  way  brought  to  our 
^Uiwwledge  except  ro  far  as  they  are  disclosed  iu  the  ex- 
^■pin&tioD  of  nature. 

^  It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine  the 
numbers  of  |>ermutationH  or  combinations  whJcli  may 
exiat  nnder  various  restrictions.  Many  learned  men 
puzzled  theiDwlTes  in  former  centuries  over  what  were 
called  Pruteai)  vewca,  ur  Ijatiu  verses  admitting  many 
TiuiatioDs  in  accordance  with  the  Laws  of  Metre.  The 
mttft  oelvbraUrd  of  these  vereca  was  that  invented  by 
Bernard  BauhusioB,  as  follows  i^: — 

'Tot  tibi  miBt  dotet,  Virgo,  i)Uot  lidcn  cwlo.' 
Odb  autlior,  EriciuB  Puteonus,  filled  forty-eight  pages  of 
I  work  in  reckoning  up  ita  poesible  transpositions,  making 
ijjtm  only  io32.  Other  calcnktors gave  2196,  3276,  2580 
>.i  their  results.    Dr.  WalUs  assigned  3096.  but  without 

•  Muntnel*,  '  llivtoire,'  Sec,  *«l  lii.  p.  ^f^S. 
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much  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  result.^  It  required 
the  skill  of  James  -Bernouilli  to  decide  the  number  of 
transpositions  to  be  3312,  under  the  condition  that  the 
sense  and  metre  of  the  verse  shall  be  perfectly  preserved. 
In  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  great  Inductive 
problem,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  acquire  correct 
notions  as  to  the  comparative  number  of  combinations 
which  may  exist  under  different  circumstances.  The 
doctrine  of  combinations  is  that  part  of  mathematical 
science  which  applies  numerical  calculation  to  determine 
the  number  of  combinations  under  various  conditions. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  science  which  really  lies  at  the  base 
not  only  of  other  sciences,  but  of  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matical science.  The  forms  of  algebraical  expressions  are 
determined  by  the  principles  of  combination,  and  Hinden- 
burg  recognised  this  fact  in  his  Combinatorial  Analysis. 
The  greatest  mathematicians  have,  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  given  their  best  powers  to  the  treatment  of 
this  subject;  it  was  the  favourite  study  of  Pascal;  it 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  Leibnitz,  who  wrote  his 
curious  essay,  De  Arte  Combinatorial  at  twenty  years 
of  age ;  James  Bernouilli,  one  of  the  very  profoundest 
mathematicians,  devoted  no  small  part  of  his  life  to  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  as  connected  with  that  of 
Probability ;  and  in  his  celebrated  work,  De  Arte  Con- 
jectandi^  he  has  so  finely  described  the  importance  of 
the  doctrine  of  combinations,  that  I  need  offer  no  excuses 
for  quoting  his  remarks  at  full  length.  *It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  prodigious  variety  which  appears  both 
in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the  actions  of  men,  and 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
universe,  is  owing  to  the  multitude  of  different  ways 
in  which  its  several  parts  are  mixed  with,  or  placed 
near,  each  other.     But,   because  the  number  of  causes 

b  Wallis,  'Of  Combinations/  &c.,  p.  X19. 
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tliat  concur  in  producing  a  given  event,  or  effect,  is 
ofu>iitinies  so  iniineiiEely  great,  and  the  causes  them- 
selves are  so  different  one  from  auollier,  that  it  is  ex- 
'tt-moly  difficult  to  reckon  up  all  the  different  ways  in 
V  Lich  tliey  may  be  arranged  or  combined  together,  it 
ofien  happens  that  men,  even  of  the  best  underetandings 
and  greatest  circumppectJon,  are  guilty  of  tliat  fault  in 
reasoning  whicli  tlio  writers  on  logic  call  the  imuffwient 
or  imperfect  enumeration  of  parts  or  cwtes :  insomuch 
that  I  will  Venture  to  asBort,  that  this  is  the  chief,  and 
almost  the  only,  source  of  the  vast  number  of  en'oneoua 
trpiuiona,  and  those  too  very  often  in  matters  of  great 
impurtonc^,  which  we  are  apt  to  form  on  all  the  Bubjecta 
we  reflt?ct  upon,  whether  they  relate  to  tlie  knowledge  of 
bature  or  the  merits  and  motives  of  human  actions.  It 
most  therefore  be  acknowledged,  that  that  art  which 
affords  a  cure  to  this  weakness,  or  defect,  of  our  under- 
etandlogs,  and  teaches  us  so  to  enumerate  all  the  possible 
waVB  in  which  a  given  number  of  things  may  be  mixed 
and  oombiued  together,  that  we  may  be  certain  that  we 
have  not  omitted  any  one  arrangement  of  them  tliat  can 
lead  to  the  object  of  our  inquiry,  descr\'e8  to  be  con- 
sidered as  most  eminently  useful  and  worthy  of  our 
bigheeL  esteem  and  attc-ntiou.  And  this  is  the  business 
of  tht  art  or  <ioctrii,e  of  cotnbitialions.  Nor  is  this  art 
OF  doctrine  to  Iw  considered  merely  as  a  branch  of  the 
matfaeniatical  sciences.  For  it  has  a  relation  to  almost 
eveiy  species  uf  useful  knowledge  that  the  uiiud  of  man 
can  be  employed  npoii.  It  proceeds  indeed  u|H)u  matho- 
maticol  principles,  in  calculating  the  number  of  the  com- 
biiiatiuoa  of  the  things  proposed :  but  by  the  conclusions 
Ibat  are  obtained  by  it,  the  sagacity  of  the  natural 
philonophcr,  the  exactness  of  the  historian,  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  pbyskian,  and  the  prudence  and  fore- 
■gfat  of  tin  politician  may  be  assisted ;  because  the  businesA 
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of  all  these  important  profes'ions  is  but  to  form  reasonable 
conjectures  concerning  the  several  objects  which  engage 
their  attention,  and  all  wise  conjectures  are  the  results  of 
a  just  and  careful  examination  of  the  several  different 
effects  that  may  possibly  arise  from  the  causes  that  are 
capable  of  producing  them/  ^ 

Distinction  of  Combinations  and  Permutations. 

We  must  at  once  consider  the  deep  difference  which 
exists  between  Combinations  and  Permutations;  a  dif- 
ference involving  important  logical  principles,  and  in- 
fluencing the  form  of  all  our  mathematical  expressions. 
In  permutation  we  recognise  varieties  of  order  or  arrange- 
ment, treating  AB  as  a  different  group  from  BA.  In 
combination  we  take  notice  only  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  certain  thing,  and  pay  no  regard  to  its 
place  in  order  of  time  or  space.  Thus  the  four  letters 
a,  6,  m,  n  can  form  but  one  combination,  but  they  occur 
in  language  in  several  permutations,  as  name,  am^en, 
mean,  mane. 

We  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  piurely  logical 
questions,  involving  only  combination  of  qualities.  I  have 
fully  pointed  out  in  more  than  one  place  that,  though  our 
symbols  could  not  but  be  written  in  order  of  place  and 
read  in  order  of  time,  the  relations  expressed  had  no 
regard  to  place  or  time  (pp.  40,  131).  The  Law  of  Com- 
mutativeness,  in  fact,  expresses  the  condition  that  in  logic 
we  deal  with  combinations,  and  the  same  law  is  true 
of  all  the  processes  of  algebra.  In  nature  and  art,  order 
may  be  a  matter  of  indifference ;  it  makes  no  difference, 
for  instance,  whether  gunpowder  is  a  mixture  of  sulphur, 
carbon  and  nitre,  or  carbon,  nitre  and  sulphur,  or  nitre,  sul- 
phur and  carbon,  provided  that  the  substances  are  present  in 

«  James  Bernouilli,  'De  Arte  Conjectandi,'  translated  by  Baron 
Maseres.     London,  1795,  pp.  35-36, 
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proper  proportions  and  well  mixed.     But  this  indifference 

of  wder  does  not  usually  extend  to  the  events  of  physical 

science  or  the  operations  of  art.     The  change  of  mechanical 

en^r{^  into  heat  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  change 

from  heat  into  meclianical  energy ;  thunder  does  not  in- 

difibrently  precetle  and  follow  Ughtning  ;  it  is  a  matter  of 

■ome  importance  that  we  load,  cap,  present,  and  fire  a  rifle 

in  tJiifl  precine  order.     Time  is  the  condition  of  ail  oiu: 

I  thouglitH.  space  of  all  our  actions,  and  therefore  both  in 

I  art  and  science  we  are  to  a  great  extent  concerned  with 

I  pcmiutatioria.     All  language,  for  instance,  treats  diilerent 

I  permutations  of  letters  as  having  diifcrent  meanings. 

Pcrmutationa  of  certain  tilings  are  far  more  numerous 
I  ihiui  combinations  of  those  tlihigs,  for  the  obvious  reason 
I  that  each  distinct  thing  is  regarded  diflerently  according 
I  to  its  place.     Thus  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  will  make  different 
I  permutations  according  as  A  stands  first,  second,  or  third; 
I  laving  decided    the    place   of  A,  there  are   two    places 
Wtween  which  we  may  choose  for  B ;    and  then  there 
remaiiu)  but  ont-  placu  for  C.     Accordingly  the  permuta- 
tions of  these  letters  will  be  altogether  3x2x1  or  6  in 
Ixiamber.     With   foiu-    things  or  letters.   A,  B,  C,  D,  we 
■  ^iftll  have  four  choices  of  place  for  the  first  letter,  three 
for  the  eecund,  two  for  the  third,  and  one  for  the  fourth, 
that   there  will  be  altogether   4  x  3  x  2  x  i.  or  24 
pomutntions.     The  same  ximple  rule  applies  in  all  cases  ; 
.beginning  with  the  whole  uumber  of  tilings  we  multiply 
I  at  each  step  by  a  uunilwr  decreased  by  a  unit.    In  general 
I  langnagp,  if  n  he  the  number  of  things  in  u  combination,  the 

iBumbcrof  [>enuututiun8  is  n(n  —  i)(»  — 2) 4.3.2.1. 

ITlias.if  we  were  to  re-an"ange  theuanies  of  the  days  of  the 

Ktreckf  the  poHiuble  arrangements  out  of  which  we  should 

i&Te   to  choGBe  the  new  order,  would  be  no  less  than 

I7  .  6  .  5  .  4  .  3  .  3  .  1,  or  5040,  or,  excluding  the  existing 

.  5039. 
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The  reader  will  see  that  the  numbers  which  we  reach  in 
questions  of  permutation,  increase  in  a  more  extraordinary 
manner  even  than  in  combination.  Each  new  object  or 
term  doubles  the  number  of  combinations  (p.  195),  but 
increases    the    permutations    by    a    factor    continually 

growing.     Instead  of2x2x2x2x we  have 

2X3X4X5X and  the  products  of  the  latter 

expression  indefinitely  exceed  those  of  the  former.  These 
products  of  continually  increasing  factors  are  constantly 
employed,  as  we  shall  see,  in  questions  both  of  permu- 
tation and  combination.  They  are  technically  called 
factorials^  that  is  to  say,  the  product  of  all  integer 
numbers,  from  unity  up  to  any  number  n,  is  the  factorial 
of  n,  and  is  often  indicated  symbolically  by  |^.  I  give 
below  the  factorials  up  to  that  of  fifteen  : — 

6  =  1.2.3 
24  =  I  .  2  .  3  .  4 
120  =  1 .  2  ....  5 
720  =  I  .  2  ....  6 
5,040  = 
40,320  = 
362.880  = 
3,628,800  = 
39,916,800  = 
479,001,600  = 
6,227,020,800  = 
87,178,291,200  = 
1,307,674,368,000  =  li5 

The  factorials  up  to  U^  are  given  in  Rees*  *  Cyclopaedia,' 
art.  Cipher,  and  the  logarithms  of  products  up  to  [265 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  logarithms  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffiision 
of  Useful  Knowledge  (p.  215).  To  express  the  factorial 
3^65  would  require  529  places  of  figures. 

Many  writers  have  from  time  to  time  remarked  upon 
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the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  numbers  with  which 
we  deal  in  this  Bubject.  Tacquet  calculated^  that  the 
iwenty-four  letters  of  the  alpliabet  may  be  arranged  in 
more  than  620  thousand  trillions  of  orders  ;  and  Schottus 
estimated  *  that  if  a  thousand  millions  of  men  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  number  of  years  in  writing  out  thesa 
ttrrangemcnts,  and  each  man  filled  each  day  forty  pages 
with  forty  arrangements  in  each,  they  could  not  have  ac- 
complished tlie  tusk,  as  they  would  have  written  only  584 
tbotisand  trillions  instead  of  620  thousand  trillions. 

In  some  questions  the  number  of  permutations  may  be 
restricted  and  reduced  by  various  conditions.  Some 
thtngM  in  a  group  may  be  undistinguishable  from  others, 
so  that  diange  of  order  will  produce  no  difference.  Thus 
if  we  were  to  permutate  the  letters  of  the  name  Ann, 
■ooording  to  our  previous  rule,  we  should  obtain  3x2x1, 
or  6  orders :  but  half  of  these  arrangements  would  be 
idcDtical  with  the  other  half,  becaose  the  interchange  of 
the  two  «8  has  no  effect.  The  really  different  orders  will 
therefore  bo  ~ — '—  or  3,  namely  Ann,  Nan.  Nna.  In 
the  won!  ntiliti/  there  arc  two  i's  and  two  f's,  in  respect 
of  both  of  which  [)airs  the  number  of  permutations  must 

be  halved.     Tlius  we  obtain  '— — -  5    ^    3  ■  '  ■  '  ^^  1260,  as 
I  .  3  .  I  .  s 

the  number  of  permutations.     The  simple  rule  evidently 

when  some  things  or  letters  are  undistinguished, 

in  the  first  place  to  calculate  all    the    possible 

ji^mnutatiouit  as  if  all  were  different,  imd  then  divide  by 

the  nnmlier  of  possible  permutations  of  those  series  of 

thiiigK  which   are   not  distinguished,  and  of  which    the 

permutatJouH    have    therefore    been    counted   in   excels. 

Thus  aiucc  tho   word    UlilitananUm  contains  fourteen 

'  '  AritliRiHics  Thmria.'  &1  AmsU'nl.  ijo<,  p.  517. 
>  Bm*'  '  CjrrlupxUia,'  axt.  tSpker. 
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letters,  of  which  four  are  i's,  two  a's,  and  two  ^'s,  the 
number  of  distinct  arrangements  will  be  found  by 
dividing  the  factorial  of  14,  by  the  factorials  of  4,  2, 
and  2,  the  result  being  908,107,200.  From  the  letters 
of  the  word  Mississi^^pi  we   can   get  in   like   manner 

, —    .      or  34,650  permutations,  or  not  one-thousandth 

j_4x|j^x|2_ 

part  of  what  we  should  obtain  were  all  the  letters 
different. 

Calculation  of  Number  of  Combinations. 

Although  in  many  questions  both  of  art  and  science 
we  need  to  calculate  the  number  of  permutations  on 
account  of  their  own  interest,  it  far  more  frequently 
happens  in  scientific  subjects  that  they  possess  but  an 
indirect  interest.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  we 
almost  always  deal  in  the  logical  and  mathematical 
sciences  with  combinations,  and  variety  of  order  enters 
only  through  the  inherent  imperfections  of  our  symbols 
and  modes  of  calculation.  Signs  must  be  used  in  some 
order,  and  we  must  withdraw  our  attention  from  this  order 
before  the  signs  correctly  represent  the  relations  of  things 
which  exist  neither  before  nor  aft^r  each  other.  Now,  it 
often  happens  that  we  cannot  choose  all  the  combinations 
of  things,  without  first  choosing  them  subject  to  the 
accidental  variety  of  order,  and  we  must  then  divide  by 
the  number  of  possible  variations  of  order,  that  we  may 
get  to  the  true  number  of  pure  combinations. 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  determine  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  we  can  select  three  letters  out  of  the 
alphabet,  without  allowing  the  same  letter  to  be  repeated. 
At  the  first  choice  we  can  take  any  one  of  26  letters ;  at 
the  next  step  there  remain  2  5  letters,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  joined  with  that  already  taken  ;  at  the  third  step 
there  will  be  24  choices,  so  that  apparently  the  whol 
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number  of  ways  of  choosing  is  26  x  25  x  24.  But  the  fact 
lUat  one  choice  succeeded  another  has  caused  us  to  obtain 
tbe  Bftme  combinHtions  of  letters  m  differeut  orders ;  we 
luld  get,  fi>r  instance,  a,  p,  r  at  one  time,  and  p.  r,  a  at 
►ther,  and  every  three  distinct  letters  will  appeiir  six 
limns  over,  because  three  things  can  be  arranged  in  six 
]>frmutatioiis.  Tlius  the  true  number  of  combinations 
\^  liiLfA__lf  or  2024. 

[  It  is  8pj)arcnt  tliat  we  need  the  doctrine  of  permuta- 
i_in  order  that  we  may  in  many  questions  coimteract 
^ting  effect  of  successive  selection.  If  out  of 
B  of  30  persons  we  have  to  choose  a  committee  of  5, 
V'inifty  cboose  any  of  30  fu^t,  any  of  29  next,  and  so  on, 
in  fact  there  will  be  30  x  29  x  28  x  27  x  26  selections ; 
Init  as  the  actiial  character  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  accideutJil  order  of  their  selec- 
tion, we  divide  by  1x2x3x4x5.  imd  the  possible  num- 
ber of  differeut  conuuitteea  will  be  142,506.  Similarly 
if  we  want  to  caloulatc  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
eight  major  planets  may  come  into  conjmiction,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  may  meet  either  two  at  a  time  or  three  at 
a  time,  or  four  or  more  at  a  time,  and  as  nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  relative  order  or  place  in  the  conjunction,  we  require 
tHe  namber  of  combinationa  Now  a  selection  of  2  out  of  8 
m  pcmUe  in  ^^  or  28  ways ;  of  3  out  of  8  in  ^ 
w  56  ways ;  of  4  out  of  8  in     "''-  '^  or  70  ways ;  and  it 

o»y  be  similarly  shown  that  for  5,  6,  7,  and  8  planets, 
n««liiig  at  one  time,  the  number  of  ways  is  56.  28,  8 
*t"l  I.  ThuB  we  have  solved  tlie  whole  question  of  the 
'TWety  of  conjunctions  of  eight  planets;  and  adding  all  the 
wuDhwre  logftliar,  we  find  that  247  is  the  utmost  possible 
""nnbcr  cif  motlts  of  meeting. 
M  gmwnil  algebraic  language,  we  may  »ay  tliat  a  group 
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of  m  things  may  be  chosen  out  of  a  total  number  of  n 
things,  in  a  number  of  combinations  denoted  by  the  formula 

n .  (tit-i)  (n-2)  (/ir-3)  ....  (M^-m+  i) 

1.2.3*4        ••••  971 

The  extreme  importance  and  significance  of  this  formula 
seems  to  have  been  first  adequately  recognised  by  Pascal, 
although  its  discovery  is  attributed  by  Wm  to  a  friend! 
M.  de  Ganiferes.'  We  shall  find  it  perpetually  recurring 
in  questions  both  of  combinations  and  probability,  and 
throughout  the  formulas  of  mathematical  analysis  traces  of 
its  influence  will  be  noticed. 

The  Arithmetical  Triangle. 

The  Arithmetical  Triangle  is  a  name  long  since  given  to 
a  series  of  remarkable  numbers  connected  with  the  subject 
we  are  treating.  According  to  Montucla  ^  *  this  triangle  is 
in  the  theory  of  combinations  and  changes  of  order,  almost 
what  the  table  of  Pythagoras  is  in  ordinary  arithmetic, 
that  is  to  say,  it  places  at  once  under  the  eyes,  the  niunbers 
required  in  a  multitude  of  cases  of  this  theory.'  As  early 
as  1544  Stifels  had  noticed  the  remarkable  properties  of 
these  numbers  and  the  mode  of  their  evolution.**  Briggs, 
the  inventor  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms,  was  so 
struck  with  their  importance  that  he  called  thfem  the 
Abacus  Panchrestus.  Pascal,  however,  was  the  first  who 
wrote  a  distinct  treatise  on  these  numbers,  and  gave  them 
the  name  by  which  they  are  still  known.  But  Pascal  did 
not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject,  and  it  remained  for 
James  Bemouilli  to  demonstrate  fully  the  importance  of 
the  Jigurate  numbers,  as  they  are  also  called.  In  his 
treatise  De  Arte  Conjectandiy  he  points  out  their  appli- 

f  <  (Euvres  Completes  de  Pascal'  (1865),  vol.  iii.  p.  302.  Montucla  states 
the  name  as  De  Gnii^res,  'Histoire  des  Math^matiques,'  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 

K  <  Histoire  des  Matb^matiqnes,'  vol.  iii.  p.  387. 

h  Leslie,  *  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science/  Encyclopsedia  Britannica. 
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rcation  in  the  theory  of  combinations  and  probabilities,  and 
[  TemarlcH  of  tlie  AiitUnjetical  Triangle, '  It  not  only  contains 
]  the  clue  to  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  coinl)inations,  but  it 
I  is  also  the  ground  or  foundation  of  most  of  the  important 
I  and  abstruse  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  other 
I  brunchett  of  tliu  mathematics.' ' 

The  numbers  of  the  triangle  can  be  calculated  in  a  veiy 
easy  manner  by  successive  additions.  We  commence  with 
unity  at  the  apex ;  in  tlie  next  line  we  place  a  s(?cond 
unit  to  tlie  right  of  this  ;  to  obtain  the  third  line  of 
figures  we  move  the  previous  hne  one  place  to  the  right, 
and  add  them  to  the  same  figures  as  tliey  were  b<.'fore 
removal,  and  we  can  then  repeat  the  same  process  ad 
infinitum.  The  fourth  line  of  figures,  for  instance,  con- 
tains I,  3,  3,  I  ;  moving  them  one  place  and  adding  as 
directed  we  obtain  ; — 
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Seventh  line ...  i  .  6  15  20  15  6  i 
'^^nriug  out  this  simple  procees  through  ten  more  steps 
*c  obtain  the  first  Reventeen  lines  of  the  Arithmetical 
Triangle  aa  printed  on  the  next  page.  Theoretically 
^'***M'g  tJie  Triangle  muHt  be  regarded  as  infinite  in 
extent  but  tho  umnters  increase  bo  rapidly  tliat  it  soon 
«  almost  impracticable  to  continue  the  table.     The 

»•     n    ^  **'*''*  "^  *^^  niuiiljers  which  1  have  found  is  given 
™  'wtia'g  •  J'j-oit*i  (lea  ProgrcBMons'  (p.  80),  where  they 
P^^a  op  (^  tlie  fortieth  line  and  the  ninth  column. 
tamr!^^'*'      '^     j4r<*  ConjwtaiiJi,'  IntntJatcd    by  Franoi*  Mnscrta, 
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contain  the  triangtdi-pyramidal,  the  pyramidi-pyramiikd 
numbers,  and  so  on> 

3.  From  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  table,  it  follows 
that  the  differences  of  the  numbers  in  each  column  will 
be  found  in  the  preceding  column  to  the  left.  Hence 
the  second  differences^  or  the  differences  of  differences  will 
be  in  the  second  column  to  the  left  of  any  given  column, 
the  third  differences  in  the  third  colunm,  and  so  on. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  unity  which  appears  in  the  first 
column  is  the  first  difference  of  the  niunbers  in  the 
second  column ;  the  second  difference  of  those  in  the  third 
column ;  the  third  difference  of  those  in  the  fourth, 
and  so  on.  The  triangle  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  complete 
classification  of  all  numbers  according  as  they  have  imity 
for  any  of  their  differences. 

4.  Every  number  in  the  table  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  which  stand  higher  in  the  next  column  to 
the  left,  beginning  with  the  next  line  above ;  thus  84  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  28,  21,  15,  10,  6,  3,  i. 

5.  Since  each  line  is  formed  by  adding  the  previous 
line  to  itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
in  each  horizontal  line  must  be  double  that  of  the  line 
next  above.  Hence  we  know,  without  making  any  ad- 
ditions, that  the  successive  sums  must  be  i,  2,  4,  8,  16, 
32,  64,  &c.,  the  same  as  the  numbers  of  combinations  in 
the  Logical  Abecedarium.  Speaking  generally,  the  sum 
of  the  numbers  in  the  7ith  line  will  be  2""*. 

6.  If  the  whole  of  the  numbers  down  to  any  line  be 
added  together,  we  shall  obtain  a  number  less  by  unity 
than  some  power  of  2  ;  thus,  the  first  line  gives  i  or 
2^—  I  ;  the  first  two  lines  give  3  or  2^—  i  ;  the  first  three 
lines  7  or  2'^— i  ;  the  first  six  lines  give  63  or  2^  — i  ; 
or,  speaking  in  general  language,  the  sum  of  tV^  ft^t 
n  lines  is  2"— i. 

k  Wallia's  'Algebra,'  Discourge  of  Combinations,  &c.    "^.^^9 
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the  number  of  ways  in  which  I  can  select  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  and  8  things,  out  of  8  things.  In  general  language,  if 
I  wish  to  know  in  how  many  ways  m  things  can  be 
selected  in  combinations  out  of  n  things,  I  must  look 
in  the  n  +  i**"  line,  and  take  the  m  +  i**"  number,  counting 
from  the  left,  as  the  answer.  In  how  many  ways,  for 
instance,  can  a  sub-committee  of  five  be  chosen  out  of  a 
committee  of  nine.  The  answer  is  126,  and  is  the  sixth 
number  in  the  tenth  line ;    it  will   be  found   equal  to 


,  which  our  previous  formula  (p.  206)  would 


9.8.7.6.5 
1.2.3.4.5' 

give. 

The  fiill  utility  of  the  figurate  numbers  will  be  more 
apparent  when  we  reach  the  subject  of  probabilities,  but  I 
may  give  an  illustration  or  two  in  this  place.  In  how 
many  ways  can  we  arrange  foiu:  pennies  as  regards  head 
and  tail  ?  The  question  amounts  to  asking  in  how 
many  ways  we  can  select  o,  i,  2,  3,  or  4  heads  out  of  4 
heads,  and  the  fifth  Ime  of  the  triangle  gives  us  the 
complete  answer,  thus — 

We  can  select  No  head  and  4  tails  in  i  way. 

1  head  and  3  tails  in  4  ways. 

2  heads  and  2  tails  in  6  ways. 

3  heads  and  i  tail  in  4  ways. 

4  heads  and  o  tail  in   i  way. 

The  total  number  of  different  cases  is  16,  or  2*,  and 
when  we  come  to  the  next  chapter,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  numbers  give  us  the  respective  probabilities  of  all 
throws  with  four  pennies. 

I  gave  in  p.  205  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  eight  planets  can  meet  in  conjunction  ;  the  reader 
will  find  all  the  numbers  detailed  in  the  ninth  line  of  the 
arithmetical  triangle.  The  sum  of  the  whole  line  ib  i^  0^ 
256  ;  but  we  must  subtract  a  imit  for  the  case  wVxexe  ^^ 
planet  appears,  and  8  for  the  8  cases  in  which    ov^^  o'cve 
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in  which  we  can  calculate  the  whole  number  of  com- 
binations of  certain  things.  Either  we  may  take  the 
whole  number  at  once  as  shown  in  the  Abecedarium,  in 
which  case  the  number  will  be  some  power  of  two,  or 
else  we  may  calculate  successively,  by  aid  of  permutations, 
the  number  of  combinations  of  none,  one,  two,  three,  and 
so  on.  Hence  we  arrive  at  a  necessary  identity  between 
two  series  of  numbers.  In  the  case  of  four  things  we 
shall  have 

A                  4        4-3i4<3*-         4*3*2.l 
2*  =•    I    +   -   +   ' — i^+  1-   ^  +   *      ^ . 

I  1.2  1.2.3  1.2.3.4 

In  a  general  form  of  expression  we  shall  have 

,«=,+!?  +  «_(«-£^)  ^  n  (n^i)  (,>-2)  ^ 

I  1.2  1.2.3 

the  terms  being  continued  until  they  cease  to  have  any 
value.  Thus  we  have  arrived  at  a  proof  of  simple  cases 
of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  of  which  each  column  of  the 
Abecedarium  is  an  exemplification.  It  may  be  shown 
that  all  other  mathematical  expansions  likewise  arise  out 
of  simple  processes  of  combination,  but  the  more  complete 
consideration  of  this  subject  must  be  deferred. 

Possible  Variety  of  Nature  and  AH. 

We  cannot  adequately  understand  the  difficulties  which 
beset  us  in  certain  branches  of  science,  unless  we  gain 
a  clear  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  combinations  or  per- 
mutations which  may  be  possible  under  certain  conditions. 
Thus  only  can  we  learn  how  hopeless  it  would  be  to 
attempt  to  treat  nature  in  detail,  and  exhaust  the  whol^ 
number  of  events  which  might  arise.  It  is  instructive  Uz. 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  how  immensely  great  are  tk  ^ 
numbers  of  combinations  with  which  we  deal  in  mai^  - 
arts  and  amusements. 
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into  account  the  semitones,  it  would  become  apparent  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  exhaust  the  variety  of 
music. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  possible  number 
of  natural  substances,  though  we  cannot  always  give 
precisely  numerical  results.  It  was  recommended  by 
Hatohett^  that  a  systematic  examination  of  all  alloys 
of  metals  should  be  carried  out,  proceeding  from  the 
most  simple  binary  ones  to  more  complicated  ternary 
or  quaternaiy  ones.  He  can  hardly  have  been  aware 
of  the  extent  of  his  proposed  inquiry.  If  we  operated 
only  upon  thirty  of  the  known  metals,  the  number  of 
possible  selections  of  binary  alloys  would  be  435,  of 
ternaiy  alloys  4060,  of  quaternary  27,405,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  varying  proportions  of  the 
metals,  and  only  regarding  the  kind  of  metal.  If  we 
varied  all  the  temaiy  alloys  by  quantities  not  less  than 
one  per  cent.,  the  number  of  these  alloys  only  would 
be  1 1,44 5, 060.  An  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject is  therefore  out  of  the  question,  and  imless  some 
laws  connecting  the  properties  of  the  alloy  and  its 
components  can  be  discovered,  it  is  not  apparent  how 
our  knowledge  of  them  can  be  ever  more  than  most 
incomplete. 

The  possible  variety  of  definite  chemical  compoimds, 
again,  is  enormously  great.  Chemists  have  already  ex- 
amined many  thousands  of  inorganic  substances,  and  a 
still  greater  number  of  organic  compounds ;  ^  they  have 
nevertheless  made  no  appreciable  impression  on  the 
number  which  may  exist.  Taking  the  number  of  ele- 
ments at  sixty-one,  the  number  of  compounds  contain- 
ing difierent  selections  of  four  elements  each  would 
be   more    than  half  a  million    (521,855).     As  the  same 

<i  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  (1803),  vol.  xciii.  p.  193- 
r  Hofmann's  'Introduction  to  Chemistry,'  p.  36. 
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elements  often  combine  in  many  different  proportions, 
and  some  of  them,  especially  carbon,  have  the  power  of 
forming  an  almost  endless  number  of  compounds,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  assign  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  chemical  compounds  which  may  be  formed. 
There  are  branches  of  physical  science,  therefore,  of  which 
it  is  unlikely  that  scientific  men,  with  all  their  industry, 
can  ever  obtain  a  knowledge  in  any  appreciable  degree 
ap[)roaching  to  completeness. 

• 
Higher  Orders  of  Variety. 

The   consideration  of  the  facts  already  given   in   this 
chapter  will  not  produce  an  adequate  notion  of  the  pos- 
rible  variety  of  existence,  unless  we  consider  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  combinations  of  different  orders.     By 
a  combination  of  a  higher  order,  I  mean  a  combination 
of  groups,  which  are  themselves  combinations  of  simpler 
groups.     The   almost   unlimited   number  of   compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,    and.  oxygen,  described  in  organic 
chemistry,  are  combinations  of  a  second  order,   for  the 
atoms  are  groups  of  groups.     The  wave  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  a  musical  instrument  may  be  regarded  as  a 
combination  of  motions ;   the  l)ody  of  sound  proceeding 
troiu  a  large  orchestra  is  therefore  a  complex  aggregate 
^unds  each  in  itself  a  complex  combination  of  move- 
'^cnts.     All   literature    may   be   said    to    be    developed 
J^    of  tlie   difference   of    white   paper   and   black   ink. 
f^^   the     almost    unlimited    number   of  marks  which 
6«t  |)e  chosen  we  select  twenty-six  customary  letters. 
^  '^'  Pronounceable  combinations  of  letters  are  probably 
.  ^^  ^^Uioiis  in  number.     Now,  as  a  sentence  is  a  cer- 
,*^  .      *'^*^tjoiJ   of  Words,  the   possible  sentences  must  be 
/(   |^/^'^^*(y    Ji^*^^^   numerous    than    the    words   of  which 
y  oe    ot7XH]>osed.      A    book    is    a    combination    of 
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sentences,  and  a  library  is  a  combination  of  books.  A 
library,  therefore,  is  a  combination  of  the  fifth  order,  and 
the  powers  of  numerical  expression  woidd  be  almost 
exhausted  in  attempting  to  express  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct libraries  whicli  might.be  constructed.  The  calcu- 
lation would  not  be  possible,  because  the  union  of  letters 
in  words,  of  words  in  sentences,  and  of  sentences  in  books, 
are  governed  by  conditions  so  complex  as  to  defy  calcu- 
lation. I  wish  only  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  multitude  of  different  sentences  which  may  be  de- 
veloped out  of  the  one  difference  of  ink  and  paper.  Galileo 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  all  truth  is  contained  in . 
the  compass  of  the  alphabet.  We  might  add  that  it  is  all 
Qontained  in  the  difference  of  ink  and  paper. 

One  consequence  of  this  power  of  successive  combi- 
nation is  that  the  simplest  signals  or  marks  will  suffice 
to   express  any   information.      Francis   Bacon   proposed 
for  secret  writing  a  biliteral  cipher,  which  resolves  all 
letters   of  the   alphabet  into   permutations   of  the  two 
letters    a    and    h.      Thus    A    was    aaaaa,    B    aaaab, 
X  hahab,  and  so  on.*     And  in  a  similar  wav,  as  Bacon 
clearly  saw,  any  one  difference  can  be  made  the  ground 
of   a  code   of    signals ;    we    can    express,    as   he   says, 
omnia  per   omnia.      The   Morse   alphabet   uses    only    a 
succession  of  long  and  short  marks,  and  other  systems 
of  telegraphic  language   employ  right   and   left  strokes. 
A   single    lamp   obscured   at  various   intervals,   long   or 
short,  may  be  made  to  spell  out  any  words,  and  with 
two  lamps,  distinguished  by  colour  or  position,  we  could 
at  once  represent  Bacon's  bihteral  alphabet.    Mr.   Bab- 
bage    ingeniously   suggested   that  every     \\^A\Kouse    in 
the  world  should  be  made  to  spell  out     \\^  w^  i^ame 
or  number  perpetually,    by   flashes    or  ^>Q^v\Ta\\ous  of 

B  *  Works,'  edited  by  Shaw,  vol.  i.   pp.    141-  ^^      ^^  o^v^^e.\  m  ^es> 
*  Encyclopaedia/  art.  Cipher. 
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figures    required    in    writing    it    down,   without    using 
about  19,729  figures  for  the  purpose. 

The  successive  orders  of  the  powers  of  two  have  then 
the  following  values  : — 

First  order        ....  2 

Second  order     ....  4 

Third  order       .         .         .         .  16 

Fourth  order     ....  65,536 

Fifth  order,  number  expressed  by  19,729  figures. 
Sixth  order,  number  expressed  by 

figures,  to  express  the  number 

of  which  figures  would  reqube 

about             .         .         .         .  19,729  figures. 

It  may  give  us  a  powerful  notion  of  infinity  to  remem- 
ber that  at  this  sixth  step,  having  long  surpassed  all 
bounds  of  conception,  we  have  made  no  approach  to  the 
goal  Nay,  were  we  to  make  a  hundred  such  steps,  we 
should  be  as  far  away  as  ever  from  actual  infinity. 

It  is  well  worth  observing  that  our  powers  of  ex- 
pression rapidly  overcome  the  possible  multitude  of 
finite  objects  which  may  exist  in  any  assignable  space. 
Archimedes  showed  long  ago,  in  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful writings  of  antiquity,*  that  the  grains  of  sand 
in  the  world  could  be  numbered,  or  rather,  that  if 
numbered,  the  result  could  readily  be  expressed  in 
arithmetical  notation.  Let  us  extend  his  problem,  and 
ascertain  whether  we  could  express  the  number  of 
atoms  which  could  exist  in  the  visible  universe.  The 
most  distant  stars  whiqh  can  now  be  seen  by  telescopes 
— ^tliose  of  the  sixteenth  magnitude — are  supposed  to 
have  a  distance  of  about  33,900,000,000,000,000  miles." 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  again,  has  shown  reasons  for  supposing 

*  *  Liber  de  Arense  Numero.' 

^  ChamberB's  *  Astronomy '  ( 1 86 1 ),  p.  272. 
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Dues  probability  exist  in  the  things  which  are  probable, 
or  in  the  mind  which  regards  them  as  such  ?  The 
etymology  of  the  name  lends  ns  no  assistance :  for, 
curiously  enough,  probable  is  ultimately  the  same  word 
as  provable y  a  good  instance  of  one  word  becoming  differ- 
entiated to  two  opposite  meanings. 

Chance  cannot  be  the  subject  of  the  theory,  because 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  chance,*  regarded  as  pro- 
ducing and  governing  events.  This  name  signifies yaZ/uigr, 
and  the  notion  is  continually  used  as  a  simile  to  express 
uncertainty,  because  we  can  seldom  predict  how  a  die, 
or  a  coin,  or  a  leaf  will  fall,  or  when  a  bullet  will  hit 
the  mark.  But  every  one  knows,  on  a  little  reflection,  that 
it  is  in  our  knowledge  the  deficiency  lies,  not  in  the  cer- 
tointy  of  nature  s  laws.  There  is  no  doubt  in  lightning 
a»  to  the  point  it  shall  strike ;  in  the  greatest  storm  there 
is  nothing  capricious ;  not  a  grain  of  sand  lies  upon  the 
l>each,  but  infinite  knowledge  would  account  for  its  lying 
there  ;  and  the  course  of  every  falling  leaf  is  guided  by 
the  same  principles  of  mechanics  as  rule  the  motions  of 
tlie  heavenly  bodies. 

('hance  then  exists  not  in  nature,  and  cannot  co-exist 
^'»th  kiiowledj^e ;  it  is  merely  an  expression  for  our 
Ignorance  of  the  causes  in  action,  and  our  consequent 
uial.ility  to  predict  the  result,  or  to  bring  it  about  in- 
titlUhly.  In  nature  the  happening  of  a  physical  event 
njw  l)een  pre-determined  from  the  first  fashioning  of  the 
;"»ivoree.  PmbabiHty  belotigs  wholly  to  the  mind  ;  this 
^'»dwl  is  pr^n^ed  by  the  faet  that  different  miiKls  may 
•*i:ard  the  wry  saiuu  event  at  the  wiuie  time  with  totally 
^*ti'ui  (Je^jxefs  of  probability.  A  steam-vessel,  for  in- 
.'^^'*  '**  "i/\siii;Lf  ami  some  j)ersons  lH.?lieve  that  she  luis 

''ii(/-<xrean  ;    others   think     differently.       In    the 

» 

^^ifitu.    *  ^^'  ^"  MttliiHli'  <r(M»^«Mvatioii/  rlmp.  iii. 

^2 


>*'I/ife    in 
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event  itself  there  can  be  no  such  iincei  tainty  ;  the  steam- 
vessel  either  has  sunk  or  has  not  simk,  and  no  subsequent 
discussion  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  event  can  alter 
the  fact.  Yet  the  probability  of  the  event  will  really 
vary  from  day  to  day,  and  from  mind  to  mind,  according 
as  the  slightest  information  is  gained  regarding  the  vessels 
met  at  sea,  the  weather  prevailing  there,  the  signs  of 
wreck  picked  up,  or  the  previous  condition  of  the  vessel 
Probability  thus  belongs  to  our  mental  condition,  to  the 
light  in  which  we  regard  events,  the  occurrence  or  non- 
occurrence of  which  is  certain  in  themselves.  Many 
writers  accordingly  have  asserted  that  probability  is  con- 
cerned with  degree  or  quantity  of  belief  De  Morgan 
says,^  *  By  degree  of  probability  we  really  mean  or  ought 
to  mean  degree  of  belief/  The  late  Professor  Donkin 
expressed  the  meaning  of  probability  as  *  quantity  of 
belief ;'  but  I  have  never  felt  satisfied  with  such  a  defini- 
tion of  probability.  The  nature  of  helief  is  not  more 
clear  to  my  mind  than  the  notion  it  is  used  to  define. 
But  an  all-sufficient  objection  is,  that  the  theory  does  not 
measure  what  the  helief  is,  hut  what  it  ought  to  he.  Few 
minds  think  in  close  accordance  with  the  theory,  and 
there  are  many  cases  of  evidence  in  which  the  belief 
existing  is  habitually  different  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Even  if  the  state  of  belief  in  any  mind  could  be  measured 
and  expressed  in  figures,  the  results  would  be  worthless. 
The  very  value  of  the  theory  consists  in  correcting  and 
guiding  our  belief,  and  rendering  our  states  of  mind  and 
consequent  actions  harmonious  with  our  knowledge  of 
exterior  conditions. 

This  objection  has  been  clearly  perceived  by  some  of 
those  who  still  used  quantity  of  belief  as  a  definition  of 
probability.  Thus  De  Morgan  adds  — *  Belief  is  but  another 
name  for  imperfect  knowledge.'      Professor  Donkin  has 

l>  'Formal  Logic,'  p.  172. 
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I  that  tlie  quantity  of  belief  is  '  always  relative 
ticular  state  of  knowledge  or  ignorance ;  but  it 
»  observed  that  it  is  absolute  in  the  sense  of  not 
being  relative  to  any  individual  mind  ;  since,  the  same 
infonnation  being  presupposed,  all  minds  ought  to  dis- 
tribute their  belief  in  the  same  way.'*'  Dr.  Boole,  too, 
seemed  to  entertain  a  Hke  view,  wlu'U  he  described  the 
wry  08  engaged  with  '  the  equal  distiibutioa  of  ignor- 
e,'  *  but  we  may  just  as  well  say  that  it  is  engaged 
pith  the  equal  distribution  of  knowledge. 

I  prefer  to  dispense  altogether  with  this  obscure  word 
»Uef,  and  to  say  that  the  theory  of  probability  deals  with 
antity  of  hiowledge,  an  expression  of  which  a  precise 
Rptanatiun  and  measure  can  presently  be  given.  An 
nt  is  only  probable  when  our  knowledge  of  it  is 
1  with  ignorance,  and  exact  calculation  is  needed 
iiato  how  mucli  we  do  and  do  not  know.     The 

Jr'has  been  dencrihed  by  some  as  professing  to  evolve 

knci^Mge  out  of  ignunince ;  but  as  Professor  Donkin  has 
adtnirebly  remarked,  it  is  really  'a  method  of  avoiding 
the  Wfction  of  lielief  upon  ignorance.' "  It  defines  rational 
expectation  by  measuring  the  comparative  amounts  of 
knowledge  and  igiioraiice,  and  teaches  us  tu  regidate  our 

^•etiun  with  regard  to  future  events  in  a  way  which  will, 
ID  tbn  long  ran,  lead  to  the  least  amount  of  disappointment 
and  iojury.  It  is,  us  Laplace  as  happily  expressed  it,  good 
*e%ut  reduced  lo  cateuhition. 

Thin    tlityry   appears   to    me   the   noblest    creation  of 
1  intellect,  and   it  passes  my  conception  how  two 
»  powewnng  such  high  intelligence  as  Augu«te  Comt« 
I  i.  8.  Mill,  could  have  been   found  depreciating   it, 
I  or  even  vainly  attempting  to  queetbn  ito  validity.     To 

•  '  P1inc«iiJ,if«l  Mi([maue;  4th  SeriM,  vol.  i.  p.  J55. 

'^^^^"•^OTwofUio  Roj^l  Socirty  of  fMiiilmrgli.'  viA.  «i  jmuI  ir. 
*'"  lAiatl  MigMior/  ^th  8cri«.  vol  i.  p.  353. 
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there  is  a  margin  of  error  which  can  only  be  safely  treated 
by  the  principles  of  probability. 

The  method  which  we  employ  in  the  theory  consists 
in  calculating  the  number  of  all  the  cases  or  events 
concerning  which  our  knowledge  is  equal.  If  we  have 
even  the  slightest  reason  for  suspecting  that  one  event 
is  more  likely  to  occur  than  another,  we  should  take  this 
knowledge  into  account.  This  being  done,  we  must 
determine  the  whole  number  of  events  which  are,  so  far 
as  we  know,  equally  likely.  Thus,  if  we  have  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  a  penny  will  fall  more  often  one  way 
than  another,  there  are  two  cases,  head  and«tai1,  equally 
likely.  But  if  from  trial  or  otherwise  we  know,  or  think 
we  know,  that  of  loo  throws  55  will  give  tail,  then  the 
probability  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  55  to  100. 

The  mathematical  formulae  of  the  theory  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  .of  the  theory  of  combinations.     In  this 
latter  theory,  we  determine  in  how  many  ways  events  may 
be  joined  together,  and  we  now  proceed  to  use  this  know- 
ledge in  calculating  the  number  of  ways  in  which  a  certain 
event  may  come  about,  and  thus  defining  its  probability. 
If  we  throw  three  pennies  into  the  air,  what  is  the  proba- 
bility that  two  of  them  will  fall  tail  uppermost?     This 
amounts  to  asking  in  how  many  possible  ways  can  we 
select  two  tails  out  of  three,  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  coins  can  be  placed.     Now, 
the  fourth  line  of  the  Arithmetical  Triangle  (p.  208)  gives 
us  the  answer.     The  whole  number  of  ways  in  wHch  we 
can  select  or  leave  three  things  is  eight,  and  t\ie  -possible 
combinations  of  two  things  at  a  time  is  three  ;  \ieTice  the 
probability  of  two  tails  is  the  ratio  of  tlir^e  to  e\gb^ 
From  the  numbers  in  the  triangle  we  may   ^^vf  ^  ^^^ 
following  probabilities : — 

One  combination  gives  o  tail.     ProbaAc::^YX\\,N  V 
Three  combinations  give  i  tail.     Pirc::^iJ\^^^\,^  |, 
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probabilities  that  A  is  B,  ^  and  that  B  is  C,  ^,  we  have 
no  right  to  suppose  that  the  probability  of  A  being  C 
is  reduced  by  the  argument  in  its  favour.  If  the  conclu- 
sion is  true  on  its  own  grounds,  the  failure  of  the  argument 
does  not  affect  it ;  thus  its  total  probability  is  its  ante- 
cedent probability,  added  to  the  probability  that  this 
failing,  the  new  argument  in  question  establishes  it. 
There  is  a  probability  ^  that  we  shall  not  require  the 
special  argument ;  a  probability  ^  that  we  shall,  and 
a  probability  ^  that  the  argument  does  in  that  case 
establish  it.  Thus  the  complete  result  is  ^  -h  i  x  i,  or  f . 
In  general  language,  if  a  be  the  probability  formed  on 
a  particular  argument,  and  c  the  antecedent  probability, 
then  the  general  result  is 

I— (i -a)(i  —  c),  or  a-^c—ac. 

We  may  put  it  still  more  generally  in  this  way  : — Let 

%  t,  c,  rf,  4a,  be  the  probabilities  of  a  conclusion  grounded 

on  various  arguments  or  considerations  of  any  kind.     It  is 

only  when  all  the   arguments   fail   that   our   conclusion 

proves  finally  untrue  ;  the    probabilities  of  each  failing 

^re  re8j)ectively   i  —  a,    i— 6,    i— c,  &c.;  the  probability 

that  they  will   all    fail  {i-({){i '-h){i  ^c)...]   therefore 

*he    [)roUibility    that    the    conclusion    will    not    fail    is 

'  — (i  -«)(i  — />)(i  — r)...&c.     On  this  principle  it  follows 

'*'it  every  argument  in  favour  of  a  fact,  however  flimsy 

*""'  **%lit,  adds  j)robability  to  it.     When  it  is  unknown 

^^*ther  an   overdue   vessel  has  foundered  or  not,  every 

J  .J?  ^  ^'^^Jication  of  a   lost  vessel   will  add  some   proW- 

^y  ^<'  tJje   l)olief  of  its  loss,  and   the  disproof  of  any 

J^'u/ar  evidence  will  not  disprove  the  event. 

^  ^'^^st  ajijily  these  j^rinciples  of  tn'idence  with  great 

;^,/y  '  ' '^''  c^/>H<.*rvc  that  in  a  great  ] proportion  of  cases  the 

/6  ^^^^   '^  of  1%,  weak  ar^ni,^j(.»,^t  ^1,,^^.^^  ^^.,jj  to  the  disproof  of 

'"lion^j  f  [^i*^^^-      1'^^*  aissert  ion  may  have  in   itself  great 
^^^^/pr^o) nihility  iis  Injiikfr  opposed  to  other  evidence 
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reasoning,  yet  a  diversity  arises  in  their  application* 
Similarity  of  conditions  between  the  events  from  which 
we  argne,  and  those  to  which  we  argue,  must  always  be 
the  groimd  of  inference;  but  this  similarity  may  have 
regard  either  to  time  or  place,  or  the  simple  logical 
combination  of  events,  or  to  any  conceivable  junction  of 
circumstances  involving  quality,  time,  and  place,  Having 
met  with  many  pieces  of  substance  possessing  ductility, 
and  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  having  discovered,  by 
perfect  induction,  that  they  all  possess  in  addition  a  high 
specific  gravity,  and  a  freedom  from  the  corrosive  action 
of  acids,  we  are  led  to  expect  that  every  piece  of  substance, 
possessing  like  ductility,  and  a  similar  yellow  colour,  will 
have  an  equally  high  specific  gravity,  and  a  like  freedom 
from  corrosion  by  acids.  This  is  a  case  of  the  co-existence 
of  qualities  ;  for  the  character  of  the  specimens  examined 
alters  not  with  time  or  place. 

In  a  second  class  of  cases,  time  will  enter  as  a  prin- 
cipal ground  of  similarity.  When  we  hear  a  clock 
pendulum  beat  moment  after  moment,  at  equal  in- 
tervals, and  with  a  uniform  sound,  we  confidently  expect 
that  the  stroke  will  continue  to  be  repeated  uniformly. 
A  comet  having  appeared  several  times  at  nearly  equal 
intervals,  we  infer  that  it  will  probably  appear  again 
at  the  end  of  another  like  interval.  A  man  who  has 
returned  home  evening  after  evening  for  many  years, 
and  found  his  house  standing,  may,  on  like  grounds, 
expect  that  it  will  be  standing  the  next  evening,  and  on 
many  succeeding  evenings.  Even  the  continuous  exist- 
ence of  an  object  in  an  unaltered  state,  or  the  finding 
again  of  that  which  we  have  hidden,  is  but  a  matter  of 
inference  to  be  decided  by  experience. 

A  still  larger  and  more  complex  class  of  cases  involves 
the  relations  of  space,  in  addition  to  those  of  time  and 
quality.    Having  observed  that  every  triangle  drawn  upon 
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the  diameter  of  a  circle,  with  its  apex  upon  the  circum- 
ference, apparently  contains  a  right  angle,  we  may 
ascertain  that  all  triangles  in  similar  circumstances  will 
contain  right  angles.  This  is  a  case  of  pure  space  reason- 
ing, apart  from  circumstances  of  time  or  quality,  and  it 
seems  to  be  governed  by  different  principles  of  reasoning. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  however,  that  geometrical 
reasoning  differs  but  in  degree  from  that  which  applies 
to  other  natural  relations.  If  we  observe  that  the  com* 
ponents  of  a  binary  star  have  moved  for  a  length  of  time 
in  elliptic  curves,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
continue  so  to  move.  Time  and  space  relations  are  here 
complicated  together. 

The  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

In  a  very  large  part  of  the  scientific  investigations 
which  must  be  considered,  we  deal  with  events  wliich 
follow  from  previous  events,  or  with  existences  which 
succeed  existences.  Science,  indeed,  might  arise  even  were 
material  nature  a  fixed  and  chancjeless  whole.  Endow 
mind  with  the  power  to  travel  about,  and  compare  part 
with  part,  and  it  could  certainly  draw  inferences  concern- 
ing the  similarity  of  forms,  the  co-exLstence  of  qualities, 
or  the  preponderance  of  a  ])articular  kind  of  matter  in 
a  changeless  world.  A  solid  universe,  in  at  least  approxi- 
mate equilibrium,  is  not  inconceivable,  and  then  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  eft'ect  would  evidently  be  no  more  than 
the  relation  of  before  and  after.  As  nature  exists,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  progressive  existence,  ever  moving  and 
changing  as  time,  the  great  independent  variable,  pro- 
cee<Ls.  Hence  it  arises  that  we  must  continually  compare 
what  is  happening  now  with  what  happened  a  moment 
l»efore,  and  a  moment  before  that  moment,  and  so  on, 
until  we  reaeh  indefinite  periods  of  past  time.     A  comet 
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is  seen  moving  in  the  sky,  or  its  constituent  particles 
illumine  the  heavens  with  their  tails  of  fire.  We  cannot 
explain  the  present  movements  of  such  a  body  without 
supposing  its  prior  existence,  with  a  determinate  amount 
of  energy  and  direction  of  motion ;  nor  can  we  validly 
suppose  that  our  task  is  concluded  when  we  find  that  it 
came  wandering  to  our  solar  system  through  the  un- 
measured vastness  of  surroimding  space.  Every  event 
must  have  a  cause,  and  that  cause  again  a  cause,  until 
we  are  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  and  are  driven 
to  the  beUef  in  one  First  Cause,  by  whom  the  whole 
coiuBe  of  nature  was  determined. 


Fallacious  Use  of  the  Term  Cause. 

The  words  Cause  and  Causation  have  given  rise  to  in- 
finite trouble  and  obscurity,  and  have  in  no  slight  degree 
retarded  the  progress  of  science.  From  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  the  work  of  philosophy  has  been  often  de- 
scribed as  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  things,  and 
Francis  Bacon  adopted  the  notion  when  he  said*  ^vere 
scire  esse  per  causas  scire!  Even  now  it  is  not  uncom- 
monly supposed  that  the  knowledge  of  causes  is  some- 
thing diflferent  from  other  knowledge,  and  consists,  as  it 
were,  in  getting  possession  of  the  keys  of  nature.  A 
single  word  may  thus  act  as  a  spell,  and  throw  the 
clearest  intellect  into  confusion,  as  I  have  often  thought 
that  Locke  was  thrown  into  confusion  when  endeavouring 
to  find  a  meaning  for  the  word  power.^  In  Mr.  Mill's 
'  System  of  Logic '  the  term  cause  seems  to  have  re- 
asserted its  old  noxious  power.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Mill 
treat  the  Laws  of  Causation  as  almost  co-extensive  with 

»  *  Novum  Organum/  bk.  ii.  Aphorism  2. 

^  *  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  bk.  ii.  chap.  xxi. 
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science,  but  he  so  uses  the  expression  as  to  imply  that 
when  once  we  pass  within  the  circle  of  causation  we  deal 
with  certainties. 

The  philosophical  danger  which  attaches  to  the  use  of 
this  word  may  be  thus  described.  A  cause  is  defined  as 
the  necessary  or  invariable  antecedent  of  an  event,  so 
that  when  the  cause  exists  the  effect  will  also  exist  or 
soon  follow.  If  then  we  know  the  cause  of  an  event,  we 
know  when  it  will  certainly  happen ;  and  as  it  is  implied 
that  science,  by  a  proper  experimental  method,  may  attain 
to  a  knowledge  of  causes,  it  foDows  that  experience  may 
give  us  a  certain  knowledge  of  future  events.  Now,  no- 
thing is  more  unquestionable  than  that  finite  experience 
can  never  give  us  certain  knowledge  of  the  future,  so  that 
either  a  cause  is  not  an  invariable  antecedent,  or  else  we 
can  never  gain  certain  knowledge  as  to  causes.  The  first 
horn  of  this  dilemma  is  hardly  to  be  accepted.  Doubtless 
there  is  in  natiure  some  invariably  acting  mechanism,  such 

that  from  certain  fixed  conditions  an  invariable  result 
always  emerges.  But  we,  with  our  finite  minds  and 
short  experience,  can  never  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
those  existences  which  embody  the  Will  of  the  Creator, 
and  evolve  it  tln-oughout  time.  We  are  in  the  position 
of  spectators  who  witness  the  productions  of  a  compli- 
ctited  machine,  but  are  not  allowed  to  examine  its  inti- 
nmt<.*  structure.  We  learn  what  does  happen  and  what 
does  appear,  but  if  we  ask  for  the  reason,  the  answer 
Would  involve  an  infinite  depth  of  mystery.  The  simplest 
bit  of  matter,  or  the  most  trivial  incident,  such  as  the 
stroke  of  two  billiard  balls,  offers  infinitely  more  to  learn 
than  ever  the  human  intellect  can  fathom.  The  word  cause 
c«»vers  just  as  niucli  untold  meaning  as  any  of  the  words 
Mnljstancr,  7tuittei\  thouyht,  existence. 
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Confusion  of  Two  Questions. 

The  subject  is  much  complicated,  too,  by  the  confusion 
of  two  distinct  questions.  An  event  having  happened,  we 
may  ask— 

( 1 )  Is  there  any  cause  for  the  event  ? 

(2)  Of  what  kind  is  that  cause  ? 

No  one  would  assert  that  the  mind  possesses  any 
faculty  capable  of  inferring,  prior  to  experience,  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  sudden  noise  with  flame  and  smoke  indi- 
cates the  combustion  of  a  black  powder,  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  black,  white,  and  yellow  powders.  The  greatest 
upholder  of  d,  priori  doctrines  will  allow  that  the  parti- 
cular aspect,  shape,  size,  colour,  texture,  and  other  qualities 
of  a  cause  must  be  gathered  from  experience  and  through 
the  senses. 

The  question  whether  there  is  any  cause  at  all  for  an 
event,  is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  If  an  explosion  could 
happen  without  any  prior  existing  conditions,  it  must  be 
a  new  creation — a  distinct  addition  to  the  universe.  It 
may  be  plausibly  held  that  we  can  imagine  neither  the 
creation  nor  annihilation  of  anything.  As  regards  matter, 
this  has  long  been  held  true  ;  as  regards  force,  it  is  now 
almost  universally  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  energy  can 
neither  come  into  nor  go  out  of  existence  without  distinct 
acts  of  Creative  Will.  That  there  exists  any  instinctive 
belief  to  this  effect,  indeed,  seems  doubtful.  We  find 
Lucretius,  a  philosopher  of  the  utmost  intellectual  power 
and  cultivation,  gravely  assuming  that  his  raining  atoms 
could  turn  aside  from  their  straight  paths  in  a  self-deter- 
mining manner,  and  by  this  spontaneous  origination  of 
energy  determioe  the  form  of  the  universe  .c  Sir  George 
Airy,  too,  seriously  discussed  the  mathematical  conditions 

c  *De  Berum  Natura,'  bk.  ii.  11.  216-293. 
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under  which  a  perpetual  motion,  that  is,  a  perpetual 
source  of  self-created  energy  might  exist.^  The  larger 
part  of  the  philosophic  world  has  long  held  that  in  mental 
acte  there  is  free  will — in  short,  self-causation.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  that  of  an 
intuitive  belief  in  causation,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  candidly 
allowed. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  moreover,  that  to  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  a  cause  for  every  event,  cannot  do  more  than 
remove  into  the  indefinite  past  the  inconceivable  fact  and 
mystery  of  creation.  At  any  given  moment  matter  and 
energy  were  equal  to  what  they  are  at  present,  or  they 
were  not ;  if  equal,  we  may  make  the  same  inquiry  con- 
cerning any  other  moment,  however  long  prior,  and  we 
are  thus  obliged  to  accept  one  horn  of  the  dilemma — ex- 
istence from  infinity,  or  creation  at  some  moment. '  This 
is  but  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  in  one  or  other  of  two  alternatives,  both  incon- 
ceivable. My  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  point  out 
that  we  must  not  confuse  this  supremely  difiicult  question 
with  that  into  wliich  inductive  science  inquires  on  the 
foundation  of  facts.  By  induction  we  gain  no  certain 
knowledge  ;  but  by  observation,  and  the  inverse  use  of 
deductive  reasoning,  we  estimate  the  probability  that  an 
event  which  has  occurred  was  preceded  by  conditions  of 
specified  character,  or  that  such  conditions  will  be  followed 
by  the  event. 

Definition  of  the  Term  Cause. 

Clear  definitions  of  the  word  aiuse  have  been  given  by 
seventl  philosophers.  Hobbes  has  said,  '  A  Ciiuse  is  the 
sum  or  aggregate  of  all  such  accidents  both  in  the  agents 

^  'Cambridge   Philosophical  Trausactions,'  [1830]  vol.  iii,   pp.   369- 

s 
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and  the  patients,  as  concur  in  the  producing  of  the  eflfect 
propounded  ;  all  which  existing  together,  it  cannot  be 
understood  but  that  the  eflfect  existeth  with  them;  or 
that  it  can  possibly  exist  if  any  of  them  be  absent/ 
Dr.  Brown,  in  his  *  Essay  on  Causation,'  gave  a  nearly 
corresponding  statement.  *A  cause,'  he  says®,  *  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  object  or  event  which  immediately 
precedes  any  change,  and  which  existing  again  in  similar 
circumstances  will  be  always  immediately  followed  by  a 
similar  change.'  Of  the  kindred  word  power,  he  like- 
wise says  :  ^  *  Power  is  nothing  more  than  that  invariable- 
ness  of  antecedence  which  is  implied  in  the  belief  of 
causation.' 

These  definitions  may  be  accepted  with  the  qualifica- 
tion that  our  knowledge  of  causes  in  such  a  sense  can 
be  probable  only.  The  work  of  science  consists  in  ascer- 
taining the  combinations  in  which  phenomena  present 
themselves.  Concerning  every  event  we  shall  have  to 
determine  its  probable  conditions,  or  group  of  antecedents 
from  which  it  probably  follows.  An  antecedent  is  any- 
thing which  exists  prior  to  an  event;  a  consequent  is 
anything  which  exists  subsequently  to  an  antecedent.  It 
will  not  usually  happen  that  there  is  any  probable  con- 
nection between  an  antecedent  and  consequent.  Thus 
nitrogen  is  an  antecedent  to  the  lighting  of  a  common 
fire ;  but  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of  the  lighting, 
that  it  renders  the  combustion  less  active.  Daylight  is 
an  antecedent  to  all  fires  lighted  during  the  day,  but  it 
probably  has  no  appreciable  eflfect  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  in  the  case  of  any  given  event  it  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  discover  a  certain  number  of  antecedents  which 


®  'Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Mr,  Hume,  concerning  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect/  Second  ed. 
p.  44.  ^  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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■Miem  to  be  always  present,  and  with  more  or  less  pro- 
■babUity  we  conclude  that  when  they  exist  the  event  will 
■fcllow. 

■  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  utmost  latitude  is  at  present 
VcDJoyed  in  the  lue  of  the  term  cause.  Not  only  may  a 
Mause  be  an  existent  tiling  endowed  with  powers,  aa 
■oxygen  18  the  cause  of  combuBtion,  gunpowder  the  cause 
■of  explosion,  but  tlie  very  absence  or  removal  of  a  thing 
Bmay  also  be  a  cause.  It  is  quite  correct  to  speak  of  the 
Bdryneea  of  the  Egj'ptiiin  atmosphere,  or  the  absence  of 
■MflMtare,  as  l>eing  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of 
^iHfaueti,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  The  cause  of 
^Hppniitain  elevation,  Ingk-borough  for  instance,  is  the 
Bfexeavation  of  the  Hurrounding  valleys  by  denudatlun.  It 
wia  out  so  usual  to  sjieak  of  tlie  existence  of  a  thing  at  one 
i  nomeut  vls  the  cause  of  its  existence  at  the  next,  but  to 

me  it  seems  the  commonest  case  of  causation  which  can 
oocur.  The  cause  of  motion  of  a  billiard  ball  may  be  the 
ftstroke  of  another  bidl ;  and  recent  plulosophy  leads  us  to 
Bovk  upou  all  mutioutt  and  changes,  as  but  so  many  mani- 
KiBtations  of  prior  existing  energy.  In  tdl  probability 
Bhuru  is  no  cruation  of  energy  and  no  destruction,  so  that  aa 
■regards  botli  mechanical  and  molecular  changes,  the  cause 
flB  really  tito  manifestation  of  existing  energy.  In  the 
[  aune  way  I  see  not  why  the  prior  existence  of  matter  i» 
I  Dot  also  a  cause  nB  regards  its  subsefiuent  existence.  All 
ndmicc  (ends  to  show  us  that  the  existence  of  the  universe 
■in  a  particular  state  at  one  moment,  is  the  condition  of  its 
nxistoiice  at  tlie  next  moment,  in  an  apparently  different 
Mate.  M/Tion  we  analyse  the  meaning  whicli  we  can 
■Utributc  to  the  word  cause,  it  amounts  to  the  existence  of 
niitablc  portions  of  matter  endowed  with  suitable  quan- 
■thit^  of  eiiui;gy,  \S  we  may  accept  Home  Tooke's  aeser- 
Bua,  cause  bm  etrmologically  the  meaning  of  thing  hejbre. 
■Ibougn.  tadetf^  f^  origin  of  the  word  is  very  obecure,  its 
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derivatives  the  Italian  cosa^  and  the  French  chose^  mean 
simply  thing.  In  the  German  equivalent  ursache^  we  have 
plainly  the  original  meaning  of  thing  he/ore^  the  sache 
denoting  *  interesting  or  important  object/  the  English 
sake,  and  t^r  being  the  equivalent  of  the  English  ere, 
be/oreK  We  abandon,  then,  both  etymology  and  philo- 
sophy, when  we  attribute  to  the  laws  of  causation  any 
meaning  beyond  that  of  the  conditions  in  which  an  event 
may  be  expected  to  happen,  according  to  our  observation 
of  the  previous  course  of  nature. 

I  have  no  objection  to  use  the  words  cause  and 
causation,  provided  they  are  never  allowed  to  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  our  knowledge  of  nature  can  attain  to  cer- 
tainty. I  repeat  that  if  a  cause  is  an  invariable  and 
necessary  condition  of  an  event,  we  can  never  know 
certainly  whether  the  cause  exists  or  not.  To  us,  then,  a 
cause  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  group  of  positive 
or  negative  conditions  which,  with  more  or  less  probability, 
precede  an  event.  In  this  sense,  there  is  no  particular 
diflPerence  between  knowledge  of  causes  and  our  general 
knowledge  of  the  combinations,  or  succession  of  com- 
binations, in  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  presented 
to  us,  or  found  to  occur  in  experimental  inquiry. 

Distinction  of  Inductive  and  Deductive  Results. 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confusing  together  inductive 
investigations  which  terminate  in  the  establishment  of 
general  laws,  and  those  which  seem  to  lead  directly  to 
the  knowledge  of  future  particular  events.  That  process 
only  can  be  called  induction  which  gives  general  laws, 
and  it  is  by  the  subsequent  emplojrment  of  deduction  that 
we  can  alone  anticipate  particular  events.  If  the  ob- 
servation of  a  number  of  cases  shews  that  alloys  of  metals 

*>  Leslie,  '  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Heat,'  Note  xvi.  p.  521. 
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fuse  at  lower  temperatures  than  their  constituent  metals, 
I  may  with  more  or  less  probability  draw  a  general  in- 
ferenoe  to  that  eflfect,  and  may  thence  deductively  ascer- 
tain the  probability  that  the  next  alloy  examined  will  fiise 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  its  constituents.  It  has  been 
asserted,  indeed,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill^  and  partially  admitted 
by  Mr.  Fowler^,  that  we  can  argue  directly  from  case  to 
case,  so  that  what  is  true  of  some  alloys  will  be  true  of 
the  next.  Doubtless,  this  is  the  usual  resiJt  of  our 
reasoning,  regard  being  had  to  degrees  of  probability  ;  but 
these  logicians  fail  entirely  to  give  any  explanation  of  the 
process  by  which  we  get  from  case  to  case.  To  point,  as 
Mr.  Mill  has  done,  to  the  reasoning,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  of  brute  animals,  is  little  better  than  to  parody 
philosophy  I  It  may  well  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  the 
knowledge  of  future  particular  events  is  one  main  purpose 
of  our  investigations,  and  if  there  were  any  process  of 
thought  by  which  we  could  pass  directly  from  event  to 
event  without  ascending  into  general  truths,  this  method 
would  be  sufficient,  and  certainly  the  most  brief  and 
dmple.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  laws,  of  mental  asso- 
ciation lead  the  mind  always  to  expect  the  like  again  in 
apparently  like  circumstances,  and  even  animals  of  very 
low  intelligence  must  have  some  trace  of  such  powers  of 
association,  serving  to  guide  them  more  or  less  correctly, 
in  the  absence  of  true  reasoning  faculties.  But  it  is  the 
very  purpose  of  logic,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  to  Jiscertain 
whether  inferences  have  been  correctly  drawn,  rather  than 
to    discover  them"".     Even    if  we    can,  then,   by   habit, 

•  *Sy8tcin  of  Logic,'  bk.  II.  chap.  iii.  Mr.  Bain  has  not  adopted  the 
riewii  of  Mr.  Mill,  on  this  particular  point,  so  far  a6  I  can  ascertain.  See 
hw  •  Iniluctive  Logic,*  p.  i. 

k  *  Inductive  Logic,'  pp.  13-14. 

•  *83nitem  of  Logic,'  bk.  II.  chap.  3,  §  3.     Fifth  etl.  pp.  212-213. 

•  Ibid.,  Introduction,  §  4.     Fifth  e<l.  pp.  8-9. 
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association,  or  any  rude  process  of  inference,  infer  the 
future  directly  from  the  past,  it  is  the  work  of  logic  to 
analyse  the  conditions  on  which  the  correctness  of  this 
inference  depends.  Even  Mr.  Mill  would  admit  that  such 
analysis  involves  the  consideration  of  general  truths^,  and 
in  this,  as  in  several  other  important  points,  we  might 
controvert  Mr.  Mill's  own  views  by  his  own  statements^ 

On  the  Grounds  of  Inductive  Inference. 

I  hold  that,  in  all  cases  of  inductive  inference,  we  must 
invent  hypotheses,  until  we  fall  upon  some  hypothesis 
which  yields  deductive  results  in  accordance  with  experi- 
ence. Such  accordance  renders  the  chosen  hypothesis 
more  or  less  probable,  and  we  may  then  deduce,  with  some 
degree  of  likelihood,  the  nature  of  our  future  experience,  on 
the  assumption  that  no  arbitrary,  change  takes  place  in 
the  conditions  of  nature.  We  can  only  argue  from  the 
past  to  the  future,  on  the  general  principle  set  forth  in  the 
commencement  of  this  work,  that  what  is  true  of  a  thing 
will  be  true  of  the  like.  So  far  then  as  one  object  or 
event  dijQTers  from  another,  all  inference  is  impossible ; 
particulars  as  particulars  can  no  more  make  an  inference 
than  grains  of  sand  can  make  a  rope.  We  must  always 
rise  to  something  which  is  general  or  same  in  the  cases, 
and  assuming  that  sameness  to  be  extended  to  new  cases 
we  learn  their  nature.  Hearing  a  clock  tick  five  thousand 
times  without  exception  or  variation,  we  adopt  the  very 
probable  hypothesis  that  there  is  some  invariably  acting 
machine  which  produces  those  imiform  sounds,  and  which 
will,  in  the  absence  of  change,  go  on  producing  them. 
Meeting  twenty  times  with  a  bright  yellow  ductile  sub- 
stance, and  finding  it  to  be  always  very  heavy  and  in- 
corrodible, I  infer  that  there  was  some  natural  condition, 

»  *  SyBtem  of  Logic,'  bk.  II.  chap.  iii.  §  5.  pp.  225,  &c. 
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which  tended,  in  the  creation  of  things,  to  associate  these 
properties  together,  and  I  expect  to  find  them  associated 
in  the  next  instance.  But  there  always  is  the  possibility 
tiiat  some  imknown  change  may  take  place  between  past 
and  fhture  cases.  The  clock  may  run  down,  or  be  subject 
to  any  one  of  a  hundred  accidents  altering  its  condition. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  natvire  of  things,  so  far  as  known 
to  us,  why  yellow  colour,  ductility,  high  specific  gravity, 
and  incorrodibility,  should  always  be  associated  together ; 
and  in  other  like  cases,  if  not  in  this,  men's  expectations 
have  been  deceived.  Our  inferences,  therefore,  always 
retain  more  or  less  of  a  hypothetical  character,  and  are  so 
fer  open  to  doubt.  Only  in  proportion  as  our  induction 
approximates  to  the  character  of  perfect  induction,  does 
it  approximate  to  certainty.  The  amount  of  uncertainty 
corresponds  to  the  probability  that  other  objects  than 
those  examined,  may  exist  and  falsify  our  inferences  ;  the 
amount  of  probability  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation yielded  by  our  examination ;  and  the  theory  of 
probability  will  be  needed  to  prevent  our  over-estimating 
or  under-estimating  the  knowledge  we  possess. 

Illustrations  of  the  Inductive  Process. 

To  illustrate  the  passage  from  the  known  to  the  ap- 
parently unknown,  let  us  suppose  that  the  phenomena 
under  investigation  consist  of  numbers,  and  that  the 
following  six  numbers  being  exhibited  to  us,  we  arc 
required  to  infer  the  character  of  the  next  in  the 
Heries  : — 

5,    i5»   35»  45»  65,  95. 
TIjc  question  first  of  all  arises,  How  may  we  describe  this 
serioft  of  num/>ers  ?     What    is  uniformly  true  of  them  ? 
The  reader  ca/i/,ot    fail  to  perceive  at  the  first  glance  that 
they  aU  end  in  /J^^,  and  the  problem  is,  from  the  proper- 
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ties  of  these  six  numbers,  to  infer  the  properties  of  the 
next  number  ending  in  five.  If  we  proceed  to  test  their 
properties  by  the  process  of  perfect  induction,  we  soon 
perceive  that  they  have  another  common  property,  namely 
that  of  being  divisible  by  Jive  without  remainder.  May 
we  then  assert  that  the  next  number  ending  in  five  is  also 
divisible  by  five,  and,  if  so,  upon  what  groiuids  ?  Or 
extending  the  question,  Is  every  number  ending  in  five 
divisible  by  five  ?  Does  it  follow  that  because  six  num- 
bers obey  a  supposed  law,  therefore  376,685,975  or  any 
other  number,  however  large,  obeys  the  law  ?  I  answer 
certainly  not.  The  law  in  question  is  undoubtedly  true  ; 
but  its  truth  is  not  proved  by  any  finite  number  of  exam- 
ples. All  that  these  six  numbers  can  do,  is  to  suggest  to 
my  mind  the  possible  existence  of  such  a  law  ;  and  I  then 
ascertain  its  truth,  by  proving  deductively  from  the  rules 
of  decimal  numeration,  that  any  number  ending  in  five 
must  be  made  up  of  multiples  of  five,  and  must  therefore 
be  itself  a  multiple. 

To  make  this  more  plain,  let  the  reader  now  examine 
the  numbers — 

7.  17.  37>  47»  67,  97. 
They  all  obviously  end  in  7  instead  of  5,  and  though  not 
at  equal  intervals,  the  intervals  are  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  case.  After  a  little  consideration,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  these  numbers  all  agree  in  being  prime 
numbers,  or  multiples  of  unity  only.  May  we  then  infer 
that  the  next,  or  any  other  number .  ending  in  7,  is  a 
prime  number?  Clearly  not,  for  on  trial  we  find  that 
27,  57,  117  are  not  primes.  Six  instances,  then,  treated 
empirically,  lead  us  to  a  true  and  universal  law  in  one 
case,  and  mislead  us  in  another  case.  We  ought,  in  fact 
to  have  no  confidence  in  any  law  until  we  have  treated  it 
deductively,  and  have  shown  that  from  the  conditions 
supposed  the   results  expected  must  ensue.     From  the 
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principles  of  number,  no   one   can   show   that  numbers 
ending  in  7  should  be  primes. 

From  the  history  of  the  theory  of  numbers  some  good 
examples  of  false  induction  can  be  adduced.  Taking  the 
following  series  of  prime  numbers 

4i>  43,47*  53,61,  71,  83,  97,  113,  131,  151,  ike, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  all  agree  in  being  values  of 
the  general  expression  x'  +  x  +  4 1 ,  putting  for  x  in  succes- 
sion the  values,  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  ike.  We  thus  seem  always 
to  obtain  a  prime  number,  and  the  induction  is  apparently 
very  strong,  to  the  effect  that  this  expression  always  will 
give  primes.  Yet  a  few  more  trials  will  disprove  this  false 
conclusion.  Put  x  =  40,  and  we  obtain  40  x  40  +  40  +  4 1 , 
or  41  X41.  Now  such  a  failure  could  never  have  hap- 
pened, had  we  shown  any  deductive  reason  why  a;'  +  x  +  4 1 
should  give  primes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  here  happens  with 
forty  instances,  might  happen  with  forty  thousand  or 
forty  million  instances.  An  apparent  law  never  once 
failing  up  to  a  certain  point  may  then  suddenly  break 
down,  so  that  inductive  reasoning,  as  it  has  been  described 
by  some  writers,  can  give  no  sure  knowledge  of  what  is  to 
anxxQ.  Mr.  Babbage  admirably  pointed  out,  in  his  Ninth 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  that  a  machine  could  be  constructed 
to  give  a  perfectly  regular  series  of  numbers,  through 
a  vast  series  of  steps,  and  yet  to  break  the  law  of  progres- 
sion suddenly  at  any  required  point.  No  number  of 
pjirticular  cases  as  particuhirs  enables  us  to  i>ass  by 
inference  to  any  new  case.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  inquire 
here  what  can  be  infeiTed  from  an  infinite  series  of  facts, 
lieciiiise  thay  are  iiever  practically  within  our  power  ;  but 
we  liiiiy  nnhe.sitatin<:lv  acc<M>t  the  conclusion,  that  no 
n/jite  inimher  of  instances  can  ever  prove  a  general  law, 
4»r  can  fpx'^  ^^  sure  knowledge  of  even  one  other  instance, 
^//jrj^ttljeniatical  theorems  have  indeed  been  dis- 
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supposed  act  of  induction,  that  it  would  succeed  in  all 
other  cases.  Professor  de  Morgan  has  recorded  a  proposed 
mode  of  trisecting  the  angle  which  could  not  be  dis- 
criminated by  the  senses  from  a  true  general  solution, 
except  when  it  was  applied  to  very  obtuse  angles.*  In 
all  such  cases,  it  has  always  turned  out  either  that  the 
angle  was  not  trisected  at  all,  or  that  only  certain 
particular  angles  could  be  thus  trisected.  They  were 
misled  by  some  apparent  or  special  coincidence,  and  only 
deductive  proof  could  establish  the  truth  and  generality 
of  the  result.  In  this  case,  deductive  proof  shows  that  the 
problem,  as  attempted,  is  impossible,  and  that  angles 
generally  cannot  be  trisected  by  common  geometrical 
methods. 


Geometrical  Reasoning. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
further  consideration  of  geometrical  reasoning.  No  skill 
and  care  could  ever  enable  us  to  verify  absolutely  any  one 
geometrical  proposition,  Bousseau,  in  his  Emiley^  tells  us 
that  we  should  teach  a  child  geometry  by  causing  him  to 
measure  and  compare  figures  by  superposition.  While  a 
child  was  yet  incapable  of  general  reasoning,  this  would 
doubtless  be  an  instructive  exercise  ;  but  it  never  could 
teach  geometry,  nor  prove  the  truth  of  any  one  proposition. 
All  oiu-  figures  are  rude  approximations,  and  they  may 
happen  to  seem  unequal  when  they  should  be  equal, 
and  equal  when  they  should  be  unequal.  Moreover, 
figures  may  from  chance  be  equal  in  case  after  case,  and 
yet  there  may  be  no  general  reason  why  they  should  be 
so.     The  results  of  deductive  geometrical  reasoning  are 

•»  *  Budget  of  Paradoxes,'  p.  257. 

t  i2mo.  Amsterdam,  1762,  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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absolutely  oertain,  and  are  either  exactly  true  or  capable 
of  being  carried  to  any  required  degree  of  approximation. 
In  a  perfect  triangle,  the  angles  must  be  equal  to  one  half- 
revolution  precisely  ;  even  an  infinitesimal  divergence 
would  be  impossible ;  and  I  believe  with  equal  confidence, 
that  however  many  are  the  angles  of  a  figure,  provided 
there  are  no  re-entrant  angles,  the  sum  of  the  angles  will 
be  precisely  and  absolutely  equal  to  twice  as  many  right- 
angles  as  the  figure  has  sides,  less  by  four  right-angles. 
In  such  cases,  the  deductive  proof  is  absolute  and  com- 
plete ;  empirical  verification  can  at  the  most  guard  against 
accidental  oversights. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  geometrical  truths  which  can 
only  be  proved  by  approximation  ;  but,  as  the  mind  sees 
no  reason  why  that  approximation  should  not  always  go 
on,  we  arrive  at  complete  conviction.  We  thus  learn  that 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  exactly  to  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder,  or  to  four 
times  the  area  of  the  generating  circle.  The  area  of  a 
parabola  is  exactly  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  circumscribing 
parallelogram.  The  area  of  the  cycloid  is  exactly  three 
times  that  of  the  generating  circle.  These  are  truths  that 
we  could  never  ascertain,  nor  even  verify  by  observation  ; 
fur  any  finite  amount  of  difference,  vastly  less  than  what 
the  senses  can  discern,  would  falsify  them.  There  are 
again  geometrical  relations  which  we  cannot  assign  ex- 
actly, but  can  carry  to  any  desirable  degree  of  approxi- 
mation.    Thus,   the   ratio   of  the   circumference   to    the 

diameter  of  a  circle  is  that  of  3*141 59265358979323846 

to  I,  and  the  approximation  may  be  carried  to  any  ex- 
tent by  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  labour,  as  many  as  607 
places  of  figures  having  been  calculated."  Some  years  since, 
I  amused  myself  by  trying  how  near  I  could  get  to  this 
ratio,  by  the  careful  use  of  ojiiipitsses,  and  I  did  not  come 

"  'KiJ^IihJi  r>cIuj>«Mlia;  art.  Tabhs. 
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discontinuous  quantity  or  numbers,  however,  allow  of  cer- 
tainty ;  for  I  may  establish  beyond  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
the  diflference  of  the  squares  of  1 7  and  1 3  is  the  product 
of  17  +  13  and  17-13,  and  is  therefore  30  x  4,  or  120. 

Inferences  which  we  draw  concerning  natural  objects 
are  never  certain  except  in  a  hypothetical  point  of 
view.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  to  be  certain  that  iron  is 
magnetic,  or  that  gold  is  incapable  of  solution  in  nitric 
acid;  but,  if  we  carefully  investigate  the  meanings  of 
these  statements,  they  will  be  found  to  involve  no  cer- 
tainty but  that  of  consciousness  and  that  of  hjrpothetical 
inference.  For  what  do  I  mean  by  iron  or  gold  ?  If  I 
choose  a  remarkable  piece  of  yellow  substance,  call  it 
gold,  and  then  immerse  it  in  a  liquid  which  I  call  nitric 
acid,  and  find  that  there  is  no  change  called  solution, 
then  consciousness  has  certainly  informed  me  that  with 
my  meaning  of  the  terms,  '  Gold  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid/  I  may  further  be  certain  of  something  else  ;  for  if 
this  gold  and  nitric  acid  remain  what  they  were,  I  may  be 
sure  there  will  be  no  solution  on  again  trying  the  experi- 
ment. If  I  take  other  portions  of  gold  and  nitric  acid, 
and  am  sure  that  they  really  are  identical  in  properties 
with  the  former  portions,  I  can  be  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  solution.  But  at  this  point  my  knowledge  becomes 
purely  hypothetical ;  for  how  can  I  be  sure  without  trial 
that  the  gold  and  acid  are  really  identical  in  nature  with 
what  I  formerly  called  gold  and  nitric  acid.  How  do 
I  know  gold  when  I  see  it  ?  If  I  judge  by  the  appa- 
rent qualities — colour,  ductility,  specific  gravity,  &c.,  I 
may  be  misled,  because  there  may  always  exist  a  sub- 
stance which  to  the  colour,  ductility,  specific  gravity,  and 
other  specified  qualities,  joins  others  which  we  do  not 
expect.  Similarly,  if  iron  is  magnetic,  as  shown  by  an 
experiment  with  objects  answering  to  those  names,  then 
all  iron  is  magnetic,  meaning  all  pieces  of  matter  identical 
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ith  my  aAHtimecl  piece.  But  iii  trying  to  identify  iron,  I 
am  always  opeo  to  mistake.  Nor  ia  Utis  liability  to  mis- 
take a  matter  of  speculation  only  "- 

The  history  of  chemistry  shows  that  the  most  confident 

iferences  may  have  been  falsified  by  the  confusion  of  one 

iibetance  witli  another.     Tlius  stmntia  was  never  distri- 

liiiatwl  from  baryta  nntil  Klaproth  and  Haiiy  detected 

iffereucca  between  some  of  their  properties  ".    Accordingly 

iQiiAtfl   must   often  have    inferred   concerning  strontia 

'hat  wug  only  true  of  baryta,  and  vice  vcrsd.     There  is 

no  doubt  that  the  recently  discovered  substances, 

jum  and  rubidium  were  long  mistaken  for  potassium]^. 

sr  oloroentB  have  often   been  confused  together,  for 

ifltance,  tantalum  and  niobium;  sulphur  and  selenium; 

iriuiii,  huithanum,  and  didyraium  ;  yttrium  and  erbium. 

Kven  the  best-established  laws  of  physical  science  do 

not  exclude  false  inference.     No  law  of  nature  has  been 

bettor  established  than  that  of  uiiivenwl  gravitation,  and 

believe  with   the   utmost  confulence    that  any  body 

Mipable  of  affecting  the  senses  will  attract  other  bodiea, 

id  lull  to  the  earth  if  not  prevented.     Euler  remarka 

that,  although    he  had  never  made    trial  of  the  stones 

which  compose  the  church   of  Magdeburg,  yet   he  had 

not  the  leant  doubt  that  all  of  them  were  heavy,  and 

would  fall  if  unsupported.     But  he  adds,  that  it  would 

1>e  (!Xtromcly  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation 

of  this  confident  belief.    The  fact  is,  that  the  belief  ought 

not  to  funoimt  to  certainty  until  the  experiment  Ims  been 

trit<d,  and  in  the  meantime  a  slight  amovmt  of  uticer- 

•  Prolw^r  Buwvn  Iim  Mcelleully  sUted  this  now.  'Tn»li»e  on 
Upt*     Cwabri.^,  UAA.,  i8«6.     P.  354. 

'  ^"'^'i  ■H/0UMrj  of  ihc  IntluetiTc  ScionccM,"  vol.  iii.  p.  174. 
""**•  '^^r^im  jViudyaiH.'  ist  tdit  p.  99. 
Jijt!j*    ^'V^       ***    »   tScniuin    Princew,"    ti»i«1»t<d  by    Hunter. 
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tainty  enters,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  stones  of 
the  Magdeburg  church  resemble  other  stones  in  all  their 
properties. 

In  like  manner,  not  one  of  the  inductive  truths  which 
men  have  established,  or  think  they  have  established,  is 
really  safe  from  exception  or  reversal.  Lavoisier,  when 
laying  the  foundations  of  chemistry,  met  with  so  many 
instances  tending  to  show  the  existence  of  oxygen  in 
all  acids,  that  he  adopted  a  general  conclusion  to  that 
effect,  and  devised  the  name  oxygen  accordingly.  He 
entertained  no  appreciable  doubt  that  the  acid  existing 
in  sea  salt  also  contained  oxygen* ;  yet  subsequent  ex- 
perience falsified  his  expectations. 

This  instance  refers  to  a  science  in  its  infancy,  speaking 
relatively  to  the  possible  achievements  of  men.  But  all 
sciences  are  and  will  ever  remain  in  their  infancy,  relatively 
to  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  universe  which  they 
undertake  to  investigate.  Euler  expresses  no  more  than 
the  truth  when  he  eays  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix 
on  any  one  thing  really  existing,  of  which  we  could  have 
so  perfect  ^  knowledge  as  to  put  us  beyond  the  reach  of 
mistake^. 

Like  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  aU  other  in- 
ductive inferences.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  a  comet 
will  go  on  moving  in  a  similar  path  if  all  circumstances 
remain  the  same  as  before  ;  but  if  we  leave  out  this  exten- 
sive qualification,  our  predictions  will  always  be  subject 
to  the  chance  of  falsification  by  some  wholly  unexpected 
event,  such  as  the  division  of  Biela's  comet,  or  the  im- 
foreseen  interference  of  some  planetary  or  other  gravitating 
body. 

Inductive  inference  might  attain  to   certainty  if  our 

*  Lavoisier's  'Chemistry,'  translated  by  Kerr.     3rd  edit.  pp.  114,  121, 
123-  ^  Euler's  *  Letters/  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 


CHAPTEK  XII. 

4 

THE  INDUCTIVE  OR  INVERSE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 

THEORY  OF  PROBABILITIES. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  theory  of  probability 
only  in  its  simple  deductive  employment,  by  which  it 
enables  us  to  determine  from  given  conditions  the  probable 
character  of  events  happening  under  those  conditions. 
But  as  deductive  reasoning  when  inversely  applied  con- 
stitutes the  process  of  induction,  so  the  calculation  of 
probabilities  may  be  inversely  applied ;  from  the  known 
character  of  certain  events  we  may  argue  backwards  to 
the  probability  of  a  certain  law  or  condition  governing 
those  events.  Having  satisfactorily  accomplished  this 
work,  we  may  indeed  calculate  forwards  to  the  probable 
character  of  future  events  happening  under  the  same  con- 
ditions; but  this  part  of  the  process  is  a  direct  use  of 
deductive  reasoning  (p.  260), 

Now  it  is  highly  instructive  to  find  that  whether  the 
theory  of  probabilities  be  deductively  or  inductively  ap- 
plied, the  calculation  is  always  performed  according  to 
the  principles  and  rules  of  deduction.  The  probability 
that  an  event  has  a  particular  condition  entirely  depends 
upon  the  probability  that  if  the  condition  existed  the 
event  would  follow.  If  we  take  up  a. pack  of  common 
playing  cards,  and  observe  that  they  are  arranged  in  per- 
fect numerical  order,  we  conclude  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  they  have  been  thus  intentionally  arranged 
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by  some  person  acquainted  with  the  usual  order  of 
sequence.  This  conclusion  is  quite  irresistible,  and  rightly 
so  ;  for  there  are  but  two  suppositions  which  we  can  make 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  cards  being  in  that  particular 
order : — 

1.  They  have  been  intentionally  arranged  by  some  one 
who  would  probably  prefer  the  numerical  order. 

2.  They  have  fallen  into  that  order  by  chance,  that  is, 
by  some  series  of  conditions  which,  being  wholly  unknown 
in  nature,  cannot  be  known  to  lead  by  preference  to  the 
particular  order  in  question. 

The  latter  supposition  is  by  no  means  absurd,  for  any 
one  order  is  as  likely  as  any  other  when  there  is  no  prepon- 
derating tendency.  But  we  can  readily  calculate  by  the 
doctrines  of  permutation  the  probability  that  fifty-two 
objects  would  fall  by  chance  into  any  one  particular  order. 
Fifty-two  objects  can  be  arranged  in— 

52X51X50X  ....  X4X3X2XI  or  8066  X  (10)^ 
possible  orders,  the  number  obtained  requiring  68  places 
of  figures  for  its  full  expression.  Hence  it  is  excessively 
unlikely,  and,  in  fact,  practically  impossible,  that  any  one 
should  ever  meet  with  a  pack  of  cards  arranged  in  perfect 
order  by  pure  accident.  If  we  do  meet  with  a  pack  so 
.•uranged,  we  inevitably  adopt  the  other  supposition,  that 
some  person  having  retisons  for  preferring  that  special 
order,  has  thus  put  them  together. 

We  know  that  of  the  almost  infinite  number  of  possible 
orders  the  numerical  order  is  the  most  remarkable ;  it  is 
u.seful  as  proving  the  perfect  constitution  of  the  pack,  and 
it  18  the  intentional  result  of  certain  games.  At  any  rate, 
the  iirc)\»ability  that  intention  should  produce  that  order  is 
incompanihly  greater  than  the  probability  that  chance 
should  produce  it ;  and  as  a  certain  pack  exists  in  that 
order,  we  rightlv  prefer  the  supposition  which  most 
prriUibly  leads  to  the  observed  result. 
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By  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  we  every  day  arrive, 
and  validly  arrive,  at  conclusions  approximating  to  cer- 
tainty. Whenever  we  observe  a  perfect  resemblance 
between  two  objects,  as,  for  instance,  two  printed  pages, 
two  engravings,  two  coins,  two  foot-prints,  we  are  warranted 
in  asserting  that  they  proceed  from  the  same  type,  the 
same  plate,  the  same  pair  of  dies,  or  the  same  boot.  And 
why  1  Because  it  is  almost  impossible  that  with  diflferent 
types,  plates,  dies,  or  boots  some  minute  distinction  of 
form  should  not  be  discovered.  It  is  barely  possible  for 
the  hand  of  the  most  skilful  artist  to  make  two  objects 
alike,  so  that  mechanical  repetition  is  the  only  probable 
explanation  of  exact  similarity.  We  can  often  establish 
with  extreme  probability  that  one  document  is  copied 
from  another.  Suppose  that  each  document  contains 
10,000  words,  and  that  the  same  word  is  incorrectly 
spelt  in  each.  There  is  then  a  probability  of  less  than 
I  in  10,000  that  the  same  mistake  should  be  made  in 
each. 

If  we  meet  with  a  second  error  occurring  in  each  docu- 
ment, the  probability  is  less  than  i  in  10,000  x  9999,  that 
such  two  coincidences  should  occur  by  chance,  and  the 
numbers  grow  with  extreme  rapidity  for  more  numerous 
coincidences.  We  cannot  indeed  make  any  precise  calcu- 
lations without  taking  into  account  the  character  of  the 
errors  committed,  concerning  the  conditions  of  which  we 
have  no  accurate  means  of  estimating  probabilities. 
Nevertheless,  abundant  evidence  may  thus  be  obtained 
as  to  the  derivation  of  documents  from  each  other.  In 
the  examination  of  many  sets  of  logarithmic  tables,  six 
remarkable  errors  were  found  to  be  present  in  all  but 
two,  and  it  was  proved  that  tables  printed  at  Paris,  Berlin, 
Florence,  Avignon,  and  even  in  China,  besides  thirteen 
sets  printed  in  England,  between  the  years  1633  and 
1822,   were   derived    directly   or   indirectly    from    some 
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common  source'.  With  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  it 
18  possible  to  estoblish  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  rela- 
tionship or  genealogy  of  any  number  of  copies  of  one 
document,  proceeding  possibly  from  parent  copies  now 
lost.  Tischendorf  has  thus  investigated  the  relations 
between  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  now 
existing,  and  the  same  work  has  been  performed  by 
German  scholars  for  several  classical  writings. 

Principle  of  the  Inverse  Method. 

The  inverse  application  of  the  rules  of  probability 
entirely  depends  upon  a  proposition  which  may  be  thus 
stated,  nearly  in  the  words  of  Laplace^.  If  an  event  can 
he  produced  by  any  one  of  a  certain  number  of  different 
causes,  the  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  these  catises  as 
inferred  from  the  events  are  proportional  to  the  proba- 
hilities  of  the  event  as  derived  from  these  causes.  In  other 
words,  the  most  probable  cause  of  an  event  which  has 
happened  is  that  which  would  most  probably  lead  to  the 
event  supposing  the  cause  to  exist ;  but  all  other  possible 
aiuses  are  also  to  l>e  taken  into  account  with  probabilities 
proportional  to  the  probability  that  the  event  would  have 
happened  if  the  cause  exiateil.  Suppose,  to  fix  our  ideas 
clearly,  that  E  is  the  event,  and  Cj  C^  C3  are  the  tlu'ee 
(»nly  conceivable  causes.  If  C|  exist,  the  probability  \s  pi 
that  E  would  lollow  ;  if  C2  and  C3  exist,  the  like  pro- 
liabilities  arc  respectively  pt  and  }h^.  Then  as  p^  is  to^)^,  so 
is  the  probability  of  (',  being  the  actual  Ciiuse  to  the 
probability  of  C,  being  it ;  and,  similarly,  as  j)t  i«  to  7)3,  so 
is  the  prolnibility  of  C^  being  the  actual  cause  to  the 
jT«»babiIily  of  C\  being  it.    15y  a  very  simple  mathematical 

*  InnliKT.  •  Willi nip^h  Hovirw/  July  1834,  p.  277. 
*•  *  M<f'inoirch  par  ilivcrs  SuvniiK/  toni.  vi. ;  (luotcil  h\  Toilhuiitcr  in  his 
•  IliHton  of  The<»r\'  of  Prolmbility/  p.  458. 
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process  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  tliat  the  actual  pro- 
bability of  0,  being  the  cause  is 


I'l  +  Pa  +  Z^a 

and  the  similar  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  C,  and 

^'^^''^'  -      ^'  and  ^3 

Pi  +  P-.  +  P^  2?.  +  i>.  +  Pi 

The  sum  of  these  three  fractions  amounts  to  unity,  which 

correctly  expresses  the  certainty  that  one  cause  or  other 

must  be  in  operation. 

We  may  thus  state  the  result  in  general  language. 
If  it  is  certain  that  one  or  other  of  the  supposed  causes 
exists,  the  probability  that  any  one  does  exist  is  the 
probability  that  if  it  exists  the  event  happens,  divided  by 
the  sum  of  all  the  similar  probabilities.  There  may  seem 
to  be  an  intricacy  in  this  subject  which  may  prove  dis- 
tasteful to  some  readers ;  but  this  intricacy  is  essential 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  No  one  can  possibly  understand 
the  principles  of  inductive  reasoning,  unless  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  master  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  by  which 
we  recede  from  an  event  to  the  probability  of  each  of  its 
possible  causes. 

Tliis  rule  or  principle  of  the  indirect  method  is  that 
which  common  sense  leads  us  to  adopt  almost  instinctively, 
befijre  we  have  any  comprehension  of  the  principle  in  its 
general  form.  It  is  easy  to  see,  too,  that  it  is  the  rule 
which  will,  out  of  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  lead  us  most 
often  to  the  truth,  smee  the  most  probable  cause  of  an 
event  really  means  that  cause  which  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  produces  the  event.  But  I  have  only 
met  with  one  attempt  at  a  general  demonstration  of  the 
principle.  Poisson  imagines  each  possible  cause  of  an 
event  to  be  rei)resented  by  a  distinct  ballot-box,  containing 
black  and  white  balls,  in  such  ratio  that  the  probability  of 
a  white  ball  being  drawn  is  equal  to  that  of  the  event 
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happening.  He  further  supposes  that  each  box,  as  is 
possible,  contains  the  same  total  number  of  balls,  black 
and  white  ;  and  then,  mixing  all  the  contents  of  the  boxes 
together,  he  shows  that  if  a  white  ball  be  drawn  from  the 
aggregate  ballot-box  thus  formed,  the  probabDity  that  it 
proceeded  from  any  particular  ballot-box  is  represented 
by  the  number  of  white  balls  in  that  particular  box, 
divided  by  that  total  number  of  white  balls  in  all  the 
boxes.  This  result  corresponds  to  that  given  by  the 
principle  in  question  ^ 

Thus,  if  there  be  three  boxes,  each  containing  ten  balls 
in  all,  and  respectively  containing  seven,  four,  and  three 
white  balls,  then  on  mixing  all  the  balls  together  we  have 
fourteen  white  ones  ;  and  if  we  draw  a  white  ball,  that  is 
if  the  event  happens,  the  probability  that  it  came  out  of 

the  first  box  is  jV  5  which  is  exactly  eijual  to  -^ — ^ — ^,the 
fraction  given  by  the  rule  of  the  Inverse  Method. 

Simple  Apjdlcatlons  of  the  Inverse  Method. 

In  many  cases  of  scientific  induction  we  may  apply  the 
principle  of  the  inverse  methcxl  in  a  simple  manner.  If 
only  two,  or  at  the  most  a  few  hypotheses,  may  be  made 
jLs  to  the  origin  of  certain  phenomena,  or  the  connection  of 
<»ne  phenomenon  with  another,  we  may  sometimes  easily 
calculate  the  respective  probabilities  of  these  hypotheses. 
It  was  thus  that  Professors  liunsen  and  Kirehhoff  esta- 
blished, with  a  probability  little  short  of  certainty,  that 
iron  exists  in  the  sun.  On  comparing  the  spectra  of  sun- 
li;;ht  and  <»f  the  lij^lit  proc(*e(ling  from  the  incandescent 
vapour  i»r  iron,  it  beeanie  a|>parent  that  at  least  sixty 
bri;^ht   hues  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  coincided  with  dark 

♦  I*fiiKS()U,  *  lu-clif rilH'>  Kur  la  lVnlml»iliU'  <lo«  JiigcnicntR/  Paris,  1837, 
(•|i   82.  8-;. 
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lines  in  the  sun's  spectiiim.  Such  coincidences  could 
never  be  observed  with  certaintv,  because,  even  if  the  lines 
only  closely  approached,  the  instrumental  imperfections  of 
the  spectroscope  would  make  them  apparently  coincident, 
and  if  one  line  came  within  half  a  millemetre  of  another, 
on  the  map  of  the  spectra,  they  could  not  be  pronounced 
distinct.  Now  the  average  distance  of  the  solar  lines  on 
Kirchhoffs  map  is  2  millemetres,  and  if  we  throw  down 
a  line,  as  it  were,  by  pure  chance  on  such  a  map,  the  pro- 
bability is  about  one-half  that  the  new  line  will  fall  within 
^  millemetre  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  some  one  of  the 
solar  lines.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  we  may  suppose 
that  each  solar  line,  either  on  account  of  its  real  breadth 
or  the  defects  of  the  instrument,  possesses  a  breadth  of 
^  millemetre,  and  that  each  line  in  the  iron  spectrum  has 
a  like  breadth.  The  probability  then  is  just  one-half  that 
the  centre  of  each  iron  line  will  come  by  chance  witliin 
1  millemetre  of  the  centre  of  a  solar  line,  so  as  to  appear 
to  coincide  with  it.  The  probability  of  casual  coincidence 
of  each  iron  line  with  a  solar  line  is  in  like  manner  ^. 
Coincidence  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  sixty  iron  lines  is 
a  very  unlikely  event  if  it  arises  casually,  for  it  would 
have  a  probability  of  only  {\)^  or  less  than  i  in  a  trillion. 
The  odds,  in  short,  are  more  than  a  miUion  million  millions 
to  unity  against  such  casual  coincidence  ^l  But  on  the 
other  hypothesis,  that  iron  exists  in  the  sun,  it  is  highly 
j)robable  that  such  coincidences  would  be  observed  ;  it  is 
immensely  more  probable  that  sixty  coincidences  would 
be  observed  if  iron  existed  in  the  sun,  than  that  they 
should  arise  from  chance.  Hence  by  our  principle  it  is 
immensely  probable  that  iron  does  exist  in  the  sun. 

All   the  other   interesting  results  given  by  the  com- 
parison of  spectra,  rest  upon  the  same  principle  of  proba- 
ta Kirchhoff's  *  Researches  on  the  Solar  Spectrum.'     First  part,  tmiis- 
lated  by  Professor  lloscoe,  pp.  18,  19. 
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bility.  The  almost  complete  coincidence  between  the 
spectra  of  solar,  lunar,  and  planetary  light  renders  it  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  light  is  all  of  solar  origin^  and  is 
reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  moon  and  planets, 
suffering  only  slight  alteration  from  the  atmospheres  of 
some  of  the  planets.  A  fresh  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  Copemican  theory  is  thus  furnished. 

A  vast  probability  may  be  shown  to  exist  that  the  heat, 
light,  and  chemical  effects  of  the  sun  are  due  to  the  same 
ravs,  and  are  so  many  different  manifestations  of  the  same 
undulations.  For  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  what  the  eye  observes,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  great  differences  of  chemical  activity  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  spectrum  ;  and  delicate  experiments 
with  the  thennopile  also  show  that,  where  there  is  a  dark 
line,  there  also  the  heat  of  the  rays  is  absent. 

Sir  J.  Herschel  proved  the  connexion  between  the  di- 
rection of  the  oblique  faces  of  symmetrical  quartz  crystals, 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  same  crystals  rotate  the 
]»Lanc  of  the  polarisation  of  light.  For  if  it  is  found  in  a 
H.'cond  crystal  that  the  relation  is  the  same  as  in  the  first, 
the  probability  of  this  ha])pening  by  chance  is  ^  ;  the 
prolttibilitv  that  in  another  crvstal  also  the  direction 
would  be  the  same  is  \,  and  so  on.  The  probability  that 
in  ;*  -f  I  crj'stals  there  woul<l  \>q  c<isual  agreement  of  direc- 
tion is  the  /i^*>  |)ower  of  }^,  Thuy,  if  in  examining  fourteen 
crj'.^jtals  the  same  relation  of  the  two  j)henomena  is  dis- 
c«>vered  in  each,  tlie  probability  that  it  proceeds  from 
uniform  conditions  is  more  than  8000  to  i  **.  Now,  since 
tlu'  first  observations  on  this  subject  were  made  in  1820, 
n«»  r-xccptions  have  bt.vu  observed,  .^o  that  the  probability 
of  invariable  connexion  is  incalculably  great. 

-  •F^liiilmr^'li  Kc\i(?w.*  No.  iS.-„  vnl.  \<ii.  July  iH.-,o,  p.  .^2  ;  IIorsclu'rH 
•K-fa\>,*  p.  421:  'TniUNutioiis  of  tin-  ( 'jiiiiUiitlj^o  Pliilusnpliical  Society.' 
v<»l.  i.  p.  4.V 
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A  good  instance  of  this  method  ^s  furnished  by  the 
agreement  of  numerical  statements  with  the  truth.  Thus, 
in  a  manuscript  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  Dr.  Yoimg  states  ^^ 
the  ceremony  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  funeral  is  described 
as  requiring  the  presence  of  forty-two  persons  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  and  in  many 
ancient  papyrus  rolls  the  same  number  of  persons  are 
found  delineated.  The  probability  is  but  slight  that  Dio- 
dorus, if  inventing  his  statements  or  writing  without 
proper  information,  would  have  chosen  such  a  number  as 
forty-two,  and  though  there  are  not  the  data  for  an  exact 
calculation,  Dr.  Young  considers  that  the  probability  in 
favour  of  the  correctness  of  the  manuscript  and  the 
veracity  of  the  writer  on  this  ground  alone,  is  at  least 

lOO  to  I. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  exactly  recorded  the  eclipses  occurring  during  long 
periods  of  time,  for  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  that  373 
solar  and  832  lunar  eclipses  had  been  observed,  and  the 
ratio  between  these  numbers  exactly  expresses  that  which 
would  hold  true  of  the  eclipses  of  any  long  period,  of 
say  1200  or  1300  years,  as  estimated  on  astronomical 
grounds  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  an  agreement  between  small  numbers, 
or  customary  numbers,  such  as  seven,  one  hundred,  a 
myriad,  &c.,  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  from  chance, 
and  therefore  gives  much  less  presumption  of  dependence. 
If  two  ancient  writers  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  of  oxen,  they 
would  in  all  probability  describe  it  as  a  hecatomb,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  the  coincidence. 

On  similar  grounds,  we  must  inevitably  believe  in  the 
human  origin  of  the  flint  flakes  so  copiously  discovered  of 
late  years.     For  though  the  accidental  stroke  of  one  stone 

8  Young's  'Works,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  19. 

h  'History  of  Astronomy,'  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  14, 
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against  another  may  often  produce  flakes,  such  as  are 
oocasionally  found  on  the  sea-shore,  yet  when  several 
flakes  are  found  in  close  company,  and  each  one  bears 
evidence,  not  of  a  single  blow  only,  but  of  several  suc- 
cessive blows,  all  conducing  to  form  a  symmetrical  knife- 
like form,  the  probability  of  a  natural  and  accidental 
origin  becomes  incredibly  small,  and  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition, that  they  are  the  work  of  intelligent  beings, 
approximately  certain'. 

An  interesting  calculation  concerning  the  probable  con- 
nexion of  languages,  in  which  several  or  many  words  are 
similar  in  sound  and  meaning,  was  made  by  Dr.  Young  ^. 

Application  of  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  in 

Astronomy. 

Tlie  science  of  astronomy,  ckxjupied  with  the  simple 
relations  of  distance,  magnitude,  and  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  admits  more  easily  than  almost  any 
other  science  of  interesting  conclusions  founded  on  the 
theory  of  probability.  More  than  a  century  ago,  in 
1 767,  Michell  showed  the  extreme  probability  of  bonds 
connecting  together  svstems  of  stars.  lie  was  struck 
by  tlie  unexpected  number  of  fixed  stars  which  have 
cc>mpanions  close  to  them.  Such  a  conjunction  might 
liappc*n  casually  by  one  star,  although  possibly  at  a 
great  distiince  from  the  other,  happening  to  lie  on  the 
Hiuue  straight  line  passing  near  the  earth.  But  the 
prolxibilities  are  so  greatly  against  hucIi  an  optical  union 
ha|»pi*ning  often  in  the  expanse  of  the  heavens,  that 
Michell  jwserted  the  existence  of  a  l>ond  between  most  of 

*  Evans*  *Ancieut  Stone  Iniplenicnts  of  Great  nritain.'  London, 
1H72  (LongnuuiH). 

^  '  PhilujKiphical  Tnin&ictions,'  1H19;  Ytmn^'n  *  Works/  vol.  ii.  pp. 
15-1K. 
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the  double  stars.  It  has  since  been  estimated  by  Struve, 
that  the  odds  are  9570  to  i  against  any  two  stars  of  not 
less  than  the  seventh  magnitude  falling  within  the  appa- 
rent distance  of  four  seconds  of  each  other  by  chance,  and 
yet  ninety-one  such  cases  were  known  when  the  estimation 
was  made,  and  many  more  cases  have  since  been  discovered. 
There  were  also  four  known  triple  stars,  and  yet  the  odds 
against  the  appearance  of  any  one  such  conjunction  are 
173,524  to  i\  The  conclusions  of  Michell  have  been  en- 
tirely verified  by  the  discovery  that  many  double  stars  are 
in  connexion  under  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Michell  also  investigated  the  probability  that  the  six 
brightest  stars  in  the  Pleiades  should  have  come 
by  accident  into  such  striking  proximity.  Estimating 
the  number  of  stars  of  equal  or  greater  brightness  at 
1500,  he  found  the  odds  to  be  nearly  500,000  to  i 
against  casual  conjunction.  Extending  the  same  kind  of 
argument  to  other  clusters,  such  as  that  of  Praesepe,  the 
nebula  in  the  hilt  of  Perseus'  sword,  he  says"^ :  '  We 
may  with  the  highest  probability  conclude,  the  odds 
against  the  contrary  opinion  being  many  million  millions 
to  one,  that  the  stars  are  really  collected  together  in 
clusters  in  some  places,  where  they  form  a  kind  of  system, 
while  in  others  there  are  either  few  or  none  of  them,  to 
whatever  cause  this  may  be  owing,  whether  to  their 
mutual  gravitation,  or  to  some  other  law  or  appointment 
of  the  Creator.' 

The  calculations  of  Michell  have  been  called  in  question 
by  the  late  James  D.  Forbes  »,  and  Mr.  Todhunter  vaguely 

1  Herschel,  'Outlines  of  Astronomy,'  1849,  p.  565;  but  Todhunter, 
in  his  'History  of  the  Theory  of  IVobability,'  p.  335,  states  that  the 
calculations  do  not  agree  with  those  published  by  Struve. 

na  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  1767,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  431. 

n  'Philosophical  Magazine,'  3rd  Series,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  401,  December, 
1850  j  also  August,  1849. 
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countenances  his  objections  ^,  otherwise  I  sliould  not  have 
thought  them  of  much  weight.  Certainly  Laplace  accepts 
Michell  s  views  P,  and  if  Miehell  be  in  error,  it  is  in  the 
methods  of  calculation,  not  in  the  general  validity  of  his 
conclusions. 

Similar  cidculations  might  no  doubt  be  applied  to  tlie 
peculiar  diifling  motions  which  have  been  detected  by 
Mr.  R  A.  Proctor  in  some  of  the  constellations  ^.  Against 
a  general  tendency  of  stars  to  move  in  one  direction  by 
chance,  the  odds  are  very  great.  It  is  on  a  similar  ground 
that  a  considerable  proper  motion  of  the  sun  is  found  to 
exist  with  immense  i)robability,  because  on  the  average 
the  fixed  stars  show  a  tendency  to  move  apparently  from 
one  point  of  the  heavens  towards  that  diametrically  op- 
posite. The  sun's  motion  in  the  contrary  direction  \vould 
explain  tliis  tendency,  otherwise  we  must  believe  that 
myriads  of  stars  accidentally  agree  in  their  direction  of 
motion,  or  are  urged  by  some  common  force  from  which  the 
sun  is  exempt.  It  may  be  said  that  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  is  proved  in  like  manner,  because  it  is  immensely 
more  prol^able  that  one  body  would  revolve  than  that 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  comets,  and  the  whole  of  the  stars 
ijf  the  heavens  should  be  whirled  round  the  earth  daily, 
with  a  uniform  motion  superadded  to  their  own  peculijir 
niotic»nrt.  This  appears  to  be  nearly  the  reason  which  led 
(lillK^rt,  one  of  the  earliest  English  Copernicans,  and  in 
everv  wav  an  admirable  i>hvsicist,  to  admit  the  rotation 
i»f  tlie  eiirtli,  while  Francis  Bacon  denied  if. 

In  rontemplating  the  i)lanetary  system,  we  are  struck 
with  the  similarity   in  direction  of  iioarlv   all    its   move- 

"  •  Uistory/  &i.,  p.  334. 
I-   '  FiiKai  I^iiluKupliiqiU'.'  p.  r^i. 

*  *  IVocfi clings  of  t lit*  llnyal  Sociity,'  20  Jammry,  1S70.  *  riiiloBopIiii'iil 
Ifttpiziue/  4tli  .Series,  vol.  xxxix.  )•.  381. 

'   HuUiinrri  *  Litcratun'  of  Kiiro]M','  i^t  til.  vnl.  ii.  p.  464. 
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ments.  Newton  remarked  upon  the  regularity  and  uni- 
formity of  these  motions,  and  contrasted  them  with  the 
eccentricity  and  irregularity  of  the  cometary  orbits*. 
Could  we,  in  fact,  look  down  upon  the  system  from  the 
northern  side,  we  should  see  all  the  planets  moving  round 
from  west  to  east,  the  satellites  moving  round  their 
primaries  and  the  sun,  planets,  and  aU  the  satellites 
rotating  in  the  same  direction,  with  some  exceptions  on 
the  verge  of  the  system.  Now  in  the  time  of  Laplace 
eleven  planets  were  known,  and  the  directions  of  rotation 
were  known  for  the  sun,  six  planets,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
SatiuTj's  ring,  and  one  of  his  satellites.  Thus  there  were 
altogether  43  motions  all  concurring,  namely  : — 

Orbital  motions  of  eleven  planets  .  .11 
Orbital  motions  of  eighteen  satellites  .  .18 
Axial  rotations  .         .         .         .         .         -14 

43 
The  probabiUty  that  43  motions  independent  of  each 
other  would  coincide  by  chance  is  the  42nd  power  of  ^,  so 
that  the  odds  are  about  4,400,ocx),ocx5,ocx5  to  i  in  favour 
of  some  common  cause  for  the  uniformity  of  direction.  This 
probability,  as  Laplace  observes*,  is  higher  than  that  of 
many  historical  events  which  we  undoubtingly  believe. 
In  the  present  day,  the  probability  is  much  increased  by 
the  discovery  of  additional  planets,  and  the  rotation  of 
other  satellites,  and  it  is  only  slightly  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  outlying  satellites  are  exceptional  in 
direction,  there  being  considerable  evidence  of  an  acci- 
dental disturbance  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
system. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  imiformity  of  motion 

"  '  Principia,'  bk.  ii.     General  8cholium. 

*  *  Essai  Philosophique,'  p.  55.    Laplace  appears  to  count  the  rings  of 
Saturn  as  giving  two  independent  movements. 
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is  the  near  approximation  of  all  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
to  a  common  plane.  Daniel  Bemouilli  roughly  estimateil 
the  probability  of  such  an  agreement  arising  from  accident 

at  7— v«,  the  greatest  inclination  of  any  orbit  to  the  sun's 

equator  being  i-i2th  part  of  a  quadrant.  Laplace  de- 
voted to  this  subject  some  of  his  most  ingenious  investi- 
gations. He  found  the  probability  that  the  sum  of  the 
inclinations  of  the  planetary  orbits  would  not  exceed  by 
accident  the  actual  amount  ('914187  of  a  right  angle  for 
the  ten  planets  known  in  1801)  to  be  -~  (•9i4i87)'*,  or 
about  '00000011235.  This  probability  may  be  combined 
with  that  derived  from  the  direction  of  motion,  and  it 
then  becomes  immensely  probable  that  the  constitution  of 
the  planetary  system  arose  out  of  uniform  conditions,  or, 
as  we  sav,  from  some  common  cause ". 

If  the  same  kind  of  calculation  be  applied  to  the  orbits 
of  comets  the  result  is  verv  differenty.  Of  the  orbits 
which  have  been  determined  48*9  per  cent,  only  are  direct 
or  in  the  same  direction  as  the  planetary  motions  ^  Hence 
it  becomes  apparent  that  comets  do  not  properly  belong 
t4)  the  solar  system,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  stray 
portions  of  nebidous  matter  which  have  become  accidently 
attached  to  the  system  by  the  attractive  powers  of  the 
sun  or  Jupiter. 

Statement  of  the  General  Inverse  Problem. 

In  the  instances  described  in  the  i)receding  sections, 
we  have  been   occupied  in  receding  from  the  occurrence 

»  Lubbock,  *  P!ssay  on  Probability,'  p.  14.  Do  Morgan,  *  P^ncyc. 
Mctruj).*  art.  Probability,  p.  412.  Totlhuutor'H  *  Ilihtory  of  the  Theory  of 
iVolmbility/  p.  543.  ( 'oncer uiiij^  the  objections  ruiHiHl  to  those  condu- 
Hionrt  by  the  late  Dr.  I^)<)le,  *jee  the  *  Phih)Hophicul  Muj^iziiic,'  4th  Seriep, 
>«>!.  ii.  p.  9H.    Boole's  *  I^iwa  of  Thought,'  pp.  364-375. 

y  I^place,  *  Vashx  rhihwiophi<[Uc/  pp.  55,  56. 

«  <*!mnilM*rH'M  *  AHtronoiny,'  2inl  t'<l.  pp.  346-49. 

r 
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of  certain  similar  events  to  the  probability  that  there 
must  have  been  a  condition  or  cause  for  such  events.  We 
have  found  that  the  theory  of  probability,  although  never 
yielding  a  certain  result,  often  enables  us  to  establish  an 
hypothesis  beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt.  There 
is,  however,  another  method  of  applying  the  theory, 
which  possesses  for  us  even  greater  interest,  because  it 
illustrates,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  the  theory  of 
inference  adopted  in  this  work,  which  theory  indeed  it 
suggested.     The  problem  to  be  solved  is  as  follows  : — 

An  event  liaving  happened  a  certain  number  oftimeSy 
and  failed  a  certain  number  of  times^  required  the  pro- 
bability  that  it  will  happen  any  given  number  of  times 
in  the  future  under  the  same  circumstances. 

All  the  larger  planets  hitherto  discovered  move  in  one 
direction  round  the  sun  ;  what  is  the  probability  that,  if  a 
new  planet  exterior  to  Neptune  be  discovered,  it  wiU  move 
in  the  same  direction  ?  All  known  permanent  gases,  ex- 
cept chlorine,  are  colourless ;  what  is  the  probability  that, 
if  some  new  permanent  gas  should  be  discovered,  it  will 
be  colourless  ?  In  the  general  solution  of  this  problem,  we 
wish  to  infer  the  future  happening  of  any  event  from  the 
number  of  times  that  it  has  already  been  observed  to 
happen.  Now,  it  is  very  instructive  to  find  that  there  is 
no  known  process  by  which  we  can  pass  directly  from  the 
data  to  the  conclusion.  It  is  always  requisite  to  recede 
from  the  data  to  the  probability  of  some  hypothesis,  and 
to  make  that  hypothesis  the  ground  of  our  inference 
concerning  future  happenings.  Mathematicians,  in  fact, 
make  every  hypothesis  which  is  applicable  to  the  question 
in  hand ;  they  then  calculate,  by  the  inverse  method,  the 
probability  of  every  such  hypothesis  according  to  the 
data,  and  the  probability  that  if  each  hypothesis  be  true, 
the  required  future  event  will  happen.  The  total  pro- 
bability that   the  event  will  happen,  is  the  sum  of  the 
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separate  probabilities  contributed  by  each  distinct  hypo- 
thesis. 

To  ilhistrate  more  precisely  the  method  of  solving  the 
problem,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  some  concrete  mode  of 
representation,  and  the  ballot-box,  so  often  employed  by 
mathematicians^  will  best  serve  our  purpose.  Let  the 
happening  of  any  event  be  represented  by  the  drawing  of 
a  white  ball  from  a  ballot-box,  while  the  failure  of  an 
event  is  represented  by  the  drawing  of  a  black  ball.  Now, 
in  the  inductive  problem  we  are  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  contents  of  the  ballot-box,  and  are  required  to 
ground  all  our  inferences  on  our  experience  of  those  con- 
tents as  shown  in  successive  drawings.  Rude  common 
sense  would  guide  us  nearly  to  a  true  conclusion.  Thus 
if  we  had  drawn  twenty  balls,  one  after  another,  replacing 
the  ball  after  each  drawing,  and  the  ball  had  in  each  case 
proved  to  be  white,  we  should  believe  that  there  was  a 
considerable  preponderance  of  white  balls  in  the  urn,  and 
a  probability  in  favour  of  drawing  a  white  ball  on  the 
next  occasion.  Though  we  had  drawn  white  balls  for 
thousands  of  times  without  fail,  it  would  still  be  possible 
that  some  bhack  Ixills  lurked  in  the  urn  and  would  at  last 
appear,  so  that  our  inferences  could  never  be  certain.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  black  balls  came  at  intervals,  I  should 
expect  that  after  a  certain  number  of  trials  the  future 
results  would  agree  more  or  less  closely  with  the  past 
ones. 

Tlie  mathematical  solution  of  the  question  consists  in 
iiotiiing  more  than  a  close  analysis  of  the  mode  in  which 
our  common  st^nse  proceeds.  If  twenty  white  balls  have 
lieen  dniwn  and  no  black  ball,  my  common  sense  tells  me 
that  any  hy|>othesis  wliich  makes  the  black  balls  in  the 
uni  considerable  conipiired  with  the  white  ones  is  im- 
probaible ;  a  preponderance  of  white  Udls  is  a  more  pro- 
bable   hypothesis,   and   as   a    deduction    from    this   more 

r  2 
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probable  hypothesis,  I  expect  a  recurrence  of  white  balls. 
The  mathematician  merely  reduces  this  process  of  thought 
to  exact  numbers.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  hypothesis 
that  there  are  99  white  and  one  black  ball  in  the  urn, 
he  can  calculate  the  probability  that  20  white  balls 
should  be  drawn  in  succession  in  those  circiunstances ;  he 
thus  forms  a  definite  estimate  of  the  probability  of  this 
hypothesis,  and  knowing  at  the  same  time  the  probability 
of  a  white  ball  reappearing  if  such  be  the  contents  of  the 
urn,  he  combines  these  probabilities,  and  obtains  an  exact 
estimate  that  a  white  ball  will  recur  in  consequence  of 
this  hypothesis.  But  as  this  hypothesis  is  only  one  out 
of  many  possible  ones,  since  the  ratio  of  white  and  black 
balls  may  be  98  to  2,  or  97  to  3,  or  96  to  4,  and  so  on, 
he  has  to  repeat  the  estimate  for  every  such  possible 
hypothesis.  To  make  the  method  of  solving  the  problem 
perfectly  evident,  I  will  describe  in  the  next  section  a 
very  simple  case  of  the  problem,  originally  devised  for  the 
piu^pose  by  Condorcet,  which  was  also  adopted  by  Lacroix*, 
and  has  passed  into  the  works  of  De  Morgan,  Lubbock, 
and  others. 

Simple  Illustration  of  the  Inverse  Problem. 

Suppose  it  to  be  known  that  a  ballot-box  contains  only 
four  black  or  white  balls,  the  ratio  of  black  and  white  balls 
being  unknown.  Four  drawings  having  been  made  with 
replacement,  and  a  white  ball  having  appeared  on  each 
occasion  but  one,  it  is  required  to  detennine  the  proba- 
bility that  a  white  ball  will  appear  next  time.  Now  the 
hypotheses  which  can  be  made  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
uni  are  very  limited  in  number,  and  are  at  most  the 
following  five  : — 

a  *  Traits   ^l^mentaire  du  Calcul  des   Probability/  3i*d   cd.  (1833), 
p.  148. 
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The  actual  occurrence  of  black  and  white  balls  in  the 
drawings  renders  the  first  and  last  hypotheses  out  of  the 
question,  so  that  we  have  only  three  left  to  consider. 

If  the  box  contains  three  white  and  one  black,  the 
probability  of  drawing  a  white  each  time  is  f ,  and  a  black 
i ;  so  that  the  compound  event  observed,  namely,  three 
white  and  one  black,  has  the  probability  |  x  f  x  f  x  i,  by 
tlie  rule  already  given  (p.  233).  But  as  it  is  indifferent 
to  us  in  what  order  the  balls  are  drawn,  and  the  black 
ball  might  come  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth,  we  must 
multiply  by  four,  to  obtain  the  probability  of  three  white 
and  one  black  in  any  order,  thus  getting  f^. 

Taking  the  next  hypothesis  of  two  white  and  two 
black  balls  in  the  urn,  we  obtiiin  for  the  same  proba- 
bility the  quantity  ^  x  ^  x  ^  x  ^  x  4,  or  ^,  and  from  the 
third  hypothesis  of  one  white  and  three  black  we  deduce 
likewise  ^  x  J,;  x  :};  x  |  x  4,  or  ~.  According,  then,  as  we 
adopt  the  first,  second,  or  third  hypothesis,  the  proba- 
bility that  the  result  actually  noticed  would  follow  is  fj, 
fj,  and  J*^.  Now  it  is  certain  that  one  or  other  of  these 
hyjMjtheses  must  be  the  tnie  one,  and  their  absolute 
probabilities  are  proportional  to  the  probabilities  that  the 
oljserved  events  would  follow  from  them  (see  p.  279).  All 
we  have  to  do,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  the  absolute  pro- 
Inibility  of  each  hypothesis,  is  to  alter  these  fractions  in 
a  uniionn  ratio,  so  that  their  sum  shall  be  unity,  the 
expression  of*  certainty.  Now  since  27  -h  16  -f  ^  =  46, 
um  will  Ipc   oflected  l)y  dividinjj  each  fraction  by  46  and 
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multiplying  by  64.  Thus  the  probabilities  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  hypotheses  are  respectively — 

27        16       ^ 
46'      46'       46* 

The  inductive  part  of  the  problem  is  now  completed,  since 
we  have  found  that  the  um  most  likely  contains  thi-ee 
white  and  one  black  ball,  and  have  assigned  the  exact 
probability  of  each  possible  supposition.  *  But  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  resume  deductive  reasoning,  and  infer  the 
probability  that  the  next  drawing  will  yield,  say  a  white 
ball.  For  if  the  box  contains  three  white  and  one  black 
ball,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  white  one  is  certainly  f ; 
and  as  the  probability  of  the  box  being  so  constituted  is 
7^,  the  compound  probability  that  the  box  will  be  so  filled 

and  will  give  a  white  ball  at  the  next  trial,  is 

27       3        81 
«i  X  -  or  — 

46      4       184' 

Again,  the  probability  is  44  that  the  box  contains  two 
white  and  two  black,  and  under  those  conditions  the 
probability  is  \  that  a  white  ball  will  appear ;  hence  the 
probability  that  a  white  ball  will  appear  in  consequence 
of  that  condition,  is 

16  I  X2 

—    X    -  or  ^. 
46         2  184 

From  the  third  supposition  we  get  in  like  manner  the 
probability 

4  X  -    or  -4  . 
46        4  184 

Now  since  one  and  not  more  than  one  hypothesis  can  be 
true,  we  may  add  together  these  separate  probabilities, 
and  we  find  that 

IL  +  Jl  +  ^  or  il^ 
184        184        184        184 

is  the  complete  probability  that  a  white  ball  will  be  next 
drawn  under  the  conditions  and  data  supposed. 
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General  Solution  of  the  diverse  Prohlem. 

In  the  instance  of  the  inverse  method  described  in  the 
last  section,  a  very  few  balls  were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
ballot-box  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  calculation. 
In  order  that  our  solution  may  apply  to  natural  phe- 
nomena, we  must  render  our  hypothesis  as  little  arbitrary 
as  possible.  Having  no  d  priori  knowledge  -of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  phenomena  in  question,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  variety  of  hypotheses  which  might  be  suggested. 
Mathematicians  have  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  most 
extensive  suppositions  which  can  be  made,  namely,  that 
the  ballot-box  contains  an  infinite  number  of  balls  ;  they 
have  thus  varied  the  proportion  of  white  balls  to  black 
balls  continuously,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest 
possible  proportion,  and  estimated  the  aggregate  proba- 
bility which  results  from  this  comprehensive  supposition. 

To  explain  their  procedure,  let  us  imagine  that,  instead 
of  an  infinite  number,  the  ballot-box  contained  a  large 
finite  number  of  balls,  say   looo.     Then  the  number  of 
white  Ijalls  might  l>e   i   or  2  or  3  or  4,  and  so  on,   up 
to  QQQ.     Supposing  that  three  white  and  one  bhick  ball 
have  l>een  dniwn  from  the  uni  as  l>efore,  there  is  a  certain 
ver}'  small   probability  that  this  would  have  occuiTed  in 
the  caw  of  a  l^)X  (containing  one  white  and  999  black 
balls  :   there  is  also  a  small  probability  that  from  such  a 
Ik>x    the    next    ball   would    l>e    white.     Compound    these 
prf»babilities,  and  we  have  the  probability  that  the  next 
liJili    really    will    be    white,    in    consequence    of    the    ex- 
istence   of  that    pro|)ortion    of   balls.     If  there   1k.»    two 
white   and   998    l)laek   luills   in   the  box,   the  proUibility 
IS  ;rreater,  ujid  ^,y\\\  increase  until  the  UiUs  are  KupjK)sed 
t*t  iH-  in  tlw I n'u J  uivliitu  of  those  drawn.     Now  999  different 
''^yi^^^tht^^s  uru  l>€-issil)le,  and  the  calculation  is  to  be  made 
^Mi  (fft/jt*^4j,  and   their  ajrgregate  taken  as  the  final 
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result.  It  is  apparent  that  as  the  number  of  balls  in  the 
box  is  increased,  the  absolute  probability  of  any  one  hypo- 
thesis concerning  the  exact  proportion  of  balls  is  decreased, 
but  the  aggregate  results  of  all  the  hypotheses  will  assume 
the  character  of  a  wide  average. 

When  we  take  the  step  of  supposing  the  balls  within 
the  um  to  be  infinite  in  number,  the  possible  proi^ortions 
of  white  and  black  balls  also  become  infinite,  and  the 
probability  of  any  one  proportion  actually  existing  is 
infinitely  small.  Hence  the  final  result  that  the  next  baJl 
drawn  will  be  white  is  really  the  sum  of  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitely  small  quantities.  It  might  seem, 
indeed,  utterly  impossible  to  calculate  out  a  problem 
having  an  infinite  number  of  hypotheses,  but  the  wonderfiil 
resources  of  the  integral  calculus  enable  this  to  be  done 
with  far  greater  facility  than  if  we  supposed  any  large 
finite  number  of  balls,  and  then  actually  computed  the 
results.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  processes  by 
which  Laplace  finally  accomplished  the  complete  solution 
of  the  problem.  They  are  to  be  found  described  in  several 
English  works,  especially  De  Morgan's  *  Treatise  on  Probar 
bilities/  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,'  and  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter's  '  Hifitory  of  the  Theory  of  Probability.'  The  ab- 
breviating power  of  mathematical  analysis  was  never  more 
strikingly  shown.  But  I  may  add  that  though  the  integral 
calculus  is  employed  as  a  means  of  summing  infinitely 
numerous  results,  we  in  no  way  abandon  the  principles  of 
combmations  already  treated.  We  calculate  the  values  of 
infinitely  numerous  factorials,  not,  however,  obtaining  their 
actual  products,  which  would  lead  to  an  infinite  number  of 
figiues,  but  obtaining  the  final  answer  to  the  problem  by 
devices  which  can  only  be  comprehended  after  study  of  the 
integral  calculus. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  hypothesis   adopted   by 
Laplace  is  in  some  degree  arbitrary,  so  that  there  was  some 
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opening  for  the  doubt  which  Boole  has  Ctist  upon  iO\ 
But  it  may  be  replied,  (i)  that  the  supposition  of  an  infinite 
number  of  balls  treated  in  the  manner  of  Laplace  is  less 
arbitrary  and  more  comprehensive  than  any  other  that 
could  be  suggested.  (2)  The  result  does  not  differ  much 
fix)in  that  which  would  be  obtained  on  the  hypothesis  of 
any  very  large  finite  number  of  balls.  (3)  The  supposition 
leads  to  a  series  of  simple  formulae  which  can  be  applied 
with  ease  in  many  cases,  and  which  bear  all  the  appearance 
of  truth  so  far  as  it  can  be  independently  judged  by  a 
sound  and  practiced  understanding. 

Rules  of  the  Inverse  Method. 

By  the  solution  of  the  problem,  as  described  in  the  last 
section,  we  obtain  the  following  series  of  simple  rules. 

I.  To  find  the  probability  that  an  event  tvhich  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  to  fail  will  liappen  once  more^ 
divide  the  number  of  times  the  event  has  been  observed 
increased  by  one,  by  the  same  number  increased  by  two. 

If  there  have  been  m  occasions  on  which  a  certain  event 
might  have  Ixjen  observed  to  hai)pen,  and  it  has  happened 
on  all  those  occasions,  then  the   probability  that  it  will 

hapi>en  on  the  next  occasion   of  the  same  kind  is  *'*'^\ 
'*  m  +  2 

For  instance,  we  may  say  that  there  are  nine  places  in 
the  planetary  system  where  planets  miglit  exist  obeying 
B4Hle8  law  of  distance,  and  in  every  place  there  is  a 
planet  olK*ying  the  law  more  or  less  exactly,  although 
no  reason  is  known  for  the  coincidence.  Hence  the  pro- 
Uibility  that  tlie  next  planet  beyond  Neptune  will 
eoniorm  to  the  law  is  Y\, 

2.  To  find  thi*  prafmbllity  that  an  crent  which  has  not 
hitltvrfo  fn'h'd  7viU  ttot  fail  for  a  certain  number  of  new 
oeef.moiis,  divide  the  tnimher  of  titnes  the  event  has  hap- 

»»  •  liaw.s  of  Thoiiglit/  Y\K  368-37.-,. 
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pened  increased  by  oney  hy  the  same  number  increased  by 
one  and  the  number  of  times  it  is  to  happen. 

An  event  having  happened  m  times  without  fail,  the 

probability  that  it  will  happen  n  more  times  is     *^'*"— . 

Thus  the  probability  that  three  new  planets  would  obey 
Bode  s  law  is  f|,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  this,  as  well 
as  the  previous  result,  would  be  much  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  Neptune  can  barely  be  said  to  obey  the  law. 

S.  An  event  having  happened  and  failed  a  certain 
number  of  times,  to  find  the  probability  that  it  will  Jiappen 
the  next  time,  divide  the  number  of  times  the  event  has 
happened  increased  by  one,  by  the  whole  number  of  times 
the  event  has  happened  or  failed  increased  by  two. 

Thus,  if  an  event  has  happened  m  times  and  failed  n  times, 
the  probability  that  it  will  happen  on  the  next  occasion 

IS  — --   -  . 

7/1  1-71+2 

Thus,  if  we  assume  that  of  the  elements  yet  discovered 
50  are  metallic  and  14  non-metallic,  then  the  proba- 
bility that  the  next  element  discovered  will  be  metallic 

Again  since  of  37  metals  which  have  been  suflSciently 
examined  only  four,  namely,  sodium,  potassium,  lan- 
thanum and  lithium,  are  of  less  densitv  than  water,  the 
probability  that  the  next  metal  examined  or  discovered 

will  be  less  dense  than  water  is  -i— tl  or  — 

37  +  2        39. 

We  may  state  the  results  of  the  method  in  a  more 
general  manner  thus, — If  imder  given  circumstances  cer- 
tain events  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  have  happened  respectively  m,  n, 
Py  &c.,  times,  and  one  or  other  of  these  events  must 
happen,  then  the  probabilities  of  these  events  are  propor- 
tional tom+i,  n-fi,^+i,  &c.,  so  that  the  probability 

of  A  will  be ; — ,^V   . z— •      But  if  new  events 

7W+  I  +n+i+i>+i-|-  &c. 
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may  happen  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  ob- 
served, we  must  assign  unity  for  the  probability  of  such 
new  event.  The  proportional  probabilities  then  become 
1  for  a  new  event,  w  +  i  for  A,  w  -f  i  for  B,  and  so  on,  and 

the  absolute  probability  of  A  is ^^ti 

It  is  very  interesting  to  ti-ace  out  the  variations  of 
probability  according  to  these  rules  under  diverse  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  first  time  a  casual  event  happens  it  is 
I  to  I,  or  as  likely  as  not  that  it  will  happen  again  ;  if  it 
does  happen  it  is  2  to  i  that  it  w^ill  happen  a  third  time  ; 
and  on  successive  occasions  of  the  like  kind  the  odds 
become  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.,  to  i.  The  odds  of  course  will  be 
discriminated  from  the  probabilities  which  are  successively 
i»  i»  h  *^-  Thus  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  person 
sees  a  shark,  and  notices  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  little 
pilot  fish,  the  odds  are  i  to  i ,  or  the  probability  \,  that  the 
next  shark  will  be  so  accompanied. 

When  an  event  has  happened  a  very  great  number  of 
times,  its  happening  once  again  approaches  nearly  to  cer- 
tainty. Thus  if  we  suppose  the  sun  to  have  risen  demon- 
stratively one  thousand  million  times,  the  probability  that  it 
will  rise  again,  on  the  ground  of  this  knowledge  merely,  is 

i^oo.ooo,ooo+j_      But  then  the  probabilitv  that  it  will 

contiuiie  \a)  rise  for  as  long  a  period  as  we  know  it  to  have 
risen    is    only  ^000,000,000+1    ^^  ,^j^^^^  ^^^^j^,  j      ^j^^ 

2,000,000,000+1  •'    * 

probiibility  that  it  will  continue  so  rising  a  thousand  times 

'^  ''>"fe'  is  only  ab^»ut  nrrf.     The  lesson  which  we  may 

**w  from  these  tiffures  is  quite  that  which  we   should 

*        '*  otikQT  fjrounds,  namely   that  exponencx)  never 

*ith>rfiH    cgjff      -  111  11  ••  ^^        t        • 

.  ^  I    ,  ,  ^^'ii^i    kiiowledi^e,  and  that  it  is  exceedinixly  im- 
«/y*ic     livents  will  always  hapi>en  as  we  observe 

^  iliway  on  rruluibilities,'  Cabinet  Cyclupttdia,  p.  67. 
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them.  Inferences  pushed  far  beyond  their  data  soon  lose 
any  considerable  probability.  De  Morgan  has  said^  *  No 
finite  experience  whatsoever  can  justify  us  in  saying  that 
the  future  shall  coincide  with  the  past  in  all  time  to  come, 
or  that  there  is  any  probability  for  such  a  conclusion.'  On 
the  other  hand,  we  gain  the  assurance  that  experience 
sufficiently  extended  and  prolonged  will  give  us  the 
knowledge  of  future  events  with  an  unlimited  degree  of 
probability,  provided  indeed  that  those  events  are  not 
subject  to  arbitrary  interference. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  probabilities  are 
only  such  as  arise  from  the  mere  happening  of  the  events, 
irrespective  of  any  knowledge  derived  from  other  sources 
concerning  those  events  or  the  general  laws  of  nature. 
All  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  indeed  founded  in  like 
manner  upon  observation,  and  is  therefore  only  probable. 
The  law  of  gravitation  itself  is  only  probably  true.  But 
when  a  number  of  different  facts,  observed  under  the  most 
diverse  circumstances,  are  found  to  be  harmonized  under  a 
supposed  law  of  nature,  the  probability  of  the  law  approxi- 
mates closely  to  certainty.  Each  science  rests  upon  so 
many  observed  facts,  and  derives  so  much  support  from 
analogies  or  direct  connections  with  other  sciences,  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  cases  where  our  judgment  of 
the  probability  of  an  event  depends  entirely  upon  a  few 
antecedent  events,  disconnected  from  the  general  body  of 
physical  science. 

Events  may  often  again  exhibit  a  regularity  of  suc- 
cession or  preponderance  of  character,  which  the  simple 
formula  will  not  take  into  account.  For  instance,  the 
majority  of  the  elements  recently  discovered  are  metals, 
so  that  the  probability  of  the  next  discovery  being  that  of 
a  metal,  is  doubtless  greater  than  we  calculated  (p.  298). 
At  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  planetary  system,  there 

d  *  Treatise  on  Probability,'  Cabinet  Cyclopadia,  p.  128. 
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are  symptoms  of  disturbance  which  would  prevent  our 
placing  much  reliance  on  any  inference  from  the  prevailing 
order  of  the  known  planets  to  those  undiscovered  ones 
which  may  possibly  exist  at  great  distances.  These  and 
all  like  complications  in  no  way  invalidate  the  theoretic 
truth  of  the  formul®,  but  render  their  sound  application 
much  more  difficult. 

Erroneous  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  theory  of 
probability,  on  the  ground  that  we  ought  not  to  trust  to 
our  d  priori  conceptions  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  but 
shoidd  always  endeavour  to  obtain  precise  experimental 
data  to  guide  us®.  This  course,  however,  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  theory,  which  is  our  best  and  only 
guide,  whatever  data  we  possess.  We  ought  to  be  always 
applying  the  inverse  method  of  probabilities  so  as  to  take 
into  account  all  additional  information.  When  we  throw 
up  a  coin  for  the  first  time,  we  are  probably  quite  ignorant 
whether  it  tends  more  to  fall  head  or  tail  upwards,  and 
we  nmst  therefore  assume  the  probability  of  each  event 
its  \,  But  if  it  shows  head,  for  instance,  in  the  first  throw, 
we  now  have  very  slight  experimental  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  tendency  to  show  head.  The  chance  of  two  heads  is 
now  slightly  greater  than  \^  which  it  appeared  to  be  at 
first ^,  and  as  we  go  on  throwing  the  coin  time  after  time, 
the  probability  of  head  appearing  next  time  constantly 
varies  in  a  slight  degree  according  to  the  character  of  our 
previoiLs  experience.  As  Ljiplace  remarks,  we  ought 
always  to  have  regard  to  such  considerations  in  common 
life.  Events  when  closely  scrutinized  will  hardly  ever 
prove  to  l)e  quite  independent,  and  the  slightest  pre- 
|>ondcnince  one  way  or  the  other  is  some  evidence  of 
crjiuiexinn,  aii<l  in  tlie  absence  of  better  evidence  should 
Uf  taken  into  account. 

*  J.  S.  .\fill,  '  SyMi'in  of  Loj^lc/  .",lh  lulition,  l»k.  iii.  cha|».  xviii.  §  3. 
'T.-niunerr's  •  History;  |>p.  472,  r)9«. 
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The  grand  object  of  seeking  to  estimate  the  probability 
of  future  events  from  past  experience,  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  by  James  B^mouilli  and  De  Moivre,  at  least 
such  was  the  opinion  of  Condorcet ;  and  Bernouilli  may  be 
said  to  have  solved  one  case  of  the  problem?.  The  English 
writers  Bayes  and  Price  are,  however,  undoubtedly  the 
first  who  put  forward  any  distinct  rules  on  the  subject^. 
Condorcet  and  several  other  eminent  mathematicians  ad- 
vanced the  mathematical  theory  of  the  subject;  but  it  was 
reserved  to  the  immortal  Laplace  to  bring  to  the  subject 
the  full  power  of  his  genius,  and  carry  the  solution  of  the 
problem  almost  to  perfection.  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  a  theory  which  arose  from  the  consideration  of  the 
most  petty  games  of  chance,  the  rules  and  the  very  names 
of  which  are  in  many  cases  forgotten,  gradually  advanced, 
until  it  embraced  the  most  sublime  problems  of  science, 
and  finally  undertook  to  measure  the  value  and  certainty 
of  all  our  inductions. 

Fortuitous  Coincidences. 

We  should  have  studied  the  theory  of  probability  to 
very  little  purpose,  if  we  thought  that  it  would  furnish 
us  with  an  infalHble  guide.  The  theory  itself  points  out 
the  possibility,  or  rather  the  approximate  certainty,  that 
we  shall  sometimes  be  deceived  by  extraordinary,  but 
fortuitous  coincidences.  There  is  no  nm  of  luck  so  ex- 
treme that  it  may  not  happen,  and  it  may  happen  to  us, 
or  in  our  time,  as  well  as  to  other  persons  or  in  other 
times.  We  may  be  forced  by  all  correct  calculation  to 
refer  such  coincidences  to  some  necessary  cause,  and  yet 
we  may  be  deceived.     All  that  the  calculus  of  probability 

8  Todhunter's  *  History,'  pp.  378,  79. 

^  'Philosophical  Transactions'  [1763],  vol.  liii.  p.  370,  and  [1764], 
vol.  liv.  p.  296.     To<lhunter,  pp.  294-300. 
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pretends  to  give,  is  the  result  in  tJie  long  rtin^  as  it  is 
called,  and  this  really  means  in  aii  infinity  of  cases. 
During  any  finite  experience,  however  long,  chances  may 
be  against  us.  Nevertheless  the  theory  is  the  best  guide 
we  can  have.  If  we  always  think  and  act  according  to 
its  well  interpreted  indications,  we  shall  have  the  best 
chance  of  escaping  error ;  and  if  all  persons,  throughout 
all  time  to  come,  obey  the  theory  in  like  manner,  they 
will  undoubtedly  thereby  reap  the  greatest  advantage. 

No    rule    can    be    given  for    descriminating  between 
coincidences  which  are  casual  and  those  which  are  the 
effect  of  law  or  common  conditions.     By  a  fortuitous  or 
casual  coincidence,  we  mean  an  agreement  between  events, 
which  nevertheless   arise   from  wholly  independent  and 
different  causes  or  conditions,  and  which  will  not  always 
so  agree.    It  is  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  if  a  penny  thrown 
up  repeatedly  in  various  ways  always  falls  on  the  same 
side ;  but  it  would  not  be  fortuitous  if  there  were  any 
similarity  in  the  motions  of  the  hand,  and  the  height  of 
the  throw,  so  as  to  ciuise  or  tend  to  cjuise  a  uniform 
result.     Now  among  the  infinitely  numerous  events,  ob- 
jects, or  relations  in  the  univeree,  it  is  (juite  likely  that 
we  shall  occasionally  notice  casual  coincidences.     There 
arc  seven  intervals  in  the  octave,  and  there  is  nothuig  very 
imj)robable  in  the  colours  of  the  sixjctnun  happening  to 
W*  apparently  divisible  into  the  same  or  similar  series  of 
seven   intervals.     It   is  hanlly  y(»t  decided  whether  this 
apparent   c<)incid(»nco,    with    which    Newt^)n    was    nnieh 
struck,  is  well   founded   or  not\   but   the   question   will 
probably  l)e  dmded  in  the  nt»gative. 

It  is  eertainly  a  casual  coinei<lenee  whieli  the  ancients 
n«»lice4l  U'twtMMi  tlie  seven  V4)wels,  tlic  M»vcn  strin^^s  of  the 
l}n.\  tlic  stvcn  IMciadcs,  and  the  scviii  cliicfs  at  Thebes**. 

»  '  Natint',*  vol.  i.  |».  irt6. 

^  Ari<ti»tli'\  *  Mitai»liysirV  xiii.  (k  .]. 
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principles  of  physical  astronomy.  Front's  Law  bears  more 
probability  because  it  would  bring  the  constitution  of  the 
elements  themselves  in  close  connexion  with  the  atomic 
theory,  representing  them  as  built  up  out  of  a  simpler 
substance. 

In  historical  and  social  matters,  coincidences  are  fi^ 
quently  pointed  out  which  are  due  to  chance,  although 
there  is  always  a  strong  popular  tendency  to  regard  them 
as  the  work  of  design,  or  as  having  some  hidden  cause. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  to  1 794,  the  number  of 
the  year  in  which  Robespierre  fell,  we  add  the  siun  of  its 
digits,  the  result  is  181 5,  the  year  in  which  Napoleon 
fell ;  the  repetition  of  the  process  gives  1830,  the  year 
in  which  Charles  the  Tenth  abdicated  Again,  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1830,  consisted  of  402  members, 
of  whom  221  formed  the  party  called,  *La  queue  de  Robes- 
pierre/ while  the  remainder,  181  in  number,  were  named 
'  Les  honnetes  gens/  If  we  give  to  each  letter  a  numerical 
value  corresponding  to  its  place  in  the  alphabet,  it  will 
Ik5  found  that  the  siun  of  the  values  of  the  letters  in  each 
name  exactly  indicates  the  number  of  the  party™. 

A  number  of  such  coincidences,  often  of  a  very  curious 
cliaraclor,  might  be  adduced,  and  the  probability  against 
the  occurrence  of  each  may  be  enormously  great.  They 
inu.st  be  attributed  to  chance,  because  they  cannot  be 
«ho\vn  to  have  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  general 
laws  of  natiu'c  ;  but  persons  are  often  found  to  be  greatly 
iiiflvienced  by  such  coincidences,  regarding  them  as  evidence 
of  fatality,  that  in  of  a  system  of  causation  governing 
human  affairs  iiKlependently  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature. 
Let  it  be  renieinbered  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
opportunities  in  life  for  some  strange  coincidence  to  pre- 
Hi-nt  itM-lt",  so  tlijit  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  remark- 
al»le  coiijuiietions  will  sonietinies  happen. 

">  S.  r>.  riould's  •Curious  MythH,'  p.  222. 
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In  all  matters  of  judicial  evidence,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  necessary  occurrence  from  time  to  time  of  un- 
accountable coincidences.  The  Roman  jurists  refused  for 
this  reason  to  invalidate  a  testamentary  deed,  the  wit- 
nesses of  which  had  sealed  it  with  the  same  seal  For 
witnesses  independently  using  their  own  seals  might  be 
foimd  to  possess  identical  ones  by  accident".  It  is  well 
known  that  circumstantial  evidence  of  apparently  over- 
whelming completeness  will  sometimes  lead  to  a  mistaken 
judgment,  and  as  absolute  certainty  is  never  really  attain- 
able, every  court  must  act  upon  probabilities  of  a  very 
high  amount,  and  in  a  certain  small  proportion  of  cases 
they  must  almost  of  necessity  condemn  the  innocent 
victims  of  a  remarkable  conjuncture  of  circumstances^. 
Popular  judgments  usually  turn  upon  probabilities  of 
far  less  amount,  as  when  the  palace  of  Nicomedia^  and 
even  the  bedchamber  of  Diocletian,  having  been  on  fire 
twice  within  fifteen  days,  the  people  entirely  refused  to 
believe  that  it  could  be  the  result  of  accident.  The 
Romans  believed  that  there  was  a  fatality  connected  with 
the  name  of  Sextus. 

'Semper  sub  Sextis  perdita  Boma  fiiit' 

The  utmost  precautions  will  not  provide  against  all 
contingencies.  To  avoid  errors  in  important  calculations, 
it  is  usual  to  have  them  repeated  by  difierent  computers, 
but  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  three  computers  made 
exactly  the  same  calculations  of  the  place  of  a  star,  and 
yet  all  did  it  wrong  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  for  no 
apparent  reason  p. 

n  Possunt  autem  omnes  testes  et  uno  annulo  signare  testamentum. 
Quid  enim  si  septem  annuli  una  scolptura  fiierint,  secundum  quod  Pom- 
ponio  visum  est  1 — *  Justinian/  ii  tit.  x.  5. 

^  See  Wills  on  '  Circumstantial  Evidence,'  p.  148. 

p  *  Memoirs  of  the  Hoyal  Astronomical  Society,'  vol.  iv.  p.  390,  quoted 
by  Lardner,  'Edinburgh  Review,'  July  1834,  p.  278. 
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Summary  of  the  Theory  of  Inductive  Inference. 

The  theory  of  inductive  inference  adopted  in  this  and 
the  previous  chapter,  was  chiefly  suggested  by  the  study 
of  the  Inverse  Method  of  Probabilities,  but  it  ako  bears 
much  resemblance  to  the  so-called  Deductive  Method 
described  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  well  known  ^  System  of 
Logic  V  Mr.  MilFs  views  concerning  the  Deductive  Method^ 
probably  form  the  most  original  and  valuable  part  of  his 
treatise,  and  I  should  have  ascribed  the  doctrine  entirely 
to  him,  had  I  not  foimd  that  the  opinions  put  forward  in 
other  parts  of  his  work  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  here  upheld.  As  this  subject  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  one  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  I  will 
try  to  remedy  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have 
treated  it,  by  giving  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  views 
adopted. 

All  inductive  reasoning  is  but  an  inverse  application 
of  deductive  reasoning.  Being  in  possession  of  certain 
[Particular  facts  or  events  expressed  in  propositions,  we 
imagine  some  more  general  proposition  expressing  the 
existence  of  a  law  or  cause  ;  and,  deducing  the  particular 
results  of  that  supposed  general  proposition,  we  observe 
whether  they  agree  with  the  facts  in  question.  Hypo- 
thesis is  thus  always  employed,  consciously  or  unconsci- 
ously. The  sole  conditions  to  which  we  need  conform  in 
framing  any  hypothesis  is,  that  we  both  have  and  exercise 
the  power  of  inferring  deductively  from  the  hypothesis, 
to  the  particular  logical  combinations  or  results,  which  are 
to  be  compared  with  the  known  facts.  Thus  there  are 
but  three  steps  in  the  process  of  induction  : — 

(i)  Framing  of  sfune  hypothesis  as  to  the  character  of 
the  general  law. 

^  IUx»k  iti.  chaj).  1 1. 
X  2 
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(2)  Deducing  consequences  from  that  law. 

(3)  Observing  whether  the  consequences  agree  with  the 
particular  facts  under  consideration. 

In  very  simple  cases  of  inverse  reasoning,  hypothesis 
may  sometimes  seem  altogether  needless.  Thus,  to  take 
numbers  again  as  a  convenient  illustration,  I  have  only 
to  look  at  the  series, 

I,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  &c., 
to  know  at  once  that  the  general  law  is  that  of  geo- 
metrical progression ;  I  need  no  successive  trial  of  vari- 
ous hypotheses,  because  I  am  familiar  with  the  series, 
and  have  long  since  learnt  from  what  general  formula 
it  proceeds.  In  the  same  way  a  mathematician  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  integrals  of  a  number  of  cx)mmon 
formulae,  so  that  we  have  no  need  to  go  through  any  pro- 
cess of  discovery.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  when- 
ever previous  reasoning  does  not  furnish  the  knowledge, 
hjrpotheses  must  be  framed  and  tried.    (See  p.  142.) 

There  naturally  arise  two  different  cases,  according  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of  certain  or  only  pro- 
bable deductive  reasoning.  Certainty,  indeed,  is  but  a 
singular  case  of  probability,  and  the  general  principles  of 
procedure  are  always  the  same.  Nevertheless,  when 
certainty  of  inference  is  possible  the  process  is  simplified. 
Of  several  mutually  inconsistent  hypotheses,  the  results  of 
which  can  be  certainly  compared  with  fact,  but  one  hypo- 
thesis can  ultimately  be  entertained.  Thus  in  the  inverse 
logical  problem,  two  logically  distinct  conditions  could  not 
yield  the  same  series  of  possible  combinations.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  case  of  two  terms  we  had  to  choose  one  of 
seven  different  kinds  of  propositions,  or  in  the  case  of 
three  terms,  our  choice  lay  among  192  possible  distinct 
hypotheses  (pp.  1 54- 1 64 ),  Natural  laws,  however,  are  often 
quantitative  in  character,  and  the  possible  hypotheses  are 
then  infinite  in  variety. 


TBX  uronOTirE  on  isvesse  method. 
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Wlien  deduction  is  certain,  comparison  with  fact  is 
needed  only  to  a!--sure  ourselves  that  we  have  rightly 
Belectetl  the  hypothetical  conditinns.  The  law  estahlishes 
it«etr,  and  no  number  of  particular  verifications  can  add 
to  its  probability.  Having  once  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  algebra  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  two 
DOmbers  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  sum  and  dif- 
ference, no  number  of  particular  trials  of  its  truth  will 
render  it  more  ccrtaui.  On  the  other  hand,  no  finite 
number  of  particular  verifications  of  a  supposed  law  will 
render  that  law  certain.  In  short,  certainty  belongs  only 
to  the  deductive  process,  and  to  the  teachings  of  direct 
intuition;  and  as  the  conditions  of  nattu^  are  not  given 
by  intuition,  we  can  only  be  certain  that  we  have  got 
correct  hypothesis  when,  out  of  a  limited  number  con- 
oeivftbly  possible,  we  select  that  one  which  alone  agrees 
with  the  facts  to  be  explained. 

In  geometry  and  kindred  branches  of  mathematics, 
deductive  reasoning  is  conspicuously  certain,  and  it  would 
oA«u  seem  as  if  the  consideration  of  a  single  diagram 
yields  ua  certain  knowledge  of  a  geneml  proposition. 
But  in  reality  all  tliis  certainty  is  of  a  purely  hypothetical 
character.  Doubtless  if  we  amid  ascertain  that  a  sup- 
posed circle  was  a  true  and  jwrfcct  circle,  we  could  bo 
certain  concerning  a  multitude  of  its  geometrical  pro- 
perties. But  geomctricsi!  figures  are  physical  olyects,  and 
the  aenscs  can  never  assure  us  as  tu  their  exact  forma. 
The  figiu-cs  really  treated  in  Euclid's  *  Elementa '  are 
inuiginary,  and  we  never  can  verify  in  practice  tJie  con- 
duaioDS  wbicli  we  draw  with  certainty  in  inference 
questions  of  degree  and  probability  enter. 

Pawing  now  to  subjects  in  which  deduction  is  only 
probable,  it  oeasen  to  be  possible  to  adopt  one  hyjHithosis 
to  the  exchision  of  the  others.  We  must  entertain  at  the 
time  all  conceivable  hypothesee,  and  regard  i 
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with   the   degree  of  esteem  proportionate  to  its  proba- 
bility.    We  go  through  the  same  steps  as  before, 
(i)  We  firame  an  hypothesis. 

(2)  We  deduce  the  probability  of  various  series  of  pos- 
sible consequences. 

(3)  We  compare  the  consequences  with  the  particidar 
facts,  and  observe  the  probability  that  such  facts  would 
happen  under  the  hypothesis. 

The  above  processes  must  be  performed  for  every  con- 
ceivable hypothesis,  and  then  the  absolute  probability  of 
each  will  be  yielded  by  the  principle  of  the  inverse 
method  (p.  279).  As  in  the  case  of  certainty  we  accept 
that  hypothesis  which  certainly  gives  the  required  results, 
so  now  we  accept  as  most  probable  that  hypothesis  which 
most  probably  gives  the  results ;  but  we  are  obliged  to 
entertain  at  the  same  time  all  other  hypotheses  with 
degrees  of  probability  proportionate  to  the  probabilities 
that  they  would  give  the  results. 

So  far  we  have  treated  only  of  the  process  by  which 
we  pass  from  special  facts  to  general  laws,  that  inverse 
application  of  deduction  which  constitutes  induction. 
But  the  direct  employment  of  deduction  is  often  com- 
bined with  the  inverse.  No  sooner  have  we  established 
a  general  law,  than  the  mind  rapidly  draws  other  particular 
consequences  from  it.  In  geometry  we  may  almost  seem 
to  infer  that  because  one  equilateral  triangle  is  equi- 
angular, therefore  another  is  so.  In  reality  it  is  not 
because  one  is  that  another  is,  but  because  all  are.  The 
geometrical  conditions  are  perfectly  general,  and  by  what  is 
sometimes  called  parity  of  reasoning  whatever  is  true  of 
one  equilateral  triangle,  so  far  as  it  is  equilateral,  is  true 
of  all  equilateral  triangles. 

Similarly,  in  all  other  cases  of  inductive  inference, 
where  we  seem  to  pass  from  some  particular  instances  to 
a  new  instance,  we  go  through  the  same  process.     We 
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form  an  hj^othesis  as  to  the  logical  conditions  under 
which  the  given  instances  might  occur;  we  calculate 
inversely  the  probability  of  that  hypothesis,  and  com- 
pounding this  with  the  probability  that  a  new  instance 
would  proceed  from  the  same  conditions,  we  gain  the 
absolute  probability  of  occurrence  of  the  new  instance  in 
virtue  of  this  hypothesis.  But  as  several,  or  many,  or 
even  an  infinite  number  of  mutually  inconsistent  hypo- 
theses may  be  possible,  we  must  repeat  the  calculation  for 
each  such  conceivable  hypothesis,  and  then  the  complete 
probability  of  the  future  instance  will  be  the  sum  of  the 
separate  probabilities.  The  complication  of  this  process 
is  often  very  much  reduced  in  practice,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  one  hypothesis  may  be  nearly  certainly  true,  and 
other  hypotheses,  though  conceivable,  may  be  so  im- 
probable as  to  be  neglected  without  appreciable  error. 
But  when  we  possess  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  con- 
ditions from  which  the  events  proceed,  we  may  be  unable 
to  form  any  probable  hypotheses  as  to  their  mode  of 
origin.  We  have  now  to  fall  back  upon  the  general 
solution  of  the  problem  eflfec-ted  by  Laplace,  which  consists 
in  admitting  on  an  equal  footing  every  conceivable  ratio 
of  favourable  and  unfavourable  chances  for  the  production 
of  the  event,  and  then  accepting  the  aggregate  result  as 
the  best  which  can  be  obtained.  This  solution  is  only  to 
be  accepted  in  the  absence  of  all  better  means,  but  like 
other  results  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  it  comes 
to  our  aid  where  knowledge  is  at  an  end  and  ignorance 
begins,  and  it  prevents  us  from  over-estimating  the  know- 
ledge we  possess.  The  general  results  of  the  solution  are 
in  accordance  with  common  sense,  namely,  that  the  more 
often  an  event  has  happened  the  more  probable,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  its  subsecivient  occurrence.  With  the 
extension  of  ex|>erience  this  probability  indefinitely  in- 
creases, but   at   the  same  time  the  prolmbility    is   slight 
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that  events  will  long  continue  to  happen  as  they  have 
previously  happened. 

We  have  now  pursued  the  theory  of  inductive  inference, 
as  far  as  can  be  done  with  regard  to  simple  logical  or 
numerical  relations.  The  laws  of  nature  deal  with  time 
and  space,  which  are  indefinitely,  or  rather  infinitely,  divi- 
sible. As  we  passed  from  pure  logic  to  numerical  logic, 
so  we  must  now  pass  from  questions  of  discontinuous, 
to  questions  of  continuous  quantity,  encountering  fresh 
considerations  of  much  difficulty.  Before,  therefore,  we 
consider  how  the  great  inductions  and  generalizations  of 
physical  science  illustrate  the  views  of  inductive  reason- 
ing just  explained,  we  must  break  off  for  a  time,  and 
review  the  means  which  we  possess  of  measuring  and 
comparing  magnitudes  of  time,  spa^e,  mass,  force,  mo- 
mentum, energy,  and  the  various  manifestations  of  energy 
in  motion,  heat,  electricity,  chemical  change,  and  the  other 
phenomena  of  nature. 


BOOK  III. 


METHODS  OF  MEASUREMENT. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  EXACT  MEASUKEMENT  OF  PHENOMENA. 

As  physical  science  advances,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  accurately  quantitative.  Questions  of  simple  logical 
fact  after  a  time  resolve  themselves  into  questions  of 
d^ree,  time,  distance,  or  weight.  Forces  hardly  suspected 
to  exist  by  one  generation,  are  clearly  recognised  by  the 
next,  and  precisely  measured  by  the  third  generation. 
But  one  condition  of  this  rapid  advance  is  the  invention 
of  suitable  instrumenta  of  measurement.  We  need  what 
Francis  Bacon  called  Instantice  citanteSy  or  evocantes, 
methods  of  rendering  minute  phenomena  perceptible  to 
the  senses  ;  and  we  also  require  Instantice  radii  or  curri- 
cull,  that  is  measuring  instruments*.  Accordingly,  the 
introduction  of  a  new  instrument  often  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  science.  As  Davy  said,  *  Nothing  tends  so 
much  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  as  the  application 
of  a  new  instrument.  The  native  intellectual  powers  of 
men  in  different  times,  are  not  so  much  the  causes  of  the 
different  success  of  their  labours,  as  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  means  and  artificial  resources  in  their  possession^'. 

In  the  absence  indeed  of  advanced  theory  and  analyti- 

•  •  Novum  Oix»nuni,'  hk.  ii.     Aphorisms  40,  45  and  46. 
**  'diemical  Philowjphy/  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  39.     Quotctl   hy  Vouiig, 
Work?*,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 
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cal  power,  a  very  precise  instrument  would  be  useless. 
Measuiing  apparatus  and  mathematical  theory  should  ^di- 
YBjice pan  passUy  and  with  just  such  precision  as  the  theorist 
can  anticipate  results,  the  experimentalist  should  be  able 
to  compare  them  with  experience.  The  laborious  and  scrupu- 
lously acciurate  observations  of  Flamsteed,  were  the  proper 
complement  to  the  intense  mathemetical  powers  of  Newton. 
Every  branch  of  know^ledge  commences  with  quantita- 
tive notions  of  a  very  rude  character.  After  we  have  far 
progressed,  it  is  often  amusing  to  look  back  into  the 
infancy  of  the  science,  and  contrast  present  with  past 
methods.  At  Greenwich  Observatory  in  the  present  day, 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  second  is  not  thought  an  in- 
considerable portion  of  time.  The  ancient  Chaldsaans 
recorded  an  eclipse  to  the  nearest  hour,  and  even  the 
early  Alexandrian  astronomers  thought  it  superfluous  to 
distinguish  between  the  edge  and  centre  of  the  sun. 
By  the  introduction  of  the  astrolabe,  Ptolemy  and  the 
later  Alexandrian  astronomers  could  determine  the  places 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  within  about  ten  minutes  of  arc. 
But  little  progress  then  ensued  for  thirteen  centuries, 
until  Tycho  Brahe  made  the  first  great  step  towards 
accuracy,  not  only  by  employing  better  instruments, 
but  even  more  by  ceasing  to  regard  an  instrument 
as  correct.  Tycho,  in  fact,  determined  the  errors  of  his 
instruments,  and  corrected  his  observations.  He  also  took 
notice  of  the  effects  of  atmospheric  refraction,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  an  accuracy  often  sixty  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Ptolemy.  Yet  Tycho  and  Hevelius  often  erred 
several  minutes  in  the  determination  of  a  star  s  place,  and 
it  was  a  great  achievement  of  Roemer  and  Flamsteed  to 
reduce  this  error  to  seconds.  Bradley,  the  modem  Hip- 
parchus,  carried  on  the  improvement,  his  errors  in  right 
ascension  being  under  one  second  of  time,  and  those  of 
declination  under  four  seconds  of  arc  according  to  Bessel. 


^ 
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In  the  present  day  llio  average  error  of  a  single  observa- 
tion 18  probably  reduced  to  the  half  or  quarter  of  what  it 
was  in  Bmdlcy's  time;  and  further  extreme  accuracy  is 
atiaine<l  by  tlie  multiplication  of  observations,  and  their 
akilful  combination  according  to  the  theory  of  error. 

Some  of  the  more  important  constants,  for  instance  that 
of  nutation,  have  been  determiued  within  the  tenth  part 
of  a  second  of  space*^.     ■ 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  trace  out  tho 
dcpcndonco  of  this  vast  progress  upon  the  introduction  of 
new  instruments.  The  astrolabe  of  Plotemy.  the  tele- 
8C0|)e  of  Galileo,  the  pendulum  of  Galileo  and  Huygens, 
the  micrometer  of  Horrocks,  and  the  telescopic  sights  and 
micrometer  of  Gascoygne  and  Picard,  Rosiner's  transit  in- 
Btmment,  Newton's  and  Hadley's  quadrimt,  Dollond's 
achromatic  lenses,  Harrison's  chronometer,  and  Bamsden'a 
dividing  engine— 8Uch  welt  some  of  the  principal  addi- 
tiona  to  astnmfiraical  apparatus.  The  rosidt  is,  that  wo 
now  take  note  of  quantities,  300,000  or  400,000  times  aa 

as  in  the  time  of  the  Chaldauuns. 
r  It  would  be  interesting  again  to  compare  the  ecrupuloua 
•oonracy  of  a  mwlem  trigonometrical  survey  with  Erato* 
■tbenes'  rude  but  ingenious  guess  at  the  diflerence  of  lati- 
tudu  between  Alexandria  and  Syene — or  with  Norwood's 
meajsurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude  in  1635.  '  Sometimes 
I  measured,  sometimes  I  paced,'  said  Norwood ;  *  and  \ 
believe  1  am  witliin  a  scantling  of  the  truth.'  Such  was 
the  germ  of  those  elaborate  goodesical  measurements 
which  have  made  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  known  to 
OB  within  a  few  himdrcd  yards. 

In  other  bmnches  of  science,  tlie  invention  of  an  instru- 
UDont  has  usually  marked,  if  it  has  not  made,  an  epoch, 
•dence  of  heat  might  be  said  to  commenoe  with  the 

'  Baity,  'Brititb  Amocuiiou  Catalogue  of  Slim,'  pp.  7,  i.i. 
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construction  of  the  thermometer,  and  it  has  recently  been 
advanced  by  the  introduction  of  the  thermo-electric  pile. 
Chemistry  has  been  created  chiefly  by  the  careful  use  of 
the  balance,  which  forms  a  unique  instance  of  an  instru- 
ment remaining  substantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
first  applied  to  scientific  purposes  by  Archimedes.  The 
balance  never  has  been  and  probably  never  can  be  im- 
proved, except  in  details  of  construction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  torsion  balance,  introduced  by  Coulomb  towards 
the  end  of  last  century,  has  rapidly  become  essential  in 
many  branches  of  investigation.  In  the  hands  of  Caven- 
dish and  Baily,  it  gave  a  determination  of  the  earth's 
density ;  applied  in  the  galvanometer,  it  gave  a  delicate 
measure  of  electrical  forces,  and  was  essential  to  the 
introduction  of  the  thermo-electric  pile.  This  balance  is 
made  by  simply  suspending  any  light  rod  by  a  thin  wire 
or  thread  attached  to  the  micMle  point.  And  we  owe  to 
it  almost  all  the  more  delicate  investigations  in  the  theo- 
ries of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

Though  we  can  now  take  note  of  the  millionth  of  an 
inch  in  space,  and  the  millionth  of  a  second  in  time,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  other  operations  of 
science  we  are  yet  in  the  position  of  the  Chaldseans.  Not 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  magnitudes  of  the 
stars,  meaning  the  amoimt  of  light  they  send  to  the 
observer's  eye,  were  guessed  at  in  the  rudest  manner,  and 
the  astronomer  adjudged  a  star  to  this  or  that  order  of 
magnitude  by  a  rough  comparison  with  other  stars  of  the 
same  order.  To  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  we  owe  an 
attempt  to  introduce  an  uniform  method  of  measurement 
and  expression,  bearing  some  relation  to  the  real  photo- 
metric magnitudes  of  the  stars  ^.     Previous  to  tJie  re- 

d  'Outlines  of  Astronomy,'  4th  ed.  sect.  781,  p.  522.  *Eesults  of  Ob- 
servations at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,*  &c.,  p.  371. 
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searches  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  on  the  chemical  action  of 
light,  we  were  absolutely  devoid  of  any  mode  of  measuring 
the  energy  of  light ;  even  now  the  methods  are  tedious, 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  they  give  the  energy  of  light  so 
much  as  one  of  its  special  eflTects.  Many  natural  phe- 
nomena have  hardly  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  mea- 
surement at  all,  such  as  the  intensity  of  sound,  the  phe- 
nomena of  taste  and  smell,  the  magnitude  of  atoms,  the 
temperature  of  the  electric  spark  or  of  the  sun's  photo- 
sphere. 

To  suppose,  then,  that  quantitative  science  treats  only  of 
exacUy  measurable  quantities,  is  a  gross  if  it  be  a  common 
mistake.  Whenever  we  are  treating  of  an  event  which 
either  happens  altogether  or  does  not  happen  at  all,  we  are 
engaged  with  a  non-quantitative  phenomenon,  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  of  degree ;  but  whenever  a  thing  may  be  greater  or 
less,  or  twice  or  thrice  as  great  as  another,  whenever,  in  short, 
ratio  enters  even  in  the  rudest  manner,  there  science  will 
have  a  quantitative  character.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
indeed,  that  every  science  as  it  progresses  wall  become 
gradually  more  and  more  quantitative.  Numerical  pre- 
cision is  doubtless  the  very  soul  of  science,  as  Herschel 
said^  and  as  all  natural  objects  exist  in  space,  and  involve 
molecular  movements,  measurable  in  velocity  and  extent, 
there  is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  ultimate  extension  of 
quantitiitive  science.  But  the  reader  must  not  for  a 
niument  suppose  that,  because  we  depend  more  and  more 
ujxjn  mathematieal  methods,  we  leave  logical  methods 
behind  us.  Number,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
is  logical  in  its  origin,  and  quantity  is  but  a  development 
of  nunilxT,  or  is  analogous  thereto. 

^  *  I'lX'limiimrv  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  p.  122. 
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Division  of  the  Subject. 

The  general  subject  of  quantitative  investigation  will 
have  to  be  divided  into  several  parts.  We  shall,  firstly, 
consider  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  measuring  phe- 
nomena, and  thus  rendering  them  more  or  less  amenable 
to  mathematical  treatment.  This  task  will  involve  an 
analysis  of  the  principles  on  which  accurate  methods  of 
measurement  are  founded,  forming  the  subject  of  the 
remainder  of  the  present  chapter.  As  measurement,  how- 
ever, only  yields  ratios,  we  have  in  the  next  chapter 
(XIV)  to  consider  the  establishment  of  unitary  mag- 
nitudes, in  terms  of  which  our  results  may  be  expressed. 
As  every  phenomenon  is  usually  the  sum  of  several  dis- 
tinct quantities  proceeding  from  different  causes,  we  have 
next  to  investigate  in  Chapter  XV  the  methods  by  which 
we  may  disentangle  complicated  effects,  and  refer  each 
part  of  the  joint  effect  to  its  separate  cause. 

It  yet  remains  for  us  in  subsequent  chapters  to  treat  of 
quantitative  induction,  properly  so  called.  We  must 
follow  out  the  inverse  logical  method,  as  it  presents  itself 
in  problems  of  a  far  higher  degree  of  difficulty  than  those 
which  treat  of  objects  related  in  a  simple  logical  manner, 
and  incapable  of  merging  into  each  other  by  addition  and 
subtraction. 

Continuous  Quantity. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  are  for  the  most  part  mani- 
fested in  quajitities  which  increase  or  decrease  continu- 
ously. When  we  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of 
continuous  quantity,  we  find  that  it  can  only  be  described 
as  that  which  is  divisible  without  limit.  We  can  divide 
a  millemetre  into  ten,  or  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  or 
ten  thousand  parts,  and  mentally  at  any  rate  we  can  carry 
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on  the  process  ad  injinitwm.  Any  finite  space,  then,  must 
be  conceived  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts, 
each  of  which  must  consequently  be  infinitely  small.  We 
cannot  entertain  some  of  the  simplest  geometrical  notions 
without  allowing  this.  The  conception  of  a  square  in- 
volves the  conception  of  a  side  and  diagonal,  which,  as 
Euclid  admirably  proves  in  the  117th  proposition  of  his 
tenth  book,  have  no  common  measiu'e^,  meaning,  as  I 
apprehend,  no  finite  common  measure.  Incommensiurable 
quantities  are,  in  fact,  those  which  have  for  their  only 
common  measure  an  infinitely  small  quantity.  It  is 
somewhat  startling  to  find,  too,  that  in  theory  incommen- 
surable quantities  will  be  infinitely  more  fi:^uent  than 
commensurable.  Let  any  two  lines  be  drawn  haphazard  ; 
it  is  infinitely  imlikely  that  they  will  be  commensurable, 
so  that  the  commensurable  quantities,  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  deal  with  in  practice,  are  but  singular  cases 
among  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  incommensurable 
cases. 

Practically,  however,  we  treat  all  quantities  as  made  up 
of  the  least  quantities  which  our  senses,  assisted  by  the 
liest  measuring  instninients,  can  appreciate.  So  long  as 
microscopes  were  uninvented,  it  was  sufficient  to  regard 
an  inch  as  made  up  of  a  thousand  thousandths  of  an 
inch  ;  now  we  must  treat  it  as  composed  of  a  million 
niillionths.  We  might  apparently  avoid  all  mention  of 
infinitely  small  quantities,  by  never  carrying  our  approxi- 
mations l>eyond  quantities,  which  the  senses  can  appreciate. 
In  geometry,  as  thus  treated,  we  should  never  assert  two 
cjiumtities  to  be  equal,  but  only  to  be  apparently  equal. 
Legendrt*  really  a<l<>j)ts  this  mode  of  treatment  in  the 
twentieth  projMjsition  of  the  first  book  of  his  Geometry ; 
and  it  is  practically  adopted  throughout  the  physical 
sciences,  as  we   shall  afterwards   see.     But  though   our 

'  S€<»  I)c  Morgnn,  'Study  of  MatlK-niatiop.'  in  V.  K.  S.  Lilimrv,  p.  81. 
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fingers,  and  senses,  and  instruments  must  stop  somewhere, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  mind  should  not  go  on.  We 
can  see  that  a  proof  which  is  only  carried  through  a  few 
steps,  in  fact,  might  be  carried  on  without  limit,  and  it  is 
this  consciousness  of  no  stopping  place,  which  renders 
Euclid's  proof  of  his  1 1 7th  proposition  so  impressive.  Try 
how  we  will  to  circumvent  the  matter,  we  cannot  really 
avoid  the  consideration  of  the  infinitely  small  and  the 
infinitely  great.  The  same  methods  of  approximation 
which  seem  confined  to  the  finite,  mentally  extend  them- 
selves to  the  infinite  fi^. 

One  result  which  immediately  follows  from  these  con- 
siderations is,  that  we  cannot  possibly  adjust  any  two 
quantities  in  absolute  equality.  The  suspension  of  Ma- 
homet's coflBn  between  two  precisely  equal  magnets,  is 
theoretically  conceivable  but  practically  impossible.  The 
story  of  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,*  tm*ns  upon  the  infinite 
improbability,  that  an  exact  quantity  of  flesh  could  be 
cut.  Unstable  equilibrium  cannot  exist  in  nature,  for  it 
is  that  which  is  destroyed  by  an  infinitely  smaU  displace- 
ment.  It  might  be  possible  to  balance  an  egg  on  its  end 
practically,  because  no  egg  has  a  surface  of  perfect  curva- 
ture. Suppose  the  egg  shell  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and 
the  feat  would  become  impossible. 

Tlie  Fallacious  Indications  of  the  Senses. 

I  may  briefly  remind  the  reader  how  little  we  can  trust 
to  our  unassisted  senses  in  estimating  the  degree,  quantity, 
or  magnitude  of  any  phenomenon.  The  eye  cannot  cor- 
rectly estimate  the  comparative  brightness  of  two  liuni- 
nous  bodies  which  differ  much  in  brilliancy  ;  for  we  know 
that  the  iris  is  constantly  adjusting  itself  to  the  intensity 

^  Lacroix, '  Eseai  sur  rEnseignement  ou  mani^re  d'^tudier  les  Math6- 
matiques/  2nd  ed.     Paris,  1816,  pp.  292-294. 
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of  the  light  received,  and  thus  admits  more  or  less  light 
according  to  circumstances.  The  moon  which  shines  with 
ahnost  dazzling  brightness  by  night,  is  pale  and  nearly 
imperceptible  while  the  eye  is  yet  affected  by  the  vastly 
more,  powerftil  light  of  day.  Much  has  been  recorded 
concerning  the  comparative  brightness  of  the  zodiacal 
light  at  different  times  ^,  but  it  would  be  diflScult  to  prove 
that  these  changes  are  not  due  to  the  varying  darkness 
at  the  time,  or  the  different  acuteness  of  the  observer's 
eye.  For  a  like  reason  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  any  change  in  the  form  or  compara- 
tive brightness  of  nebula? ;  the  appearance  of  a  nebula 
greatly  depends  upon  the  keemiess  of  sight  of  the  ob- 
server, or  the  accidental  condition  of  freshness  or  fatigue 
of  liis  eye  ;  the  same  is  true  of  lunar  observations ' ;  and 
even  the  use  of  the  best  telescope  fails  to  remedy  this 
difficulty.  In  judging  of  colours  again,  we  must  remember 
that  light  of  any  given  colour  tends  to  dull  the  sensibility 
of  the  eye  for  light  of  the  same  colour. 

Nor  Ls  the  eye  when  unassisted  by  instruments  a  much 
l>etter  judge  of  magnitude.  Our  estimates  of  the  size  of 
minute  bright  j^oints,  such  as  the  fixed  stars,  are  com- 
pletely falsified  by  the  effects  of  irradiation.  Tycho  calcu- 
lated from  the  apparent  size  of  the  star-discs,  that  no 
one  of  the  principal  fixed  stars  could  be  contained  within 
tlie  area  of  the  earth  s  orbit.  Apart,  however,  from  irradia- 
tion or  other  distinct  causes  of  error,  our  visual  estimates 
of  sizes  and  shapes  are  often  jistonishingly  incorrect. 
Artists  almost  invariably  draw  distant  mountains  or  other 
objects  in  ludicrous  dispn^portion  to  nearer  objects,  as  a 
conijwirison  of  a  sketch  with  a  photograph  at  once  shows. 
The  extraordinary  aj)parent  difference  of  size  of  the  sun 

*»  •CVmns.'  Tnm*«latiMl  hy  Ottc,  vul.  i.  pp.  1 31-134. 
»  'KtiMirt  of  the  Uritihh  Association/  1S71,  p.  84.     (Jniiit's  *  History 
of  riiysicnl  AHtroiioiny.'  pp.  568-9. 
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or  moon,  according  as  it  is  high  in  the  heavens  or  near 
the  horizon,  should  be  sufficient  to  make  us  cautious  in 
accepting  the  plainest  indications  of  our  senses,  unassisted 
by  instrumental  measurement.  As  to  statements  concern- 
ing the  height  of  the  aurora  and  the  distance  of  meteors, 
they  are  to  be  utterly  distrusted.  When  Captain  Parry 
says  that  a  ray  of  the  aurora  shot  suddenly  downwards 
between  him  and  the  land  which  was  only  3000  yards  dis- 
tant, we  must  consider  him  subject  to  an  error  of  sense  ^ 

It  is  true  that  errors  of  observation  are  more  usually 
errors  of  judgment  than  of  sense.  That  which  is  actually 
seen  must  be  truly  seen  so  far;  and  if  we  correctly 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  phenomenon,  there  would 
be  no  error  at  all.  But  Ihe  weakness  of  the  bare  senses 
as  measuring  instruments,  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
import  varying  conditions  of  unknown  amount,  and  we 
cannot  make  the  requisite  corrections  and  allowances  as  in 
the  case  of  a  solid  and  invariable  instrument. 

Bacon  has  excellently  stated  the  insufficiency  of  the 
senses  for  estimating  the  magnitudes  of  objects,  or  de- 
tecting the  degrees  in  which  phenomena  present  them- 
selves. *  Things  escape  the  senses,"  he  says"^,  *  because  the 
object  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  strike  the  sense  :  as 
all  minute  bodies  ;  because  the  percussion  of  the  object  is 
too  great  to  be  endured  by  the  senses  :  as  the  form  of  the 
sun  when  looking  directly  at  it  in  mid-day ;  because  the 
time  is  not  proportionate  to  actuate  the  sense :  as  the 
motion  of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  or  the  quick  circular  motion 
of  a  firebrand,  which  are  too  fast,  or  the  hour-hand  of 
a  common  clock,  which  is  too  slow;  from  the  distance 
of  the  object  as  to  place:  as  the  size  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  and  the  size   and  nature   of  all   distant  bodies ; 

J  Loomis,  *  On  the  Aurora  Borealis.'     Smithsonian  Transactions,  quot- 
ing Parry's  Third  Voyage,  p.  61. 
"»  'Novum  Organum/ 
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from  prepossession  by  another  object ;  as  one  powerful 
smell  renders  other  smells  in  the  same  room  imper- 
ceptible ;  from  the  interruption  of  interposing  bodies : 
as  the  internal  parts  of  animals ;  and  because  the  objecfei 
is  unfit  to  make  an  impresaiou  upon  the  sense:  as  the 
air  or  the  invisible  and  uutangible  spirit  which  is  in- 
cluded in  every  living  body.' 

Complexity  of  Quantitative   Questions. 

One  remark  which  we  may  well  make  in  entering^ 
upon  quantitative  questions,  has  regard  to  the  great  variety 
and  extent  of  phenomena  presented  to  our  notice,  Sa 
long  as  we  deal  only  with  a  simply  logical  question,  that 
question  Is  merely,  Does  a  certain  event  happen  ■?  or,  Doea 
a  certain  object  exist  ?  No  sooner  do  we  regard  the  event 
or  object  as  capable  of  more  or  lees,  than  one  question 
braochus  out  into  many.  We  must  now  ask,  How  mudti 
ia  it  compared  with  its  cause  or  necessary  condition  t1 
DoM)  it  change  when  the  amount  of  the  cause  changes  1 
If  so,  does  it  change  iu  tlie  same  or  opposite  direction  "i  la 
the  change  in  simple  proportion  to  that  of  the  cause  ' 
not,  what  more  complex  kw  of  connection  holds  truet' 
This  law  determined  satisfactorily  in  one  series  of  cir- 
cumiiiances  may  be  varied  under  new  conditions,  and 
most  complex  relations  of  several  quantities  may  ultimai 
be  e«tablished. 

In  every  qucelicm  of  phyaieal  science  there  is  thus  a 
■eries  of  steps  of  progress,  the  first  one  or  two  of  which 
are  uaually  made  with  ease,  while  the  succeeding  ones 
tleaumd  more  and  more  careful  measurement.  We  cannot 
lay  down  uuy  single  invariable  series  of  questions  which 
must  bo  asked  from  nature.  The  exattt  chanu-ler  of  the 
qnestioiu  wilt  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ixit  they  will  usually  be  of  a  very  evident  kind,  and  ^ 
may  readily  illustrate  them  by  actual  examples.    Sup] 
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for  instance,  that  we  are  investigating  the  solution  of  some 
salt  in  water.  The  first  is  a  pxirely  logical  question  :  Is 
there  solution,  or  is  there  not  ?  Assuming  the  answer  to 
be  in  the  aflfirmative,  we  next  inquire.  Does  the  solubility 
vary  with  the  temperature,  or  not?  In  all  probability 
some  variation  will  be  found  to  exist,  and  we  shall  have 
at  the  same  time  an  answer  to  the  further  question. 
Does  the  quantity  dissolved  increase,  or  does  it  diminish 
with  the  temperature  ?  In  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  salts  and  substances  of  all  kinds  dissolve  more  freely 
the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  water,  but  there  are  a 
few  salts,  such  as  calcium  sulphate,  which  follow  the 
opposite  rule.  A  considerable  number  of  salts  resemble 
sodium  sulphate  in  becoming  more  soluble  up  to  a  certain 
temperature,  and  tlien  varying  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  next  require  to  assign  the  amount  of  variation  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  temperature,  assuming  at  first 
that  the  increase  of  solubility  is  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease of  temperature.  Common  salt  is  an  instance  of 
very  slight  variation,  and  potassium  nitrate  of  very  con- 
siderable increase  with  temperature.  Very  accurate  ob- 
servations will  probably  show,  however,  that  the  simple 
law  of  proportionate  variation  is  only  approximately  true, 
and  some  more  complicated  law  involving  the  second, 
third,  or  higher  powers  of  the  temperature  may  ultimately 
be  established.  All  these  investigations  have  to  be 
carried  out  for  each  salt  separately,  since  no  distinct  prin- 
ciples by  which  we  may  infer  from  one  substance  to 
another  have  yet  been  detected.  There  is  still  an  in- 
definite field  for  further  research  open ;  fdr  the  solubility 
of  salts  would  probably  vary  with  the  pressure  under 
which  the  medium  is  placed ;  the  presence  of  other  salts 
already  dissolved  may  have  effects  yet  unknown.  The 
researches  already  eflFected  as  regards  the  solvent  power  of 
water  must  bo  repeated  as  regards  alcohol,  ether,  caj'bon 
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bisulphide,  and  otlier  media,  so  that  unless  general  laws 
can  be  detected,  this  one  phenomenon  of  solution  can 
never  be  exhaustively  treated.  The  same  kind  of  questions 
recur  as  regards  the  solution  or  absorption  of  gases  in 
liquids,  the  pressure  as  well  as  the  temperature  having 
then  a  most  decided  effect,  and  Professor  Roscoe's  re- 
searches on  the  subject  present  an  excellent  example  of 
the  successive  determination  of  various  complicated  laws^. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  branch  of  scientific  research 
in  which  similar  complications  are  not  ultimately  en- 
countered. In  the  case  of  gravity,  indeed,  we  arrive  at 
the  final  law,  that  the  force  is  invariably  the  same  for  all 
kinds  of  matter,  and  depends  only  on  the  distance  of 
action.  But  in  other  subjects  the  laws,  if  simple  in  their 
ultimate  nature,  are  disguised  and  complicated  in  their 
apparent  results.  '  Thus  the  effect  of  heat  in  expanding 
solids,  or  the  reverse  effect  of  forcible  extension  or  com- 
pression upon  the  temperature  of  a  body,  will  vary 
from  one  substance  to  another,  will  vary  as  the  tem- 
perature is  already  higher  or  lower,  and  will  probably 
follow  a  highly  complex  law,  which  in  some  cases  gives 
negative  or  exceptional  results.  In  crystalline  substances 
the  siime  resciirches  have  to  be  repeated  in  each  distinct 
axial  direction. 

In  the  sciences  of  pure  obser\'ation  again,  such  as  those 
r»f  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  we 
meet  with  many  interesting  series  of  quantitative  deter- 
minations. The  £^)-ca]led  fixed  stars,  as  Giordano  Bruno 
<livined,  are  not  really  fixed,  and  may  be  more  truly 
ilcscribed  as  vast  wandering  orbs,  each  pursuing  its  own 
path  through  sp;ioe.  We  must  then  determine  separately 
for  each  s-tar  the  following  questions  : — 

1 .  Does  it  move  ? 

2.  In  what  dirwtion  { 

"  WattH  'Dictionary  nf  Clioinihtrv,*  vol.  ii.  |>.  7fp. 
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3 .  At  what  velocity  ? 

4.  Is  this  velocity  variable  or  uniform  ? 

5.  If  variable,  according  to  what  law  ? 

6.  Is  the  direction  uniform  ? 

7.  If  not,  what  is  the  form  of  the  apparent  path  ? 

The  successive  answers  to  such  questions  in  the  case  of 
certain  binary  stars,  have  afforded  a  proof  that  the 
motions  are  due  to  a  central  force  coinciding  in  law  with 
gravity,  and  doubtless  identical  with  it.  In  other  cases 
the  motions  are  usually  so  small  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  with  certainty.  A  coincidence 
of  motions  in  some  constellations  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Proctor,  and  the  parallactic  effect  due  to  the  sun's 
proper  motion  has  been  surely  detected  ;  but  the  time  is 
yet  far  off  when  any  general  results  4is  regards  stellar 
motions  can  be  established. 

The  variation  in  the  brightness  of  stars  opens  an  un- 
limited field  for  curious  observation.  There  is  not  a  star 
in  the  heavens  concerning  which  we  might  not  have  to 
determine— 

1 .  Does  it  vary  in  brightness  ? 

2.  Is  the  brightness  increasing  or  decreasing  ? 

3.  Is  the  variation  uniform,  that  is,  simply  proportional 
to  time  ? 

4.  If  not,  according  to  what  law  does  it  vary  ? 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  change  will  probably  be 
found  to  have  a  periodic  character,  in  which  case  several 
other  questions  will  arise,  such  as — 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  the  period  1 

6.  Are  there  minor  periods  within  the  principal 
period  ? 

7.  What  is  the  form  or  law  of  variation  within  the 
period  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  amount  of  variation  ? 


I 
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9.  If  80,  is  it  a  secular,  i.  e.  a  continually  growing 
change,  or  doea  it  give  evidence  of  a  greater  period  ? 

Already  the  periodic  changes  of  a  certain  number  of 
stars  have  been  determined  with  accuracy,  and  tlie  lengths 
of  the  periods  vary  from  less  than  three  days  up  to  in- 
ten'aU  of  time  at  least  250  times  as  great.  Periods 
within  periods  have  also  l»een  detected" 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  in  which  more  complicated 
quantitative  conditions  have  to  be  determined  than  ter- 
restrial magnetism.  Since  the  time  when  the  declination 
of  the  compass  was  first  noticed,  as  eome  suppose  by 
Columbus,  we  have  had  successive  discoveries  from  time 
to  time  of  the  progressive  change  of  decluiation  irom 
century  to  century ;  of  the  jierlodic  character  of  this 
chai^ ;  of  the  difference  of  the  declination  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  of  the  var3*ing  laws  of  the 
change  of  declination  ;  of  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the 
needle,  and  the  corresponding  laws  of  its  periodic  changes ; 
the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  intensities  have  also 
been  the  subject  of  exact  measurement,  and  have  been 
found  to  Tary  by  place  and  time,  like  the  directions  of  the 
needle  ;  daily  and  yearly  periodic  changes  have  aJBO  been 
idelacted,  and  alt  the  elements  are  fotmd  to  be  subject  to 
.1  fltorms  or  abnonnal  perturbatious,  in  which  the 
year  period,  now  known  to  be  common  to  many 
nlations,  u  apparent.  The  complete  solution 
of  the  compact  needle  involves  nothing 
lination  of  itu  poHition  and  oscillatiuus  in 
iffvary  put  of  the  world  at  any  epoch,  the  like  deter- 
mination for  another  epoch,  and  so  on,  time  after  time, 
I  Until  the  periods  of  all  changes  are  ascertained,  and  the 
:er  of  the  variations  determined.  This  one  subject 
to  men  of  science  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  for 

»  Uamboldt'i '  Co*mi>«,'  traunlatril  by  OlU,  v<iL  ui.  p.  138. 
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interesting  quantitative  research?,  in  which  we  shall 
doubtless  at  some  future  time  discover  the  operation  of 
causes  now  most  mysterious  and  unaccoimtable. 

TJie  Methods  of  Accurate  Measvremeni. 

In  studying  the  modes  by  which  physicists  have  ac- 
compUshed  very  exact  measurements,  we  find  that  they 
are  very  various,  but  that  they  may  perhaps  be  reduced 
under  the  following  three  classes  : — 

1.  The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  quantity  to  be 
measured  in  some  determinate  ratio,  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  scope  of  our  senses,  and  to  equate  it  with  the 
standard  unit,  or  some  determinate  multiple  or  sub-mul- 
tiple of  this  unit. 

2.  The  discovery  of  some  natural  conjunction  of  events 
which  will  enable  us  to  compare  directly  the  multiples  of 
the  quantity  with  those  of  the  unit,  or  a  quantity  related 
in  a  definite  ratio  to  that  unit. 

3.  Indirect  measurement,  which  gives  us  not  the  quan- 
tity itself,  but  some  other  quantity  connected  with  it  by 
known  mathematical  relations. 

Conditions  of  Accurate  Measurement. 

Several  conditions  are  requisite  in  order  that  a  mea- 
siu-ement  may  be  made  with  great  accuracy,  and  that 
the  result  may  be  closely  accordant  when  several  inde- 
pendent measurements  are  made. 

In  the  first  place  the  magnitude  must  be  exactly  defined 
by  sharp  terminations,  or  precise  marks  of  inconsiderable 
thickness.  When  a  boundary  is  vague  and  graduated, 
like  the  penumbra  in  a  lunar  eclipse,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  where  the  end  really  is,  and  diflferent  people  will  come 

P  Gauss,     *  General    Theory     of    Terrestrial    Magnetism';    Taylor's 
*  Scientific  Memoirs/  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
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to  diiFerent  results.  We  may  sometimes  overcome  this 
difficulty  to  a  certain  extent,  by  observations  repeated  in 
a  special  manner,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see ;  but  when 
possible,  we  should  choose  opportunities  for  measure- 
ment when  precise  definition  is  easy.  The  moment  of 
occultation  of  a  star  by  the  moon  can  be  observed  with 
great  accuracy,  because  the  star  disappears  with  perfect 
suddenness ;  but  there  are  many  other  astronomical  con- 
jimctions,  eclipses,  transits,  &c.,  which  occupy  a  certain 
length  of  time  in  happening,  and  thus  open  the  way  to 
differences  of  opinion.  It  would  be  impossible  to  observe 
with  precision  the  movements  of  a  body  possessing  no 
definite  points  of  reference.  The  spots  on  the  sun,  for 
instance,  furnish  the  only  direct  criterion  of  its  rotation, 
and  the  possibility  that  these  spots  have  a  tendency  to 
move  in  one  direction  throws  a  doubt  upon  all  deter- 
minations of  the  Sim's  axial  movement. 

The  colours  of  the  complete  spectrum  shade  with  perfect 
continuity  into  each  other,  so  that  their  separation  is 
entirely  an  arbitrary  matter.  Exact  determinations  of 
refractive  indices  would  have  been  impossible,  had  we  not 
the  fixed  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  as  precise  ix)ints 
for  measurement,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  various 
kinds  of  homogeneous  light,  such  as  that  of  sodium,  pos- 
sessing a  nearly  unifonn  length  of  vibration. 

In  the  second  place,  we  cannot  measure  accurately 
unless  we  have  the  means  either  of  multiplying  or  dividing 
a  quantity  without  considerable  error,  so  that  we  may 
corrt^ctly  equate  one  magnitude  with  the  multiple  or  sub- 
multiple  of  the  other.  In  some  cases  we  operate  upon  the 
quantity  to  l)e  measured,  and  bring  it  into  accunite  coin- 
ridcnce  with  the  actual  standard,  as  when  in  photometry 
we  varj'  the  distance  of  our  luminous  Inxly,  until  its 
ilhiininating  power  at  a  certain  j»oint  is  equcil  to  that  of  a 
standard  hunj>.      In  r)ther  casi\s  we  rejieat  the  unit  until  it 
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equals  the  object,  as  in  surveying  land,  or  determining  a 
weight  by  the  balance.  The  requisites  of  accuracy  now 
are  : — ( i )  That  we  can  repeat  unit  after  unit  of  exactly 
equal  magnitude ;  (2)  That  these  can  be  joined  together 
so  that  the  aggregate  shall  really  be  the  sum  of  the 
parts.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  subdivision,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  multiplication  of  subordinate  units. 
In  order  to  measure  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch,  we 
must  be  able  to  add  thousandth  after  thousandth  without 
error  in  the  magnitude  of  these  spaces,  or  in  their  con- 
junction. 

The  condenser  electrometer,  as  remarked  by  Thomson 
and  Tait  %  is  a  good  example  of  an  instrument  unfitted  to 
give  any  sure  measure  of  electro-motive  force,  because  the 
friction  between  the  parts  of  the  condenser  often  produces 
more  electricity  than  the  original  quantity  which  was  to 
be  measured. 


Measuring  Instruments. 

To  consider  the  mechanical  construction  of  scientific 
instruments,  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  in  this  book.  I 
wish  to  point  out  merely  the  general  purpose  of  such 
instruments,  and  the  methods  adopted  to  carry  out  that 
purpose  with  great  precision.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  instrument  which  effects  a  com- 
parison between  two  quantities,  and  the  standard  mag- 
nitude which  often  forms  one  of  the  quantities  compared; 
The  astronomer  s  clock,  for  instance,  is  no  standard  of  the 
efflux  of  time ;  it  serves  but  to  subdivide,  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy,  the  interval  of  successive  passages  of  a 
star  across  the  meridian,  which  it  may  effect  perhaps  to 
the  tenth  part  of  a  second,  or  ^^a^oh  part  of  the  whole. 

«  'Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  sect  326,  p.  108, 
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)  moving  globe  itself  Is  the  real  standard  clock,  and  the 

,  instrument  the  finger  of  the  clock,  while  the  stare 

the  hour,  minute,  and   eecond  marks,  none   the  lees 

useful  or  accurate  because  they  are  disposed  at  unequal 

intervals.     The  photometer  is  a   simple    instrument,  by 

which  we  coinparo  the  relative  intensity  of  rays  of  light 

(ailing  upon  a  given  spot.     The  galvanometer  shows  the 

comparative  intensity  of  electric  currents  ]>as8ing  through 

■a  wire.     The   ctdurimeter  guages  the  quantity   of  heat 

Ipassing  from  a  given   object.     But  no  such  instruments 

IfurTtish  the  standard  unit  in  terms  of  which  our  reeidts  are 

Bto  be  expressed.     In  one  peculiar  case  alone  does  the  same 

■  instrument  combine  the  unit  of  measurement  and  the 
Bineans  of  comparison.  A  theodolite,  mural  circle,  sextant, 
lor  other  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  angular  mag- 
VnitudeM  has  no  ueed  of  au  additional  physical  unit;  for 
\iha  very  circle  it£&lC  or  complete  revolution,  is  the  natural 
I  unit  to  which  all  greater  or  lesser  amounts  of  angular 
I  niAgnitude  are  referred. 

I      llie  result  of  every  measurement  is  to  make  known  the 

■  purely  numerical  ratio  existiiig  between  the  magnitude 

■  to  be  measured,  and  a  certain  other  magnitude,  which 
KeUould,  when  jjosaible,  be  a  fixed  unit  or  stiiudard  magni- 
Itade,  or  at  least  an  intermediate  unit  of  which  the  value 
Bean  bo  uAcertained  iii  terms  of  the  ultimate  standard.    But 

■  though  a  ratio  is  the  required  result,  an  equation  is  the 
nnodo  in  which  the  ratio  ii;  detennined  and  expn:8t>ed.  In 
■.every  nieaiiurement  wo  equate  some  multiple  or  submul- 
[  tiptc  uf  one  quantity,  with  some  multiple  or  Kubmultiple 

of  another,  and  equality  ix  always  the  fact  which  we 
^maoertai^  by  the  senses.  By  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  touch, 
I  we  judge  whetlicr  there  is  a  discrepancy  or  not  between 
■■i¥fo  liglitfl,  two  sounds,  two  inten'als  of  time,  two  liars  of 
nietaL  Often  indetxl  wo  suhetitute  one  sense  for  the  other, 
U8  when  the  efHux  of  time  is  judged  by  the  marks  upon 
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the  staudard  unit  until  we  get  a  magnitude  equal  to  that 
to  be  measured.  Ordinary  measurement  by  a  foot  rule, 
a  surveyor  8  chain,  or  the  excessively  careful  measurements 
of  the  base  line  of  a  trigonometrical  survey  by  standard 
bars  form  a  sufficient  instance  of  this  case. 


In  the  second  case,  where  p  -  =  g^,  we  multiply  or  divide 

if 

a  magnitude  imtU  we  get  what  is  equal  to  the  unit,  or  to 
some  magnitude  easily  comparable  with  it.  As  a  general 
rule  the  quantities  which  we  desire  to  measure  in 
physical  science  are  too  small  rather  than  too  great  for 
easy  determination,  and  the  problem  consists  in  multiply- 
ing them  without  introducing  error.  Thus  the  expansion 
of  a  metallic  bar  when  heated  from  o**  C  to  loo**  may  be 
multiplied  by  a  train  of  levers  or  cog  wheels.  In  the 
common  thermometer  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  is 
rendered  very  apparent,  and  easily  measurable  by  the 
fineness  of  tlie  tube,  and  many  other  cases  might  be 
quoted.  Tliere  are  some  phenomena,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  too  great  or  rapid  to  come  within  the  CcOsy 
range  of  our  senses,  and  oiu*  task  is  then  the  opposite 
one  of  diminution.  Galileo  found  it  difficult  to  measure 
the  velocity  of  a  falling  body,  owing  to  the  very  consider- 
able velocity  acquired  in  a  single  second.  He  adopted 
the  elegant  device,  therefore,  of  lessening  the  rapidity 
by  letting  the  body  roll  down  an  inclined  plane,  which 
enables  us  to  reduce  the  accelerating  force  in  any  required 
ratio.  The  same  piu'pose  is  effected  in  the  well  known 
ex|)eriments  performed  on  Attwoods  machine,  and  the 
measurement  of  gravity  by  the  pendulum  really  depends 
on  the  same  principle  aj)plied  in  a  far  more  advantageous 
manner.  8ir  Charles  Wheatstonc  luus  invented  a  beauti- 
ful method  of  galvanunietry  for  strong  currents,  which 
consists  in  drawing  oif  from  the  main  current  a  certain 
tleterminate  jx^rtion,   which    is  equated   by   the  galvano- 
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meter  to  a  standard  current  ^.  In  short,  he  n[ieasures  not 
the  current  itself  but  a  known  fraction  of  it. 

In  many  electrical  and  other  experiments,  we  wish  to 
measm:e  the  movements  of  a  needle  or  other  body,  which 
are  not  only  very  slight  in  themselves,  but  the  manifes- 
tations of  exceedingly  small  forces.  We  cannot  even 
approach  a  delicately  balanced  needle  without  disturbing 
it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  only  mode  of  proceed* 
ing  with  accuracy,  is  to  attach  a  very  small  mirror  to  the 
moving  body,  and  employ  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from 
the  mirror  as  an  index  of  its  movements.  The  ray  may 
be  considered  quite  incapable  of  affecting  the  body,  and 
yet  by  allowing  the  ray  to  pass  to  a  sufficient  distance, 
the  motions  of  the  mirror  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent.  A  ray  of  light  is  in  fact  a  perfectly  weightless 
finger  or  index  of  indefinite  length,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  angular  deviation  is  by  the  law  of 
reflection  double  that  of  the  mirror.  This  method,  was 
introduced  by  Gauss,  and  is  now  of  great  importance ; 
but  in  WoUaston's  reflecting  goniometer  a  ray  of  light 
had  previously  been  employed  as  an  index  finger.  Lavoi- 
sier  and  Laplace  had  also  used  a  telescope  in  connection 
with  the  pyrometer. 

It  is  a  ^eat  a^Jvantage  in  some  instrumente  that  they 
can  be  readily  made  to  manifest  a  phenomenon  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  by  a  very  slight  change  in  the  construction. 
Thus  either  by  enlarging  the  bulb  or  contracting  the  tube 
of  the  thermometer,  we  can  make  it  give  more  conspicuous 
indications  of  change  of  temperature.  The  barometer,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  gives  the  variations  of  pressure 
on  one  scale.  The  torsion  balance  is  especially  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  delicacy  which  may  be  attained 
by  increasing  the  length  and  lightness  of  the  rod,  and  the 

'  De  la  Rive's  *  Electricity,'  vol.  iL  pp.  897,  98. 
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length  and  thinness  of  the  supporting  tiiread.  Forces  BOl 
mimite  as  the  attraction  of  gravitation  between  two  balls,  I 
or  the  magnetic  and  diamagtietic  attrac-tion  of  comaionv 
liquids  and  gases,  niay  thus  be  made  apparent,  and  eveal 
tneasured.  The  common  chemical  balauce,  too,  is  capable! 
theoretically  of  indetinite  sensibility". 

The  third  mode  of  measurement,  whicli  may  be  calledl 
the  Metliod  of  Repetition,  is  of  such  great  importance  and  I 
interest  that  we  must  consider  it  in  a  separate  section.  Itl 
coiintit^  in  multipl^Tug  both  magnitudes  to  be  comparedl 
until  some  multiple  of  the  first  is  found  Uy  coincide  very! 
nearly  with  some  multiple  of  the  second.  If  the  multipli-  1 
cation  can  be  effected  to  an  indefinite  extent,  without  the  I 
luction  of  countervailing  errors,  the  accuracy  with  I 
tlie  required  ratio  can  W  determined  is  uiUimited,! 
we  thus  aocoimt  for  the  extraordinary  precision  with  I 
which  tntert'als  of  time  in  astronomy  are  compared  to*! 
gether. 

The  fourtli  mode  of  measurement  in  which  we  equate 
rabmuttiples  of  two  magnitudes  is  comparutively  seldom 
etuployod,  because  it  does  not  conduce  to  accuracy.     In 
the  photometer,  jmrhaps,  we  may  be  said  to  use  it ; 
oooipare  the  intensity  of  two  sources  of  tight,  by  placing 
tbem  both  at  such  dii^tancen  from  a  given  surface,  that  the 
light  falling  on  the'  surface  is  tolerable  to  the  eye,,  and  1 
equally  intense  from  each  source.     Since  the  intensity  of  1 
rays  diminishes,  as  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distancc^l 
the  relative  intensities  of  the  luminous  bodies  are  propor>l 
tional  tu  the  squares  of  their  distances.     The  equality  ufl 
intensity  of  two  rays  of  similarly  ailoured  light,  may  be| 
most  accurately  ascertained  in  the  mode  suggested  byj 
Arago,  ttiunc-ly,  b>'  causiug  the  rays  to  pass  in  oppo^tal 
directions  through  two  nearly  Bat  lenses  pressed  together.T 


•  WBlf*  '  DictioDBry  of  CliemUtr}-,'  iLrt  Bnlane*.  rol.  l  p-  487. 
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There  is  an  exact  equation  between  the  intensities  of  the 
beams  when  Newton's  rings  disappear,  the  ring  created 
by  one  ray  being  exactly  the  complement  of  that  created 
by  the  other*. 

The  Method  of  Repetition. 

The  ratio  of  two  quantities  can  be  determined  with 
unlimited  accuracy,  if  we  can  multiply  both  the  object 
of  measurement  and  the  standard  unit  without  error,  and 
then  observe  what  multiple  of  the  one  coincides  or  nearly 
coincides  with  some  multiple  of  the  other.  Although  per- 
fect coincidence  can  never  be  really  attained,  the  error 
thus  arising  may  be  indefinitely  reduced.  For  if  the 
equation        py^qx        be  uncei-tain  to  the  amount  e,  so 

that      py  =  q^±^     then  we  have       p  =  g' - ± -,       and 

«/  if 

as  we  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  y  as  great  as  we 
like  without  increasing  the  error  e,  it  follows  that  we 
can  approximate  as  closely  as  we  like  to  the  required 
ratio  x-^y. 

This  method  of  repetition  is  naturally  employed  when- 
ever quantities  can  be  repeated,  or  repeat  themselves 
without  error  of  juxtaposition,  which  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  heavenly  bodies. 
In  determining  the  length  of  the  sidereal  day,  we  really 
determine  the  ratio  between  the  earth's  revolution  round 
the  sun,  and  its  rotation  on  its  own  axis.  We  might 
ascertain  the  ratio  by  observing  the  successive  passages 
of  a  star  across  the  zenith,  and  comparing  the  interval  by 
a  good  clock  with  that  between  two  passages  of  the  sun, 
the  diflference  being  due  to  the  angular  movement  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun.  In  such  observations  we  should 
have  an  error  of  a  considerable  part  of  a  second  at  each 

*  Humboldt's  'Cosmos,'  (Bohn),  vol.  iii.  p.  129. 
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observation,  in  addition  to  the  irregularities  of  the  clock. 
But  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  repeat  themselves  day 
after  day,  and  y.ear  after  year,  without  the  slightest  in- 
terval between  the  end  of  one  period  and  the  beginning 
of  another.  The  operation  of  multiplication  is  perfectly 
performed  for  us  by  nature.  If,  then,  we  can  find  an  obser- 
vation  of  the  passage  of  a  star  across  the  meridian  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  that  is  of  the  interval  of  time  between 
the  passage  of  the  sun  and  the  star,  the  instrumental 
errors  in  measuring  this  interval  by  a  clock  and  telescope 
may  be  greater  than  in  the  present  day,  but  will  be 
divided  by  about  36,524  days,  and  rendered  excessively 
small.  It  is  thus  that  astronomers  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  ratio  of  tlie  mean  solar  to  the  sideral  day 
to  the  8th  place  of  decimals  (1*00273791  to  1),  or  to  the 
hundred  millionth  part,  probably  the  most  accurate  result 
of  measurement  in  the  whole  range  of  science. 

The  antiquity  of  this  mode  of  comparison  is  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  astronomy  itself.  Hipparchus  made  the 
first  clear  apj>lication  of  it,  when  he  compared  his  own 
ul)servations  with  those  of  Aristarchus,  made  145  years 
previously  ",  and  thus  ascertained  the  length  of  the  year. 
This  calcuhition  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
attempt  at  an  exact  determination  of  the  constants  of 
nature.  The  method  is  the  main  resource  of  iistronomers ; 
Tvchci,  for  instance,  detected  the  slow  diminution  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  earth  s  axis,  by  the  comparison  of  ob- 
ser\'ations  at  long  interviils.  Living  astronomers  use  the 
iiR'thod  as  much  as  earlier  ones  ;  but  so  superior  in  ac- 
curacy are  all  observations  taken  during  the  last  hundred 
yt'urs  to  all  previous  ones,  that  it  is  often  found  pre- 
ferable to  take  a  shorter  interval,  rather  than  incur  the 
risk  of  greater  instrumental  errors  in  the  earlier  observa- 
tions. 

"  Montuda.  *  Ilistoire  (U»h  Mathcnmli<iue8/  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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It  is  obvious  that  many  of  ihe  slower  clianges  of  the 
lieavenly  bodies  must  require  the  lapse  of  large  intervals 
of  time  to  render  their  amount  perceptible.  Hipparchus 
could  not  possibly  have  discovered  many  of  the  smaller 
inequalities  of  the  heavenly  motions,  because  there  were 
no  previous  observations  of  sufficient  age  or  exactness  to 
exhibit  them.  And  just  as  the  observations  of  Hipparchus 
formed  the  starting-point  for  subsequent  comparisons,  so 
a  large  part  of  the  labour  of  present  astronomers  is  di- 
rected to  recording  the  present  state  of  the  heavens  so 
exactly,  that  future  generations  of  astronomers  may  detect 
many  changes,  which  cannot  possibly  become  known  in 
the  present  age. 

The  principle  of  repetition  was  very  ingeniously  em- 
ployed in  an  instrument  first  proposed  by  Mayer  in  1767, 
and  carried  into  practice  in  the  Repeating  Circle  of  Borda  ^. 
The  exact  measurement  of  angles  is  indispensable,  not 
only  in  astronomy  but  also  in  trigonometrical  surveys,  and 
the  highest  skill  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  gradu- 
ated circle  and  telescope  will  not  prevent  terminal  errors 
of  considerable  amount.  If  instead  of  one  telescope,  the 
circle  be  provided  with  two  similar  telescopes,  these  may 
be  alternately  directed  to  two  distant  points,  say  the 
marks  in  a  trigonometrical  survey,  so  that  the  circle  shall 
l>e  turned  through  any  multiple  of  the  angle  subtended 
by  those  marks,  before  the  amount  of  the  angular  revolu- 
tion is  read  off  upon  the  graduated  circle.  Theoretically 
speaking,  all  error  arising  from  imperfect  graduation  might 
thus  be  indefinitely  reduced,  being  divided  by  the  number 
of  repetitions.  In  practice,  however,  the  advantage  of 
the  invention  is  not  found  to  be  great,  probably  because 
a  certain  error  is  introduced  at  each  observation  in  the 
changing  or  fixing  of  the  telescopes.     It  is  moreover  in- 

^'  Young,  'Works,'  vol.  ii.  p.  546. 
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applicable  to  moving  objects  like  the  heavenly  bodies,  so 
that  its  use  is  confined  to  important  trigonometrical 
surveys. 

The  pendulum  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  instruments, 
chiefly  because  it  naturally  admits  of  almost  indefinite 
repetition.  Since  the  force  of  gravity  never  ceases,  one 
swing  of  the  pendulum  is  no  sooner  ended  than  the  other 
is  begun,  so  that  the  juxtaposition  of  successive  units  is 
absolutely  perfect.  Provided  that  the  oscillations  be  equal, 
then  one  thousand  oscillations  will  occupy  exactly  one 
thousand  times  as  great  an  interval  of  time  as  one  oscil- 
lation. Not  only  is  the  subdivision  of  time  entirely  de- 
pendent on  this  fact,  but  in  the  accurate  measurement  of 
gravity,  and  many  important  determination  it  is  of 
the  greatest  service.  In  the  deepest  mine,  we  coidd  not 
observe  the  rapidity  of  fall  of  a  lK)dy  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  and  the  measurement  of  its  velocity 
would  be  difficult,  and  subject  to  uncertain  errors  from 
resistance  of  air,  &c.  In  the  pendulum,  we  have  a  body 
which  can  be  kept  rising  and  falling  for  many  hours,  in 
a  medium  entirely  under  our  command  or  if  desirable  in 
a  vacuum.  Moi  cover,  the  comparative  force  of  gravity  at 
dirterent  points,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  mine  for 
instance,  can  be  iletennined  with  wonderful  i)recision,  by 
comparing  tlu*  f>scillati(nis  of  two  exactly  similar  pendu- 
lums, with  the  aid  of  electric  clock  signals.  To  ascertain 
the  comparotive  lengths  of  vibration  of  two  pendulums,  it 
is  only  requisite  to  swing  them  one  in  front  of  the  other, 
to  record  by  a  chxtk  the  moment  when  they  coincide  in 
swing,  so  that  one  hides  the  other,  and  then  count  the 
numU'r  of  vibrations  until  they  again  come  to  similar 
(•(»incitltMK*c.  If  one  pendulum  makes  m  vibrations  and 
the  otlicT  ;/,  wr  at  once  have  our  equation  ]m  =  qm; 
which  gives  the  IcnL^tli  of  vibration  of  either  pendulum  in 
t4*nns  of  the  other.     Th\s  method  of  coincidence,  embody- 

/     2 
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ing  the  principle  of  repetition  in  perfection,  was  employed 
with  wonderful  skill  by  Sir  George  Airy,  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  Density  of  the  Earth  at  the  Harton  Colliery  ; 
the  pendulums  "above  and  below  being  compared  with 
clocks,  which  again  were  compared  with  each  other  by 
electric  signals.  So  exceedingly  accurate  was  this  method 
of  observation,  as  carried  out  by  Sir  George  Airy,  that  he 
was  able  to  measure  a  total  diflference  in  the  vibrations  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft,  amounting  to  only  2*24 
seconds  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  with  an  error  of  less 
than  one  hundredth  part  of  a  second,  or  one  part  in 
8,640,ocx)  of  the  whole  day  ^. 

The  principle  of  repetition  has  been  elegantly  applied 
in  observing  the  motion  of  waves  in  water.  If  the  canal 
in  which  the  experiments  are  made  be  short,  say  twenty 
feet  long,  the  waves  will  pass  through  it  so  rapidly  that 
an  observation  of  one  length,  as  practised  by  Walker,  will 
be  subject  to  much  tenninal  error,  even  when  the.  observer 
is  very  skilful.  But  it  is  a  result  of  the  undulator}"  theory 
that  a  wave  is  quite  unaltered,  and  loses  no  time  by  com- 
plete reflection,  so  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  travel  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  same  canal,  and  its  motion,  say 
through  sixty  lengths,  or  1 2cx>  feet,  may  be  observed  with 
the  same  accuracy  as  in  a  canal  1200  feet  long,  with  the 
advantage  of  greater  uniformity  in  the  condition  of  the 
canal  and  waters.  It  is  always  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
bring  an  experiment  into  a  small  compass,  so  as  to  be  well 
under  command,  and  yet  we  may  often  by  repetition 
enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  extensive  obser- 
vation. 

One  reason  of  the  great  accuracy  of  weighing  with  a 
good  balance  is  the  fact,  that  weights  placed  in  the  same 

*  'Philosophical  Transactions/  (1856)  vol.  146,  Part  i.  p.  297. 
y  Airy,  *  On  Tides  and  Waves,'  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  p.  345. 
Scott  Russell,  *  British  Association  Report,'  1837,  p.  432. 
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scale  are  naturally  added  together  without  the  slightest 
error.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  precise  juxtaposition 
of  two  grammes,  but  the  juxtaposition  of  two  metre  mea- 
sures can  only  be  effected  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  the 
use  of  microscopes  and  many  precautions.  Hence,  the 
extreme  trouble  and  cost  attaching  to  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  a  base  line  for  a  survey,  the  risk  of  error  entering 
at  every  juxtaposition  of  the  measuring  bars,  and  indefatig- 
able attention  to  all  the  requisite  precautions  being  neces- 
sary throughout  the  operation  ^. 

Measurements  by  Natural  Coincidence, 

In  certain  cases  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  circumstances 
enables  us  to  dispense  more  or  less  with  instrumental 
aids,  and  to  obtain  the  most  exact  numerical  results  in 
the  simplest  manner.  The  mere  fact,  for  instance,  that 
no  human  being  has  ever  seen  a  different  face  of  the  moon 
from  that  familiar  to  us,  conclusively  proves  that  the 
period  of  rotation  of  the  moon  on  its  own  axis  is  equal 
to  that  of  it8  revolution  round  the  earth.  Not  only  have 
we  the  repetition  of  these  movements  during  iocx>  or 
2cx>3  years  at  least,  but  we  have  observations  made  for 
us  at  very  remote  periods,  free  from  instrumental  error, 
no  instrument  being  needed.  We  learn  that  the  seventh 
satellite  of  Saturn  is  subject  to  a  similar  law,  because  its 
light  undergoes  a  variation  in  each  revolution,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  some  dark  tract  of  land  ;  now  this  failure 
of  light  always  occurs  while  it  is  in  the  same  position 
relative  to  Saturn,  clearly  proving  the  equality  of  the 
axial  and  revolutioiial  periods,  as  Huyghens  perceived*. 

*  Hernchel'B,  *  Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects/  p.  184. 

•  '  Hugenii  CoHraotheoros/  pp.   11 7-1 8.    Laplace's  'Syst^me,'  trau  s- 
lated,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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iikkIcs.  Wlien  the  moon  is  exactly  half  full,  the  moon, 
8un,  and  earth,  are  at  the  angles  of  a  right-cingled  triangle. 
He  proposed  therefore  at  such  a  time  to  measure  the 
moon's  elongation  from  the  sun,  which  would  give  him 
the  two  other  angles  of  the  triangle,  and  enable  him  to 
judge  of  the  comparative  distiuices  of  the  moon  and  sun 
from  the  earth.  His  result,  though  very  rude,  was  far 
more  accurate  than  any  notions  previously  entertained, 
and  enabled  him  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  comparative 
magnitudes  of  the  bodies.  Eclipses  of  the  moon  were  also 
very  useful  in  ascertaining  the  longitudes  of  the  stars, 
which  were  invisible  when  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon. 
For  the  moon  when  eclipsed  must  be  i8o**  distant  from 
the  sun ;  hence  it  was  only  requisite  to  measure  the 
distance  of  a  fixed  star  in  longitude  from  the  eclipsed 
moon  to  obtain  with  ease  its  angular  distance  from  the 
sun. 

In  later  times  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter  have  usefully 
fierved  to  give  a  measure  of  an  angle  ;  for  at  the  middle 
moment  of  the  eclipse  the  siitellite  must  l)c  exactly  in  the 
same  stniight  line  with  the  planet  and  sun,  so  that  we 
can  learn  from  the  known  laws  of  movement  of  the 
satellite  the  longitude  of  Jupiter  as  seen  from  the  sun. 
If  at  the  siune  time  we  measure  the  elongation  or  ap- 
j  areut  angular  <listance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun,  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  we  have  all  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
I  between  Jupiter,  the  sun,  and  the  earth,  and  can  cal- 
cuhito  the  comparative  inagnitu<les  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  by  simple  trigonometry. 

TIh;  transits  «»f  Venus  over  the  sun's  face  are  other 
natur.d  events  which  seem  to  give  most  accurate  mejusure- 
iiirnts  of  tin;  sun's  parallax,  or  apparent  difterence  of 
position  as  seen  from  distant  points  of  the  earth  s  surface. 
Tin-  sun  forms  a  kind  of  background  on  which  the  place 
of  the  jilanet  is  marke<l,  and  serves  as  a  meaMiring  instru- 
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ment  free  from  all  the  errors  of  construction,  which  afiect 
human  instruments.  The  rotation  of  the  earth,  too,  by 
variously  affecting  the  apparent  velocity  of  ingress  or 
egress  of  Venus,  as  seen  from  different  places,  discloses 
the  amount  of  the  parallax.  It  has  been  sufficiently 
shown  that  by  rightly  choosing  the  moments  of  obser- 
vation, the  planetary  bodies  may  often  be  made  to  reveal 
their  relative  distance,  to  measure  their  own  position,  to 
record  their  own  movements  with  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. With  the  improvement  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, such  conjunctions  become  less  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  the  science,  but  it  will  always  remain  ad- 
vantageous to  choose  those  moments  for  observation 
when  instrumental  errors  enter  with  the  least  effect. 

In  other  sciences,  exact  quantitative  laws  can  occasion- 
ally be  obtained  without  instrumental  measurement,  as 
when  we  learn  the  exactly  equal  velocity  of  soimds  of 
different  pitch,  by  observing  that  a  peal  of  bells  or  a 
musical  performance  is  heard  harmoniously  at  any  dis- 
tance to  which  the  soimd  penetrates ;  this  could  not  be 
the  case,  as  Newton  remarked,  if  one  sound  overtook 
the  other.  One  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
atomic  theory,  was  proved  by  implication,  before  the  use 
of  the  balance  was  introduced  into  chemistry.  Wenzel 
observed,  before  1777,  that  when  two  neutral  substances 
decompose  each  other,  the  resulting  salts  are  also  neutral. 
In  mixing  sodium  sulphate  and  barium  nitrate,  we 
obtain  insoluble  barium  sulphate  and  neutral  sodium 
nitrate.  This  result  could  not  follow  unless  the  nitric 
acid,  requisite  to  saturate  one  atom  of  sodium,  were 
exactly  equal  to  that  required  by  one  atom  of  barium, 
so  that  an  exchange  could  take  place  without  leaving 
either  acid  or  base  in  excess  \ 

A  very  important  principle  of  mechanics  may  also  be 

d  Daubeny,  *  Atomic  Theory/  p.  30. 
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established  by  a  simple  acoustical  observation.  When 
a  rod  or  tongue  of  metal  fixed  at  one  end  is  set  in 
vibration,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  may  be  observed  to 
be  exactly  the  same,  whether  the  vibrations  be  small  or 
great;  hence  the  oscillations  are  isochronous,  or  equally 
rapid,  independently  of  their  magnitude.  On  the  ground 
of  theory,  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  result  only 
happens  when  the  flexure  is  proportional  to  the  deflecting 
force.  Thus  the  simple  observation  that  the  pitch  of 
the  sound  of  a  harmonium,  for  instance,  does  not  change 
with  its  loudness,  establishes  an  exact  law  of  nature  ®. 

A  closely  similar  instance  is  found  in  the  proof  that  the 
intensity  of  light  or  heat  rayB  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  increases.  For  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude certainly  varies  according  to  this  law;  hence,  if  the 
intensity  of  light  varied  according  to  any  other  law,  the 
brightness  of  an  object  would  be  dtBTerent  at  different 
distances,  which  is  not  observed  to  be  the  case.  Melloni 
applied  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form,  to  the  radiation  of  heat-rays  T 


Modes  of  Indirect  Measurement. 

Some  of  the  niost  conspicuously  beautiful  experiments 
in  the  whole  range  of  science,  have  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  indirectly  measuring  quantities,  which  in  their 
extreme  greatness  or  smallness  surpass  the  powers  of 
sense.  All  that  we  need  to  do,  is  to  discover  some 
other  conveniently  measurable  phenomenon,  which  is  re- 
lated in  a  known  ratio  or  according  to  a  known  law, 
however  compliaited,  with  that  to  be  measured.     Having 

*•  Jamin,  '(ours  dc  PhyRique,'  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

'  Balfour  Stewarts,  *  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat,'  ist  etlit.  pp.  164, 
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once  obtained  experimental  data,  there  is  no  further 
difficulty  beyond  that  of  arithmetic  or  algebraic  calcu- 
lation. 

Gold  is  reduced  by  the  gold-beater  to  leaves  so  thin, 
that  the  most  powerful  microscope  would  not  detect  any 
measurable  thickness.  If  we  laid  several  hundred  leaves 
upon  each  other  to  multiply  the  thickness,  we  should 
still  have  no  more  than  j^th  of  an  inch  at  the  most  to 
measure,  and  the  errors  arising  in  the  superposition  and 
measurement  would  be  considerable.  But  we  can  readily 
obtain  an  exact  result  through  the  connected  amount  of 
weight.  Faraday  weighed  2000  leaves  of  gold,  each 
3f  inch  square,  and  found  them  equal  to  384  grains. 
From  the  known  specific  gravity  of  gold,  it  was  easy  to 
calculate  that  the  average  thickness  of  the  leaves  was 
of  an  inch  &. 


2  82.000 


We  must  ascribe  to  Newton  the  honour  of  leading  the 
way  in  methods  of  minute  measurement.  He  did  not 
call  waves  of  light  by  their  right  name,  and  did  not 
understand  their  nature ;  yet  he  measured  their  length, 
though  it  did  not  exceed  the  2,ooo,ocx>th  part  of  a  metre 
or  the  one  fifty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  He  pressed 
together  two  lenses  of  very  large  but  known  radii.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  calculate  the  interval  between  the 
lenses  at  any  point,  by  measuring  the  distance  from  the 
central  point  of  contact.  Now,  with  homogeneous  rays  the 
successive  rings  of  light  and  darkness  mark  the  points  at 
which  the  interval  between  the  lenses  is  equal  to  one 
half,  or  any  multiple  of  half  a  vibration  of  the  light,  so 
that  the  length  of  the  vibration  became  known.  In  a 
similar  manner  many  phenomena  of  interference  of  rays 
of  light  admit  of  the  measurement  of  the  wave  lengths. 
The  fringes  of  interference  arise  from  rays  of  light  which 
cross  each  other  at  a  small   angle,  and   an   excessively 

8  Faraday,  'Chemical  Researches/  p.  393. 
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minute  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  waves  makes  a 
very  perceptible  difference  in  the  position  of  the  point 
at  which  two  rays  will  interfere  and  produce  darkness. 

M.  Fizeau  has  recently  employed  Newton's  rings  in  an 
inverse  manner,  to  measure  small  amounts  of  motion.  By 
merely  counting  the  number  of  rings  of  sodium  mono- 
chromatic light  passing  a  certain  point  where  two  glass 
plates  are  in  close  proximity,  he  is  able  to  ascertain  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  and  ease  the  change  of  distance 
between  these  glasses,  produced,  for  instance,  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  metallic  bar,  connected  with  one  of  the  glass 
plates'". 

Nothing  excites  more  admiration  than  the  mode  in 
which  scientific  observers  can  occasionally  measure  quan- 
tities, which  seem  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  obser- 
vation. We  know  the  avei^age  depth  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  be  14,190  feet,  not  by  actual  sounding,  which 
would  be  impracticable  in  sufficient  detail,  but  by  noticing 
the  rate  of  transmission  of  earthquake  waves  from  the 
South  American  to  the  opposite  coasts,  the  rate  of  move- 
ment being  connected  by  theory  with  the  depth  of  the 
water  ^  In  the  same  way  the  average  depth  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  inferred  to  be  no  less  than  22,157  feet, 
from  the  velocity  of  the  ordinary  tidal  waves.  A  tidal 
wave  again  gives  beautiful  evidence  of  an  effect  of  the 
law  of  gravity,  which  we  could  never  in  any  other  way 
detect.     Ne\vton  estimated  that  the  moon  s  force  in  mov- 

hiir  the  ocean  is  only      ^  part  of  the  whole  force  of 

'^  "     2^87 1, 400^ 

gnivity,  which  even  the  pendulum,  used  with  the  utmost 

skill,  would  fail  to  render  apparent.     Yet  the  immense 

extent  of  the  ocean  allows  the  accumulation  of  the  effect 

into  a  verj'  {ialpable  amount  ;   and  from  the  comparative 

*»  *  Procetxlin^s  of  th**  Royal  S<Kit^ty/  jotli  Nuveinl>€r,  1866. 
*   IIi»nM;hcl,  '  Physical  Cicography,'  §  40. 
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heights  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides,  Newton  roughly 
estimated  the  comparative  forces  of  the  moon  s  and  sun's 
gravity  at  the  earth  ^. 

A  few  years  ago  it  might  have  seemed  impossible  that 
we  should  ever  measure  the  velocity  with  which  a  star 
approaches  or  recedes  from  the  earth,  since  the  apparent 
position  of  the  star  is  thereby  unaltered.  But  the  spec- 
troscope now  enables  us  to  detect  and  even  measure  such 
motion  with  considerable  accuracy,  by  the  alteration  which 
it  causes  in  the  apparent  rapidity  of  vibration,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  refrangibility  of  rays  of  light  of  definite 
coloin:.  And  while  our  estimates  of  the  lateral  move- 
ments of  stars  depend  upon  our  very  uncertain  know- 
ledge of  their  distance,  the  spectroscope  gives  the  motion 
in  another  direction  in  absolute  quantity,  irrespective  of 
all  other  quantities  known  or  unknown,  excepting  the 
motion  of  the  earth  itself  I 

The  rapidity  of  vibration  for  each  musical  tone,  hav- 
ing been  accurately  determined  by  comparison  with  the 
Syren  (p.  12),  we  can  use  sounds  as  indirect  indications  of 
rapid  vibrations.  It  is  now  known  that  the  contraction  of 
a  muscle  arises  from  the  periodical  contractions  of  each 
separate  fibre,  and  from  a  faint  soimd  or  susurrus  which 
accompanies  the  action  of  a  muscle,  it  is  inferred  that 

each  contraction  lasts  for  about  — ^  of  a  second.     Minute 

300 

quantities  of  radiant  heat  are  now  always  measured  indi- 
rectly by  the  electricity  which  they  produce  when  falling 
upon  a  thermopile.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  method 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  power  of  multiplication  at  several 
points  in  the  apparatus.  The  number  of  elements  or  junc- 
tions of  different  metals  in  the  thermopile  can  be  increased 

^  *  Principia,'  bk.  iii.  Prop.  37,  *  Corollaries,'  2  and  3.  Motte*B  trans- 
lation, vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

J  Eoscoe's,  *  Spectrum,  Analysis,'  ist  ed.  p.  296. 
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8o  that  the  tension  of  the  electric  current  derived  from 
tlie  same  intensity  of  radiation  is  multiplied  ;  the  effect  of 
the  current  upon  the  magnetic  needle  can  be  multiplied 
within  certain  bounds,  by  passing  the  current  many  times 
round  it  in  a  coil ;  the  excursions  of  the  needle  can  be 
increased  by  rendering  it  astatic  and  increasing  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  suspension  ;  lastly,  the  angular  divergence  can 
be  observed,  with  any  required  accuracy,  by  the  use  of  an 
attached  mirror  and  distant  scale  viewed  through  a  tele- 
scope (p.  234).  Such  is  the  delicacy  of  this  method  of 
measuring  heat,  that  Dr.  Joule  succeeded  in  making  a 

thermopile  which  would  uidicate  a  difference  of  — —  part 

of  a  degree  centigrade  "^ 

A  striking  case  of  indirect  measurement  is  ^mished  by 
the  revolving  mirror  of  Wheatstone  and  Foucault,  whereby 
a  minute  interval  of  time  is  estimated  in  the  form  of  an 
angular  deviation.  AVlieatstone  viewed  an  electric  spark 
in  a  mirror  rotating  so  rapidly,  that  if  the  duration  of  the 

spark  had  been  more  than  -       —  of  a  second,  the  point  of 

lij^ht  would  have  appeared  elongated  to  an  angular  extent 
of  tiiie-half  degree.  In  the  spark,  as  drawn  directly  from  a 
Leyden  jar,  no  elongation  was  apj^arent,  so  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  spark  was  immeasurably  small ;  but  when  the 
ilischarge  took  place  through  a  bad  conductor,  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  spark  denoted  a  sensible  duration".  In  the 
hands  of  Foucault  the  lotating  mirror  gave  a  measure 
uf  the  time  oceuj)ied  by  li<:ht  in  passing  through  a  few 
metres  of  space. 

CothjKirnfiVi'  [\sr  (tf  Mmsurin<j  Iiusfrumrhfs. 
In  alnio>t  every  ease  a  measuring   instrument   serves, 

•»»  •  riiilonopliicul  TnniMicti<»n>i'  ( iS.^,9),  vol.  o.xlix.  p.  94. 
"  Wiitt>'  *  l>ictiotiaiy  of  Clit'iniMrv.'  vol.  ii.  p.  39,^. 
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and  should  serve  only  as  a  means  of  comparison  between 
two  or  more  magnitudes.  As  a  general  rule,  we  should 
not  even  attempt  to  make  the  divisions  of  the  measuring 
scale  exact  multiples  or  submultiples  of  .the  unit,  but, 
regarding  them  as  arbitrary  marks,  should  determine  their 
values  by  comparison  with  the  standard  itself.  Hiu8  the 
])erpendicular  wires  in  the  field  of  a  transit  telescope,  are 
fixed  at  nearly  equal  but  arbitrary  distances,  and  those 
distances  are  afterwards  determined,  as  first  suggested  by 
Malvasia,  by  watching  the  passage  of  star  after  star  across 
them,  and  noting  the  intervals  of  time  by  the  clock. 
Owing  to  the  perfectly  regular  motion  of  the  earth,  these 
time  intervals  give  an  exact  determination  of  the  angular 
intervals.  In  the  same  way,  the  angular  value  of  each 
turn  of  the  screw  micrometer  attached  to  a  telescope,  can 
be  easily  and  accurately  ascertained. 

When  a  thermopile  is  used  to  observe  radiant  heat,  it 
would  be  almost  imj^ossible  to  calculate  on  A  'priori 
grounds  what  is  the  value  of  each  division  of  the  galvano- 
meter circle,  and  still  more  difficult  to  construct  a  galva- 
nometer, so  that  each  division  should  have  a  given  value. 
But  this  is  quite  uimecessary,  because  by  placing  the  ther- 
mopile before  a  body  of  known  dimensions,  at  a  known 
distance,  with  a  known  temperature,  and  radiating  power, 
we  measure  a  known  amount  of  radiant  heat,  and  in- 
versely measure  the  value  of  the  indications  of  the  ther- 
mopile. In  a  similar  way  Mr.  Joule  ascertained  the  actual 
temperature  produced  by  the  compression  of  bars  of  metal. 
For  having  inserted  a  simple  thermopile  composed  of  a 
single  junction  of  copper  and  iron  wire,  and  noted  the 
deflections  of  the  galvanometer,  he  had  only  to  dip  the 
bars  into  water  of  different  temperatures,  until  lie  pro- 
duced a  like  deflection,  in  order  to  ascei+ain  the  temperature 
developed  by  pressure^. 

*»  * Pliilopopliicnl  Tmnsnctions*  (1859),  ^'^l-  cxlix.  p.  119,  &c. 
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In  many  instances  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  accept  a 
very  Ciirefully  constructed  instrument  as  a  standard,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  standard  barometer.  But  it  is  then  best  to 
treat  all  inferior  instruments  comparatively  only,  and 
determine  the  values  of  their  scales  by  comparison  with 
the  assun^ed  standard. 

Systematic  Performance  of  Measurements. 

When  a  large  number  of  accurate  measurements  have 
to  l)e  effected,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  determinations  with  scrupulous  care,  and  after- 
wards use  them  as  points  of  reference  for  the  remaining 
tleterminations.  In  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  a  coun- 
tr5%  the  principal  triangulation  fixes  the  relative  positions 
(ukI  distances  of  a  few  j)oints  with  rigid  iiccuracy.  A 
minor  triangulation  refers  every  i)rominent  hill  or  village 
to  one  of  the  principal  points,  and  then  the  details  are 
fillwl  in  by  reference  to  the  secondary  points.  The  survey 
of  the  heavens  is  oflected  in  a  like  manner.  The  ancient 
a.«itn»nomers  euiiij>ared  the  rijj^ht  ascensions  of  a  few  j)rin- 
eipal  stars  with  the  moon,  and  thus  ascertained  their  j)osi- 
tioiis  with  regard  to  the  sun  :  the  minor  stars  were  after- 
wards refeiTed  to  the  principal  stars.  Tycho  followed 
the  siime  method,  excej)t  that  he  used  the  more  sh)wly 
moving  planet  Venus  instead  of  the  moon.  Flamst<3ed 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  about  seven  stars,  favourably 
situati'd  at  points  all  round  the  heavens.  The  distances 
of  the  other  stars  fn»m  tlu*se  standard  points,  were  deter- 
niiued  in  his  early  (»bsi»rvations  by  llie  use*  of  the  rjuadrantP. 
Kven  siiK'e  thi*  intnHhution  of  the  transit  telescoj)e  and 
mural  circle,  tallies  of  standard  stars  are  formed  at 
( ir<-t*nwich,   the    onsitidns   l»eini^    determined   with    every 

I'   li:iil\'?<  'A«MoUlit    nf    ri;mi^t«'<Ml.'   H|i.     ^7^     3S0. 
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c-->>!i^ie    :r:r:T:]rs»:v.  ^:  ZiiJikz  tLev  .an  b^r  -rnirLLved  tor  par- 
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^<tr,::r.  We  rei-^-ilre  :•:  'MC-rarr  the  tittshiei  of  water 
aryi  Siir  -scith  greau  •:arf:.  ind  'Le  ol  cnp^irative  decades  uf 
anv  t-jr-'j  i'lV^t^tr-c-es  wLi^cver  ctin  ihea  be  with  ease 
aacertairied. 

In  coTfipaririCf  a  very  srnriiC  wiiK  ;&  very  small  magni- 
tude, it  fii  tjst^aUv  d«rsiraVIe  to  brtak  up  tKe  process  into 
ijfjveral  -iteps*.  uiir.^  ii-tenueiiate  terms  of  compaiison. 
We  j-hoijld  iiever  think  of  mcaaiirincr  the  distance  fiom 
I>>ndorj  to  E'linbur^h  by  laying  down  measuring  rods 
i)\Ton,:h(n\t  tFie  whole  di-tance.  A  base  of  several  miles 
iri  length  J.-,  h/A^^hfl  on  level  groimd.  and  compared  on 
the  one  h;ind  with  the  standard  vard,  and  on  the  other 
with  t}*e  distance  of  London  and  Edinbursrh,  or  anv  other 
two  \ffAuU,  hy  trigonometrical  survey.  It  would  be  ex- 
cf'j'jVmfdy  diffienlt  to  comj»are  the  light  of  a  star  with 
that  of  tlje  .sun,  which  would  be  about  thirtv  thousand 

m 

jriillion  time.s  greater;  but  Sir  J.  HerscheH  effected  the 
cronifiari.H/in  by  uning  the  full  moon  as  an  intermediate 
unit.  Wol);i«ton  ascertained  that  the  sun  gave  801,072 
times  a.H  much  light  as  the  full  moon,  and  Herschel 
detftnninerl  that  the  light  of  the  latter  exceeded  that  of 
a  C'frnt;iijri  27,408  times,  so  that  we  find  the  ratio  be- 
twfjen  tlxj  light  of  the  .sun  and  star  to  be  that  of  about 

22/ )()(),()( )(),<)<jO  to  I. 

27ie  Pendulum. 

Ity  far  tlie  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  all  instru- 
mentH   of  measurement   is   the    pendulum.      Consisting 

'I  Hcmhel'R  'Astronomy/  §  817,  4tli.  ed.  p.  553. 
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merely  of  a  heavy  body  suspended  freely  at  an  invari- 
able distance  from  a  fixed  point,  it  is  the  most  simple 
in  construction ;  and  yet  all  the  highest  problems  of  phy- 
sical measurement  depend  upon  its  careful  use.  Its 
excessive  value  arises  from  two  circimtistances,  which 
render  it  at  once  most  accurate  and  indispensable. 

(i)  The  method  of  repetition  is  eminently  appUcablo 
to  it,  as  already  described  (p.  339.) 

(2)  Unlike  any  other  instrument,  it  connects  together 
three  different  variable  quantities,  those  of  space,  time, 
and  force. 

In  most  works  on  natural  philosophy  it  is  shown,  that 
when  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  are  infinitely  small, 
the  square  of  the  time  occupied  by  an  oscillation  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  penduluna,  and  indirectly 
proportional  to  the  force  affecting  it,  of  whatever  kind. 
The  whole  theory  of  the  pendulum  is  contained  in  the 
formula,  first  given  by  Huyghens  in  his  Horologium  Oscil- 
latorium, 

time   of  oscillation  =  3' 14 1 59.  .    x  a  /  !^^^^  I^^^^^"!!l 

\/  force. 

The  quantity  31 41 59  is  the  constant  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference and  radius  of  a  circle,  and  is  of  course  known  with 
accuracy.  Hence,  any  two  of  the  three  quantities  con- 
c^*rned  being  given,  the  third  may  be  found ;  or  any  two 
being  maintained  invariable,  the  third  will  be  invariable. 
Thus  a  pendulum  of  invariable  length  suspended  at  the 
sjimu  place,  where  the  force  of  gravity  may  be  considered 
uniform,  furnishes  a  theoretically  perfect  measure  of  time. 
The  siiine  invariable  pendulum  being  made  to  vibrate  at 
different  |H/nits  of  the  earths  surface,  and  the  time  of 
vibration  being  astronomically  determined,  the  force  of 
gravity  lxM:omes  accurately  kno^nl.  Finally,  with  a  known 
force  of  gnivity,  and  time  of  vibration  asceitained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  stars,  the  length  is  determinate. 

A  a 
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In  the  first  use  all  astronomical  observations  depend 
upon  it.  In  the  second  employment  it  has  been  almost 
equally  indispensable.  The  primary  principle  that  gravity 
is  equal  in  all  matter  was  proved  by  Newton's  and  Gauss' 
pendulum  experiments.  The  torsion  pendulum  of  Michell, 
Cavendish,  and  Baily,  depending  upon  exactly  the  same 
principles  as  the  ordinary  pendulum,  gave  the  density  of 
the  earth,  one  of  the  foremost  natural  constants.  Kater 
and  Sabine,  by  penduliun  observations  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth,  ascertained  the  variation  of  gravity,  whence 
comes  a  determination  of  the  earth's  ellipticity.  The  laws 
of  electric  and  magnetic  attraction  have  also  been  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  vibrations,  which  is  in  constant 
use  in  the  measurement  of  the  horizontal  force  of  terres- 
trial magnetism. 

We  must  not  confuse  with  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
pendulimi  its  application  by  Newton,  to  show  the  absence 
of  internal  friction  against  space  ^,  or  to  ascertain  the  laws 
of  motion  and  elasticitv^.  In  such  cases  the  extent  of 
vibration  is  the  quantity  measured,  and  the  principles  of 
the  instrument  are  difiFerent. 

Attainable  Accuracy  of  Measurement 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  degrees 
of  accuracy,  which  can  be  attained  in  the  measurement  of 
different  kinds  of  magnitude.  Few  measurements  of  any 
kind  are  exact  to  more  than  six  significant  figures*,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  such  a  point  of  accuracy  can  be  hoped  for. 
Time  is  the  magnitude  which  seems  to  be  capable  of  the 
most  exact  discTimination,  owing  to  the  properties  of  the 

''  'Principia/  bk.  ii.  Sect.  6.  Prop.  31.     Motte's  Translation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  107. 

"  Ibid.  bk.  i.  Law  iii.  Corollary  6.     Motte's  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
*  Thomson  and  Tail's  'Natural  Philosophy,'  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
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pendulum,  and  the  principle  of  repetition  already  described 
(PP-  339>  353)'  A.S  regards  short  intervals  of  time,  it  has 
ab'eady  been  stated  that  Sir  George  Airy  was  able  to 
estimate  a  diflFerence  of  2^  seconds  per  day,  between  two 
pendulums  with  an  uncertainty  of  less  than  'oi  of  a  second, 
or  one  part  in  8,640,000,  an  exactness,  as  he  truly  remarks, 
'almost  beyond  conception^*.  The  ratio  between  the  mean 
solar  and  the  sidereal  day,  too,  is  known  to  about  one  part 
in  one  hundred  millions,  or  to  the  eighth  place  of  decimals 

(P-  337)- 

Determinations  of  weight  seem  to  come  next  in  exact- 
ness, owing  to  the  fact  that  repetition  without  error  is 
applicable  to  them  (p.  340).  An  ordinary  good  balance 
sliould  show  about  one  part  in  500,000  of  the  load^.    The 

finest  balance  employed  by  M.  Stas,  turned  with  —  of  a 

milligramne,  when  loaded  with  25  grammes  in  each  pan, 
that  is,  vni\i  one  part  in  825,000  of  the  loady.  But  balances 
have  certainly  been  constructed  to  show  one  part  in  a 
mill  ion  ^  and  Ramsden  is  commonly  said  to  have  con- 
structed a  balance  for  the  Royal  Society,  to  indicate  one 
part  in  seven  millions,  though  this  is  hardly  credible. 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  takes  it  for  granted  that  one 
part  in  five  millions  can  be  detected,  but  we  ought  to 
discriminate  between  what  a  balance  can  do  when  first 
constructed,  and  when  in  continuous  use. 

Determinations  of  lengths,  unless  performed  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  are  open  to  much  error  in  the  jiuiction  of 
the  measuring  bars.  Even  in  measuring  the  base  line  of 
a  trigonometrical  survey,  the  accuracy  generally  attiiined 
is  only  that  of  about  cme  part  in  60,000,  or  an  incli  in  the 

"  '  PhiloHoi^hical  Tranfjiictions,'  (1856),  vol.  cxlvi  pp.  330-1. 
»  TlM»ms<)n  and  Tait,  *  Natural  riiilosopliy,'  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
>■  *  Firet  Annual  Kcport  of  the  Mint,'  p.  106. 
'  Jcvons,  in  Wattw'  *  l.)ieti<Mia!-}  (»f  CMuMiiistrv,*  vol.  i.  p.  483. 
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mile* ;  but  it  is  said  that  in  four  measurements  of  a 
base  line  carried  out  very  recently  at  Cape  Comorin,  the 
greatest  error  was  0*077  inch  in  i'68  mile,  or  one  paxt  in 
1,382,400,  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  accuracy^.  Sir  J. 
Whitworth  has  shown  that  touch  is  even  a  more  delicate 
mode  of  measuring  lengths  than  sight,  and  by  means  of  a 
splendidly  executed  screw,  and  a  small  cube  of  iron  placed 
between  two  flat-ended  iron  bars,  so  as  to  be  suspended 
when  touching  them,  he  can  detect  a  change  of  dimension 
in  a  bar,  amoxmting  to  no  more  than  one-millionth  of  an 
inchc. 

»  Thomson  and  Tait,  *  Natural  Philosophy/  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
^  'Athenaeum/  February  28,  1870,  p.  295. 

c  British  Association,  Glasgow,  1856.     *  Address  of  the  President  of 
the  Mechanical  Section.' 
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UNITS   AND   STANDARDS  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

Instruments  of  measurement  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  means  of  comparison  between  one  magnitude  and 
another,  and  as  a  general  rule  we  must  assume  some 
one  arbitrary  magnitude,  in  terms  of  which  all  results 
of  measurement  are  to  be  expressed.  Mere  ratios  be- 
tween any  series  of  objects  will  never  tell  us  their 
absolute  magnitudes;  we  must  have  at  least  one  ratio 
for  each,  and  we  must  have  one  absolute  quantity.  The 
number  of  ratios  ii  are  expressible  in  n  equations,  which 
will*  contain  at  least  n  +  i  quantities,  so  that  if  we 
employ  th6m  to  make  known  n  magnitudes,  we  must 
have  one  magnitude  known.  Hence,  whether  we  are 
measuring  time,  space,  density,  weight,  mass,  energy,  or 
any  other  physical  quantity,  we  must  refer  to  some  con- 
crete standard,  some  actual  object,  which  if  once  lost  and 
irrecoverable,  all  our  measures  lose  their  absolute  mean- 
ing. This  concrete  standard  is  in  all,  except  two,  cases 
al)8olutely  arbitrary  in  point  of  theory,  and  its  selection 
a  question  of  practical  convenience. 

Of  the  two  cases  in  which  a  natural  standard  unit  is 
reiuly  made  for  us,  one  Ciuse  is  that  of  number  itself. 
Al)strdct  number  needs  no  special  unit ;  for  any  object 
by  existing  or  U^ing  thought  of  as  separate  from  other 
objects  (p.  176),  furnishes  us  witli  a  unit,  and  Ls  the  only 
standard  required. 
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Angular  magnitude  is  the  second  case  in  which  we 
have  a  natural  and  almost  necessary  unit  of  reference, 
namely,  the  whole  revolution  or  perigon,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  Mr.  Sandeman^ 

It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  uniform  properties  of 
space,  that  all  complete  revolutions  are  equal  to  each 
other,  so  that  we  need  not  select  any  one,  and  can  always 
refer  anew  to  space  itself  Whether  we  take  the  whole 
perigon,  its  half,  or  itp  quarter,  is  really  immaterial ; 
Euclid  took  the  right  angle,  because  the  Greek  geome- 
ters had  never  generalized  their  notions  of  angular 
magnitude  suflSciently  to  conceive  clearly  angles  of  all 
magnitude,  or  of  unlimited  qvarUitt/  of  revolution.  But 
Euclid  defines  a  right  angle  as  half  that  made  by  a  line 
with  its  own  continuation,  not  called  by  him  an  angle,  and 
which  is  of  course  equal  to  half  a  revolution.  In  mathe- 
matical analysis,  again,  a  different  fraction  of  the  perigon 
is  taken,  namely,  such  a  fraction  that  the  arc  or  portion 
of  the  circumference  included  within  it  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  circle.  This  angle,  called  by  De  Morgan  the 
arcual  unit,  is  equal  to  about  57°,  17',  44""8,  or  decimally 
57**'2957795i3 ,  and  is  such  that  the  half  revolu- 
tion contains  3'i4i59265....  such  units ^.  Though  this 
standard  angle  is  naturally  employed  in  mathematical 
analysis,  and  any  other  unit  would  introduce  needless 
complexity,  we  must  not  look  upon  it  as  a  distinct  imit, 
since  its  amount  is  connected  with  that  of  the  half  peri- 
gon, by  a  natural  constant  3*14 159 usually  signified 

by  the  letter  ir. 

When  we  pass  to  other  species  of  quantity,  the  choice 
of  unit  is  found  to  be  entirely  arbitrary.     There  is  abso- 

*  *  Pelicotetics,  or  the  Science  of  Quantity ;  an  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Algebra,  and  its  groundwork  Arithmetic/  By  Archibald  Sandeman,  M.A. 
Cambridge,  (Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.)  1868,  p.  304. 

^  De  Morgan's  *  Trigonometry  and  Double  Algebra,'  p.  5. 
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lately  no  mode  of  defining  a  length,  but  by  selecting  some 
physical  object  exhibiting  that  length  between  certain 
obvious  points — as,  for  instance,  the  extremities  of  a  bcur, 
or  marks  made  upon  its  surface. 

Standard  Unit  of  Time. 

Time  is  the  great  independent  variable  of  all  change^ 
that  which  itself  flows  on  uninterruptedly,  and  brings  the 
variety  which  we  call  life  and  motion.  When  we  reflect 
upon  its  intimate  nature,  Time,  like  every  other  element  of 
existence,  proves  to  be  an  inscrutable  mystery.  We  can 
only  say  with  St.  Augustin,  to  one  who  asks  us  what  is 
time,  *  I  know  when  you  do  not  ask  me.'  The  mind  of 
man  will  ask  what  can  never  be  answered,  but  one  result 
of  a  true  and  rigorous  logical  philosophy  must  be  to 
convince  us,  that  scientific  explanation  can  only  take  place 
between  phenomena  which  have  something  in  common, 
and  that  when  we  get  down  to  primary  notions,  like  those 
of  time  and  space,  the  mind  must  meet  a  point  of  mystery 
lx*yond  which  it  cannot  penetrate.  A  definition  of  time 
must  not  be  looked  for ;  if  we  say  with  Hobbes^,  that  it 
is  '  the  phantasm  of  before  and  after  in  motion,*  or  with 
Aristotle  that  it  is  '  the  number  of  motion  according  to 
former  and  latter  ; '  we  obviously  gain  nothing,  because 
the  notion  of  time  is  involved  in  the  expressions  before 
and  after,  former  and  latter.  Time  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  those  primary  notions  which  can  only  be  defined  physi- 
ailly,  or  by  observation  of  phenomena  which  proceed  in 
time. 

If  we  have  not  advanced  a  step  beyond  Augustin  s  acute 
reflections  on   this  subject*^,   it  is  curious  to  observe  the 

*^  '  English  Works  of  TIios.  Ilobbes,'  E<lit.  by  Moleswortb,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
^  *  Coiifcsbions/  bk.  xi.  cbaptcrs  20-28. 
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wonderful  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  practical 
measurement  of  its  efflux.  The  rude  sun-dial  or  the 
rising  of  a  conspicuous  star,  gave  points  of  reference,  while 
the  flow  of  water  from  the  clepsydra,  the  burning  of  a 
candle,  or,  in  the  monastic  ages,  even  the  continuous 
equable  chanting  of  psalms,  gave  the  means  of  roughly 
subdividing  periods,  and  marking  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
night®.  The  sun  and  stars  still  furnish  the  standard  of 
time,  but  means  of  acciurate  subdivision  have  become 
requisite,  and  this  has  been  furnished  by  the  pendulum 
and  the  chronoscope.  By  the  pendulum  we  can  accurately 
divide  the  day  into  seconds  of  time.  By  the  chronograph 
we  can  subdivide  the  second  into  a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
or  even  a  million  parts.  Wheatstone  measured'  the  dura* 
tion  of  an  electric  spark,  and  found  it  to  be  no  more  than 

^^    ^^^  part  of  a  second,  while  more  recently  Captain  Noble 

has  been  able  to  appreciate  intervals  of  time,  not  exceed- 
ing the  millionth  part  of  a  second. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  precisely  what  phenomenon 
it  is  that  we  thus  so  minutely  measm*e,  we  meet  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Newton  distinguished  time  accord- 
ing as  it  was  absolute  or  apparent  time,  in  the  following 
words : — 

*  Absolute,  true,  and  mathematical  time  of  itself  and 
from  its  own  nature,  flows  equably  without  regard  to  any- 
thing external,  and  by  another  name  is  called  duration ; 
relative,  apparent  and  common  time,  is  some  sensible  and 
external  measure  of  duration  by  the  means  of  motion  ^\ 
Though  we  arc  perhaps  obliged  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  uniformly  increasing  quantity  which  we  call  time, 

«  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  gives  many  curious  particular  concerning  the  mea- 
surement of  time,  'Astronomy  of  tlie  Ancients,'  pp.  241,  &c. 

'  *  Principia/  bk.  i.  *  Scholium  to  Definitions/  Translated  by  Motte, 
vol.  i.  p.  ix.     See  also,  p.  1 1, 
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yet  we  cannot  feel  or  know  abstract  and  absolute  time. 
Duration  must  be  made  manifest  to  us  by  the  recurrence 
of  some  phenomenon.  The  succession  and  change  of.  our 
own  thoughts  is  no  doubt  the  first  and  simplest  measure 
of  time,  but  a  very  rude  one,  because  in  some  persons  and 
circumstances  the  thoughts  evidently  flow  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  in  other  persons  and  circumstances. 
In  the  absence  of  all  other  phenomena,  the  interval  be- 
tween one  thought  and  another,  would  necessarily  become 
the  unit  of  time.  The  earth,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
the  real  clock  of  the  astronomer,  and  is  practically  assiuned 
as  invariable  in  its  movements.  But  on  what  ground  is 
it  so  assumed  ?  According  to  the  first  law  of  motion,  every 
body  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  right  line,  unless  it  is  compelled  to  change  that  state 
by  forces  impressed  thereon.  Rotatory  motion  is  subject 
to  a  like  condition,  namely,  that  it  perseveres  uniformly 
unless  distiurbed  by  extrinsic  forces.  Now  uniform  mo-  • 
tion  means  motion  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times, 
8o  that  if  we  have  a  body  entirely  free  from  all  resistance 
or  perturbation,  and  can  measure  equal  spaces  of  its  path, 
we  have  a  perfect  measure  of  time.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered at  the  same  time,  that  this  law  has  never  been 
absolutely  proved  by  experience ;  for  we  cannot  point  to 
any  body,  and  say  that  it  is  wholly  unresisted  or  undis- 
turbed ;  and  even  if  we  had  such  a  l)ody,  we  should  need 
some  entirely  independent  stiindard  of  time  to  ascertain 
whether  its  motion  was  really  uniform.  As  it  is  in  moving 
lx)dies  that  we  find  the  best  standard  of  time,  we  cannot 
theoretically  speaking  use  them  to  prove  the  uniformity 
of  their  own  movements,  which  would  amount  to  a  pcfttto 
prihcijjii.  Our  experience  amounts  to  this,  that  when 
we  examine  and  compare  the  movements  of  bodies  which 
seem  to  uh  nearly  free  from  disturbance,  we  find  them 
trive   nearly   harinoiiioiis   iihasiin\^  of  tiiiH\      If  any   one 
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body  which  seems  to  us  to  move  uniformly  is  not  doing 
so,  but  is  subject  to  fits  and  starts  unknown  to  us,  because 
we  have  no  absolute  standard  of  time,  then  all  other 
bodies  must  be  subject  to  exactly  the  same  arbitrary  fits 
and  starts,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween them  disclosing  the  irregularities.  Just  as  in  com- 
paring together  a  number  of  chronometers,  we  should 
soon  detect  bad  ones  by  their  irregular  going,  as  measured 
by  the  others,  so  in  nature  we  detect  disturbed  movement 
by  its  discrepancy  fi:om  that  of  other  bodies,  which  we 
believe  to  be  imdisturbed,  and  which  agree  very  nearly 
among  themselves.  But  inasmuch  as  the  measure  of  motion 
involves  time,  and  the  measure  of  time  involves  motion, 
there  must  be  ultimately  an  assumption.  We  may  define 
equal  times,  as  times  during  which  a  moving  body  under 
the  influence  of  no  force  describes  equal  spaces  ff,  but  all 
we  can  say  in  its  support  is,  that  it  leads  us  into  no 
.•  known  diflSculties,  and  that  to  the  best  of  our  experience, 
one  fireely  moving  body  gives  exactly  the  same  results  as 
any  other. 

When  we  inquire  where  the  fireely  moving  body  is,  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  Practically  the  rotating 
globe  is  sufficiently  accurate,  and  Thomson  and  Tait  say  : 
*  Equal  times  are  times  diuring  which  the  earth  turns 
through  equal  angles^'.  No  long  time  has  passed  since 
astronomers  thought  it  impossible  to  detect  any  inequality 
in  its  movement.  Poisson  was  supposed  to  have  proved 
that  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  sidereal  day,  amoimting 
to  one  ten-millionth  part  in  2500  years,  was  incompatible 
with  an  ancient  eclipse  recorded  by  the  Chaldseans,  and 
similar  calculations  were  made  by  Laplace.  But  it  is  now 
known  that  these  calculations  were  somewhat  in  error, 

6  Rankinc,  'Philosophical  Magazine,'  Feb.  1867,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  91. 
^  *  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,'  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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and  that  the  dissipation  of  energy  arising  out  of  the  fric- 
tion of  tidal  waves,  and  the  radiation  of  the  heat  into 
space,  has  slightly  decreased  the  rapidity  of  the  earth's 
rotatory  motion.  The  sidereal  day  is  now  longer  by  one 
part  in  2,700,0(X),  than  it  was  in  720  B.c.  Even  before 
this  discovery,  it  was  certain  that  the  invariable  rotation 
depended  upon  the  perfect  maintenance  of  the  earth's 
internal  heat,  which  is  requisite  in  order  that  the  earth's 
dimensions  shall  be  imaltered.  Now  the  earth  being  far 
superior  in  temperature  to  empty  space,  must  cool  more 
or  less  rapidly,  so  that  it  cannot  furnish  an  absolute 
measure  of  time.  Similar  objections  could  be  raised  to 
all  other  rotating  bodies  within  our  cognizance. 

The  moon's  motion  round  the  earth,  and  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun,  form  the  next  best  measure  of 
time.  They  are  subject,  indeed,  to  all  kinds  of  disturb- 
ance from  other  planets,  but  it  is  beheved  that  these 
must  in  the  course  of  time  run  through  their  rhythmical 
courses,  and  leave  the  mean  distances  unaffected,  and  con- 
sequently, by  the  third  Law  of  Kepler,  the  periodic  times 
unchanged.  But  there  is  more  reason  than  not  to  believe 
that  the  earth  encounters  a  certain  slight  resistance  in 
paasing  through  space,  like  that  which  is  so  apparent  in 
Encke's  comet.  There  may  also  be  a  certain  dissipation 
of  energy  in  the  electrical  relations  of  the  earth  to  the 
sun,  possibly  identical  with  that  which  is  manifested  in 
the  retardation  of  comets'.  It  is  probably  an  untrue 
assumption  then,  that  the  earth's  orbit  remains  quite 
invariable,  and  if  so  our  hist  hope  of  getting  a  really 
unifonn  measure  of  time  disiippears,  and  we  are  reduced 
to  accepting  such  as  are  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
f>oses. 

»  *  PnKJOiHlin^   of  the    Maiichcstor   Pliilosopliicjil   Society/   28tli  Nov. 
1K71,  Vol.  xi.  p.  33. 
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It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time,  some  other 
body  may  be  found  to  furnish  a  better  standard  of  time 
than  the  earth  in  its  annual  motion.  The  greatly  superior 
mass  of  Jupiter  and  its  satellites,  and  their  greater 
distance  from  the  sun,  may  render  the  electrical  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  less  considerable  even  than  in  the  case  of 
the  earth.  But  the  choice  of  the  best  measure  will  always 
be  an  open  one,  and  whatever  moving  body  we  assume, 
may  ultimately  be  shown  to  be  subject  to  disturbing 
forces. 

The  pendulum,  although  so  admirable  an  instrument 
for  subdivision  of  time,  entirely  fails  as  a  standard ;  for 
though  the  same  pendulum  affected  by  the  same  force  of 
gravity  would  perform  equal  vibrations  in  equal  times, 
yet  the  slightest  change  in  the  form  or  weight  of  the 
pendulum,  the  slightest  corrosion  of  any  part,  or  the  most 
minute  displacement  of  the  point  of  suspension,  would 
falsify  the  results,  and  there  enter  many  other  diffi- 
cult questions  of  temperature,  resistance,  length  of  vibra- 
tion, &c. 

Thomson  and  Tait  are  of  opinion'^  that  the  ultimate 
standard  of  chronometry  must  be  founded  on  the  physical 
properties  of  some  body  of  more  constant  character  than 
the  earth ;  for  instance,  a  carefully  arranged  metallic 
spring,  hermetically  sealed  in  an  exhausted  glass  vessel. 
Although  their  suggestion  is  no  doubt  theoretically  cor- 
rect, it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  be  sure  that  the  dimen- 
sions and  elasticity  of  a  piece  of  wrought  metal  will 
remain  perfectly  unchanged  for  the  few  millions  of  years 
contemplated  by  them.  A  nearly  perfect  gas,  like  hydrogen, 
is  perhaps  the  only  kind  of  substance  in  the  unchanged 
elasticity  of  which  we  could  have  confidence.  Moreover, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  undulations  of  such  a 

^  'The  £Iemeni8  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  part  i.  p.  119. 
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spring  could  be  observed  with  the  requisite  accuracy.  We 
thus  appear  to  be  devoid  of  any  hope  of  establishing  a 
sure  standard  of  the  efflux  of  time. 

The  Unit  of  Space  and  the  Bar  Standard. 

Next  in  importance  after  the  measurement  of  time  is 
that  of  space.  Time  comes  first  in  theory,  because  pheno- 
mena, our  internal  thoughts  for  instance,  may  change  in 
time  without  regard  to  space  magnitude.  As  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  outward  nature,  they  tend  more  and  more  to  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  motion  of  molecules,  and  motion 
cannot  b§  conceived  or  measured  without  reference  both 
to  time  and  space. 

Turning  now  to  space  measurements,  we  find  it  almost 
equally  difficult  to  fix  and  define  once  and  for  ever,  a  unit 
magnitude.  There  are  three  different  modes  in  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  attempt  the  perpetuation  of  a 
standard  length. 

( 1 )  By  constructing  an  actual  specimen  of  the  standard 
yard  or  metre,  in  the  form  of  a  bar. 

(2)  By  as:<uming  the  globe  itself  to  be  the  ultimate 
standard  of  magnitude,  the  practical  unit  being  a  sub- 
multiple  of  some  dimension  of  the  globe. 

(3)  By  adopting  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum, 
l)eating  seconds  as  a  standard  of  reference. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  this  matter,  and  that  any  one  of  these  methods 
might  6er%e  well  enough  ;  but  the  more  minutely  we 
inquire  into  the  details,  the  mure  hopeless  ap})ears  to  be 
the  attempt  to  estiiblish  an  invariable  standard.  We  must 
in  the  first  j)lace  point  out  a  principle  not  of  an  obvious 
character,  namely,  that  the  standard  lenyth  7)iffst  be  dejiitcd 
It/  one  sl)i(jle  objectK     To  make  two  bars  of  exactly  tho 

*  »H»c  HurrU'  '  Ehsuv  upon  Money  and  Coins, '  part  ii.  [1758]  p.  127. 
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same  length,  or  even  two  bars  bearing  a  perfectly  defined 
ratio  to  each  other,  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  art.  If 
two  copies  of  the  standard  metre  be  inade  and  declared 
equally  correct,  future  investigators  will  certainly  discover 
some  discrepancy  between  them,  proving  of  course  that  they 
cannot  both  be  the  standard,  and  giving  cause  for  dispute 
as  to  what  magnitude  should  then  be  taken  as  correct. 

If  one  invariable  bar  could  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained as  the  absolute  standard,  no  such  inconvenience 
could  arise.  Each  successive  generation  as  it  acquired 
higher  powers  of  measurement,  would  detect  ei^rs  in 
the  copies  of  the  standard,  but  the  standard  itself  would 
be  unimpeached,  and  would,  as  it  were,  become  by  degrees 
more  and  more  accurately  known.  Unfortunately  to  con- 
struct and  preserve  a  metre  or  yard  is  also  a  task  which 
is  either  impossible,  or  what  comes  nearly  to  the  same 
thing,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  possible.  Passing  over  the 
practical  difficulty  of  defining  the  ends  of  the  standard 
length  with  complete  accuracy,  whether  by  dots  or  lines 
on  the  surface,  or  by  the  terminal  points  of  the  bar,  we 
have  no  means  of  proving  that  substances  remain  of  in- 
variable dimensions.  Just  as  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  uniform,  except  by  comparing  it 
with  other  moving  bodies,  believed  to  be  more  uniform 
in  motion,  so  we  cannot  detect  the  change  of  length  in  a 
bar,  except  by  comparing  it  with  some  other  bar  sup- 
posed to  be  invariable.  But  how  are  we  to  know  which 
is  the  invariable  bar?  It  is  certain  that  many  rigid 
and  apparently  invariable  substances  do  change  in  di- 
mensions. The  bulb  of  a  thermometer  certainly  contracts 
by  age,  besides  undergoing  rapid  changes  of  dimensions 
when  warmed  or  cooled  through   ioo°  Cent."*     Can  we 

™  Watts'  'Dictionary  of  Chemistry,'  vol.  v.  pp.  766,  767.  Dr.  Joule 
has  recently  confirmed  the  statements  concerning  the  contraction  of  a 
thcrmom  eter-bulb. 
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be  sure  that  even  the  most  solid  metallic  bars  do  not 
slightly  contract  by  age,  or  undergo  variations  in  their 
structure  by  change  of  temperature.  M.  Fizeau  was  in- 
duced to  try  whether  a  quartz  crystal,  subjected  to  several 
hundred  alternations  of  temperatmre,  would  be  modified  in 
its  physical  properties,  and  he  was  unable  to  detect  any 
change  m  the  coefficients  of  expansion".  It  does  not 
follow  however,  that,  because  no  apparent  change  was 
discovered  in  a  quartz  crystal,  newly-constructed  bars  of 
metal  would  undergo  no  change. 

The  only  principle,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  which  the 
|)erpetuation  of  a  stiindard  of  length  can  be  ultimately 
rested,  is  that,  if  a  variation  of  length  occurs,  it  will  in 
all  probability  be  of  different  amoimt  in  different  sub- 
sUmces.  If  then  a  great  number  of  standard  metres  were 
constructed  of  all  kinds  of  different  metals,  alloys ;  hard 
rocks,  such  as  granite,  serpentine,  slate,  quartz,  limestone  ; 
artificial  substances,  such  as  porcelain,  glass,  &c.,  &c.,  care- 
ful comparison  would  show  from  time  to  time  the  com- 
jiarative  variations  of  length  of  these  different  substances. 
The  mo8t  variable  substances  would  be  the  most  divergent, 
and  the  true  stan<lard  would  be  furnished  by  the  mean 
length  of  those  which  agreed  most  closely  with  each  other, 
just  a«  uniform  motion  is  that  of  those  bodies  which  agree 
most  closely  in  indicating  the  efflux  of  time. 

The   Terrestrial  Standard, 

The  second  method  assumes  that  the  globe  itself  is  a 
Ix^ly  of  invariable  dimensions.  The  founders  of  the  me- 
trical  system  selected  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  dis- 
taii'-e  from  the  ecjuator  to  the  pole  as  the  definition  of  the 
ini'tre,  and  the   late    Sir    John    Heiviclu'l    proposed**  that 

"  'Philosophical  Majriiziiii',*  (i86S),  4th  Silts,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  32. 
"  •  Fuiniliur  Ix*cture«  on  Scivntiru"  Sulijcts,'  (1S66)  p.   191. 
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the  English  inch,  which  is  now  almost  exactly  the 
500,soo,oooth  part  of  the  polar  axis  of  the  eai-th,  should 
be  made  exactly  equal  to  the  500,000,000th  part,  and  be 
adopted  as  our  standard.  The  first  imperfection  in  such 
a  method  is  that  the  earth  is  certainly  not  invariable  in 
size;  for  we  know  that  it  is  superior  in  temperature  to  sur- 
rounding space,  and  must  be  slowly  cooling  and  contract- 
ing. There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  all  earthquakes, 
volcanoes,  mountain  elevations,  and  changes  of  sea  level, 
are  evidences  of  this  contraction  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Mallet  p. 
But  such  is  the  vast  bulk  of  the  earth  and  the  duration 
of  its  past  existence,  that  this  contraction  is  perhaps  less 
rapid  in  proportion  than  that  of  any  bar  or  other  material 
standard  which  we  can  construct. 

The  second  and  chief  difficulty  of  this  method  arises 
from  the  vast  size  of  the  earth,  which  prevents  us  from 
making  any  comparison  with  the  ultimate  standard,  ex- 
cept by  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  a  most  elaborate  and 
costly  kind.  The  French  physicists,  who  first  proposed 
the  method,  attempted  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by 
carrying  out  the  survey  once  for  all,  and  then  constructing 
a  standard  metre,  which  should  be  exactly  the  one  ten 
millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator.  But  since  all  measuring  operations  are  merely 
approximate,  as  so  often  stated  in  previous  pages,  it  was 
impossible  that  this  operation  coiUd  be  perfectly  achieved. 
Accordingly  it  was  shown  by  Colonel  Puissant  in  1838, 
that  the  supposed  French  metre  was  erroneous  to  the  con- 
siderable extent  of  one  part  in  5527,  the  quadrant  of  the 
earths  circumference  measuring  10,001,789  instead  of 
10,000,000  of  such  metres.  It  then  became  necessary 
either  to  alter  the  length  of  the  assumed  metre,  or 
otherwise  to  abandon  its  supposed  relation  to  the  earth  s 
dimensions. 

P  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,'  20th  June,  1872,  vol.  xx.  p.  438. 
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The  French  Government  and  the  present  International 
Metrical  Commission  have  for  obvious  reasons  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter  course,  and  have  thus  reverted  to  the 
first  method  of  defining  the  metre  by  a  given  bar.  As 
from  time  to  time  the  ratio  between  this  assumed 
standard  metre  and  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  becomes 
more  and  more  accurately  known,  we  have  the  better 
means  of  restoring  that  metre  by  actual  reference  to  the 
globe  if  required.  But  until  lost,  destroyed,  or  for  some, 
clear  reason  discredited,  the  bar  metre  and  not  the  globe 
is  the  standard.  Any  of  the  more  accurate  measurements 
of  the  English  trigonometrical  survey  might  in  like 
manner  be  employed  to  restore  our  standard  yard,  in  terms 
of  which  the  results  are  recorded  ^. 

The  Pendulum  Standard. 

The  third  method  of  defining  a  standard  length,  by 
reference  to  the  seconds  pendulum,  was  first  proposed  by 
Huyghens,  and  was  at  one  time  adopted  by  the  English 
Government.  From  the  principle  of  the  pendulum  (p.  353) 
it  clearly  appears  that  if  the  time  of  oscillation  and  the 
force  actuating  the  pendulum  be  the  same,  the  length 
must  be  the  same.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  theoretical 
difficulties,  for  we  must  practically  assume  the  attraction 
of  gravity  at  some  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  say 
Tx)ndon,  to  be  unchanged  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
sidereal  day  to  be  invariable,  neither  assumption  being 
absolutely  correct  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  The  pendulum, 
in  short,  is  only  an  indirect  means  of  making  one  physi- 
cal quantity  of  space  depend  upon  two  other  physical 
«juantities  of  time  and  force. 

The   practical  difficulties  are,  however,   of  a  far  more 

a  TlioniBon  ami  Tait's  *  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy/  Part  i. 
|i.    119. 
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serious  cliaracter  than  the  theoretical  ones.  The  length 
of  a  pendulum  is  not  the  ordinary  length  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  might  be  greatly  varied,  without  affecting 
the  duration  of  a  vibration,  but  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  oscillation.  There  is 
no  direct  means  of  determining  this  centre,  which  depends 
upon  the  average  momentum  of  all  the  particles  of  the 
pendulum  as  regards  the  centre  of  suspension.  Huyghens 
discovered  that  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation 
are  interchangeable,  and  Captain  Kat^r  pointed  •  out  that 
if  a  pendulum  vibrates  with  exactly  the  same  rapidity 
when  suspended  from  two  different  points,  the  distance 
between  these  points  is  the  true  length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum*".  But  the  practical  diflSculties  in  em- 
ploying Kater  8  reversible  pendulum  are  considerable,  and 
questions  regarding  the  disturbance  of  the  air,  the  force 
of  gravity  or  even  the  interference  of  electrical  attractions 
have  to  be  entertained.  It  has  been  sliown  that  all  the 
experiments  made  under  the  authority  of  government  for 
establishing  the  ratio  between  the  standard  yard  and  the 
seconds'  pendulum,  were  vitiated  by  an  eiTor  in  the  correc- 
tions for  the  resisting,  adherent  or  buoyant  power  of  the 
air  m  wliich  the  pendulum  swung.  Even  if  such  correc- 
tions were  rendered  unnecessary  by  operating  in  a  vacuum, 
other  difficult  questions  remain\  Gauss  mode  of  com- 
paring the  vibrations  of  a  wire  pendulum  when  suspended 
at  two  diflferent  lengtlis  is  open  to  equal  or  greater  practi- 
cal difficulties.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the  pendulum 
standard  cannot  compete  in  accuracy  and  certainty  with 
the  simple  bar  standard,  and  the  method  would  only  l)e 
useful  as  an  accessory  mode  of  restoring  the  bar  standards 
if  at  any  time  again  destroyed. 

»■  Eater's  *  Treatise  on  Mechanics,'  Cabinet  C}xlopa3(lia,  p.  154. 
■  Grant's  *  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,'  p.  156. 
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Unit  of  Density. 

Before  we  can  measure  and  define  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  we  require  a  third  independent  unit,  which  shall 
enable  us  to  define  the  quantity  of  matter  which  occupies 
any  given  space.  All  the  motions  and  changes  of  nature, 
as  we  shall  see,  are  probably  so  many  manifestations  of 
energy  ;  but  energy  requires  some  substratum  or  material 
machinery  of  molecules,  in  and  by  which  it  may  be 
exerted.  Very  little  observation  shows  that,  as  regards 
force,  there  may  be  two  modes  of  variation  of  matter. 
The  force  required  to  set  a  body  in  motion,  varies  in 
simple  proportion  to  the  bulk  or  cubic  dimensions  of  the 
matter,  but  also  according  to  its  quality.  Two  cubic 
inches  of  iron  of  uniform  quality,  will  require  twice  as 
much  force  to  produce  a  certain  velocity  in  a  given  time 
as  one  cubic  inch  ;  but  one  cubic  inch  of  gold  will  require 
more  force  than  one  cubic  inch  of  iron.  There  is  then 
some  new  measurable  quality  in  matter  apart  from  its 
bulk,  which  we  may  call  density,  and  which  is,  strictly 
s|>eaking,  indicated  by  its  capacity  to  resist  and  absorb 
the  action  of  force.  For  the  unit  of  density  we  may 
lussume  that  of  any  substance  which  is  uniform  in  quality, 
and  can  readily  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time.  Piu^ 
water  at  any  definite  temperature,  for  instance  that  of 
snow  melting  under  an  inappreciable  pressure,  furnishes 
a  luitural  and  invariable  standard  of  density,  and  by 
testing  equal  bulks  of  various  substances  compared  with  a 
like  bulk  of  ice-cold  water,  as  regards  the  velocity  j)ro- 
duced  in  a  unit  of  time  by  the  same  force,  we  should 
ascertain  the  densities  of  those*  substances  as  expressed  in 
that  of  water. 

Practiciilly  the  force  of  gravity  is  used  to  measure 
density  ;  for  a  sinii>le  and  beautiful  exjx3riment  with  the 
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pendulum,  performed  by  Newton  and  Gauss^  shows  that 
all  kinds  of  matter  equally  gravitate,  that  is^  the  attractive 
power  of  a  substance  is  exactly  proportional  to  its  density. 
Two  portions  of  matter  then  which  are  in  equilibrium  in 
the  balance,  may  be  assumed  to  possess  equal  inertia,  and 
their  densities  will  therefore  be  inversely  as  their  cubic 
dimensions. 

Unit  of  Mass. 

Multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  density  of  a  portion 
of  matter,  by  the  number  of  units  of  space  occupied  by  it, 
we  arrive  at  the  quantity  of  matter,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  the  units  of  mass,  as  indicated  by  the  inertia  and 
gravity  it  possesses.  To  proceed  in  the  most  simple  and 
logical  manner,  the  unit  of  mass  ought  to  be  that  of  a 
cubic  imit  of  matter  of  the  standard  density.  The 
founders  of  the  French  metrical  system  took  as  their  unit 
of  mass,  the  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  at  the  temperature 
of  maximum  density  (about  4''  Centigrade).  They  called 
this  unit  of  mass  the  gramme,  and  constructed  standard 
specimens  of  the  kilogram,  which  might  be  readily  re- 
ferred to  by  all  who  required  to  employ  accurate  weights. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  determination  of  the  bulk  of 
a  given  weight  of  water  at  a  certain  temperature  is  an 
operation  involving  many  practical  and  theoretical  dif- 
ficulties, and  it  can  not  be  performed  in  the  present  day 
with  a  greater  exactness  than  that  of  about  one  part  in 
5000,  the  results  of  careful  observers  being  sometimes 
found  to  diifer  as  much  as  one  part  in  1000*. 

Weights,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  compared  with 
each  other  to  at  least  one  part  in  a  million.  Hence  if 
different  specimens  of  the  kilogram  he  prepared  by  direct 

t  Clerk  Maxweirs  'Theory  of  Heat/  p.  79. 
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weighing  against  water,  they  will  not  agree  very  closely 
with  each  other ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  the  two  principal 
standard  kilograms  neither  agree  with  each  otiier,  nor 
with  their  true  definition  \  The  so-called  Kilogram  des 
Archives  weighs  15432*34874  grains  according  to  Prof. 
W  H.  Miller,  while  the  kilogram  deposited  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  Paris,  as  the  standard  for 
commercial  purposes,  weighs  1 5432*344  grains  \ 

Now  since  a  standard  weight  constructed  of  platinum, 
or  platinum  and  iridium,  can  be  preserved  in  all  proba- 
bility free  from  any  appreciable  alteration,  and  since  it 
can  be  very  acciu^tely  compared  with  other  weights,  we 
shall  ultimately  attain  the  greatest  exactness  in  our 
recorded  measurements  of  weight  and  mass,  by  assuming 
some  single  standard  kilogram  as  a  provisional  standard, 
leaving  the  determination  of  its  actual  mass  in  units  of 
space  and  density  for  future  investigation.  This  is  what 
is  practically  done  at  the  present  day,  and  thus  a  unit  of 
mass  takes  the  place  of  the  imit  of  density,  both  in  the 
French  and  the  present  English  systems.  The  English 
pound  is  defined  by  a  certain  lump  of  platinum,  carefully 
preserved  at  Westminster,  and  is  an  entirely  arbitrary 
mass,  made  to  agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  old  English 
jHjunds.  The  gallon,  the  old  English  unit  of  cubic  mear 
surement,  is  defined  by  the  condition  that  it  shall  con- 
tain exactly  ten  pounds  weight  of  water  at  62*  Fahr.;  and 
although  it  is  stated  that  it  has  the  capacity  of  about 
277*274  cubic  inches,  this  ratio  between  the  cubic  and 
linear  system  of  measurement  is  not  legally  enacted,  but 
is  left  open  to  investigation  from  time  to  time.  While 
the  French  metric  system  as  originally  designed  was 
theoretically  perfect,  it  does  not  seem  to  differ  practically 
in  this  point  from  the  English  system. 

"  Thoiiiboii    and    Tail's    *  Treatise   on    Natural   Philosophy/   vol.    i. 
J.   325.  *  Ibid. 
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Svhddiary  Units. 

Having  once  established  the  standard  units  of  time, 
space,  and  density  or  mass,  we  might  employ  them  for  the 
expression  of  all  quantities  of  such  nature.  But  it  is  often 
found  convenient  in  particular  branches  of  science,  to  use 
multiples  or  submultiple?  of  the  original  units,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  quantities,  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner.  We 
use  the  mile  rather  than  the  yard  when  treating  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  globe,  and  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
and  sun  is  not  too  large  a  unit  when  we  have  to  describe 
the  distances  of  the  stars.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are 
occupied  with  microscopic  objects,  the  inch,  the  line  or  the 
millimetre,  become  the  most  convenient  terms  of  expression. 

It  is  allowable  for  a  scientific  man  to  introduce  a  new 
unit  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  provided  that  it  assists 
precise  expression,  and  is  carefully  brought  into  relation 
with  the  primary  units.  Thus  Prof.  A.  W.  Williamson 
has  proposed  as  a  convenient  \mit  in  chemical  science,  an 
absolute  volume  equal  to  about  ii*2  litres,  representing 
the  bulk  of  one  gramme  of  hydrogen  gas  at  standard 
temperatmre  and  pressure,  or  the  equivalent  weight  of  any 
other  gas,  such  as  i6  grammes  of  oxygen,  14  grammes 
of  nitrogen,  &c. ;  in  short,  the  bulk  of  that  quantity  of 
any  one  of  those  gases  which  weighs  as  many  grammes 
as  there  are  units  in  the  number  expressing  its  atomic 
weight  y.  Professor  Hofmann  has  also  proposed  a  new  con- 
crete unit  for  chemists,  called  a  crith,  to  be  defined  by  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  decimetre  or  litre  of  hydrogen  gas 
ato^'C.  and  o**'76mm.,  weighing  about  o'o896  grammes  *. 
Both  these  units  if  adopted  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
subordinate  units,  ultimately  defined  by  reference  to  the 
primary  units,  and  not  involving  any  new  assumption. 

y  'Chemistry  for  Students/  by  A.  W.  Williamson.     Clarendon  Press 
Series,  2nd  ed.     Preface  p.  vi.  2  *Introd.  to  Chemistry/  p.  131. 
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Derived  Units. 

The  standard  units  of  time,  space,  and  mass  having  been 
once  fixed,  it  becomes  obvious  that  many  kinds  of  magnitude 
are  naturally  measured  by  units  immediately  derived  from 
one  or  more  of  the  three  principal  ones.  From  the  standard 
metre  of  linear  magnitude  follows  in  the  most  obvious 
manner  the  centaire  or  square  metre,  the  unit  of  super- 
ficial magnitude,  and  the  litre  or  cube  of  the  tenth  part 
of  a  metre,  the  standard  of  capacity  or  volume.  Velocity 
of  motion,  again,  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  space 
passed  over,  when  the  motion  is  uniform,  to  the  time 
occupied;  hence  the  unit  velocity  will  be  that  of  a 
body  which  passes  over  a  unit  of  space  in  a  unit  of  time, 
say  one  metre  per  second.  Momentum  is  measured  by 
the  mass  moving,  regard  being  paid  both  to  the  amount 
of  matter  and  the  velocity  at  which  it  is  moving.  Hence 
the  unit  of  momentum  will  be  that  of  a  unit  volume  of 
matter  of  the  unit  density  moving  with  the  unit  velocity, 
or  in  the  French  system,  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  of 
the  maximum  density  moving  one  metre  per  second. 

An  accelerating  force  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
momentum  generated  to  the  time  occupied,  the  force 
being  supposed  to  act  uniformly.  The  unit  of  force  will 
therefore  be  that  which  generates  a  unit  of  momentum 
in  a  unit  of  time,  or  which  causes,  in  the  French  system, 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  maximmn  density  to 
acquire  in  one  second  a  velocity  of  one  metre  per  second. 
The  force  of  gravity  is  the  most  familiar  kind  of  force, 
and  as  when  acting  unimpeded  upon  any  substance  it 
produces  in  a  second  a  velocity  of  9*80868  ....  metres 
l>er  second  in  Paris,  it  follr)ws  that  the  absolute  unit 
of  force  is  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  force  of  gravity. 
If  we  employ  British  weights  and  measures,  the  absolute 
unit  of  force  is  represented  by  the  gravity  of  about  half 
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an  ounce,  since  the  force  of  gravity  of  any  portion  of 
matter  acting  upon  that  matter  during  one  second,  pro- 
duces a  final  velocity  of  3 2*  1889  feet  per  second  or  about 
32  units  of  velocity.  Although  from  its  perpetual  presence 
and  approximate  uniformity  we  find  in  gravity  the  most 
convenient  force  for  reference,  and  thus  habitually  employ 
it  to  estimate  quantities  of  matter  or  mass,  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  force. 
Strictly  speaking,  we  should  express  weight  in  terms  of 
force,  but  practically  we  express  all  forces  in  terms  of 
weight. 

We  still  require  the  unit  of  energy,  a  more  com- 
plex notion.  The  momentum  of  a  body  expresses  the 
quantity  of  motion  which  belongs  or  would  belong  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  particles,  but  when  we  consider  how  this 
motion  is  related  to  the  action  of  a  force  producing  or 
removing  it,  we  find  that  the  effect  of  a  force  is  pro- 
portional to  the  mass  multipKed  by  the  square  of  the 
velocity  and  it  is  most  convenient  to  take  half  this  product 
as  the  expression  required.  But  it  is  shown  in  books 
upon  Dynamics  that  it  will  be  exactly  the  same  thing  if 
we  define  energy  by  a  force  acting  through  a  certain  space. 
The  natural  unit  of  energy  will  then  be  that  which  over- 
comes a  unit  of  force  acting  through  a  unit  of  space  ;  when 
we  lift  one  kilogram  through  one  metre,  against  gravity, 
we  therefore  accomplish  9*80868  ....  units  of  work, 
that  is,  we  turn  so  many  imits  of  potential  energy  ex- 
isting in  the  muscles,  into  potential  energy  of  gravitation. 
In  lifting  one  pound  through  one  foot  there  is  in  like 
manner  a  conversion  of  32*1889  imits  of  energy.  Accord- 
ingly the  unit  of  energy  will  be  that  required  to  lift  a 
kilogram  through  about  one  tenth  part  of  a  metre  against 
gravity,  or,  in  the  English  system;  to  lift  one  pound  through 
the  thirty-second  part  of  a  foot. 

Every  person  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  measure  and  record 
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quantities  in  terms  of  any  unit  which  he  likes  to  adopt. 
He  may  use  the  yard  for  linear  measurement  and  the 
litre  for  cubic  measurement,  only  there  will  then  be  a 
complicated  relation  between  his  different  results.  The 
system  of  derived  units  which  we  have  been  briefly  con*- 
sidering,  is  that  which  gives  the  most  simple  and  natural 
relation  between  quantitative  expressions  of  different 
kinds,  and  therefore  conduces  to  ease  of  comprehension 
and  saving  of  laborious  calculation. 

FramsionaUy  Independent  Units. 

Ultimately,  as  we  can  hardly  doubt,  all  phenomena 
will  be  recognised  as  so  many  manifestations  of  energy  ; 
and,  being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  energy,  will 
be  referable  to  the  primary  units  of  space,  time,  and 
mass.  To  effect  this  reduction,  however,  in  any  particular 
case,  we  must  not  only  be  able  to  compare  different 
quantities  of  the  phenomenon,  but  to  trace  the  whole 
series  of  steps  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  primary 
notions.  We  can  readily  observe  that  the  intensity  of 
one  source  of  light  is  greater  than  that  of  another ;  and, 
knowing  that  the  intensity  of  light  decreases  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  we  can  easily  determine  their 
comparative  brilliance.  Hence  we  can  express  the  inten- 
sity of  light  falling  upon  any  surface,  if  we  have  a  unit 
in  which  to  make  the  expression.  Light  is  undoubtedly 
one  form  of  energy,  and  the  unit  ought  therefore  to  be 
the  unit  of  energy.  But  at  present  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  how  much  energy  there  is  in  any  particular 
amount  of  light.  The  question  then  arises, — Are  we  to 
defer  the  mesisuremcnt  of  light  imtil  we  can  fully  and 
.orcuratoly  n^ssign  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  energy  ? 
If  we  answer  Yes,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
H<-ienco  of  light  muftt  sttnnd  still  perhnps  for  a  generation  ; 
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and  not  only  this  science  but  almost  every  other.  The 
true  course  evidently  is  to  select,  as  the  provisional  unit 
of  light,  some  light  of  convenient  intensity,  which  can  be 
reproduced  from  time  to  time  in  exactly  the  same  in- 
tensity, and  which  is  defined  by  physical  circumstances. 
All  the  phenomena  of  light  may  be  experimentally  investi- 
gated relatively  to  this  unit,  for  instance  that  obtained 
after  much  labour  by  Bunsen  and  Koscoe*.  In  after 
years  it  will  become  a  matter  of  inquiry  what  is  the 
energy  exerted  in  such  unit  of  light ;  but  it  may  be  long 
before  the  relation  is  exactly  determined. 

A  provisionally  independent  unit,  then,  means  one  which 
is  assumed  and  physically  defined  in  a  safe  and  repro- 
ducible manner,  in  order  that  particular  quantities  may 
be  compared  inter  se  more  accurately  than  they  can  yet 
be  referred  to  the  primary  unita  In  reality  almost  all 
our  measurements  are  made  by  such  independent  units. 
Even  the  unit  of  mass  is  practically  an  independent  one, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  373). 

Similarly  the  unit  of  heat  ought  to  be  simply  the 
unit  of  energy,  already  described.  But  a  weight  can 
be  measured  to  the  one-millionth  part,  and  temperature 
to  less  than  the  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit, 
and  to  less  therefore  than  the  five-hundredth  thousandth 
part  of  the  absolute  temperature,  whereas  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  is  probably  not  known  to  the  thousandth 
part.  Hence  the  need  of  a  provisional  unit  of  heat,  which 
is  often  taken  as  that  requisite  to  raise  a  unit  weight  of 
water  (say  one  gramme)  through  one  degree  Centigrade 
of  temperature,  that  is  from  0°  to  i"*.  This  quantity  of 
heat  is  capable  of  approximate  expression  in  terms  of 
time,  space,  and  mass ;  for  by  the  natural  constant, 
determined    by   Dr.   Joule,   and    called    the   mechanical 

*  *  PliiloBophical  Transactions'  (1859),  vol.  cxlix.  p.  884,  &c. 
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equiYalent  of  heat»  we  know  that  the  assumed  unit  of 
heat  is  equal  to  the  energy  of  423*55  gramme -metres, 
or  that  energy  which  will  raise  the  mass  of  423*55 
gnuQunes  through  one  metre  against  9*80868  absolute 
units  of  force.  Heat  may  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  quantity  of  ice  at  o*"  Cent.,  which  it  is  capable  of  con- 
verting, into  water  under  an  inappreciable  pressure. 

The  science  of  electricity  has  lately  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  quantity,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
means  of  accurate  expression.  When  we  know  exactly 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  electricity,  we  can  express 
quantities  of  electricity  in  terms  of  energy,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  need  some  easy  available  unit  The  British 
Association  accordingly  have  selected  as  the  unit  of 
electrical  force  that  which  can  just  overcome  the  resistance 
offered  by  a  piece  of  pure  silver  wire  i  metre  in  length, 
and  I  millemetre  in  diameter.  This  unit  must  be  re- 
garded as  merely  a  convenient  provision  for  working 
purposes,  to  be  employed  for  the  easy  expression  of 
quantities  not  yet  brought  into  precise  relation  with  the 
ultimate  standards  of  time,  space,  and  mass.  There  may 
also  be  other  provisionally  independent  units  employed 
in  electrical  science,  such  as  the  voltametric  unit  of  cur- 
rent strength,  namely,  that  current  which  by  decomposing 
water  produces  one  cubic  centimetre  of  detonating  gas  at 
o"  Cent,  and  760  mm.  of  pressure  in  one  minute.  The  imit 
of  electrical  quantity,  again,  is  that  quantity  which  when 
concentrated  in  a  point  and  acting  on  an  equal  quantity 
alno  concentrated  in  a  point  at  a  unit  of  distance,,  exerts 
a  repulsion  equal  to  the  unit  of  force.  There  must  also 
be  a  unit  of  electro-magnetic  force.  All  these  electrical 
imits  must,  however,  be  definitely  related  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  fundamental  units,  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
continual  investipjation  to  determine  such  relations  more 
and  more  accurately. 
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Natural  Constants  and  Numbers, 

Having  acquired  accurate  measuring  instruments,  and 
decided  upon  the  units  in  which  the  results  shall  be 
estimated  and  expressed,  there  remains  the  question. 
What  use  shall  be  made  of  our  powers  of  measurement  ? 
Our  principal  object  must  be  to  discover  general  quanti- 
tative laws  of  nature ;  but  a  very  large  amount  of  pre- 
liminary labour  is  employed  in  the  accurate  determination 
of  the  dimensions  of  existing  objects,  and  the  numerical 
relations  between  diverse  forces  and  phenomena.  Step 
by  step  every  part  of  the  material  universe  is  surveyed 
and  brought  into  known  relations  with  other  parts.  Each 
manifestation  of  energy  is  correlated  with  each  other  kind 
of  manifestation.  Professor  Tyndall  has  described  the  care 
with  which  such  operations  are  conducted  ^. 

'Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  details  of 
scientific  investigation,  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  the  determination  of  those  numbers 
on  which  important  calculations  or  inferences  depend. 
They  have  no  idea  of  the  patience  shown  by  a  Berzelius 
in  determining  atomic  weights ;  by  a  Regnault  in  deter- 
mining coeflBcients  of  expansion ;  or  by  a  Joule  in  deter- 
mining the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  There  is  a 
morahty  brought  to  bear  upon  such  matters  which,  in 
point  of  severity,  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  any 
other  domain  of  intellectual  action.' 

Every  new  natural  constant  which  is  recorded  brings 
many  fresh  inferences  within  our  power.  For  if  n  be  the 
number  of  such  constants  known,  then  ^  {n^—n)  is  the 
number  of  ratios  which  are  within  our  powers  of  cal- 
culation, and  this  increases  with  the  square  of  n.  We 
thus  gradually  piece  together  a  map  of  nature,  in  which 
the  lines  of  inference  from  one  phenomenon   to  another 

^  TyndaUs  'Sound/  isted.  p.  26. 
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rapidly  grow  in  complexity,  and  the  powers  of  scientific 
prediction  are  correspondingly  augmented. 

The  late  Mr.  Babbage^  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
complete  collection  of  all  the  constant  numbers  of  natiu^ ; 
but  such  a  collection  would  be  almost  coextensive  with 
the  whole  mass  of  scientific  literature.  Almost  all  numbers 
occurring  in  works  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Physics, 
Astronomy,  &c.  are  natural  constants,  and  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  give  in  any  one  work  more  than  a 
selection  of  the  more  impoitant  numbers. 

Our  present  object  will  be  to  classify  these  constant 
numbers  roughly,  according  to  their  comparative  gener- 
ality and  importance,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(i)  Mathematical  constants. 
( 2)*  Physical  constants. 

(3)  Astronomical  constants. 

(4)  Terrestrial  numbers. 

(5)  Organic  numbera 

(6)  Social  numbers. 

Mathematical  Constants. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  natural  constants  must  come 
those  which  express  the  necessary  relations  of  numbers 
to  each  other.  The  ordinary  Multiplication  Table  is  the 
most  familiar  and  the  most  important  of  such  series  of 
constants,  and  is,  theoretically  speaking,  infinite  in  extent. 
Next  we  must  place  the  Arithmetical  Triangle,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  has  already  Ijeen  pointed  out  (p.  206.) 
Tables  of  logarithms  also  contain  vast  series  of  natural 
constants,  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  pure  numbers. 
At  the  base  of  all  logarithmic  theoiy  is  the  mysterious 
natural   constant  commonly  denoted  by  E,  (',  or  e,  being 

eqnal  to  the  infinite  series  i  -I-  -  -f  —  -f  —     + h , 

*  I      1.2      1.2.3      1-2.3.4 

'    IHtisli  Ajwociation,  Canil)ri<lj^e,  1H33.     Report,  pp.  484-490. 
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and  thus  consisting  of  the  sum  of  the  ratios  between  the 
numbers  of  permutations  and  combinations  of  o,  i ,  2,  3,  4, 
&c.  things. 

Tables  of  prime  numbers  and  of  the  factors  of  composite 
numbers  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Another  vast  and  in  fact  infinite  series  of  numerical 
constants  contains  those  connected  with  the  measure- 
ment of  angles,  and  embodied  in  trigonometrical  tables, 
whether  as  natural  or  logarithmic  sines,  cosines,  and 
tangents.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  though 
these  numbers  find  their  chief  employment  in  connexion 
with  trigonometry,  or  the  measurement  of  the  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  yet  the  numbers  themselves  arise 
out  of  simple  numerical  relations  bearing  no  special  rela- 
tion to  spfice.  • 

Foremost  among  trigonometrical  constants  is  the  well 
known  number  w,  usually  employed  as  expressing  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  and  the  diameter  of  a  circle ; 
firom  v  follows  the  value  of  the  arcual  or  natural  unit 
of  angular  value  as  expressed  in  ordinary  degrees  (see 

p.  358). 

Among  other  mathematical  constants  not  uncommonly 

used  may  be  mentioned  tables  of  factorials  (p.  202),  tables 
of  BemouiUi's  numbers,  tables  of  the  error  function  d, 
which  latter  are  indispensable  not  only  in  the  theory  of 
probability  but  also  in  several  other  branches  of  science. 

It  should  also  be  clearly  understood  that  the  mathe- 
matical constants  and  tables  of  reference  already  in  our 
possession,  although  very  extensive,  are  only  an  infinitely 
small  part  of  what  might  be  formed.  With  the  progress 
of  science  the  tabulation  of  new  functions  will  be  con- 
tinually demanded,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  public  money  should  not  be  constantly  available 

^  See  J,  W.  L.  Glaisher,  *  Philosophical  Magazine/  4th  Series,  vol.  xlii. 
p.  421. 
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to  reward  the  enormous  labour  which  must  be  undeilaken 
in  tliese  calculations.  Such  labours  once  successfully  com- 
pleted must  benefit  the  whole  human  lace  as  long  as  it 
shall  exist.  A  valuable  account  of  all  the  chief  mathe- 
matical tables  yet  published  will  be  found  in  De  Morgan's 
article  on  Tables^  in  the  *  English  Cyclorsedia/  Division 
of  Alls  and  Sciences,  vol.  vii.  p.  976. 

Physical  Constants. 

The  second  class  of  constants  contains  those  which  refer 
to  the  actual  constitution  of  matter.  For  the  most  part 
they  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stance in  question,  but  we  may  begin  with  those  which 
are  of  the  most  general  character.  In  a  first  sub-class 
we  may  place  the  velocity  of  light  or  heat  undulations, 
the  numbers  expressing  the  relation  between  the  lengths 
of  the  undulations,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  undulations, 
these  numbers  depending  only  on  the  properties  of  the 
ethereal  medium,  and  being  probably  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  universe.  The  theory  of  heat  gives  rise  to  several 
numlxjrs  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  Joule's 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  the  absolute  zero  of  tempe- 
rature, the  mean  teni])erature  of  empty  space,  &c. 

Takuig  into  account  the  diverse  properties  of  the 
elements  we  must  have  tables  of  the  atomic  weights, 
the  sj)ecific  heats,  tlie  specific  gravities,  the  refnictive 
jKAvers,  not  only  of  the  elements,  but  their  almost  in- 
finitely numerous  compounds.  The  properties  of  hardness, 
elasticity,  viscosity,  expansion  by  heat,  conducting  powers 
for  heat  and  electricity,  must  also  be  determined  in 
immense  detail.  There  are,  however,  certain  of  these 
numlxjrs  which  stand  out  ])rominently  b(.H.'ause  they  serve 
as  intermediate  units  or  terms  of  comparison.  Such  are, 
for  instance,  the  ab8<»lute  coelHcients  of  expansion  of  air. 
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water,  and  mercury,  the  temperature  of  the  maximum 
density  of  water  (sp'^'ioi  Fahr.  or  4°'0  Cent.),  the  latent 
heats  of  water  and  steam,  the  boiling-point  of  water 
imder  standard  pressure,  the  melting  and  boiling-points 
of  mercury,  and  so  on. 

Astronomical  Constants. 

The  third  great  class  consists  of  numbers  possessing  far 
less  generality  because  they  refer,  not  to  the  universal 
properties  of  matter,  but  to  the  special  forms  and  dis- 
tances in  which  matter  has  been  disposed  in  the  part  of 
the  universe  open  to  our  examination.  We  have,  first  of 
all,  to  define  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  earth,  its  mean 
density,  the  constant  of  aberration  of  light  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  earth's  mean  velocity  in  space  and 
the  velocity  of  light.  From  the  earth,  as  our  observatory, 
we  then  proceed  to  lay  down  the  mean  distances  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  planets  from  the  same  centre  ;  all  the 
elements  of  the  planetary  orbits,  the  magnitudes,  densities, 
masses,  periods  of  axial  rotation  of  the  several  planets 
are  by  degrees  determined  with  growing  ax^curacy.  The 
same  labours  must  be  gone  through  for  the  sateUites. 
Catalogues  of  comets  with  the  elements  of  their  orbits, 
as  far  as  ascertainable,  must  not  be  omitted. 

From  the  earth's  orbit  as  a  new  base  of  observations, 
we  next  proceed  to  survey  the  heavens  and  lay  down  the 
apparent  positions,  magnitudes,  motions,  distances,  periods 
of  variation,  &c.  of  the  stars.  All  catalogues  of  stars  from 
those  of  Hipparchus  and  Tycho,  are  full  of  numbers  ex- 
pressing rudely  the  conformation  of  the  visible  universe. 
But  there  is  obviously  no  limit  to  the  labours  of  astrono- 
mers ;  not  only  are  millions  of  distant  stars  awaiting  their 
first  measurements,  but  those  already  registered  require 
endless  scrutiny  as  regards  their  movements  in  the  three 
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dimenuions  of  space,  their  periods  of  revolution,  their 
changes  of  brilliancy  and  colours.  It  is  obvious  that 
though  astronomical  numbers  are  conventionally  called 
constant,  they  are  in  all  cases  probably  subject  to  more 
or  less  rapid  variation. 

Terrestrial  Numhers. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  involves  many 
numerical  determinations,  which  have  little  or  no  con- 
nexion with  astronomical  theory.  The  extreme  heights 
of  the  principal  mountains,  the  mean  elevation  of  con- 
tinents, the  mean  or  extreme  depths  of  the  oceans,  the 
specific  gravities  of  rocks,  the  temperature  of  mines,  all 
the  host  of  numbers  expressing  the  meteorological  or 
magnetic  conditions  of  every  part  of  the  surface  must 
fall  into  this  class.  Many  of  such  numbers  are  hardly 
to  be  called  constant,  being  subject  to  periodic  or  even 
secular  changes,  but  they  are  no  more  variable  in  fact 
than  many  which  in  astronomical  science  are  set  down 
as  constant.  In  many  cases  quantities  which  seem  most 
variable  may  go  through  rhythmical  changes  resulting 
in  a  nearly  uniform  average,  and  it  is  only  in  the  long 
]»rogre88  of  physical  investigation  that  we  can  hope  to 
<liscriminato  successfully  between  those  elemental  num- 
l>er8  which  are  absolutely  fixed  and  those  which  vary. 
In  the  latter  case  the  law  of  variation  becomes  the 
constant  relation  which  is  the  object  of  our  search. 

Onjanic  Xumhers, 

All  the  fonns  and  properties  of  brute  nature  having 
lx;en  sufliciuntly  defined  by  the  previous  classes  of  numbers, 
the  organic  world,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  remains 
outstanding,  and  iA\\\y>  a  hirjlior  series  of  j)henoinena  for 
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our  investigation.  All  exact  knowledge  relating  to  the 
forms  and  sizes  of  living  things,  their  numbers,  the 
quantities  of  various  compounds  which  they  consume, 
contain,  or  excrete,  their  muscular  or  nervous  energy,  &c. 
must  be  placed  apart  in  a  class  by  themselves.  AU  such 
numbers  are  doubtless  more  or  less  subject  to  variation, 
and  but  in  a  minor  degree  capable  of  exact  determination. 
Man,  so  far  as  he  is  an  animal,  and  as  regards  his  physical 
form,  must  also  be  treated  in  this  class. 

Social  Numbers. 

Little  or  no  allusion  has  hitherto  been  made  in  this 
work  to  the  fact  that  man  in  his  economical,  sanitary, 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  moral  relations  may  become  the 
subject  of  exact  sciences,  the  highest  and  most  useful 
of  all  sciences.  Every  one  who  is  in  any  degree  engaged 
in  statistical  inquiry  or  study  must  so  far  acknowledge 
the  possibility  of  natural  laws  governing  such  statistical 
facts.  Hence  we  must  certainly  aUot  a  distinct  place  to 
all  numerical  information  relating  to  the  numbers,  ages, 
physical  and  sanitary  condition,  mortality,  of  all  different 
peoples,  in  short,  to  vital  statistics.  Economic  statistics, 
comprehending  the  quantities  of  commodities  produced, 
existing,  exchanged,  and  consumed,  constitute  another 
most  extensive  body  of  science.  In  the  progress  of  reason 
exact  investigation  may  possibly  subdue  regions  of  pheno- 
mena which  at  present  defy  all  analysis  and  scientific 
treatmen1>.  That  scientific  method  can  ever  exhaust  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind  is  on  the  other  hand  in- 
credible. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ANALYSIS  OF  QUANTITATIVE   PHSNOliENA. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  we  have  been  engaged 
in  considering  how  a  phenomenon  may  be  accuiately 
measured  and  expressed.  So  delicate  and  complex  an 
operation  is  a  measurement  which  pretends  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  exactness,  that  no  small  part  of  the 
skill  and  patience  of  physicists  is  ususdly  spent  upon  this 
operation.  Much  of  this  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  measure  one  simple  pheno- 
menon at  a  time.  The  ultimate  object  must  be  to  discover 
the  mathematical  equation  or  law  connecting  a  quantitative 
cause  with  its  quantitative  effect;  this  purpose  usually 
involves,  as  we  shall  see,  the  varjdng  of  one  condition  at 
a  time,  the  other  conditions  being  maintained  constant. 
The  labours  of  the  experimentalist  would  be  comparatively 
light  if  he  could  carry  out  this  rule  of  varying  one  circum- 
stance at  a  time.  He  would  then  obtain  a  series  of  cor- 
re«ponding  values  of  the  variable  quantities  concerned, 
from  which  he  might  by  proper  hypothetical  treatment 
obtain  the  required  law  of  connexion.  But  in  reality 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  carry  out  this  direction  except 
in  an  approximate  manner.  Before  then  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  actual  process  of  quantitative 
induction,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  several  devices 
by  which  the  complication  of  effects  can  be  disentangled. 
Every  phenomenon  measured  will  usually  be  the  sum 
difierence  or  product  of  two  or  more  different  effects, 
and  these  must  bi?  in  some  way  analysed  and  separately 
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measured    before  we    possess   the   materials   for    a    true 
inductive  treatment. 

lllusti^ations  of  the  Complication  of  Effects. 

It  is  easy  to  bring  forward  a  multitude  of  instances  to 
show  that  a  phenomenon  is  seldom  to  be  observed  simple 
and  alone.  A  more  or  less  elaborate  process  of  analysis 
is  almost  always  necessary.  Thus  if  an  experimentalist 
wishes  to  observe  and  measure  the  expansion  of  a  liquid 
by  heat,  he  places  it  in  a  thermometer  tube  and  registers 
the  rise  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  narrow  tube.  But 
he  cannot  heat  the  liquid  without  also  heating  the  glass^ 
so  that  the  change  observed  is  really  the  difference  between 
the  expansions  of  the  liquid  and  the  glass.  More  minute 
investigation  will  show  the  necessity  perhaps  of  allowing 
for  further  effects,  namely  the  compression  of  the  liquid 
or  the  expansion  of  the  bulb  due  to  the  increased  pressure 
of  the  column  as  it  becomes  lengthened. 

In  a  great  many  cases  an  observed  effect  will  be  ap- 
parently at  least  the  simple  sum  of  two  separate  and 
independent  effects.  The  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion 
of  oil  is  partly  due  to  the  carbon  and  partly  to  the 
hydrogen.  A  measurement  of  the  heat  yielded  by  the  two 
jointly,  cannot  inform  us  how  much  proceeds  from  the 
one  and  how  much  from  the  other.  If  by  some  separate 
determination  we  can  ascertain  how  much  the  hydrogen 
yields,  then  by  mere  subtraction  we  learn  what  is  due 
to  the  carbon  ;  and  vice  versd.  The  heat  conveyed  by  a 
liquid,  may  be  partly  conveyed  by  true  conduction,  partly 
by  convection.  The  light  dispersed  in  the  interior  of  a 
liquid  consists  both  of  what  is  reflected  by  floating 
particles  and  what  is  due  to  true  fluorescence  *  ;  and  we 
must  find  some  mode  of  determining  one  portion  before 
we  can  learn  the  other. 

»  Stokes,  'Philosophical  Transactions'  (1852),  vol.  exlii.  p.  529. 
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The  apparent  motion  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  is  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  sun's  axial  rotation,  and  of  the 
proper  motion  of  the  spots  upon  the  sun's  face ;  hence 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  by  direct  observations  the 
period  of  the  sun's  rotation. 

We  cannot  obtain  the  weight  of  a  portion  of  liquid 
in  a  chemical  balance  without  weighing  it  with  the 
containing  vessel  Hence  to  have  the  real  weight  of 
the  liquid  operated  upon  in  an  experiment,  we  must 
have  a  separate  weighing  of  the  vessel,  with  or  without 
the  adhering  film  of  liquid  according  to  circiunstances. 
This  is  likewise  the  mode  in  which  a  cart  and  its  load 
are  weighed  together,  the  tare  or  weight  of  the  cart 
previously  ascertained  being  deducted.  The  variation 
in  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  a  joint  eflfect,  partly 
due  to  the  real  variation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
partly  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  mercurial  column  by 
heat.  The  effects  may  be  discriminated,  if,  instead  of 
one  barometer  tube  we  have  two  tubes  placed  closely 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  have  exactly  the  same  temperature. 
If  one  of  them  be  closed  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  will  show 
the  changes  due  to  temperature  only,  and,  by  subtracting 
these  changes  from  those  shown  in  the  other  tube,  we 
got  the  real  oscillations  of  atmospheric  pressure.  But 
this  correction,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  barometric  reading, 
is  l>etter  effected  by  calculation  from  the  readings  of 
an  ordinaiy  tliermometet-. 

In  a  great  many  other  cases  a  quantitative  effect  will  be 
the  difference  of  two  causes  acting  in  opposite  directions. 
The  late  Sir  John  Herschel  invented  an  instrument  like  a 
large  thennometer  which  he  called  the  Actinometer  ^,  and 
M.  Pouillct  constructed  a  somewhat   similar  instrument 

♦•  *  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific    Enquiry,'    editcil    by    Sir  John 
lIcrBchoK  2ml  ed.  |>.  299. 
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c^ftllerl  the  Prriieliometer,  for  aKertamii^  the  beating 
power  of  the  son  s  rajs.  In  both  instraments  the  heat 
f^  the  STin  wa«  abscoi^  by  a  reservoir  containing  water, 
arid  the  rix  of  temperature  of  the  water  was  exactlv 
obher>'ed,  either  by  its  own  expanaon  or  by  the  readings 
of  a  rlelicate  thermometer  immersed  in  it.  The  details 
of  the  constmction  and  ose  of  these  instraments  are  im- 
material to  our  immediate  purpose.  Xow  in  exposing  the 
actinometer  to  the  son,  we  do  not  obtain  the  full  efi^ 
of  the  heat  absorbed,  because  the  receiving  surface  is  at 
the  same  time  radiating  heat  into  empty  space.  The 
observed  increment  of  temperature  is  in  short  the  dif- 
ference between  what  is  received  from  the  sun  and  lost  by 
radiation*  But  the  latter  quantity  is  capable  of  ready 
determination;  we  have  only  to  shade  the  instrument 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sim,  while  leaving  it  exposed 
to  the  rest  of  the  open  sky,  and  we  can  observe  how 
much  it  cools  in  a  certain  time.  The  total  effect  of  the 
sun's  rays  will  obviously  be  the  apparent  effect  plus  the 
Cfxiling  effect  in  an  equal  time.  By  alternate  exposure 
in  sun  and  shade  during  equal  intervals  the  desired  result 
may  be  obtained  with  considerable  aecuracy  «. 

Two  quantitative  effects  were  beautifully  distinguished 
in  an  experiment  of  John  Canton,  devised  in  1 76 1  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  compressibility  of  water  ^. 
He  crjnHtructed  a  thermometer  with  a  large  bulb  fiill  of 
water  and  a  short  capillary  tube,  the  part  of  which  above 
the  water  was  freed  from  air.  Under  these  circimistances 
the  water  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  the  glass  bulb  in  bearing  that  pressure  was 
somewhat  contracted.  He  next  placed  the  instrument 
under  the  receiver  of  an  airpump,  and  on  exhausting  the 
air,  observed  the  water  sink  in  the  tube.     Having  thus 

^  Pouillet,  'Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs/  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 
'•  Janiin,  '(Wni  de  I'liyftique/  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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obtained  a  measure  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  bulb,  he  opened  the  top  of  the  thermometer  tube 
and  admitted  the  air.  The  level  of  the  water  now  sank 
still  more,  partly  from  the  pressure  on  the  bulb  being 
now  compensated,  and  partly  from  the  compression  of  the 
water  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  amount  of  the  latter  effect  was  approximately  the 
diffisrence  of  the  two  observed  depresdons. 

Not  uncommonly  indeed  the  actual  phenomenon  which 
we  wish  to  measure  is  considerably  less  than  various 
disturbing  effects  which  enter  into  the  question.  Thus 
the  compressibility  of  mercury  is  considerably  less  than 
tiie  expansion  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  measured 
under  pressure,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  experi- 
mentalist has  chiefly  to  be  concentrated  on  the  change 
of  magnitude  of  tJie  vessels.  Many  astronomical  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  parallax  or  proper  motions  of  the 
fixed  stars,  are  far  less  than  the  instrumental  imper- 
fections, and  the  other  phenomena  of  precession,  nutation, 
aberration,  kc.  Even  Flamsteed  imagined  he  had  dis- 
covered the  parallax  of  the  pole  star®,  and  time  after 
time  astronomers  mistook  various  other  phenomena  for 
that  minute  motion  which  they  were  so  desirous  to 
discover. 

Methods  of  Eliminating  Error. 

In  any  particular  experiment  it  is  the  object  of  the 
experimentalist  to  measure  a  single  effect  only,  and  he 
endeavours  to  obtain  that  effect  free  from  any  interfering 
effects.  If  this  cannot  be,  as  it  seldom  or  never  can 
really  be,  he  makes  the  effect  as  considerable  as  possible 
compared  with  the  other  effects,  wliich  he  reduces  to  a 
minimum,  and  treats  as  noxious  errors.     Those  quantities, 

•  BailyV  '  Account  of  llie  Rfv.  John  FlamHtced/  p.  58. 
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which  are  called  en^ors  in  one  case,  may  really  be  most 
important  and  interesting  phenomena  in  another  inves- 
tigation. When  we  speak  of  eliminating  error  we  really 
mean  disentangling  the  complicated  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  physicist  rightly  wishes  to  treat  one  thing  at  a  time, 
but  as  this  object  can  seldom  be  rigorously  carried  into 
practice,  he  has  to  seek  some  mode  of  counteracting  the 
tendency  to  error. 

The  general  principle  of  the  subject  is  that  a  single 
observation  can  render  known  only  a  single  quantity. 
Hence  if  several  different  quantitative  effects  are  known 
to  enter  into  any  investigation,  we  must  have  at  least 
as  many  distinct  results  of  observation  as  there  are 
quantities  to  be  determined.  Every  complete  experiment 
will  therefore  consist  in  general  of  several  operations. 
Guided  if  possible  by  previous  knowledge  of  the  causes 
in  action,  we  must  arrange  these  determinations,  so  that 
by  a  simple  mathematical  process  we  may  distinguish  the 
separate  quantities.  There  appear  to  be  five  principal 
methods  in  which  we  may  accomplish  this  object ;  these 
methods  are  specified  below  and  illustrated  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sections. 

(i)  The  Method  of  Avoidance.  The  physicist  may  seek 
for  some  special  mode  of  experiment  or  opportunity  of 
observation,  in  which  the  error  is  non-existent  or  inap- 
preciable. 

(2)  The  Differential  Method.  He  may  find  opportunities 
of  observation  when  aU  interfering  phenomena  remain 
constant,  and  only  the  subject  of  observation  is  at  one  time 
present  and  another  time  absent ;  the  difference  between 
two  exact  observations  then  gives  its  amount. 

(3)  The  Method  of  Correction.  He  may  endeavour  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  interfering  force  by  the  best 
available  mode,  and  then  make  a  corresponding  correction 
in  the  results  of  observation. 
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(4)  The  Method  of  Compensation.  He  may  invent  some 
mode  of  neutralizing  the  interfering  force  by  balancing 
against  it  an  exactly  equal  and  opposite  force  of  unknown 
amount. 

(5)  The  Method  of  Reversal.  He  may  so  conduct  the 
experiment  that  the  interfering  force  may  act  in  opposite 
directions,  in  alternate  observations,  the  mean  result  being 
free  hom  interference. 

1.    Method  of  Avoidance  of  Error. 

Astronomers  always  seek  opportunities  of  observation 
when  errors  will  have  the  smallest  eflTect.  In  spite  of 
elaborate  observations  and  long  continued  theoretical 
investigation,  it  is  not  found  possible  to  assign  any 
satisfactory  law  to  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Although  the  apparent  change  of  place  of  a 
heavenly  body  thus  produced,  may  be  more  or  less 
accurately  calculated,  yet  the  error  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  when 
a  ray  is  highly  inclined  to  the  perpendicular,  the  un- 
certainty in  the  refraction  becomes  very  considerable. 
Hence  astronomers  always  make  their  observations,  if 
possible,  when  the  olject  is  at  the  highest  point'  of  its 
daily  coiu-se,  i.e.  on  the  meridian.  In  some  kinds  of 
investigation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  determination  of  the 
latitude  of  an  observatory,  the  astronomer  is  at  liberty 
to  select  one  or  more  stars  out  of  the  countless  number 
visible.  There  is  an  evident  advantage  in  such  a  case, 
in  selecting  a  star  which  passes  close  to  the  zenith, 
so  that  it  may  be  observed  ahnost  entirely  free  from 
atmofij»heric  relmction,  as  was  done  by  Ilooke.  It 
was  ingeniously  8ug£jeste(l  by  Wallis  that  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars  nn;iht  juTliaps  be  detected  by  ol)- 
hervations  of  the  greatest  azimuth  east  and  west  of  some 
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circumpolar  star,  since  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  affects  only  the  altitude  would  thus  be 
entirely  avoided  ^. 

Astronomers  also  endeavour  to  render  their  clocks  as 
accurate  as  possible,  by  removing  the  source  of  variation. 
The  pendulum  is  perfectly  isochronous  so  long  as  its 
length  remains  invariable,  and  the  vibrations  are  exactly 
of  equal  length.  They  render  it  nearly  invariable  in 
length,  that  is  in  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
suspension  and  oscillation,  by  a  compensatory  arrangement 
for  the  change  of  temperature.  But  as  this  compensation 
may  not  be  perfectly  accomplished,  some  astronomers 
place  their  chief  controlling  clocks  in  a  cellar,  or  other 
apartment,  where  the  changes  of  temperature  may  be  as 
slight  as  possible.  At  the  Paris  Observatory  a  clock  has 
been  placed  in  the  caves  beneath  the  building,  where 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  summer 
and  winter  temperature. 

To  avoid  the  effect  of  unequal  oscillations  Huyghens 
made  his  beautiful  investigations,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  a  pendulum,  of  which  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation moved  upon  a  cycloidal  path,  would  be  perfectly 
isochronous,  whatever  the  variation  in  the  length  of 
oscillations.  But  though  a  pendulimi  may  be  rendered  in 
some  degree  cycloidal  by  the  use  of  a  steel  suspension 
spring,  it  is  found  that  the  mechanical  arrangements 
requisite  to  produce  a  truly  cycloidal  motion  introduce 
more  error  than  they  avoid.  Hence  astronomers  seek  to 
reduce  the  error  to  the  smallest  amount  by  maintaining 
their  clock  pendulums  in  uniform  movement  &;  and  in 
fact  while  a  clock  is  in  good  order  and  has  the  same 
weights,  there  need  be  little  change  in  the  length  of 
oscillation. 

^  Grant,  *  HiBtory  of  Physical  Astronomy/  p.  548. 

^  Montucla,  *  Uistoire  des  Math^matiqucs/  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 
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When  a  pendulum  cannot  be  made  to  swii^  uniibnnly, 
as  in  ezperimente  upon  tbe  ferae  of  gnvitT,  it  beoomea 
requisite  to  resent  to  Ae  thiid  metbod,  and  a  oorrection 
is  introdaced,  calcnhtid  on  theoretical  gitmnds  firom 
the  amount  of  the  observed  change  in  tiie  length  of 
▼ihration. 

It  has  been  menticmed  that  the  apparent  ezpansi<m 
of  a  liquid  hj  heat,  when  contained  in  a  theruKHneter  tabe 
or  other  yessel,  is  tiie  diflference  between  the  real  ex- 
pandon  of  the  liquid  and  that  of  the  containing  vessel.  The 
effects  can  be  accurately  distinguished  provided  tiiat  we 
can  learn  the  real  expanmon  by  heat  of  any  one  convenient 
liquid ;  for  by  observing  the  apparent  expansicm  of  the 
same  liquid  in  any  required  vessel  we  can  by  difierenoe 
learn  the  amount  of  expansion  of  the  vessel  due  to  any 
given  change  of  tempemture.  When  we  once  know  the 
change  of  dimensions  of  the  vessel,  we  can  of  course 
determine  the  absolute  expansion  of  any  other  liquid 
tested  in  it.  Thus  it  became  an  all-important  object  in 
scientific  research  to  measure  with  accuracy  the  absolute 
dilatation  by  heat  of  some  one  liquid,  and  mercury  owing 
to  several  circumstances  was  by  far  the  most  suitable. 
Dulong  and  Petit  devised  a  beautiftil  mode  of  effecting 
this  hj  simply  avoiding  altogether  tbe  effect  of  the 
change  of  size  of  the  vessel.  Two  upright  tubes  full  of 
mercury  were  connected  by  a  fine  tube  at  the  bottom, 
and  were  maintained  at  two  different  temperatures.  As 
mercuiy  was  free  to  flow  from  one  tube  to  the  other 
by  the  connecting  tube,  the  two  columns  necessarily 
exerted  equal  pressures  by  the  principles  of  hydrostatics. 
Hence  it  was  only  necessary  to  measure  very  accurately 
by  a  cathetometer  the  difference  of  level  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  two  columns  of  mercury,  to  learn  the  difference  of 
length  of  cohunns  of  cciual  hydrostatic  pixissure,  which  at 
once  gives  the  dilTerenee  of  density  of  tli«»  nieiTury,  and 
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the  dilatation  by  heat.  The  changes  of  dimension  in  the 
containing  tubes  now  became  a  matter  of  entire  indiflPerence, 
and  the  length  of  a  column  of  mercury  at  diflferent  tem- 
peratures was  measured  as  easily  as  if  it  had  formed  a 
solid  bar.  The  experiment  was  carried  out  by  Regnault 
with  many  improvements  of  detail,  and  the  absolute 
dilatation  of  mercury,  at  temperatures  between  o  Cent, 
and  350°,  was  determined  almost  as  accurately  as  was 
needful  ^. 

The  presence  of  a  large  and  uncei^tain  amount  of  error 
may   often    render   a  method   of  experiment  valueless. 
Foucault's  beautiftil  mode  of  demonstrating  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  by  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  was  thus 
frustrated.     The    slightest    lateral    disturbance    of    the 
pendulum  gave  it  an  elliptical  path  with  a  progressive 
motion  of  the  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  this  motion  of  an 
imknown  amount   disguised  and  overpowered  that  due 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earths     Faraday's  laborious  ex- 
periments on  the  relation  of  gravity  and  electricity  were 
much  obstructed,  too,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible  to  move   a  large  weight  of  iron  or  even  lead 
without  generating  currents  of  electricity,  either  by  friction 
or  induction.     To  distinguish  the  electricity  directly  due 
to   the   action    of  gravity  from   the  greater  quantities 
indirectly  produced  would  have  been  a  problem  of  ex- 
cessive diflficulty.    Baily  in  his  experiments  on  the  density 
of  the  earth  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  inexplicable 
disturbances  which  have  since  been  referred  to  the  action 
of  electricity  with  much  probability^.      The    skiQ  and 
ingenuity  of  the    experimentalist   are    often    exhausted 
in  devising  a  form  of  apparatus  in  which  such  causes 
of  error  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

^  Jamin,  'Cours  de  Physique,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  15-28. 

>  'Philosophical  Magazine/  1851,  4th  Series,  vol.  {{.passim. 

k  Hearn,  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  1847,  vol.  cxxxvii.  pp.  217-221. 
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In  some  rudimentary  experiments  we  may  wish  merely 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  quantitative  effect  witiiout 
predsely  measuring  its  amount ;  if  there  exist  causes  of 
error  of  which  we  can  neither  render  the  amount  known 
or  inappreciable,  the  best  way  will  be  to  make  them  all 
negative  so  that  the  quantitative  effects  will  be  less  than 
the  truth  rather  than  greater.  Mr.  Grove,  for  instance, 
in  proving  that  the  magnetization  or  demagnetization  of 
a  piece  of  iron  raises  its  temperature,  took  care  to  maintain 
the  electro-magnet  by  which  the  iron  was  acted  upon  at 
a  lower  temperature,  so  that  it  would  cool  rather  than 
warm  the  iron  by  radiation  or  conduction  i. 

Rumford's  celebrated  experiment  to  prove  that  heat  was 
generated  out  of  mechanical  force  in  the  boring  of  a 
cannon  was  subject  to  the  difficulty  that  heat  might  be 
brought  to  the  cannon  by  conduction  from  neighbouring 
bodies.  It  was  an  ingenious  device  of  Davy  to  produce 
friction  by  a  piece  of  clock-work  resting  upon  a  block 
of  ice  in  an  exhausted  receiver ;  as  the  machine  rose  in 
temperature  above  32^  it  was  certain  that  no  heat  was 
received  by  conduction  from  the  support"*.  In  many 
other  experiments  ice  may  be  employed  to  prevent  the 
access  of  heat  by  conduction,  and  this  device,  first  put  in 
practice  by  Murray  ",  is  beautifully  employed  in  Bunsen's 
calorimeter. 

To  obtain  the  true  temperature  of  the  air,  though 
apparently  so  easy,  is  really  a  very  difficult  matter, 
because  the  thermometer  employed  is  sure  to  be  affected 
either  by  the  sun's  rays,  the  radiation  from  neighbouring 
objects,  or  the  esciipe  of  heat  into  space.     These  sources 

*  *Tlic  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,*  jnl  etl.  p.  159. 

»"  'Collected  works  uf  Sir  H.  D^kvy/  vol.  ii.  pp.  12-14.  'Elements  of 
Cliemicul  Pliilosopliv/  p.  94. 

n  ' NiclioIrion*8  Journal/  vol.  i.  p.  241;  quoted  in  'Treatise  on  Heat/ 
ITfieful  KnowliHltrff  So<'irty,  p.  24. 
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of  error  are  too  fluctuating  to  allow  of  correction,  so  that 
the  only  accurate  mode  of  procedure  is  that  devised  by 
Dr.  Joule,  of  surrounding  the  thermometer  with  a  copper 
cylinder  ingeniously  adjusted  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  as  described  by  him,  so  that  the  effect  of  radiation 
shall  be  nullified  °. 

When  the  avoidance  of  error  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect,  it  will  yet  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  absolute 
amount  of  the  interfering  error  as  much  as  possible  before 
employing  the  succeeding  methods  to  correct  the  result. 
As  a  general  rule  we  can  determine  a  quantity  with  less 
inaccuracy  as  it  is  smaller,  so  that  if  the  error  itself  be 
small  the  error  in  determining  that  error  will  be  of  a  still 
lower  order  of  magnitude.  But  in  some  cases  the  absolute 
amount  of  an  error  is"  of  no  consequence,  as  in  the  index 
error  of  a  divided  circle,  or  the  difference  between  a 
chronometer  and  astronomical  time.  Even  the  rate  at 
which  a  clock  gains  or  loses  is  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance provided  it  remains  constayit,  so  that  a  siure 
calculation  of  its  amount  can  be  made. 

■ 

2.   Differential  Method. 

When  we  cannot  avoid  the  entrance  of  error,  we  can 
often  resort  with  great  success  to  the  second  mode  of 
measuring  phenomena  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
error  shall  remain  nearly  or  quite  the  same  in  all  the 
observations,  and  neutralize  itself  as  regards  the  purposes 
in  view.  This  mode  is  available  whenever  we  want  a 
difference  between  quantities  and  not  the  absolute 
quantity  of  either.  The  .  determination  of  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars  is  exceedingly  difficult,  because  the 
amount  of  parallax  is  far  less  than  most  of  the  corrections 

o  Clerk  Maxwell,  'Theory  of  Heat/   p.   228.     'Proceedings   of  the 
Manchester  Philosophical  Society,'  Nov.  26,  1867,  vol.  vii.  p.  35. 
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for  atmospheric  refraction,  nutation,  aberration,  pre- 
cession, instrumental  irregularities,  &c.,  and  can  with 
difficulty  be  detected  among  these  phenomena  of  various 
magnitude.  But,  as  Galileo  long  ago  suggested,  all 
such  difficulties  would  be  avoided  by  the  differential 
observation  of  stars,  which  thoug|h  apparently  dose 
together  are  really  far  separated  on  the  line  of  sight 
Two  such  stars  in  dose  apparent  proximity  will  be  sub- 
ject to  almost  exactly  equal  errors,  so  that  all  we 
need  do  is  to  observe  the  apparent  change  of  place  of 
the  nearer  star  as  referred  to  the  more  distant  one. 
A  good  tdescope  furmshed  with  an  accurate  micrometer 
is  alone  needed  for  the  application  of  the  method. 
Huyghens  appears  to  have  been  the  first  observer  who 
actually  tried  to  employ  the  method  practically  p;  but 
it  was  not  untU  1835  that  the  improvement  of  telescopes 
and  micrometers  enabled  Struve  to  detect  in  this  way 
the  parallax  of  the  star  a  "LyrBd. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  observation 
of  transits  of  Venus  for  the  determination  of  the  solar 
parallax  that  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  affects 
in  an  exactly  equal  degree  the  planet  and  the  portion 
of  the  sun's  face  over  which  it  is  passing.  Thus  the 
observations  are  strictly  of  a  differential  natura 

By  the  process  of  substitutive  weighing  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  tHe  equality  or  inequality  of  two  weights 
wuth  almost  perfect  freedom  from  error.  If  two  weights 
A  and  B  be  placed  in  the  scales  of  the  best  balance 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam 
indicates  exact  equality,  because  the  arms  of  the  beam 
may  be  unequal  or  unbalanced.  But  if  we  take  B  out 
and  put  another  weight  C  in,  and  equilibrium  still 
exists,  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  causes  of  erroneous 

»*  liifltory  of  '  Pliysical  Astronomy/  p.  549.     IleracherB  *  Outlines   of 
Antronomy/  4th  od.  p.  550. 
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weighing  exist  in  both  cases,  supposing  that  the  balance 
has  not  been  disarranged,  and  that  B  must  be  exactly 
equal  to  C,  since  it  has  exactly  the  same  effect  under 
the  same  circumstances.  In  like  manner  it  is  a  general 
rule  that,  if  by  any  uniform  mechanical  process  we  get 
a  copy  of  an  object,  it  is  imlikely  that  this  copy  will 
be  precisely  the  same  in  magnitude  and  form  as  the 
original,  but  two  copies  will  equally  diverge  from  the 
original,  and  will  therefore  almost  exactly  resemble  each 
other. 

Leslie's  Differential  Thermometer  *»  was  well  adapted 
to  the  experiments  for  which  it  was  invented.  Having 
two  equal  bulbs  any  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air  will  act  equally  by  conduction  on  each  and  produce 
no  change  in  the  indications  of  the  instrument.  Only 
that  radiant  heat  which  is  purposely  thrown  upon  one 
of  the  bulbs  will  produce  any  effect.  This  thermometer 
in  short  carries  out  the  principle  of  the  differential  method 
in  a  mechanical  manner. 


3.  Method  of  Correction. 

Whenever  the  result  of  an  experiment  is  affected  by  an 
interfering  cause  to  an  amoimt  either  invariable  or  exactly 
calculable,  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  add  or  subtract  this 
calculated  amount.  We  are  said  to  correct  observations 
when  we  thus  eliminate  what  is  due  to  extraneous  causes, 
although  of  course  we  are  only  separating  the  correct 
effects  of  several  agents.  Thus  the  variation  in  the  height 
of  the  barometrical  column  is  partly  due  to  the  change 
of  temperature,  and  since  the  coefficient  of  absolute 
dilatation  of  mercury  has  been  exactly  determined,  as 
already  described  (p.  395),  we  have  only  to  make  cal- 

'1  Leslie's  'Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Heat/  p.  10. 
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culatioDS  of  a  simple  character^  or,  what  is  better  still, 
tabulate  a  series  of  such  calculations  for  general  use, 
and  the  correction  for  temperature  can  be  made  with 
all  desired  accuracy.  The  height  6t  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  is  also  affected  by  capillary  attraction,  which 
depresses  it  by  a  constant  amount  depending  on  the 
diameter  of  the  tube.  The  requisite  corrections  can  be 
estimated  with  accuracy  sufficient  for  most  purposes,  more 
espedally  as  we  can  check  the  correctness  of  the  reading 
of  a  barometer  by  comparison  with  a  perfect  standard 
barometer,  and  introduce  if  need  be  an  index  error 
including  both  the  error  in  the  affixing  of  the  scale 
and  the  effect  due  to  capillarity.  But  in  constructing 
the  standard  barometer  itself  we  must  take  greater  pre- 
cautious; the  capillary  depression  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  quality  of  the  glass,  the  absence  of  air,  and 
the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  mercury,  so  that  we  cannot 
with  confidence  assign  the  exact  amount  of  the  effect. 
Hence  a  standard  barometer  is  constructed  with  a  wide 
tube,  sometimes  even  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  the 
capillary  effect  may  be  rendered  of  little  accoimf. 
Gay  Lussac  made  barometers  in  the  form  of  a  siphon  so 
that  the  capillary  forces  acting  equally  at  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  should  balance  and  destroy  each  other, 
but  the  method  fails  in  practice  because  the  lower  surface, 
lieing  open  to  the  air,  becomes  sullied  and  subject  to  a 
different  force  of  capillarity. 

In  a  great  many  mechanical  experiments  friction  is 
an  interfering  condition,  and  drains  away  a  portion  of 
the  energy  intended  to  be  operated  upon  in  a  definite 
manner.  We  should  of  course  reduce  the  friction  in  the 
first  pUice  to  the  lowest  piKSHible  amount,  but  as  it  cannot 
l>e  altogether  prevented,  and  is  not  calculable  with  cer- 
tainty   from   any  general   laws,   we    must   determine   it 

'  Wutth  *  Uidioiiarv  of  Clifiiiistrv/  vol.  i.  pp.  513-15. 
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separately  for  each  apparatus  by  suitable  experiments. 
Thus  Smeaton,  in  his  admirable  but  now  almost  forgotten 
researches  concerning  water-wheels,  eliminated  friction  in 
tlie  most  simple  manner  by  determining  by  trial  what 
weight,  acting  by  a  cord  and  roller  upon  his  model  water- 
wheel,  would  make  it  turn  without  water  as  rapidly  as 
the  water  made  it  turn.  In  short,  he  ascertained  what 
weight  concurring  with  the  water  would  exactly  com- 
pensate for  the  friction ».  In  Dr.  Joule  s  experiments  to 
determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  the  con- 
densation of  air,  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  was  pro- 
duced by  friction  of  the  condensing  pmnp,  and  a  small 
portion  by  stirring  the  water  employed  to  measure  the 
heat.  This  heat  of  friction  was  ascertained  by  simply 
repeating  the  experiment  in  an  exactly  similar  manner 
except  that  no  condensation  was  eflfected,  and  observing 
the  change  of  temperature  then  produced  ^ 

We  may  describe  as  test  experiments  any  in  which  we 
perform  operations  not  intended  to  give  the  quantity  of 
the  principal  phenomenon,  but  some  quantity  which  would 
othei^wise  remain  as  an  error  in  the  result  Thus  in 
astronomical  observations  almost  every  source  of  error 
may  be  avoided  by  increasing  the  number  of  observations 
and  distributing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
in  the  final  mean  as  much  error  in  one  way  as  in  the 
other.  But  there  is  one  source  of  error,  first  discovered 
by  Maskelyne,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  because  it  affects 
all  observations  in  the  same  direction  and  to  the  same 
average  amount,  namely  the  Personal  Error  of  the  ob- 
server or  the  inclination  to  record  the  passage  of  a  star 
across  the  wires  of  the  telescope  a  little  too  soon  or  a 
little  too  late.  This  personal  error  was  first  described  in 
the  'Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,'  vol.  i.  p.  178.     The 

8  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  vol.  li.  p.  100. 

*  'Philosophical  Magazine/  3rd  Series,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  372. 
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difference  between  the  judgment  of  observers  at  the 
Greenwicli  Observatory  usually  varies  from  y^  to  ^  of 
a  second,  or  even  a  little  more,  and  remiains  pretty  con- 
stant for  the  same  observers  ^.  In  some  observers  it  has 
amounted  to  seven  or  eight-tenths  of  a  second".  De 
Hoi|;an  appears  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  that 
this  source  of  error  was  essentially  incs^ble  of  elimina- 
tion or  correction  7.  But  it  seems  dear  that  this  personal 
error  might  be  determined  absolutely  with  any  desirable 
degree  of  accuracy  by  test  experiments,  consisting  in 
nuUcing  an  artificial  star  move  at  a  considerable  distance 
and  recording  by  electricity  the  exact  moment  of  its 
passage  over  the  wire.  This  method  has  in  &ct  been 
successfully  employed  in  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Neuchatel '. 

Kewton  employed  the  pendulum  for  making  experi- 
ments on  the  impact  of  balla  Two  balls  were  hung  in 
contact,  and  one  of  them,  being  drawn  acdde  through  a 
measured  arc,  was  then  allowed  to  strike  the  other,  the 
arcs  of  vibration  giving  sufficient  data  for  calculating  the 
distribution  of  energy  at  the  moment  of  impact.  The 
resistance  of  the  air  was  an  interfering  cause  which  he 
estimated  very  simply  by  causing  one  of  the  balls  to 
make  several  complete  vibrations  and  then  marking  the 
reduction  in  the  length  of  the  arcs,  a  proper  fraction 
of  which  reduction  was  added  to  each  of  the  other  ob- 
served arcs  of  vibration  * 

In  the  modern  use  of  the  pendulum,  to  measure 
terrestrial  gravity,  it  is   not  found  convenient  to  annul 

"  •Greenwich  Obeen-ations  for  1866,'  p.  xlix. 

'  Tunny  C^clopiwlin/  uH.  Ttiuutit^  vol.  xxv.  pp.  129,  130. 

y    I|ji«l.  art.  Obwrvatio/if  p.  390. 

'  'Nature,'  vol.  i.  pp.  85,  337.  Set?  reference**  to  the  Memoirs  de- 
Hrril»in^  the  method. 

•  •Prineipia;  Book  I.  I^aw  III.  Curollan'  VI.  Scholium.  Motte's 
translation,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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the  resistance  of  the  air  by  operating  in  a  vacaum. 
Consequently  this  resistance  has  to  be  ascertained 
by  appropriate  and  tedious  series  of  experiments, 
which  should  be  made  if  possible  upon  each  pendulum 
employed. 

The  exact  definition  of  the  standard  of  length  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  in  physical  science,  and  the  different  practice  of 
different  nations  introduces  wholly  needless  confusion. 
Were  all  standards  constructed  so  as  to  give  the  true 
length  at  a  fixed  uniform  temperature,  for  instance  the 
freezing-point,  then  any  two  standards  could  be  compared 
vithout  the  interference  of  temperature  by  bringing  them 
both  to  exactly  the  same  fixed  temperature.  Unfortu- 
nately the  French  metre  is  defined  by  a  bar  of  platinum 
at  o°C,  while  our  yard  is  defined  by  a  bronze  bar  at  62°F. 
It  is  quite  impossible,  then,  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
yard  and  metre  without  the  introduction  of  a  correction, 
either  for  the  expansion  of  platinimi  or  bronze,  or  both. 
Bars  of  metal  differ  too  so  much  in  their  rates  of  expansion 
according  to  their  molecular  condition  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  infer  from  one  bar  to  another. 

When  we  come  to  use  instruments  with  great  accuracy 
there  are  many  minute  sources  of  error  which  must  be 
guarded  against.  If  a  thermometer  has  been  graduated 
when  perpendicular,  it  will  read  somewhat  differently 
when  laid  down,  as  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury 
is  removed  from  the  bulb.  The  reading  may  also  be 
somewhat  altered  if  it  has  recently  been  raised  to  a 
higher  temperature  than  usual,  if  it  be  placed  under  a 
vacuous  receiver,  or  if  the  tube  be  unequally  heated  as 
compared  with  the  bulb.  For  these  minute  causes  of 
error  we  may  have  to  introduce  troublesome  corrections, 
unless  we  adopt  the  simple  mode  of  using  the  thermometer 
in  circumstances  of  position,  &c.  exactly  similar  to  those 
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in  which  it  was  graduated^.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
number  of  minut<5  corrections  which  may  ultimately  be 
required.  A  very  large  number  of  experiments  on  gases, 
standard  weights  and  measures,  &c.  depend  upon  the 
height  of  the  barometer ;  but  when  experiments  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  are  compared  together  we  ought 
to  take  into  account  the  varying  force  of  gravity,  which 
even  between  London  and  Paris  makes  a  difference  of 
•008  inch  of  mercury. 

The  measiu'ement  of  quantities  of  heat  is  a  matter  of 
great  diflSculty,  because  there  is  no  known  substance 
impervious  to  heat,  and  the  problem  is  therefore  as 
difiicult  as  to  measure  liquids  in  porous  vessels.  To 
determine  the  latent  heat  of  steam  we  must  condense  a 
certain  amount  of  the  steam  in  a  known  weight  of  water, 
and  then  observe  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  water. 
But  while  we  are  carrying  out  the  experiment,  part  of  the 
heat  will  have  escaped  by  radiation  or  conduction  from 
the  condensing  vessel  or  calorimeter.  We  may  indeed 
reduce  the  loss  of  heat  by  using  vessels  with  double  sides 
and  bright  surfaces,  surrounded  with  swan's-down  wool  or 
other  non-conducting  materials  ;  and  we  may  also  avoid 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  much  above  that  of 
the  surrounding  air.  Yet  we  cannot  by  any  such  means 
render  the  loss  of  heat  inconsiderable.  Rumford  ingeni- 
ously proposed  to  reduce  the  loss  to  zero  by  commencing 
the  experiment  when  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
is  as  much  belo\v  that  of  the  air  as  it  is  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  above  it.  Thus  the  vessel  will  first  gain  and 
then  lose  by  radiation  and  conduction,  and  these  opposite 
errors  will  aj)proxiniately  balance  each  other.  But  Reg- 
nault  has  shown  that  the  loss  and  gain  do  not  proceed  by 
exactly  the  Siime  laws,  so  that  in  very  accurate  inves- 
tigations   Rumford^s    method    is    not    sufficient.     There 

**  Balfour  Stewart,  *  Klcmontary  Treatise  on  Ileat,*  j».  16. 
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remains  the  method  of  correction  which  was  beautifully 
carried  out  by  Regnault  in  his  determination  of  the  latent 
heat  of  steam.  He  employed  two  calorimeters,  made  in 
exactly  the  same  way  and  alternately  used  to  condense  a 
certain  amount  of  steam,  so  that  while  one  was  measuring 
the  latent  heat,  the  other  calorimeter  was  engaged  in 
determining  the  corrections  to  be  applied,  whether  on 
account  of  radiation  and  conduction  from  the  vessel  or 
on  account  of  heat  reaching  the  vessel  by  means  of  the 
connecting  pipes  *^. 

4.  Method  of  Comjyeyisation . 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  cause  of  error  cannot 
conveniently  be  rendered  null,  and  is  yet  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  third  method,  that  of  calculating  the  requisite 
correction  from  independent  observations.  The  magnitude 
of  an  error  may  be  subject  to  continual  variations,  on 
account  of  change  of  weather,  or  other  fickle  circumstances 
beyond  our  control  It  may  either  be  impracticable  to 
observe  the  variation  of  those  circumstances  in  suflBcient 
detail,  or,  if  observed,  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
error  may  be  subject  to  doubt.  In  these  cases,  and  only 
in  these  cases,  it  will  be  desirable  to  invent  some  artificial 
mode  of  counterpoising  the  variable  error  against  an  equal 
error  subject  to  exactly  the  same  variation. 

We  cannot  weigh  any  object  with  great  accuracy  unless 
we  make  a  correction  for  the  weight  of  the  aii*  displaced 
by  the  object,  and  add  this  to  the  apparent  weight.  In 
very  accurate  investigations  relating  to  standard  weights, 
it  is  usual  to  note  the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  the 
time  of  making  a  weighing,  and,  from  the  measured  bulks 
of  the  objects  compared,  to  calculate  the  weight  of  air 

d  Graham's  *  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs,'  Cavendish  Society,  pp. 
247,  268,  &c. 
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clisplaoed  ;  the  third  method  iii  fact  is  adopted.  To  make 
all  the  calculations  in  the  frequent  weighings  requisite  in 
chemical  analysis  would  be  exceedingly  laborious,  hence 
the  correction  is  usually  neglected.  But  when  the  chemist 
wishes  to  weigh  a  quantity  of  gas  contained  in  a  glass 
globe  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  specific  gravity, 
the  correction  becomes  of  much  importance.  Hence 
chemists  avoid  at  once  the  error,  and  the  labour  of  cor- 
recting it,  by  attaching  to  the  opposite  scale  of  the  balance 
a  sealed  glass  globe  of  exactly  equal  capacity  to  that 
containing  the  gas  to  be  weighed,  noting  only  the  dif- 
ference of  weight  when  the  globe  is  full  and  empty.  The 
correction,  being  exactly  the  same  for  both  globes,  may  be 
entirely  neglected  ^ 

A  device  of  nearly  the  same  kind  is  employed  in  the 
construction  of  galvanometers  which  measure  the  force  of 
an  electric  current  by  the  deflection  of  a  suspended 
magnetic  needle.  The  resistance  of  the  needle  is  partly 
due  to  the  directive  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
and  partly  to  the  torsion  of  the  thread.  But  the  former 
force  may  often  be  inconveniently  great  as  well  as 
troublesome  to  determine  for  different  inclinations.  Hence 
it  is  customary  to  connect  together  two  exactly  equal 
needles,  with  their  [)oles  pointing  in  opposite  directions, 
one  needle  being  within  and  another  without  the  coil  of 
wire.  As  regards  the  earth  s  magnetism,  the  needles  are 
now  astatic  or  indifferent,  the  tendency  of  one  needle 
l»eing  exactly  balanced  by  that  of  the  other. 

An  elegant  instance  of  the  elimination  of  a  disturbing 
force  by  compensation  is  found  in  Faraday's  researches 
upon  the  magnetism  of  gases.  To  observe  the  magnetic 
attraction  or  repulsion  of  a  gas  seems  impossible  unless  we 
enclose  the  gas  in    an  envelope,  probably  best   made    of 

•    lo'^nmult's  "rours  Rlirmntiiirc  dv  Chiniif,'  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
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glasa     Tint  any  such  envelope  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
anVictcd  \)\  the  magnet,  so  that  it   becomes  difficult  to 
diHtiiiguis}i  between  three  forces  which  enter  the  problem; 
namely,  tlio  magnetism  of  the  gas  in  question,  that  of  the 
fjnvolojif,  and  that  of  the  surrounding  atmospheric  air. 
Faraday  avoided  all  difficulties  by  employing  two  exactly 
(;qna]  and  similar  glass  tubes  connected  together,  and  so 
HiiH[>end<id  from   the  arm  of  a  torsion  balance  that  the 
tnlKjH  were  in  similar  parts  of  the  magnetic  field.      Odc 
tnlxj  Ixjing  filled  with  nitrogen  and  the  other  with  oxygen, 
it  was  found  that  the  oxygen  seemed  to  be  attracted  and 
lli<5    nitrogen    repell<;d.      The    suspending   thread   of  the 
balance  was  then  turned  until  the  force  of  torsion  restored 
tlio  tiilies  to  their  original  places,  where  the  magnetism  of 
the  tiil)OH  as  well  as  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  being 
exactly  the  same  and  in  the  opposite  direction  upon  the 
t  wr)  tubes,  could  not  produce  any  interference.     The  force 
lliiiH  required  to  restore  the  tubes  was  measured  by  the 
amount  of  tr)rBion  of  the  thread,  and  it  indicated  correctly 
Uie  comparative  attractive  powers  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
The  oxyjfcn  wjih  then  withdrawn  from  one  of  the  tubes, 
nnd  u  N(;(;ond  experiment  made,  so  as  to  compare  a  vacuum 
witli  nitrogen.     No  force  was  now  required  to  maintain 
the  tulxjH  in  their  phices,  so  that  nitrogen  was  found  to 
\)i\   approximately  speaking,   indifferent  to   the  magnet-, 
iJiat  is,  neither  magnetic  nor  diamagnetic,  while  oxygen 
was  [)roved  to  be  positively  magnetic  ^     It  required  the 
hif^JH^Ht  experimental  skill  on  the  part  of  Faraday  and 
Tyndall,  to  distinguish  between  what  is  apparent  and  real 
in  magncjtic  attraction  and  repulsion. 

I^jxperience  alone  can  absolutely  decide  when  a  com- 
pensjiting  arrangement  is  conducive  to  accuracy.  As  a 
genciral  rule  mechanical  compensation  is  the  last  resoui-ce, 

f  Tymlnirs  'Faraday,'  pp.  114-15. 
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and  in  the  more  axxjurate  observations  it  is  likely  to 
introduce  more  uncertainty  than  it  removes.  A  multitude 
of  instruments  involving  mechanical  compensation  have 
been  devised,  but  they  are  usually  of  an  imscientific 
character^,  because  the  errors  compensated  can  be  more 
accurately  determined  and  allowed  for.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  in 
the  delicate  and  tiresome  operation  of  measuring  a  base 
line,  invariable  bars,  compensated  for  expansion  by  heat, 
give  a  very  accurate  result,  the  observation  of  their  vary- 
ing temperature  and  the  calculation  of  the  corrections 
being  an  uncertain  and  tedious  work  ^. 

We  thus  see  that  the  choice  of  one  or  other  mode  of 
eliminating  a  simple  error  depends  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances and  the  object  in  view ;  but  we  may  safely  lay 
down  the  following  conclusions.  First  of  all,  seek  to  avoid 
the  source  of  error  altogether  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done ;  if  not,  make  the  experiment  so  that  the  error  may 
be  as  small,  but  more  especially  as  constant,  as  possible. 
If  the  means  are  at  hand  for  determining  its  amount 
by  calculation  from  other  experiments  and  principles 
of  science,  allow  the  error  to  exist  and  make  a  correction 
in  the  result.  If  this  cannot  be  accurately  done  or  in- 
volves too  much  labour  for  the  purposes  in  view,  then 
throw  in  a  counteracting  error  which  shall  as  nearly  as 
[)os6ible  be  of  equal  amount  in  all  circumstances  with 
that  to  be  eliminated.  There  yet  remains,  however,  one 
important  method,  that  of  Reversal,  which  will  form  an 
appropriate  transition  to  the  succeeding  chapters  on  the 
Meth^xl  of  Mean  ResultvS  and  the  Law  of  Error. 

^  Sei»,  for  instance,  the  Compensated   Sympiesometer,  *  Philosophical 
Maj^zine,'  4th  Series,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  371. 

^  Grant,  '  Ilistorj'  of  Physical  Astronomy,'  pp.  146,  147. 
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5.   Method  of  Reversal. 

The  fifth  method  of  eliminating  error  is  most  potent 
and  satisfactory  whenever  it  can  be  applied,  but  it  re- 
quires that  we  shall  be  able  to  reverse  the  apparatus  and 
mode  of  procedure,  so  as  to  make  the  interfering  cause 
act  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  If  we  can  get  two 
experimental  results,  one  of  which  is  as  much  too  great  as 
the  other  is  too  small,  the  error  is  equal  to  half  the  dif- 
ference, and  the  true  result  is  the  mean  of  the  two 
apparent  results.  It  is  an  unavoidable  defect  of  the 
chemical  balance,  for  instance,  that  the  points  of  sus- 
pension of  the  pans  cannot  be  fixed  at  exactly  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  of  suspension  of  the  beam. 
Hence  two  weights  which  seem  to  balance  each  other 
will  never  be  quite  equal  in  reality.  The  difference  is 
detected  by  reversing  the  weights,  and  it  may  be  esti- 
mated by  adding  suflScient  small  weights  to  the  deficient 
side  to  restore  equilibrium,  and  then  taking  as  the  true 
weight  the  geometric  mean  of  the  two  apparent  weights 
of  the  same  object.  If  the  difference  is  small  the  arith- 
metic mean,  that  is  half  the  sum,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  geometric  mean,  from  which  it  will  not  appreciably 
differ. 

This  method  of  reversal  is  most  extensively  employed 
in  practical  astronomy.  The  apparent  elevation  of  a 
heavenly  body  is  observed  by  a  telescope  moving  upon 
a  divided  circle,  upon  which  the  inclination  of  the 
telescope  is  read  off  Now  this  reading  will  be  erroneous 
if  the  circle  and  the  telescope  have  not  accurately  the 
same  centre.  But  if  we  read  off  at  the  same  time  both 
ends  of  the  telescope,  the  one  reading  will  be  about  as 
much  too  small  as  the  other  is  too  great,  and  the  mean 
will  be  nearly  free  from  error.     In  practice  the  observa- 
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tion  is  differently  conducted,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same ;  the  telescope  is  fixed  to  the  circle,  which  moves 
with  it,  and  the  angle  through  which  it  moves  is  read 
off  at  three,  six,  or  more  points,  disposed  of  at  equal 
intervals  round  the  circle.  The  older  astronomers,  down 
even  to  the  time  of  Flamsteed,  were  accustomed  to  use 
portions  only  of  a  divided  circle,  generally  quadrants,  and 
Romer  made  a  vast  improvement  when  he  introduced 
the  complete  circle. 

The  transit  circle,  employed  to  determine  the  meridian 
passage  of  heavenly  bodies,  is  so  constructed  that  the 
telescope  and  the  axis  bearing  it,  in  ^t  the  whole  moving 
part  of  the  instrument,  can  be  taken  out  of  the  bearing 
sockets  and  turned  over,  so  that  what  was  formerly  the 
western  pivot  becomes  the  eastern  one,  and  vice  versd. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  instrument  could  have  been 
so  perfectly  constructed,  mounted,  and  adjusted  that  the 
telescope  should  point  exactly  to  the  meridian,  but  the 
effect  of  the  reversal  is  that  it  will  point  as  much  to 
the  west  in  one  position  as  it  does  to  the  east  in  the 
other,  and  the  mean  result  of  observations  in  the  two 
pwitious  must  be  free  from  such  cause  of  error. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  inclination  of  the  compass 
needle  can  be  determined  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
method  of  reversal.  The  dip  needle  consists  of  a  bar 
of  magnetized  steel,  suspended  like  the  beam  of  a  delicate 
balance  on  a  slender  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of 
(XTiivxiy  of  the  bar,  so  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  rest  in  that 
exact  degree  of  inclination  in  the  magnetic  meridian 
which  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  induces.  The  in- 
clination is  read  off  upon  a  vertical  divided  circle,  but 
to  avoid  any  error  in  the  centring  of  the  needle  and 
circle*,  both  ends  are  read,  and  the  mean  of  the  results 
is  taken.  The  whole  instrument  is  now  turned  carefully 
round   througli    180,  which  gives  two  new  readings,  in 
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which  any  error  due  to  the  wrong  position  of  the  zero 
of  the  division  will  be  reversed.  As  the  axis  of  the 
needle  may  not  be  exactly  horizontal,  it  is  now  reversed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  transit  instrument,  the  end  of 
the  axis  which  formerly  pointed  east  being  made  to  point 
west,  and  a  new  set  of  readings  is  taken. 

Finally,  error  may  arise  from  the  axis  not  passing 
accurately  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bar,  and 
this  error  can  only  be  detected  and  eliminated  on  re- 
versing the  magnetic  poles  of  the  bar  by  the  application 
of  a  strong  magnet.  The  error  is  thus  made  to  act  in 
opposite  directions.  To  ensure  all  possible  accuracy  each 
reversal  ought  to  be  combined  with  each  other  reversal, 
so  that  the  needle  will  be  observed  in  eight  different 
pf)8itions  by  sixteen  different  readings,  the  mean  of  the 
whole  of  which  will  give  the  required  inclination  free 
from  all  eliminable  errors^. 

There  are  certain  cases  of  experiment  in  which  a 
disturbing  cause  can  with  much  ease  be  made  to  act  in 
opposite  directions,  in  alternate  observations,  so  that  the 
mean  of  the  results  will  be  free  from  disturbance.  Thus 
in  direct  experiments  upon  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
passing  through  the  air  between  stations  two  or  three 
miles  apart,  the  wind  is  a  cause  of  error.  It  will  be  well, 
in  the  first  place,  to  choose  a  time  for  the  experiment 
when  the  air  is  very  nearly  at  rest,  and  the  disturbance 
slight,  but  if  at  the  same  moment  signal  sounds  be  made 
at  each  station  and  observed  at  the  other,  two  sounds  will 
be  passing  in  opposite  directions  through  the  same  body 
of  air  and  the  wind  will  accelerate  one  soimd  almost 
exactly  as  much  as  it  retards  the  other  I  Again,  in 
trigonometrical   surveys  the  apparent  height  of  a  point 

k  Quetelet,  *Sur  la  Physique  du  Globe,'  p.  174.  Jamin,  *Cours  dc 
Physique,'  vol.  i.  p.  504. 

1  Herschel,  On  Sound,  *  Encyclopgedia  Metropolitaiia/  p.  748. 
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will  be  affected  by  atmospheric  refraction  and  the 
curvature  of  the  earth.  But  if  in  the  case  of  two  points 
the  apparent  elevation  of  each  as  seen  from  the  other  be 
observed,  the  corrections  will  be  the  same  in  amount,  but 
reversed  in  direction,  and  the  mean  between  the  two 
apparent  differences  of  altitude  will  give  the  true  dif- 
ference of  level  ™. 

In  the  next  two  chapters  we  really  pursue  the  Method 
of  Reversal  into  more  complicated  applications. 

™  Uutton,  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  abridgment,  vol.  xiv.  p.  422. 
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All  results  of  the  measurement  of  continuous  quantity 
can  only  be  approximately  true.  Were  this  assertion 
iloul)tecl,  it  could  readily  be  proved  by  direct  experience. 
For  if  any  person,  using  an  instrument  of  the  greatest 
precision,  makes  and  registers  successive  observations  in 
an  unbiassed  manner,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found 
that  tlie  results  differ  from  each  other.  When  we  operate 
with  sufficient  care  we  cannot  perform  so  simple  an 
experiment  as  weighing  an  object  in  a  good  balance 
without  getting  discrepjint  numbers.  Only  the  rough 
and  careless  experimenter  will  think  that  his  observations 
agree,  but  in  reality  he  will  be  found  to  overlook  the 
differences.  The  most  elaborate  researches,  such  as  those 
undertaken  in  connexion  with  standard  weights  and 
measures,  always  render  it  apparent  that  complete  coinci- 
dence is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  more  accurate 
our  modes  of  observation  are  rendered,  the  more  numerous 
are  the  sources  of  minute  error  which  become  apparent. 
We  may  look  upon  the  existence  of  error  in  all  measure- 
mcjils  as  the  normal  state  of  things.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  eliminate  separately  the  multitude  of  small 
disturbing  influences,  except  by  balancing  them  off  against 
each  other.  And  even  in  drawing  a  mean  it  is  Uy  Ix* 
expected  that  we  shall  come  near  the  truth  rather  than 
exactly  to  it.    In  the  measurement  of  continuous  quantity, 
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absolute  coincidence,  if  it  even  occurs  or  seems  to  occur, 
must  be  purely  casual,  and  is  no  indication  of  precision.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  embarrassmg  things  we  can  meet  when 
experimental  results  agree  too  closely.  Such  coincidences 
should  raise  our  suspicion  that  the  apparatus  in  use  is  in 
some  way  restricted  in  its  operation,  so  as  not  really  to 
give  the  true  result  at  all  \  or  that  the  actual  results  have 
not  been  faithftilly  recorded  by  the  assistant  in  charge  of 
tlie  apparatus. 

If  then  we  cannot  get  twice  over  exactly  the  same 
result,  the  question  arises.  How  can  we  ever  attain  the 
truth  or  select  the  result  which  may  be  supposed  to 
approach  most  nearly  to  it  ?  The  quantity  of  a  certain 
phenomenon  is  expressed  in  several  numbers  which  differ 
from  each  other ;  no  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  most 
can  be  true,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  all 
false.  It  may  be  suggested,  perhaps,  that  the  observer 
should  select  the  one  observation  which  he  judged  to  be 
the  best  made,  and  there  will  often  doubtless  be  a  feeling 
that  one  or  more  results  were  satisfactory,  and  the  others 
less  tnistworthy.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  course 
adopted  by  some  of  the  early  astronomera  Flamsteed 
when  he  had  made  several  observations  of  a  star  probably 
chose  in  an  arbitrary  manner  that  which  seemed  to  him 
nearest  to  the  tnlth^ 

When  Horrocks  selects  for  his  estimate  of  the  sun's 
Kemidiameter  a  mean  between  the  results  of  Kepler  and 
Tycho  he  professes  not  to  do  it  from  any  regard  to  the 
idle  jidage,  *  Medio  tutissimus  ibis,'  but  because  he 
tliuuglit  it  from  his  own  observations  to  be  correct*^.  But 
thirt  method  will  not  apply  at  all  when  the  observer  Ikis 

*  TlioniSiin  and  Tait,  *  Treatise  on  Natural  riiilosopliy/  vol.  i.  p.  309. 
*•  Ikiily's  ''Account  of  Flamsteed/  j».  376. 

•  *Tlie  TrauHit  of  Vi'Uuh  acn»s8  tin*  Sun,*  l»y  IForrockH,  Liondon,  1859, 
l»    146. 
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made  a  number  of  measurements  which  are  equally  good 
in  liis  opinion,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  in  using  an 
instrument  or  appanitus  of  considerable  complication  the 
observer  will  not  necessarily  be  able  to  judge  whether 
slight  causes  have  affected  its  operation  or  not. 

In  this  question,  as  indeed  throughout  inductive  logic, 
we  deal  only  with  probabilities.  There  is  no  infallible 
mode  of  arriving  at  the  absolute  trath,  which  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  intellect,  and  can  only  be  the  distant 
object  of  our  long  continued  and  painful  approximations. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  mode  pointed  out  alike  by  common 
sense  and  the  highest  mathematical  reasoning,  which  is 
more  likely  than  any  other,  as  a  general  rule,  to  bring  us 
near  the  truth.  The  apicnov  fierpov^oT  the  aurea  mediocritas^ 
was  higlily  esteemed  in  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  ancients 
should  have  been  able  clearly  to  analyse  and  express  the 
reasons  why  they  advocated  the  mean  as  the  safest  coinrse. 
But  in  the  last  two  centuries  this  apparently  simple 
question  of  the  mean  has  been  found  to  afford  a  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  utmost  mathematical  skilL  Roger 
Cotes,  the  editor  of  the  *  Principia,'  appears  to  have  had 
some  insight  into  the  value  of  the  mean ;  but  profound 
matlienuiticians  such  as  De  Moivre,  Daniel  Bemouilli,  La- 
place, Lagrange,  Gauss,  Quetelet,  De  Morgan,  Airy,  Leslie, 
Ellis  and  others  have  hardly  exhausted  the  subject. 

Several  uses  of  the  Mean  Result. 

The  elimination  of  errors  of  unknown  sources,  is  almost 
always  accomplished  by  the  simple  arithmetical  process 
of  taking  the  meaUy  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  average 
of  several  discrepant  numbers.  To  take  an  average  is  to 
add  the  several  quantities  together,  and  divide  by  the 
number  of  quantities  thus  added,  which  gives  a  quotient 
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lying  among,  or  in  the  middle  of,  the  several  quantities. 
Before  however  inquiring  fully  into  the  grounds  of  this 
procedure,  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  this  one  arith- 
metical process  is  really  applied  in  at  least  three  diflferent 
cases,  for  different  pur^.  and  upon  different  principles, 
and  we  must  take  great  care  not  to  confuse  one  applica- 
tion of  the  process  with  another.  A  mean  resiUt,  then, 
may  have  any  one  of  the  following  significations. 

(i)  It  may  give  a  merely  representative  number, 
expressing  the  general  magnitude  of  a  series  of  quantities, 
and  serving  as  a  convenient  mode  of  comparing  them 
with  other  series  of  quantities.  Such  a  number  is  properly 
called  Thejictitious  mean  or  The  average  result, 

(2)  It  may  give  a  result  approximately  free  from 
disturbing  quantities,  which  are  known  to  affect  some 
results  in  one  direction,  and  other  results  equally  in  the 
opposite  direction.  We  may  say  that  in  this  case  we  get 
a  Precise  mean  resuU. 

(3)  It  may  give  a  result  more  or  less  free  from  unknown 
and  uncertain  errors ;  this  we  may  call  the  Probable 
mean  residt. 

Of  these  three  uses  of  the  mean  the  first  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  nature  from  the  two  last,  since  it  does  not  yield 
an  approximation  to  any  natural  quantity,  but  furnishes 
us  with  an  arithmetic  result  comparing  the  aggregate  of 
certain  quantities  with  their  number.  The  third  use  of 
the  mean  rests  entirely  upon  the  theory  of  probability, 
and  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  a  later  part  of  this 
chapter.  The  second  use  is  closely  connected,  or  even 
identical  with,  the  Method  of  Reversal  already  described 
(j).  410),  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  enter  somewhat  fully 
on  all  the  three  employments  of  the  same  arithmetical 
process. 
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The  significations  of  the  terms  Mean 

and  Average. 

Much  confiision  exists  in  the  popular,  or  even  the 
scientific  employment  of  the  terms  mean  and  average,  and 
they  are  commonly  taken  as  sjmonymoua  It  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  carefully  what  significations  we  ought  to 
attach  to  them.  The  English  word  mean  is  exactly  equi- 
valent to  medium,  being  derived  perhaps,  through  the 
French  moyen,  from  the  latin  medius,  which  again  is  un- 
doubtedly kindred  with  the  Greek  fica-o^.  Etymologists 
believe,  too,  that  tliis  Greek  word  is  connected  with  the 
preposition  iiera^  the  German  mitte,  and  the  true  English 
ynid  or  middle  ;  so  that  after  all  the  m^an  is  a  technical 
term  identical  in  its  root  with  the  more  popular  equivalent 
middle. 

If  we  inquire  what  is  a  mean  in  a  mathematical  point 
of  view,  the  true  answer  is  that  there  are  several  or  many 
kinds  of  means.  The  old  arithmeticians  recognised  at 
least  ten  kinds,  which  are  stated  by  Boethius,  and  even 
an  eleventh  was  added  by  Jordanus^. 

Tlie  arithmetic  mean  is  the  one  by  far  the  most 
commonly  denoted  by  the  term,  and  that  which  we  may 
understand  it  to  signify  in  the  absence  of  any  qualification. 
It  is  the  sum  of  any  series  of  quantities  divided  by  their 
number,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  ^  (a  +  h). 
But  there  is  also  the  geometric  mean,  which  is  the  square 
root  of  the  product,  ^Jax^b,  or  that  quantity  the  logar- 
ithm of  which  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  logarithms 
of  the  quantities.  There  is  also  the  harmonic  mean^ 
which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
reciprocals  of  the  quantities.     Thus  if  a  and  h  be  the 

^  De  Morgan,  Supplement  to  the  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia/  art.  Old  Appel- 
lations of  Numbers, 
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quantities,  as  before,  their  reciprocals  are  —  and  4->  ^^ 

ah 

mean  of  which  is  ^  (—  +  y),  and  the   reciprocal  again  is 

— T.     Other  kinds  of  means  might  no  doubt  be  invented 

for  particular  purposes,  and  we  might  apply  the  term,  as 

De  Morgan  pointed  out  %  to  any  quantity  a  fiinction  of 
which  is  equal  to  a  fimction  of  two  or  more  other 
quantities,  and  is  such,  that  the  interchange  of  these  latter 
quantities  among  themselves  will  make  no  alteration  in 
the  value  of  the  fiinction.  Symbolically,  if  0  (y,  y,  y . . . .) 
=  0  ( d?„  x^y  x^  .  .  .  .),  then  y  is  a  kind  of  mean  of  the 
quantities  a?,,  a:,,  &c. 

The  geometric  mean  is  necessarily  adopted  in  certain 
cases.  Thus  when  we  estimate  the  work  done  against 
a  force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  a  fixed  point,  the  mean  force  is  the  geo- 
metric mean  between  the  forces  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  path  ^.  When  in  an  imperfect  balance,  we  reverse 
the  weights  to  eliminate  error,  the  true  weight  will  be  the 
geometric  mean  of  the  two  apparent  weights  of  the  one 
body  (see  p.  410). 

In  almost  all  the  calculations  of  statistics  and  commerce 
the  geometric  mean  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  used. 
Thus  if  a  commodity  rises  in  price  100  per  cent,  and 
another  remains  unaltered,  the  mean  rise  of  price  is  not 
50  per  cent,  because  the  ratio  1 50  :  200  is  not  the  same 
as  100  :  150.  The  mean  ratio  is  as  unity  to  ^/rooxTOo 
or  I  to  1*41.  The  difference  between  the  three  kinds  of 
mean  in  such  a  case,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  fi^,  is  very 
considerable,  being  as  follows — 

**  'Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  art.  Mean. 

i  Tlioinson  and  Tait,  '  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,'  vol.  i.  p.  366. 
^  '  Journal  of  the  Statistical  S<Kiety/  June     865,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  296. 
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Arithmetic  mean  50  per  cent 

Geometric      „      41        „ 

Harmonic  „  33  „ 
In  all  calculations  concerning  the  average  rate  of 
progress  of  a  community,  or  any  of  its  operations,  the 
geometric  mean  should  be  employed.  For  if  a  quantity 
increases  100  per  cent,  in  100  years,  it  would  not  on  the 
average  increase  10  per  cent,  in  each  ten  years,  as  the 
10  per  cent,  would  at  the  end  of  each  decade  be  calculated 
upon  larger  and  larger  quantities,  and  give  at  the  end  of 
100  years  much  more  than  100  per  cent.,  in  fact  as  much 
as  159  per  cent.  The  true  mean  rate  in  each  decade 
would  be  iyi"  or  about  1*07,  that  is,  the  increase 
would  be  about  7  per  cent,  in  each  ten  years.  But 
when  the  quantities  differ  but  little,  the  arithmetic  and 
geometric  means  are  approximately  the  same.  Thus  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  I'ooo  and  I'ooi  is  1*0005,  *^d  ^^ 
geometric  mean  is  about  1*0004998,  the  difference  being 
of  an  order  inappreciable  in  almost  all  scientific  or  prac- 
tical processes.  Even  in  the  comparison  of  standard  weights 
by  Grauss'  method  of  transposition  the  arithmetic  mean  may 
usually  be  substituted  for  the  geometric  mean  which  is 
the  true  result. 

Regarding  the  mean  in  the  absence  of  express  qualifica- 
tion to  the  contrary  as  the  common  arithmetic  mean,  we 
must  still  distinguish  between  its  two  uses  where  it 
define43  with  more  or  less  accuracy  and  probability  a 
really  existing  quantity,  and  where  it  acts  as  a  mere 
representative  of  other  quantities.  If  I  make  many 
experiments  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  homo- 
geneous piece  of  gold  there  is  a  certain  definite  ratio 
which  I  wish  to  approximate  to,  and  the  mean  of  my 
separate  results  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  be  the  most  probable  approximate  result.  When 
we  determine  on  the  other  hand  the  mean  density  of  the 
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earth,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  there  is  any  part  of 
the  earth  exactly  of  that  density,  and,  as  the  crust  is  only 
about  half  the  mean  density,  there  must  be  other  parts  of 
greater  density.  I  may  also  determine  the  mean  specific 
gravity  of  a  body  composed  of  iron  and  gold,  so  that 
there  will  certainly  be  no  portion  poBsesang  the  mean 
density. 

The  very  different  signification  of  the  word  'mean'  in 
these  two  uses  has  been  fully  explained  by  M.  Quetelet  \ 
and  the  importance  of  the  distinction  has  moreover  been 
pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  reviewing  his  work^. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  scientific  men  would  mark 
the  difference  by  using  the  word  mean  only  in  the  former 
sense  when  it  denotes  approximation  to  a  definite  exist- 
ing quantity;  and  average^  when  the  mean  is  only  a 
fictitious  quantity,  used  for  the  convenience  of  thought 
and  expression.  The  etymology  of  this  word  *  average '  is 
somewhat  obscure ;  but  according  to  De  Morgan^  it  comes 
fixmi  arma,  *  havings  or  possessions,'  especially  applied  to 
farm  stock.  By  the  accidents  of  language  averagiv/m 
came  to  mean  the  labour  of  farm  horses  to  which  the  lord 
was  entitled,  and  it  probably  acquired  in  this  manner  the 
notion  of  distributing  a  whole  into  parts,  a  sense  in  which 
it  was  very  early  applied  to  maritime  averages  or  contri- 
butions of  the  other  owners  of  cargo  to  those  whose  goods 
have  been  thrown  overboard  or  used  for  the  safety  of  the 
vessel. 

»»  '  Letters  on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities,'  traiiBl.  by  Downes,  Part  ii. 
i  Herschers  '  EssayB,*  &c.  pp.  404,  405. 

k  •  On  the  Theory  of  Errors  of  Observations/  '  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  vol.  x.  Part  ii.  4 1 6. 
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0\  v^>  F^iT'iLJt  3/-0'.   :-^  Aw:.^'yfH  ^^^mif. 


^ijaivjii^g  72s  v^  cncicerre  in  a  sngje  resah  a  multitiide 
of  coEiipki  de'^&iis-  It  eiiat-Ies  12^  10  irAke  a  kvpodietical 
Kiiriplificsition  of  a  pfcl'lem.  2^  avoid  or^nplexity  without 
Cf/aanixtiDg  eiror.  Thns  the  aggregate  weight  of  a  body  is 
the  »im  of  the  wdghts  of  the  ii>de^nitehr  anaU  pardeles^ 
each  actiiig  at  a  didTerecit  place,  »>  that  the  simplest 
rAechazucal  problem  coDoemisig  a  hcdv  realbr  lesolves  itsd^ 
strictly  «peakiii£r,  mto  an  infinite  number  of  distinct  ino- 
UeuiH.  We  owe  to  Archimedes  the  first  introduction  of 
the  beautiful  idea  that  one  pjint  might  be  discovered  in 
a  gravitating  bodv  such  that  the  weight  of  all  the  par- 
ticles might  be  regarded  as  concentrated  in  that  point, 
and  yet  the  behaviour  of  the  whole  body  would  be  exactly 
represented  by  the  behaviour  of  this  heavy  point  This 
Centre  of  Gravity  may  be  within  the  body,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  sphere,  or  it  may  be  in  empty  space,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  ring.  Any  two  bodies,  whether  connected 
or  separate,  may  be  conceived  as  having  a  centre  of 
gravity ;  that  of  the  sun  and  earth,  for  instance,  lying 
within  the  sun  and  only  267  miles  from  its  centre. 

Although  we  most  commonly  use  the  notion  of  a  centre 
or  average  point  with  regard  to  gravity,  the  same  notion 
is  applicable  to  many  other  cases.  Terrestrial  gravity 
is  only  one  case  of  approximately  parallel  forces,  so  that 
tlio  centre  of  gravity  is  but  a  special  case  of  the  more 
general  Centre  of  Parallel  Forces.  Wherever  a  nvunber 
of  forces  of  whatever  amount  act  in  parallel  lines,  it 
is  priHsiblc  to  discover  a  point  at  which  the  algebraic 
Hiirri  of  the  forces  may  be  imagined  to  act  with  exactly 
i\u*.  wirno  «^ffoc*,t.     Water  in  a  cistern  presses  against  the 
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mde  with  a  pressure  varjiog  according  to  the  depth, 
but  always  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  side. 
We  may  then  conceive  the  whole  pressure  as  exerted 
on  one  point,  which  will  be  one-third  firom  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern,  and  may  be  called  the  Centre  of  Pressure. 
The  Centre  of  Oscillation  of  a  penduliun,  discovered  by 
Huyghens,  is  that  point  at  which  the  whole  weight  of 
tiie  pendulum  may  be  considered  as  concentrated,  without 
altering  the  time  of  oscillation  (see  p.  370).  Similarly 
when  one  body  strikes  another  the  Centre  of  Percussion 
is  that. point  in  the  striking  body  at  which  all  its  mass 
might  be  concentrated  without  altering  the  effect  of  the 
stroke.  Mathematicians  have  also  described  the  Centre 
of  Gyration,  the  Centre  of  Conversion,  the  Centre  of 
Friction,  &c. 

We  ought  however  carefiilly  to  distinguish  between 
those  circumstances  in  which  an  invariable  centre  can 
be  assigned,  and  those  in  which  it  cannot.  In  perfect 
strictness,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true  invariable 
centre  of  gravity.  As  a  general  rule  a  body  is  capable 
of  possessing  an  invariable  centre  only  for  perfectly 
parallel  forces,  and  gravity  never  does  act  in  absolutely 
parallel  lines.  Thus,  as  usual,  we  find  that  oiu*  concep- 
tions are  only  hypothetically  correct^  and  only  approxi- 
mately applicable  to  real  circumstances.  There  are  indeed 
certain  geometrical  forms,  called  Centrobaric  \  such  that 
bodies  of  that  shape  would  attract  each  other  exactly 
as  if  the  mass  were  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  gravity, 
whether  the  forces  act  in  a  parallel  manner  or  not. 
Newton  shewed  that  uniform  spheres  of  matter  have 
tills  property,  and  this  truth  proved  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  simplifying  his  calculations.  But  it  is  after 
all  a  purely  hypothetical  truth,  because  we  can  nowhere 
meet  with,  nor  can  we   construct,  a  perfectly  spherical 

'  Thouuon  aud  Talt,  'Treatise  ou  Natural  Philosophy/  vol.  i.  p.  394. 
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and  homogeneous  body.  The  slightest  irregularity  or  pro- 
trusion from  the  surface  will  destroy  the  rigorous  cor- 
rectness of  the  assumption.  The  spheroid,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  has  no  invariable  centre  at  which  its  mass  may 
always  be  regarded  as  concentrated.  The  point  at  which 
its  resultant  attraction  acts  will  move  about  according 
to  the  distance  and  position  of  the  other  attracting  body, 
and  it  will  only  coincide  with  the  centre  as  regards  an  in- 
finitely- distant  body  whose  attractive  forces  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  in  parallel  lines. 

Physicists  speak  familiarly  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet, 
and  the  term  may  be  used  with  convenience.  But,  if 
we  attach  any  real  and  definite  meaning  to  it,  the  pole 
is  not  the  end  of  the  magnet,  nor  is  it  any  one  fixed 
point  within,  but  the  variable  point  firom  which  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  exerted  by  the  particles  in 
the  whole  bar  upon  exterior  magnetic  particles  may  be 
considered  as  acting.  The  pole  is,  in  short,  a  Centre  of 
Magnetic  Forces;  but  as  those  forces  are  really  never 
parallel,  this  centre  will  vary  in  position  according  to 
the  relative  place  of  the  object  attracted.  Only  when 
we  regard  the  magnet  as  attracting  a  very  distant,  or, 
strictly  speaking,  infinitely  distant  particle,  does  the 
centre  become  a  fixed  point,  situated  in  short  magnets 
approximately  at  one  sixth  of  the  whole  length  firom 
each  end  of  the  bar.  We  have  in  the  above  instances 
of  centres  or  poles  of  force  sufficient  examples  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Fictitious  Mean  or  Average  is  employed  in 
physical  science. 

The  Precise  Mean  Result. 

We  now  turn  to  that  mode  of  employing  the  mean 
result  which  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  reversal,  but 
which  is  brought  into  practice  in  a  most  extensive  manner 
throughout  many  branches  of  physical  science.     We  find 
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the  simplest  possible  case  in  the  determination  of  the 
latitude  of  a  place  by  observations  of  the  Pole-star. 
Tycho  Brahe  suggested  that  if  the  elevation  of  any  cir« 
cumpolar  star  were  observed  at  its  higher  and  lower 
passages  across  the  meridian,  half  the  sum  of  the  elevations 
would  be  the  latitude  of  the  place,  which  is  equal  to  ilie 
height  of  the  pole.  Such  a  star  is  as  much  above  the 
pole  at  its  highest  point,  as  it  is  below  at  its  lowest,  so 
that  the  mean  must  necessarily  give  the  height  of  the 
pole  itself  free  from  doubt,  except  as  regards  incidental 
errors  of  observation.  The  Polenstar  is  usually  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  such  observations  because  it  describes 
the  smallest  circle,  and  is  thus  on  the  whole  least  affected 
by  atmospheric  refiuction. 

Whenever  several  causes  are  in  action,  each  of  which 
at  one  time  increases  and  at  another  time  decreases  the 
joint  effect  by  equal  quantities,  we  may  apply  this  method 
and  disentangle  the  effects.  Thus  tibe  solar  and  lunar 
tides  roll  on  in  almost  complete  independence  of  each 
other.  When  the  moon  is  new  or  frill  the  solar  tide  coin* 
cides,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  caused  by  the  moon,  and  the 
joint  effect  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  effects.  When  the 
moon  is  in  quadrature,  or  half  fuU,  the  two  tides  are 
acting  in  opposition,  one  raising  and  the  other  depressing 
the  water,  so  that  we  observe  only  the  difference  of  the 
effects.     We  have  in  fact — 

Spring  tide  =  lunar  tide  +  solar  tide 
Neap  tide  =  lunar  tide  —  solar  tide. 
We  have  only  then  to  add  together  the  heights  of  the 
maximum  spring  tide  and  the  minimum  neap  tide,  and 
half  the  sum  is  the  true  height  of  the  lunar  tide.  Half 
the  difference  of  the  spring  and  neap  tides  on  the  other 
liand  gives  the  solar  tide. 

Effects  of  very  small  amount  may  with  great  approach 
to  certainty  be  detected  among  much  greater  fluctnations, 
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provided  that  we  have  a  series  of  observations  sufficieiitly 
numerous  and  long  continued  to  enable  us  to  balance  all 
the  larger  effects  against  each  other.  For  this  purpose 
the  observations  should  be  continued  over  at  least  one 
complete  cycle,  in  wliich  the  effects  run  through  all  their 
variations,  and  return  exactly  to  the  same  relative  position 
as  at  the  commencement.  If  casual  or  irregular  disturbing 
causes  exist,  we  should  probably  require  many  such  cydes 
of  results  to  render  their  effect  inappreciable.  We  obtain 
the  desired  result  by  taking  the  mean  of  all  the  observa- 
tions in  which  a  cause  acts  positively,  and  the  mean  of  all 
in  which  it  acts  negatively.  Half  the  difference  of  these 
means  will  be  the  desired  quantity,  provided  indeed  that 
no  other  effect  happens  to  vary  in  the  same  period. 

Since  the  moon  causes  so  considerable  a  movement  of 
the  ocean,  it  is  evident  that  its  attraction  must  have  some 
effect  upon  the  atmosphere.  The  laws  of  these  tides  were 
investigated  by  Laplace,  but  as  it  would  be  impracticable 
by  theory  to  calculate  their  amount,  we  can  only  determine 
them  by  observation,  as  Laplace  predicted  that  they  would 
one  day  be  determined  ^.  But  the  oscUlations  of  the 
barometer  thus  caused  are  far  smaller  than  the  oscillations 
due  to  several  other  causes.  Storms,  hurricanes,  or  changes 
of  weather  produce  movements  of  the  barometer  some- 
times as  much  as  a  thousand  times  as  great  as  the  tide  in 
question.  There  are  also  regular  daily,  yearly,  or  other 
fluctuations,  all  greater  than  the  desired  quantity.  To 
detect  and  measure  the  atmospheric  tide  it  was  desirable 
that  observations  should  be  made  in  a  place  as  free  as 
possible  from  irregular  disturbances.  On  this  account 
several  long  series  of  observations  were  made  at  St. 
Helena,  where  the  barometer  is  far  more  regular  in  its 
movements  than  in  a  continental  climate.  The  effect  of 
the  moons  attraction  was  then  detected  by  taking  the 

»"  *  EsBai  PhilcNsophique  Bur  los  Probabilitds/  pp.  49,  50. 
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mean  of  all  the  readings  when  the  moon  was  on  the  me- 
ridian and  the  similar  mean  when  she  was  on  the  horizon. 
The  difference  of  these  means  was  found  to  be  only 
•cx)365,  yet  it  was  possible  to  discover  even  the  variation 
of  this  tide  according  as  the  moon  was  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  earth,  though  this  difference  was  only  *ooo$6 
inch  ".  It  is  quite  evident  that  such  minute  effects  could 
never  be  discovered  in  a  purely  empirical  manner.  Having 
no  information  but  the  series  of  observations  before  us, 
we  could  have  no  clue  as  to  the  mode  of  grouping  them 
which  would  give  so  small  a  difference.  In  applying  this 
method  of  means  in  an  extensive  manner  we  must  gener- 
ally then  have  d  priori  knowledge  as  to  the  periods  at 
which  a  cause  will  act  in  one  direction  or  the  other. . 

We  are  sometimes  able  to  eliminate  fluctuations  and 
take  a  mean  result  by  purely  mechanical  arrangements. 
The  daily  variations  of  temperature,  for  instance,  become 
imperceptible  one  or  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  so  that  a  thermometer  placed  with  its  bulb  at  that 
depth  would  give  very  nearly  the  true  daily  mean  tem- 
perature. At  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  even  the  yearly 
fluctuations  would  become  nearly  effaced,  and  the  thermo- 
meter would  stand  a  little  above  the  true  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  locaUty.  In  registering  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  by  a  tide-guage,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  oscilla- 
tions arising  from  surface  waves,  which  is  very  readily 
accomplished  by  placing  the  float  which  marks  the  level 
of  the  water  in  a  cistern  communicating  by  a  small  hole 
with  the  sea.  Only  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  the  level  is 
then  perceptible,  just  as  in  the  marine  barometer  the 
narrow  tube  prevents  any  casual  fluctuations  and  allows 
oiilv  a  continued  change  of  pressure  to  manifest  itself. 

"  Grant,  *  History  of  Phynical  Astronomy,*  p.  163. 
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Determination  of  the  Zero  point  hy  the  Method 

of  Means. 

There  are  a  nuinber  of  important  observations  in  which 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  consists  in  defining  exactly  the 
zero  point  from  which  we  are  to  measure.  We  can  point 
a  telescope  with  great  precision  to  a  star  and  can  measure 
the  angle  through  which  the  telescope  is  raised  or  lowered 
to  a  second  of  arc ;  but  all  this  precision  will  be  useless 
unless  we  can  know  exactly  where  the  centre  point  of 
the  heavens  is  from  which  we  measure,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  the  horizontal  line  90°  distant  from  it. 
Since  the  true  horizon  has  reference  to  the  figure  of  the 
earth  at  the  place  of  observation,  we  can  only  determine 
it  by  the  direction  of  gravity,  as  marked  either  by  the 
plumb-line  or  the  surface  of  a  liquid.  The  question  re- 
solves itself  then  into  the  most  accurate  mode  of  observing 
the  direction  of  gravity,  and  as  the  plumb-line  hajs  long 
been  found  hopelessly  inaccurate,  astronomers  generally 
employ  the  surface  of  mercury  in  repose  as  the  criterion 
of  horizontaUty.  They  ingeniously  observe  the  direction 
of  the  surface  by  making  a  star  the  index.  From  the 
Laws  of  Reflection  it  follows  that  the  angle  between  the 
direct  ray  from  a  star  and  that  reflected  from  a  sur&ce 
of  mercury  will  be  exactly  double  the  angle  between  the 
surface  and  the  direct  ray  from  the  star.  Hence  the 
horizontal  or  zero  point  is  the  mean  between  the  apparent 
place  of  any  star  or  other  very  distant  object  and  its 
reflection  in  mercury. 

A  plumb-line  is  perpendicular,  or  a  liquid  surface  is  hori- 
zontal only  in  an  approximate  sense  ;  for  any  irregularity 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  mountain,  or  even  a  house 
must  cause  some  deviation  by  its  attracting  power.  To 
detect  such  deviation  might  seem  very  difficult,  because 
every  other  plumb-line  or  liquid  siuface  would  be  equally 
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affected  by  the  very  principles  of  gravity.  Nevertheless 
it  can  be  detected ;  for  if  we  place  one  plumb-line  to  the 
north  of  a  mountain,  and  another  to  the  south,  they  will 
be  about  equally  deflected  in  opposite  directions,  and  if 
by  observations  on  the  same  star  we  can  measure  the  angle 
between  the  plumb-lines,  half  the  inclination  will  be  tiie 
deviation  of  either,  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
inclination  due  to  the  di£Eerence  of  latitude  of  the  two 
places  of  observation.  By  this  mode  of  observation  ap- 
plied to  the  mountain  Schehallien  the  deviation  of  the 
plumb-line  was  accurately  measured  by  Maskelyne,  .and 
thus  a  comparison  instituted  between  the  attractive  forces 
of  the  mountain  and  the  whole  globe,  which  led  to  a  very 
probable  estimate  of  the  earth's  average  density. 

In  some  cases  it  is  actually  better  to  determine  the  zero 
point  by  the  average  of  equally  diver^bg  quantities  than 
by  direct  observationa  Thus  in  delicate  weighings  by  a 
chemical  balance  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
point  at  which  the  beam  comes  to  rest,  and  when  standard 
weights  are  being  compared  the  'position  of  the  beam  is 
ascertained  by  a  carefully  divided  scale  viewed  through  a 
mic]X)6eope.  But  when  the  beam  is  just  coming  to  rest, 
friction,  small  impediments  or  other  accidental  causes 
may  readily  obstruct  it,  because  it  is  near  the  point  at 
which  the  force  of  stability  becomes  infinitely  small. 
Hence  it  is  found  better  to  let  the  beam  vibrate  and 
observe  the  terminal  points  of  the  vibrations.  The  mean 
between  two  extreme  points  will  nearly  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  rest.  Friction  and  the  r^istance  of  air  tend  to 
reduce  the  vibrations,  so  that  this  mean  will  be  erroneous 
by  half  the  amount  of  this  effect  during  a  half  vibration. 
But  by  taking  several  observations  we  may  determine 
this  retardation  and  allow  for  it.  Thus  if  «,  6,  c  be  the 
terminal  points  of  three  excursions  of  the  beam  from  the 
zero  of  the  scale,  then  ^  {a  +  h)  will  be  about  as  much 
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erroneous  in  one  direction  as  ^  (6  +  ^)  in  the  other,  so 
that  the  mean  of  these  two  means,  or  what  is  the  same, 
^  (a  +  2  6  +  c),  will  be  exceedingly  near  to  the  point  of 
rest^.  A  still  closer  approximation  may  be  made  by 
taking  four  readings  and  reducing  them  by  the  formula 
-^  (a  +  2  6  +  2  c  +  d). 

The  accuracy  of  Baily's  experiments,  directed  to  deter- 
mine the  density  of  the  earth,  entirely  depended  upon  this 
mode  of  observing  oscillations.  The  balls  whose  gravi- 
tation was  measured  were  so  delicately  suspended  by  a 
torsion  balance  that  they  never  came  to  rest.  The  ex- 
treme points  of  the  oscillations  were  observed  both  when 
the  heavy  leaden  attracting  ball  was  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other.  Tlie  difference  of  the  mean  points  when  the  leaden 
ball  was  on  the  right  hand  and  that  when  it  was  on  the 
left  hand  gave  double  the  amount  of  the  deflection. 

A  most  beautiful  instance  of  the  mode  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  a  zero  point  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  E.  J.  Stone's 
observations  on  the  radiated  heat  of  the  fixed  stars.  The 
great  difficulty  in  these  observations  arose  from  the  com- 
paratively great  amounts  of  heat  which  were  sent  into  the 
telescope  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which  were  sufficient 
almost  entirely  to  disguise  the  feeble  heat  rays  of  a  star. 
But  Mr.  Stone  fixed  at  the  focus  of  his  telescope  a  double 
thermo-electric  pile  of  which  the  two  parts  were  reversed 
in  order.  Now  any  disturbance  of  temperature  which 
acted  upon  both  piles  uniformly  produced  no  eflfect 
upon  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  when  the  rays  of  the 
star  were  made  to  fall  alternately  upon  one  pile  and 
the  other,  the  total  amount  of  the  deflection  represented 
double  the  heating  power  of  the  star.  Thus  Mr.  Stone 
was  able  to  detect  with  much  certainty  a  heating  effect 
of  the  star  Arcturus,  which  even  when  concentrated 
by   the   telescope  amounted  only  to  ^^t\\  of  a   degree 

o  QausB,  Taylor's  *  Scientific  Memoirs,'  vol.  ii.  p.  43»  &c. 
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Fahrenheit,  and  which  represents  a  heating  eflFect  of  the 
direct  ray  of  only  about  o°'cxxxx)i37  Fahrenheit,  equiva- 
lent to  the  heat  which  would  be  received  from  a  three- 
inch  cubic  vessel  full  of  boiling  water  at  the  distance  of 
400  yards  P.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Stone's  arrangement 
of  the  pile  might  be  usefully  employed  in  other  deUcate 
thermometric  experiments  subject  to  considerable  disturb- 
ing influences. 

Determination  of  Maximum  Points. 

We  employ  the  method  of  means  in  a  certain  numbei* 
of  observations  directed  to  determine  the  moment  at  which 
a  phenomenon  reaches  its  highest  point  in  quantity.  In 
noting  the  place  of  a  fixed  star  at  a  given  time  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  point  to  be  observed,  for  a 
star  in  a  good  telescope  presents  an  exceedingly  small  disc. 
In  observing  a  nebulous  body  which  from  a  bright  centre 
fades  gradually  away  on  all  sides,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  select  with  certainty  the  middle  point.  In  many  such 
cases  the  best  method  is  not  to  select  arbitrarily  the  sup- 
{>osed  middle  point,  but  points  of  equal  brightness  on 
either  side,  and  then  take  the  mean  of  the  observations  of 
these  two  points  for  the  centre.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
variable  quantity  in  reaching  its  maximum  increases  at  a 
less  Jind  less  rate,  and  after  passing  the  highest  point  be- 
gins to  decrease  by  insensible  degrees.  The  maximum  may 
indeed  be  defined  as  that  point  at  which  the  increase  or 
decrease  is  insensibly  small.  Hence  it  will  usually  be  the 
most  indefinite  point  in  the  whole  course,  and  if  w^e  can 
accurately  measure  the  ])henomenon  we  shall  best  deter- 
mine the  place  of  the  maximum  by  determining  points  on 
eitlier  side   at  which   the  ordinates  are  equal.     There  is 

!•  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society/  vol.  xviii,  p.  159  (Jan.  13,  1870). 
*  Pliilosopliical  Magazine'  (4tli  Series),  vol.  xxxix.  p.  376. 
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moreover  this  advantage  in  the  method  that  several  points 
may  be  determined  with  the  corresponding  ones  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  taken  as  the  true 
place  of  the  maximum.  But  this  method  entirely  depends 
upon  the  existence  of  S3rmmetry  in  the  curve,  so  that  of 
two  equal  ordinates  one  shall  be  as  far  on  one  side  of  the 
maximum  as  the  other  is  on  the  other  side.  The  method 
fails  when  other  laws  of  variation  prevail. 

In  tidal  observations  great  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
fixing  the  moment  of  high  water,  because  the  rate  at 
which  the  water  is  then  rising  or  falling  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible. Dr.  Whewell  proposed,  therefore,  to  note  the 
time  at  which  the  water  passes  a  fixed  point  somewhat 
below  the  maximum  both  in  rising  and  falling,  and  take 
the  mean  time  as  that  of  high  water.  But  this  mode  of 
proceeding  unfortunately  does  not  give  a  correct  result, 
because  the  tide  follows  difierent  laws  in  rising  and  in 
falling.  There  is  a  difficulty  again  in  selecting  the  highest 
spring  tide,  another  object  of  much  importance  in  tidology. 
Laplace  discovered  that  the  tide  of  the  second  day  pre- 
ceding the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  fifth  day  following ;  and,  believing 
that  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  tides  proceeded  in  a 
nearly  symmetrical  manner,  he  decided  that  the  highest 
tide  would  occur  about  thirty-six  hours  after  the  con- 
junction, that  is  half-way  between  the  second  day  before 
and  the  fifth  day  after^i. 

This  method  is  also  employed  in  determining  the  time 
of  passage  of  the  middle  or  densest  point  of  a  stream  of 
meteors.  The  earth  takes  two  or  three  days  in  passing 
completely  through  the  November  stream  ;  but  astro- 
nomers need  for  their  calculations  to  have  some  definite 
point  fixed  within  a  few  minutes  if  possible.  When  near 
to  the  middle  they  observe  the  numbers  of  meteors  which 

Q  Airy  *0n  Tides  and  Waves,'  Encycl.  Metrop.  pp.  364*-366*. 
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come  within  the  sphere  of  vision  in  each  half  hour  or 
quarter  hour,  and  then,  assuming  that  the  law  of  varia- 
tion is  symmetrical,  they  select  a  moment  for  the  passage 
of  the  whole  body  equidistant  between  times  of  equal 
frequency. 

The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  not  only  of  great 
interest  as  regards  the  motions  of  the  satellites  themselves, 
but  used  to  be,  and  perhaps  still  are,  of  importance  in  de- 
termining longitudes,  because  they  are  events  occurring 
at  fixed  moments  of  absolute  time,  and  visible  in  all  parts 
of  the  planetary  system  at  the  same  time,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  interval  occupied  by  the  light  in  travelling. 
But  as  is  excellently  explained  by  Sir  John  Herschel'',  the 
moment  of  the  event  is  wanting  in  definiteness,  partly 
because  the  long  cone  of  Jupiter's  shadow  is  surroimded 
by  a  penumbra,  and  partly  because  the  satellite  has  itself 
a  sensible  disc,  and  takes  a  certain  time  in  entering  the 
shadow.  Difierent  observers  using  diflFerent  telescopes 
would  usuallv  select  different  moments  for  that  of  the 
eclipse.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  of  light  in 
tlie  emersion  will  proceed  according  to  a  law  exactly  the 
revei-se  of  that  observed  in  the  immersion,  so  that  if  an 
observer  notes  the  time  of  both  events  with  the  same  tele- 
scope, he  will  be  as  much  too  soon  in  one  observation  as 
he  Ls  too  late  in  the  other,  and  the  mean  moment  of  the 
two  observations  will  represent  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  time  when  the  satellite  is  in  the  middle  of  the  shadow. 
The  personal  error  of  judgment  of  the  observer  is  thus 
eliminated,  provided  that  he  takes  care  to  act  at  the 
emersion  as  he  did  at  the  immersion. 

^  'Outlines  of  Astronomy,'  4th  edition,  §  538. 
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THE    LAW    OF    ERROR. 

To  bring  error  itself  under  law  might  seem  beyond 
human  power.  He  who  errs  surely  diverges  from  law, 
and  it  might  well  be  deemed  hopeless  to  suppose  that  out 
of  error  we  can  draw  truth.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  human  intellect  is  the  establishment 
of  a  general  theory  which  not  only  enables  us  among  dis- 
crepant results  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  but  to  assign 
the  degree  of  probability  which  fairly  attaches  to  this  con- 
clusion. It  would  be  a  gross  misapprehension  indeed  to 
suppose  that  this  law  is  necessarily  the  best  guide  under 
all  circumstances.  Every  measuring  instrument  and  every 
form  of  experiment  may  have  its  own  special  law  of  error ; 
there  may  in  one  instrument  be  a  tendency  in  one  direc- 
tion and  in  another  in  the  opposite  direction.  Every  pro- 
cess has  its  peculiar  liabilities  to  mistake  and  disturbance, 
and  we  are  never  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  vigilantly 
providing  against  such  special  difficulties.  The  general 
Law  of  Error  is  the  best  guide  only  when  we  have  ex- 
hausted all  other  meSms  of  approximation,  and  still  find 
discrepancies,  which  are  due  to  entirely  unknown  causes. 
We  must  treat  such  residual  diflferences  in  some  way  or 
other,  since  they  will  occur  in  all  accurate  experiments, 
and  as  their  peculiar  nature  and  origin  is  assumed  to  be 
unknown,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  treat  them 
differently  in  different  cases.  Accordingly  the  ultimate 
Law  of  Error  must  be  a  imiform  and  general  one. 
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It  is  perfectly  recognised  by  mathematicians  that  in 
each  special  case  a  sj^ecial  Law  of  Error  may  apply,  and 
should  be  discovered  and  adopted  if  possible.  '  Nothing 
can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  the  errors  committed  in  all 
classes  of  observations  should  follow  the  same  law  V  ai^d 
the  special  Laws  of  Error  which  will  apply  to  certain  in- 
struments, as  for  instance  the  repeating  circle,  have  been 
investigated  by  M.  Bravais^  He  concludes  that  every 
partial  and  distinct  cause  of  error  gives  rise  to  a  curve  of 
possibility  of  errors,  which  may  have  any  form  whatever,- — 
a  curve  which  we  may  either  be  able  or  unable  to  discover, 
and  which  in  the  first  case  may  be  determined  by  con- 
siderations d  priori^  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  cause, 
or  which  may  be  determined  d  posteriori  by  observation. 
Whenever  it  is  practicable  and  worth  the  labour,  we  ought 
to  investigate  these  special  conditions  of  error;  never- 
theless, when  there  are  a  great  number  of  different  sources 
of  minute  error,  the  general  resultant  will  always  tend  to 
obey  that  general  law  which  we  are  about  to  consider. 

Establishment  of  Hie  Law  of  Error. 

Mathematicians  agree  far  better  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  Law  of  Error  than  they  do  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  deduced  and  proved.  They  agree  that 
among  a  number  of  discrepant  results  of  observation,  that 
mean  quantity  is  probably  the  most  nearly  approximate 
to  the  tnith  which  makes  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
errors  as  small  as  possible.  But  there  are  at  least  three 
different  ways  in  which  this  principle  has  been  arrived  at 
respectively  by  Gauss,  by  Laplace,  by  Quetelet  and  by 
Sir  John  Herschel.     Gauss  proceeds  much  upon  assump- 

»  *  Philosophical  Magazine/  ycii  Series,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  324. 
*»  '  LettenB  OD  the  Theory  of  Prolwihilities/  hy  Quotelet,  transl.  hy  O.  G. 
Dtiwues,  Not«*8  to  Letter  XXVI.  pp.  286-295. 
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tion ;  Herschel  rests  upon  geometrical  considerations ;  while 
Laplace  and  Quetelet  regard  the  Law  of  Error  as  a  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  combinations ;  that  of  Gauss 
may  be  first  noticed. 

The  Law  of  Error  expresses  the  comparative  probability 
of  errors  of  various  magnitude,  and  partly  from  ex- 
perience, partly  from  cL  priori  considerations,  we  may 
readily  lay  down  certain  conditions  to  which  the  law  will 
certainly  conform.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  a  first 
principle  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  law,  that  large 
errors  will  be  far  less  frequent  and  probable  than  small 
ones.  We  know  that  very  large  errors  are  almost  im- 
possible, so  that  the  probability  must  rapidly  decrease  as 
the  amount  of  the  error  increases.  A  second  principle  is 
that  positive  and  negative  errors  shall  be  equally  pro- 
bable, which  may  certainly  be  assumed,  because  we  are 
supposed  to  be  devoid  of  any  knowledge  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  residual  errors.  It  follows  that  the  probability  of 
the  error  must  be  a  function  of  an  even  power  of  the 
magnitude,  that  is  of  the  square,  or  the  fourth  power,  or 
the  sixth  power,  otherwise  the  probability  of  the  same 
amount  of  error  would  vary  accordingly  as  the  error  was 
positive  or  negative.  The  even  powers  cc*,  aj*,  a:^  &c.,  are 
always  intrinsically  positive,  whether  x  be  positive  or 
negative.  There  is  no  d  priori  reason  why  one  rather 
than  another  of  these  even  powers  should  be  selected. 
Gauss  himself  allows  that  the  fourth  or  sixth  powers  would 
fulfil  the  conditions  as  well  as  the  second c,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  theoretical  reasons  we  should  prefer  the 
second  power,  because  it  leads  to  formulae  of  great  com- 
parative simplicity.  Did  the  Law  of  Error  necessitate  the 
use  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  error,  the  complexity  of 

^  *  M^thode  des  Moindres  Carres.'  *  M^moires  sur  la  Combinaisoii  des 
Observation?,  par  Ch.  Fr.  Qauss.  Traduit  en  Franyais  par  J.  Bertraud, 
Paris,  1855,  pp.  6,  133,  &c. 
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the  necessaiy  calculations  would  much  reduce  the  utility 
of  the  theory. 

By  a  process  of  reasoning,  which  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  attempt  to  follow  in  detail  in  this  place,  it  is  shown 
that,  under  these  conditions,  the  most  probable  result  of 
any  series  of  recorded  observations  is  that  which  makes 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  the  least  possible. 
Let  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  be  the  results  of  observation,  and  x  the 
quantity  selected  as  the  most  probable,  that  is  the  most 
free  from  unknown  errors  :  then  we  must  determine  x  so 

that  (a  —  xy  +  (6  —  a)*  +  (c  -  x)*  + shall  be  the  least 

possible  quantity.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  celebrated 
Method  of  Least  Squares,  as  it  is  usually  called,  which 
appears  to  have  been  first  distinctly  put  in  practice  by 
Gauss  in  1795,  while  Legendre  first  published  in  1806  an 
account  of  the  process  in  his  work,  entitled,  'Nouvelles 
Methodes  pour  la  determination  des  Orbites  des  Comfetes.' 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  Roger  Cotes  had 
long  previously  recommended  a  method  of  equivalent 
nature  in  his  tract,  '  Estimatio  Erroris  in  Mixta  Mathesi^.' 

IlerscheVs  Geometrical  Proof. 

A  second  method  of  demonstrating  the  Principle  of 
Least  Squares  was  proposed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
although  only  applicable  to  geometrical  notions,  it  is  re- 
markable as  showing  that  from  whatever  point  of  view 
we  regard  the  subject,  the  same  principle  will  be  detected. 
After  assiuning  that  some  general  law  must  exist,  and 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  general  principles  of  proba- 
bility, he  supposes  that  a  ball  is  dropped  from  a  high 
]K)int  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  strike  a  given  mark 
on  a  horizontal  plane.  In  the  absence  of  any  known 
causes  of  deviation  it  will  either  strike  that  mark,  or,  as 

•*  De  Morgan,  '  Penny  Cyclopsedia,'  art.  Least  Squarea, 
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is  infinitely  more  probable,  diverge  from  it  by  an  amount 
which  we  must  regard  as  error  of  unknown  origin.  Now, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  J.  Herschel®,  *  the  probability  of 
that  error  is  the  unknown  function  of  its  square,  i.  e.  of 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its  deviations  in  any  two  rect- 
angi Jar  directions.  Now,  the  probability  of  any  deviation 
depending  solely  on  its  magnitude,  and  not  on  its  direo- 
tion,  it  follows  that  the  probability  of  each  of  these  rect- 
angular deviations  must  be  the  same  function  of  its  square. 
And  since  the  observed  oblique  deviation  is  equivalent  to 
the  two  rectangular  ones,  supposed  concurrent,  and  which 
are  essentially  independent  of  one  another,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  compound  event  of  which  they  are  the  simple  in- 
dependent constituents,  therefore  its  probability  will  be 
the  product  of  their  separate  probabilities.  Thus  the 
form  of  our  unknown  function  comes  to  be  determined 
from  this  condition,  viz.,  that  the  product  of  such  functions 
of  two  independent  elements  is  equal  to  the  same  function 
of  their  sum.  But  it  is  shown  in  every  work  on  algebra 
that  tliis  property  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of,  and 
belongsonly  to,  the  exponential  or  antilogarithmic function. 
This,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  square  of  the  error,  which 
expresses  the  probability  of  committing  that  error.  That 
probability  decreases,  therefore,  in  geometrical  progression, 
as  the  square  of  the  error  increases  in  arithmetical.' 

Laplace's  and  Quetelet's  Proof  of  the  Law 

of  Error. 

However  much  presumption  the  modes  of  determining 
the  Law  of  Error,  already  described,  may  give  in  favour 
of  the  law  usually  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  the 

e  « Edinburgh  Review,'  July  1 850,  vol.  xcii.  p.  1 7.  Reprinted  *  EssayB,' 
p.  399.  This  method  of  demonstration  is  discussed  by  Boole,  '  Trans- 
actions of 'Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh/  vol.  xxi.  pp.  627-630. 
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arguments  are  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  The  law 
adopted  is  chosen  rather  on  the  grounds  of  convenience 
and  plausibility,  than  because  it  can  be  seen  to  be  the 
true  and  necessary  law.  We  can  however  approach  the 
subject  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view,  and  yet 
get  to  the  same  result. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  particular  observation  is  subject 
to  four  chances  of  error,  each  of  which  will  increase  the 
result  one  inch  if  it  occurs.  Each  of  these  errors  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  event  independent  of  the  rest  and  we  can 
therefore  assign,  by  the  theory  of  probability,  the  com- 
parative probability  and  frequency  of  each  oonjimction  of 
errors.  From  the  Arithmetical  Triangle  (pp.  208,  213)  we 
learn  that  the  ways  of  happening  are  as  follows : — 

No  error  at  all    •  .         .1  way. 


Error  of  i  inch  . 
Error  of  2  inches 
Error  of  3  inches 
Error  of  4  inches 


4  ways. 
6  ways. 
4  ways. 
I  way. 


We  may  infer  that  the  error  of  two  inches  is  the  most 
likely  to  occur,  and  will  occur  in  the  long  run  in  six  cases 
out  of  sixteen.  Errors  of  one  and  three  inches  will  be 
equally  likely,  but  will  occur  less  frequently ;  while  no 
error  at  all,  or  one  of  four  inches  will  be  a  comparatively 
nire  occurrence.  If  we  now  suppose  the  errors  to  act  as 
often  in  one  direction  as  the  other,  the  effect  will  be  to 
alter  the  average  error  by  the  amount  of  two  inches,  and 
we  shall  have  the  following  results  : — 

Negative  error  of  2  inches  .         .         .1  way. 


Negative  error  of  i  inch 
No  error  at  all    . 
Positive  error  of  i  inch 
Positive  error  of  2  inches 


4  ways. 
6  ways. 
4  ways. 


I  way. 
We  may  now  imagine  the  number  of  causes  of  error 
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increased  and  the  amouTit  of  each  error  decreased,  and  the 
arithmetical  triangle  will  always  give  ns  the  proportional 
frequency  of  the  resulting  errors.  Thus  if  there  be  five 
positive  causes  of  error  and  five  negative  causes,  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  comparative  numbers  of  aggregate 
errors  of  various  amoimt  which  will  be  the  result : — 


Direction  of  Error. 

Podtive  Error. 

Negmdve  Error. 

Amount  of  Error. 

* 

5>  4^    3>     2*      I 

0 

1 

I.      ^,     3>    4*  5 

Number  of  such  Errors. 

I,  10.45,  lao.  210 

252 

aio,  120.  45.  10, 1 

It  is  plain  that  from  such  numbers  I  can  ascertain  the 
probability  of  any  particular  amount  of  error  under  the 
conditions  supposed.     Thus  the  probability  of  a  positive 

error  of  exactly  one  inch  is ,  in  which  firaction  the 

1024' 

numerator  is  the  exact  number  of  combinations  giving 
one  inch  positive  error,  and  the  denominator  the  whole 
number  of  possible  errors  of  all  magnitudes.  I  can  also, 
by  adding  together  the  appropriate  numbers,  get  the  pro- 
bability of  an  error  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount.  Thus 
the  probability  of  an  error  of  three  inches  or  less,  positive 
or  negative,  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  sum  of 
45-1-120+210+2524-210+120  +  45,  and  the  denomi- 
nator, as  before,  giving  the  result . 

We  may  see  at  once  that,  according  to  these  principles, 
the  probability  of  small  errors  is  far  greater  than  of  large 
ones:  thus  the  odds  are  1002  to  22,  or  more  than  45  to  i, 
that  the  error  will  not  exceed  three  inches ;  and  the  odds 
are  1022  to  2  against  the  occurrence  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible error  of  five  inches.  The  existence  of  no  error  at  all 
is  the  most  likely  event ;  but  a  small  error,  such  as  that  of 
one  inch  positive,  is  little  less  likely. 
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If  any  case  should  arise  in  whicli  the  observer  knows 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  independent  errors 
which  may  occur,  he  ought  certainly  to  calculate  from  the 
Arithmetical  Triangle  the  special  Law  of  Error  which  would 
apply.  But  the  general  law,  of  which  we  are  in  search, 
is  to  be  used  in  the  dark,  when  we  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  sources  of  error.  To  assume  any  special 
number  of  causes  of  error  is  then  an  arbitrary  proceeding, 
and  mathematicians  have  chosen  the  least  arbitrary  course 
of  imagining  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
finitely small  errors,  just  as,  in  the  inverse  method  of 
probabilities,  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  improbable 
hypotheses  were  submitted  to  calculation  (p.  296). 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  this  choice  are  of  several 
different  kinds. 

1.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  may  exist  infinitely 
numerous  causes  of  error  in  any  act  of  observation. 

2.  The  resulting  law  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  large  finite, 
or  even  a  moderate  finite  number  of  causes  of  error,  does 
not  appreciably  differ  from  that  given  by  the  hypothesis 
of  infinity. 

3.  We  gain  by  the  hypothesis  of  infinity  a  general  law 
capable  of  ready  calculation,  and  applicable  by  uniform 
ruk*8  to  all  problems. 

4.  This  law,  when  tested  by  comparison  with  extensive 
series  of  observations,  is  strikingly  verified,  as  will  bo 
shown  in  a  later  section. 

When  we  imagine  the  existence  of  any  large  number  of 
causes  of  error,  for  instance  one  hundred,  the  numbers  of 
eoinhinations  l>ecome  impracticably  large,  as  may  be  seen 
t«»  be  tluj  case  from  a  glance  at  the  Aritlinietic^al  Triangle 
(p.  208),  which  proceeds  only  up  to  the  seventeenth  line. 
M.  Quetelet,  by  suitable  abbreviating  processes,  succeeded 
in  calculating  out  a  table  of  probability  of  error?>  ow  \X\^ 
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hypothesis  of  one  thousand  distinct  causes';  hut  mathe- 
maticians have  generally  proceeded  on  the  hypothecs  of 
infinity,  and  then,  by  some  of  the  beautiful  devices  of 
analysis,  have  substituted  a  general  law  of  easy  treatmeDt. 
In  mathematical  works  upon  the  subject,  it  is  shown  that 
the  standard  Law  of  Error  is  expressed  in  the  formula 

y  =  r.-'. 

in  which  x  is  the  amount  of  the  error,  Y  the  maximum 
ordinate  of  the  curve  of  error,  and  c  a  number  constant 
for  each  series  of  ohservations,  and  expressing  the  general 
amount  of  the  tendency  to  error,  but  varying  between 
one  series  of  observations  and  another,  while  e  is  the 

peculiar  constant,  2'7i828 the  base  of  the  Naperian 

logarithms.  To  show  the  close  correspondence  of  this 
general  law  with  the  special  law  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  supposition  of  any  moderate  number  of  causes 
of  error,  I  have  in  the  accompanying  figure  drawn  a 


curved   line  representing  accurately  the  variation  of  y 

when  X  in  the  above  formula  is  taken  equal  to  o,  -,  i,  -,  2, 

&c.,  positive  or  negative,  the  arbitrary  quantities  Y  and  c 

f  '  Letters  on  the  Tlieory  of  Probabilitiee,'  Letter  XV,  and  Apitcndix, 
note  pp.  256-266. 
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being  both  assumed  equal  to  unity,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  calculations.  In  the  same  figure  are  inserted  eleven 
dots,  whose  heights  above  the  base  line  are  proportional 
to  the  numbers  in  the  eleventh  lino  of  the  Arithmetical 
Triangle,  thus  representing  the  comparative  probabilities 
of  errors  of  various  amounts  arising  from  ten  equal  causes 
of  error.  It  is  apparent  that  the  correspondence  of  the 
general  and  the  special  Law  of  Error  is  almost  as  close  as 
can  be  exhibited  in  the  figure,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
greater  number  of  equal  causes  of  error  would  render  the 
correspondence  &r  more  close. 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  ordinates,  for  instance 
NM,  nm^  n'm'y  represent  values  of  y  in  the  equation  ex- 
pressing the  Law  of  Error.  The  occurrence  of  any  one 
definite  amount  of  error  is  infinitely  improbable,  because 
an  infinite  number  of  such  ordinates  might  be  drawn. 
But  the  probabUity  of  an  error  occurring  between  certain 
definite  limits  is  finite,  and  is  represented  by  a  portion 
of  the  area  of  the  curve.  Thus  the  probability  tiiat  an 
error,  positive  or  negative,  not  exceeding  unity  will  occur, 
is  represented  by  the  area  MmnnW,  in  short,  by  the  area 
standing  upon  the  Une  nn'.  Since  every  observation 
must  either  have  some  definite  error  or  none  at  all,  it 
follows  that  the  whole  area  of  the  curve  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  unit  expressing  certainty,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  an  error  falling  between  particular  limits  will 
then  be  expressed  by  the  ratio  which  the  area  of  the 
curve  between  those  limits  bears  to  the  whole  area  of 
the  curve.  ' 

Derivation  of  the  Law  of  Error  from  Simple 

Logical  Principles. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  Law  of  Error,  abstruse 
though  the  subject  may  seem,  is  really  founded  ujjon  the 
simplest  principles.    It  arises  entirely  out  of  the  diflfereviCfc 
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between  peraiutations  and  combinations,  a  subject  upon 
which  I  may  seem  to  have  dwelt  with  unnecessary  pro- 
lixity in  previous  pages  (pp.  200-216).  The  order  in 
which  we  add  quantities  together  does  not  affect  the 
amount  of  the  sum,  so  that  if  there  be  three  positive 
and  five  negative  causes  of  error  in  operation,  it  does  not 
matter  in  which  order  they  are  considered  as  acting. 
They  may  be  indifferently  intermixed  in  any  arrange- 
ment, and  yet  the  result  will  be  the  same.  The  reader 
should  not  fail  to  notice  how  laws  or  principles  which 
appeared  to  be  absurdly  simple  and  evident  when  first 
noticed,  reappear  in  the  most  complicated  and  mysterious 
processes  of  scientific  method.  The  fundamental  Laws 
of  Identity  and  Difference  gave  rise  to  the  Logical  Abe- 
cedarium,  which,  after  abstracting  the  character  of  the 
differences,  led  to  the  Arithmetical  Triangle  (p.  214). 
The  Law  of  Error  is  defined  by  an  infinitely  high  line 
of  that  triangle,  and  the  law  proves  that  the  mean  is  the 
most  probable  result,  and  that  divergencies  from  the 
mean  become  much  less  probable  as  they  increase  in 
amount.  Now  the  comparative  greatness  of  the  numbers 
towards  the  middle  of  each  line  of  the  Arithmetical 
Triangle  is  entirely  due  to  the  indifference  of  order  in 
space  or  time,  which  was  first  prominently  pointed  out 
as  a  condition  of  logical  relations,  and  the  symbols  in- 
dicating them  (pp.  40-42),  and  which  was  afterwards 
shown  to  attach  equally  to  numerical  symbols,  the  deri- 
vatives of  logical  terms  (pp.  180,  181). 

Verification  of  the  Law  of  Error. 

The  theory  of  error  which  we  have  been  considering 
rests  entirely  upon  an  assumption,  namely  that  when 
known  sources  of  disturbances  are  allowed  for,  there  yet 
remain  an  indefinite,  possibly  an  infinite  number  of  other 
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minute  sources  of  error,  which  will  as  often  produce 
excess  as  deficiency.  Granting  this  assumption,  the  Law 
of  Error  must  be  as  it  is  usually  taken  to  be,  and  there  is 
no  more  need  to  verify  empirical  than  to  test  the  truth 
of  one  of  Euclid's  propositions  mechanically,  after  we  have 
proved  it  theoretically.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  interesting 
occupation  to  verify  even  the  propositions  of  geometry  in 
an  approximate  manner,  and  it  is  still  more  instructive  to 
inquire  whether  a  large  number  of  observations  will  be 
found  to  justify  our  assumption  of  the  Law  of  Error. 

Encke  has  given  an  excellent  instance  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  theory  with  experience,  in  the  case  of 
certain  observations  of  the  difference  of  Right  Ascension 
of  the  sun  and  two  stars,  namely  a  Aquilee  and  a  Canis 
minoris.  The  observations  were  470  in  number,  and  were 
made  by  Bradley  and  reduced  by  Bessel,  who  foimd  the 
pn>bable  error  of  the  final  result  to  be  only  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  a  second  (o"*2637).     He  then  compared 

the  number  of  errors  of  each  magnitude  from  — th  part  of 

a  second  upwards,  as  actually  given  by  the  observations, 
with  what  should  occur  according  to  the  Law  of  Error. 
The  results  were  as  follow  ^: — 


Number  of  errors  of  each  magnitude 

MA^itude  of  the  errorH  in  parts 

according  to 

of  a  Becond. 

Observation. 

Theory. 

O'O   to   O'l 

94 

95 

•I     „       3 

88 

89 

■3    ..     '3 

78 

78 

•3    ..     -4 

58 

64 

•4    -     '5 

5'                                     50 

•5    M     -6 

3^                                     3^> 

■6    „     •; 

26                                     24 

•7    ..     -8 

14                                      ^h 

•«    „     -9 

10                                       9 

•9    ..   10 

7                                      5 

above  ,,   ro 

8                    '                     5 

'^  Eiieke,   •  Oil  the  Methcnl  of  Least  Siiuaros,' Taylor's  '  Si'ientific  Me- 
nioirrt/  vol  ii.  pp    338,  339. 
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The  reader  will  remark  that  the  correspondence  is 
remarkably  close,  except  as  regards  larger  errors,  which 
are  excessive  in  practice.  It  is  one  objection,  indeed,  to 
the  theory  of  error,  that,  being  expressed  in  a  continuous 
mathematical  function,  it  contemplates  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  errors  of  every  magnitude,  such  indeed  as  could 
not  practically  occur  ;  yet  in  this  case  the  theory  seems  to 
under-estimate  the  number  of  large  errors. 

Another  excellent  comparison  of  the  law  with  observa- 
tion has  been  made  by  Quetelet,  who  has  investigated  the 
errors  of  487  determinations  in  time  of  the  Right  Ascen- 
sion of  the  Pole-star,  made  at  Greenwich  during  the  four 
years  1836-39.  These  observations,  although  carefully 
corrected  for  all  known  causes  of  error,  as  well  as  for 
nutation,  precession,  &c.,  are  yet  of  course  found  to  diflFer, 
and  being  classified  as  regards  intervals  of  one-half  second 
of  time,  and  then  proportionately  increased  in  number,  so 
that  their  sum  may  be  one  thousand,  give  the  following 
results  as  compared  with  what  theory  would  lead  us  to 
expect  ^  : — 


Ma-nitu<lc  cf  '       Number  of  errors 

Magnitude  of 

error  in  tenths 

of  a  second. 

Number  of  errors      ' 

1 

error  in  tenthrt              ^ 
ofaHecond.        observation. 

by 

Theory. 

163 

'47 
112 

72 

40 

'9 
10 

by 

Observation. 

by 
Theory. 

00                    168 
+  0-5                    148 
+  ro                   129 

+  15                     78 
+  20                     33 
+  25                     10 
+  30                       a 

-0*5 

—  1-0 

-1-5 

—  2*0 

-2-5 

-30 

-35 

150 
1 26 

74 

43 

25 
12 

2 

15a       ! 
121 

82 

46 
22 

10 

4     . 

In  this  instance  the  correspondence  is  also  satisfactory, 
but  the  divergence  between  theory  and  fact  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  discovered  in  the  former  coni- 

b  Quctclct,    *  Lettei'S   ou   the  Theory  of  Probabilities,'   translated  by 
Downes,  Letter  XIX.  p.  88.     See   also  Galton's   *  Hereditary  Geuius,' 

P-  379- 
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parison,  the  larger  errors  being  less  frequent  than  theory 
would  indicate. 

We  may  also  regard  the  experiments  enumerated  in 
the  chapter  on  Probabilities  (p.  238),  as  forming  an  em- 
pirical verification  of  the  theory  of  error. 

Remarks  on  the  General  Law  of  Error. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Law  of  Error  allows  of  the 
possible  existence  of  errors  of  every  assignable  amount 
shows  that  it  is  only  approximately  true.  We  may  fairly 
say  that  in  measuring  a  mile  it  would  be  impossible  to 
commit  an  error  of  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  length  of  life 
would  never  allow  of  oiu:  committing  an  error  of  one 
million  bhSbb.  Nevertheless  the  general  Law  of  Error 
would  assign  a  probability  for  an  error  of  that  amount  or 
more,  but  so  small  a  probability  as  to  ba  utterly  incon- 
siderable, and  almost  inconceivable.  All  that  can,  or  in  fact 
need,  be  said  in  defence  of  the  law  is,  that  it  may  be  made 
to  represent  the  errors  in  any  special  case  to  a  very  close 
approximation,  and  that  the  probability  of  large  and  prac- 
tically impossible  errors,  as  given  by  the  law,  will  be  so 
small  as  to  l)e  entirely  inconsiderable.  And  as  we  are 
dealing  with  error  itself,  and  our  results  pretend  to  no- 
thing more  than  approximation  and  probability,  an  in- 
deBnitely  small  error  in  our  process  of  approximation  is 
of  no  importance  whatever. 

The  Prohahle  Mean  Result  as  defined  hy  (he  Lair 

of  Error, 

• 

One  immediate  result  of  the  Law  of  Error,  as  thus  stated, 
i.s  that  the  mean  result  is  the  most  probable  one  ;  and 
when  there  is  only  a  single  variable  this  mean  is  found  by 
the  familiar  arithmetical  process.     An  unfortunate   error 
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has  crept  into  several  works  which  allude  to  this  subject 
Mr.  Mill,  in  treating  of  the  *  Elimination  of  Chance/  re- 
marks in  a  note  ^  that  *  the  mean  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  average.  But  the  mean, 
for  purposes  of  inductive  inquiry,  is  not  the  average,  or 
arithmetical  mean,  though  in  a  familiar  illustration  of  the 
theory  the  difference  may  be  disregarded/  He  goes  on  to 
say  that,  according  to  mathematical  principles,  the  most 
probable  result  is  that  for  which  the  sums  of  the  squares 
of  the  deviations  is  the  least  possible.  In  Bowen's  *  Treatise 
on  Logic'  (p.  439),  we  find  the  Method  of  Least  Squares 
mentioned  as  *  a  mode  of  finding  the  most  probable  result 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  arithmetical  mean  is  not  an 
applicable  expedient  for  determining  the  probability/  It 
seems  probable  that  these  and  other  writers  were  misled 
by  Dr.  Whewells  remarks  on  the  subject  ;  for  he  says^ 
that  *  The  Method  of  Least  Squares  is  in  fact  a  Method  of 
Means,  but  with  some  peculiar  characters.  .  .  .  The 
method  proceeds  upon  this  supposition ;  that  all  errors 
are  not  equally  probable,  but  that  small  errors  are  more 
probable  than  large  ones.^  He  adds  that  this  method 
*  removes  much  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  Method  of  Means.' 
It  is  strange  to  find  a  mathematician  like  Dr.  Whewell 
making  such  remarks,  when  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Method  of  Means  is  only  an  application  of  the 
Method  of  Least  Squares.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  same 
method,  except  that  the  latter  method  may  be  appKed  to 
cases  where  two  or  more  quantities  have  to  be  determined 
at  the  same  time.  Many  authorities  might  be  quoted  to 
this  effect,  but  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  mention  Lubbock 
and  Drink  water,  who  say ',  *  If  only  one  quantity  has  to  be 

*  'System  of  Logic,*  bk.  iii.  chap.  17,  §  3.     5th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
^  *  Philosophy  of  the  luductive  Sciences,'  2iid  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  408,  409. 
^  *  Essay  on  Probability,*  by  J.  W.  Lubbock  and  J.  E.  Drink  water, 
Useful  Knowledge  Society,  1833,  p.  41. 
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determined,  this  method  evidently  resolves  itself  into 
taking  the  mean  of  aU  the  values  given  by  observation/ 
Encke,  again,  distinctly  says  "^,  that  the  expression  for  the 
probability  of  an  error  'not  only  contains  in  itself  the 
principle  of  the  arithmetical  mean,  but  depends  so  imme- 
diately upon  it,  that  for  all  those  magnitudes  for  which 
the  arithmetical  mean  holds  good  in  the  simple  cases  in 
which  it  is  principally  applied,  no  other  law  of  proba- 
bility can  be  assumed  than  that  which  is  expressed  by 
this  formula.' 

It  can  be  shown,  too,  in  a  moment  that  the  mean  is  the 
result  which  gives  the  least  sum  of  squares  of  errors. 
For  if  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  be  the  results  of  observation  and  x  the 
selected  mean  result,  the  sum  of  squares  of  the  errors  is 
(a— x)*  +  (5— a)*  +  (c— x)'  +  &c.,  which  is  at  a  minimum 
when  its  differential  coefficient  2(a— a-fi— a  +  c— a-h 
&c.)  =  o.  From  this  equation  we  immediately  obtain,  de- 
noting by  n  the  number  of  separate  results,  a,  6,  c,  &c., 

a:  =  (a  +  6  +  c  +  . . .  )  i,  or  the  ordinary  arithmetic  mean. 


Weighted  Observations, 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  when  we  take  the 
mean  of  certain  numerical  results  as  the  most  probable 
number  aimed  at,  we  regard  all  the  different  results  as 
equally  good  and  probable  in  themselves.  The  theory 
of  error  expresses  no  preference  for  any  one  number  over 
any  other.  If,  then,  an  observer  has  reason  to  suppose 
that  some  results  are  not  so  trustworthy  as  others,  he 
must  take  account  of  this  difference  in  drawing  the  mean. 
liy  the  method  of  ircighti/ir/  observations  this  difference  of 
vtdue  is  easily  allowed  for.     Astronomers  are  in  the  habit 

"»  Taylor's  *  Si-iciitiiic  Memoirs,'  vol.  ii.  p.  ^iJ- 
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of  recording  with  an  observation  the  value  or  degree  of 
confidence  with  which  they  regard  it,  freely  estimated 
according  to  the  impression  of  success  or  failure  in  accuracy 
immediately  after  the  ohservation.  This  value  is  usually 
expressed  in  a  decimal  scale,  so  that  lo  denotes  the 
highest  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  result,  and  i  the 
least  degree.  Before  taking  the  mean  of  the  observations 
each  number  is  multiplied  by  its  weight  or  value,  and  the 
sum  of  the  products  is  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  weights. 
Thus  if  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  be  the  observed  numbers,  and  w,  w\  vf, 
&c.,    the    weights,    then    the    most    probable    mean  is 

— T—y-r  vr- •     Inis  lormula,  it  will  be  observed,  is 

identical  in  form  with  that  for  finding  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  particles  of  different  weights  arranged  in  a 
straight  line.  When  we  regard  iv,  vi^  w",  &c.,  as  all  equal, 
it  becomes  identical  with  the  formula  for  the  ordinary 
mean.  This  method  of  weighting  observations,  now  of 
much  importance  in  astronomical  and  other  very  exactly 
quantitative  investigations,  appears  to  have  been  first  pro- 
posed by  Roger  Cotes,  the  editor  of  the  '  Principia/  as 
pointed  out  by  De  Morgan^. 

The  practice  of  giving  weights  would  open  the  way  to 
much  error  and  abuse,  if  the  weights  were  assigned  when 
the  mean  was  being  drawn,  and  when  the  divergence  of 
some  results  from  the  others  would  be  likely  to  become 
the  guide.  As  a  general  rule  the  weights  must  be  as- 
signed at  the  moment  of  observation,  and  afterwards 
rigidly  maintained,  and  they  must  be  assigned  not  from 
regard  to  the  apparent  intrinsic  accuracy  of  the  result, 
but  the  extrinsic  circumstances  which  seem  to  render  it 
valuable.  An  observed  result,  in  short,  must  be  discre- 
dited, not  because  it  is  divergent,  but  because  there  were 
other  reasons  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  divergent. 

n  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  art.  Lectsi  Squares. 
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The  Probitble  Error  of  Mean  Results.  I 

Wlien  we  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  numerical  J 
reeulU  of  observations  we  ought  not  to  consider  it  suf-J 
ficient,  in  cases  of  importance,  to  content  ourselves  witlil 
6u(liiig  the  simple  mean  and  treating  it  as  true.  We  1 
ouglit  also  to  ascertain  what  is  the  degree  of  confidence  J 
we  may  place  in  this  mean,  and  our  confidence  should  be  I 
measured  by  the  degree  of  concuirence  of  the  observations  J 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  some  cases  the  mean  niayl 
lie  so  close  to  the  correct  result  that  we  may  consider  it] 
as  approximately  certain  and  accurate.  In  other  cases  itJ 
may  really  be  worth  little  or  notUng.  The  Law  of  Error! 
enables  us  to  give  exact  expression  to  the  degree  of  con-  I 
fidcncc  proper  in  any  case  ;  for  it  allows  how  to  cidculata  I 
the  probability  of  a  divergence  of  any  amount  from  the  I 
mean,  and  we  can  thence  ascertain  the  probability  tliat  | 
tlie  mean  in  question  is  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  I 
true  number.  Tlie  prolaUe  error  is  taken  by  matliema-  | 
ticiiuis  to  mean  the  limits  within  which  it  is  as  likely  aa  I 
not  tliat  the  tnith  will  fall.  Thus  if  545  be  the  mean  of  J 
all  the  determinations  of  the  density  of  the  earth,  and  "20  I 
be  approximately  the  probable  error,  the  meaning  is  that  J 
the  probability  of  the  reid  density  of  the  earth  falling  be- 1 
tween  5'25  and  5*65  is  ^.  Any  other  limits  might  have  I 
been  ftelected  at  will.  We  might  readily  calculate  the  limits  I 
witliin  which  it  was  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  to  one  J 
that  the  tnith  would  fall ;  but  there  is  a  general  conven-  I 
tion  to  take  the  even  odds,  one  to  one,  as  the  quantity  of  ■ 
probability  of  which  the  limits  are  to  be  estimated.  J 

Many  books  on  the  subject  of  prol>ability  give  rules  fori 
making  tlie  calculations,  but  as,  in  the  gradual  progreae  (AM 
■Uteoe,  all  persons  ought  to  be  more  familiar  with  theucfl 
^Hmks,  I  propose  to  repeat  the  rules  here  and  illustratM 
BBv  nee.  The  calculations,  when  made  in  strict  acconlanc^J 
with  the  directiuus,  involve  none  but  arithmetic  o]x;ratiQ|;^| 
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Rules  for  finding  the  probable  error  of  a  mean  result : — 

1 .  Draw  the  mean  of  all  the  observed  results. 

2.  Find  the  excess  or  defect,  that  is,  the  error  of  each 
result  from  the  mean. 

3.  Square  each  of  these  reputed  errors. 

4.  Add  together  all  these  squares  of  the  errors. 

5.  Take  the  square  root  of  this  sum. 

6.  Divide  the  square  root  by  the  number  of  results. 

7.  Multiply  the  quotient  by  0*67449  (or  approxi- 
mately by  0*674,  ^^  Qy^n  0*67),  a  natural  constant 
number  derived  from  the  Law  of  Error  in  a  manner 
which  is  described  in  mathematical  works  upon  the 
subject. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  five  measurements  of  the 
height  of  a  hill,  by  the  barometer  or  otherwise,  have  given 
the  niunbers  of  feet  as  293,  301,  306,  307,  313 ;  we  want 
to  know  the  probable  error  of  the  mean,  namely  304.  Now 
the  differences  between  this  mean  and  the  above  numbers, 
paying  no  regard  to  direction,  are  11,  3,  2,  3,  9;  their 
squares  are  121,  9,  4,  9,  81,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares 
consequently  224.  Taking  the  square  root  of  this  sum  by 
the  common  arithmetic  process,  or  by  logarithms,  we  ob- 
tain 14*966,  and  dividing  by  five,  the  number  of  observa- 
tions, we  have  2*99,  which  has  only  to  be  multiplied  by 
•67  to  yield  us  2*019.  This  number  is  so  close  to  2,  that 
we  may  call  the  probable  error  equal  to  two.  Thus  the 
probability  is  one-half,  or  the  odds  are  even,  that  the  true 
height  of  the  mountain  lies  between  302  and  306  feet. 
We  have  thus  an  exact  measure  of  the  degree  of  credibility 
of  our  mean  result,  which  mean  indicates  the  most  likely 
point  for  the  truth  to  fall  upon. 

The  reader  should  observe  that  as  the  object  in  these 
calculations  is  only  to  gain  a  notion  of  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence with  which  we  view  the  mean,  there  is  no  real 
use  in  carrying  the  calculations  to  any  great  degree  of 
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precision ;  and  whenever  the  neglecting  of  decimal  frac- 
tions, or  even  the  slight  alteration  of  a  number  will  much 
abbreviate  the  computations,  it  may  be  fearlessly  done,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  high  importance  and  precision.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  voyages  of  the  Great  Britain  steamship  to 
Melbourne  from  Liverpool,  up  to  May,  1871,  have  been 
thirteen  in  number,  with  the  foUowing  durations  in  days : 
62,  63,  59,  60,  58,  61,  57,  57,  57,  57,  56,  63,  55.  The 
mean  duration  of  the  voyages  is  sB'Bs  days,  which  is  the 
most  probable  length  of  any  similar  future  voyage ;  but 
to  calculate  the  probable  error,  we  may  take  the  mean  to 
be  59  days.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  is  only 
88,  and  the  probable  error  thence  calculated  0*49  day,  or, 
say  half  a  day.  It  is  as  likely  as  not,  then,  that  any  par- 
ticular voyage  will  be  not  less  than  58]^  days,  nor  more 
than  59^  days. 

The  experiments  of  Benzenberg  to  detect  the  revolution 
of  the  earth,  by  the  deviation  of  a  ball  from  the  exact 
perpendicular  line  in  falling  down  a  deep  pit,  have  been, 
cited  by  Encke®  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  Law 
of  Error.  The  mean  deviation  was  5*086  lines,  and  its 
probable  error  was  calculated  by  Encke  to  be  not  more 
than  '950  line,  that  is,  the  odds  were  even  that  the  true 
result  lay  between  4*136  and  6'036.  As  the  deviation 
should,  according  to  astronomical  theory  be  4*6  lines, 
which  lies  well  within  the  limits,  we  may  consider  that 
the  experiments  are  consistent  with  the  Copernican  system 
of  the  universe. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  probable  error 
hits  regard  only  to  the  differences  of  the  results  from 
which  the  mean  is  drawn,  and  takes  no  account  of  con- 
stant errors.  The  tnie  result  accorduigly  will  often  fall 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  j^robablc  error. 

^  Taylor  8  *  Scientific  Memoirs,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  330,  347,  Ac. 
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TJie  Rejection  of  the  Mean  Resrilt. 

We  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mean  of  any 
series  of  observations  is  the  best,  that  is,  the  most  probable 
approximation  to  the  truth,  only  in  the  entire  absence  of 
any  knowledge  to  the  contrary.  The  selection  of  the 
mean  rests  entirely  upon  the  probability  that  wholly  un- 
known causes  of  error  will  in  the  long  run  fall  as  often  in 
one  direction  as  the  opposite,  so  that  in  drawing  the  mean 
they  will  balance  each  other.  If  we  have  any  presumption 
to  the  contrar}%  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  exists  a 
tendency  to  error  in  one  direction  rather  than  the  other, 
then  to  choose  the  mean  would  be  to  ignore  that  tendency. 
Thus  we  may  certainly  approximate  to  the  length  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  by  measuring  the  perimeters  of 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  of  an  equal  and  large 
number  of  sides.  The  correct  length  of  the  circular  line 
undoubtedly  lies  between  the  lengths  of  the  two  perimeters, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mean  is  the  best  approxi- 
mation. It  may  in  fact  be  shown  upon  mathematical 
principles  that  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  the  inscribed  polygon, 
together  with  one-third  part  of  the  difference  between 
the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  of  the  same 
number  of  sides.  Having  this  knowledge  we  ought  of 
course  to  act  upon  it,  instead  of  upon  vague  grounds  of 
probability. 

We  may  often  perceive  that  a  series  of  measurements 
tends  towards  an  extreme  limit  rather  than  towards  a 
mean.  Thus  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  brightest  fixed  stars,  we 
should  find  a  continuous  diminution  in  estimates  as  the 
powers  of  observation  increased.  Kepler  assigned  to 
Sirius  an  aj.parent  diameter  of  240  seconds ;  Tyeho  Brahe 
made  it  126;  Gassendi   10  seconds;   Galileo,   Ilevelius, 
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and  J.  Cassiiii,  5  or  6  seconds.  Halley,  Michell,  and 
eiibsequently  Sir  W.  Her^schel  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  brightest  stars  in  the  heavens  could  not  have 
real  discs  of  a  second,  and  were  probably  much  less  in 
diameter.  It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  take  the  mean 
of  quantities  which  differ  more  than  240  times ;  and  as 
the  tendency  has  always  been  to  smaller  estimates,  there 
is  a  considerable  indication  in  favour  of  the  smallestP. 

In  the  case  of  many  experiments  and  measurements  we 
shall  know  on  which  side  there  is  a  tendency  to  error. 
Thus  the  readings  of  a  thermometer  always  tend  to  rise  as 
the  age  of  the  instrument  increases,  and  no  drawing  of 
means  will  correct  this  result.  Barometers,  on  the  other 
liand,  are  always  likely  to  read  too  low  instead  of  too  high, 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  vacuum,  or  the  action  of 
capillary  attraction.  If  the  mercury  be  perfectly  pure  and 
no  considerable  error  be  due  to  the  measuring  apparatus, 
the  best  barometer  will  be  that  which  gives  the  highest 
result. 

When  we  have  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that 
certain  experimental  results  are  liable  to  grave  errors,  we 
should  exclude  them  in  drawing  a  mean.  If  we  want  to 
find  the  most  probable  approximation  to  the  velocity  of 
Found  in  air,  it  would  be  absurd  to  go  back  to  the  old 
exj>erimenis  which  made  the  velocity  from  1200  to  1474 
fec*t  per  second ;  for  we  know  that  the  old  observers  did 
not  guard  against  errors  arising  from  wind  and  other 
causes.  Old  chemical  experiments  are  absolutely  valueless 
<'LS  regards  quantitative  results.  The  old  chemists  found 
the  atmosj>here  to  difter  in  composition  nearly  ten  per 
cent,  in  different  places,  whereas  modern  accurate  experi- 
menters fin<l  very  slight  variations.  Any  method  of 
ni(.*asurenient  which  we  know  to  avoid  a  source  of  error 
is  far  to  he  preferred  to  others  wliich  trust  to  probabilities 

I'   ^^^11'  tt'lct.  '  I/lttrs,'  &<;.  J)    116. 
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for  the  elimination  of  the  error.  As  Flamsteed  says  4,  *  On* 
good  instrument  is  of  as  much  worth  as  a  hundred  in- 
different  ones/  But  an  instrument  is  good  or  bad  only  in 
a  comparative  sense,  and  no  instrument  gives  invariable 
and  truthful  results.  Hence  we  must  always  ultimately 
fall  back  upon  general  probabilities  for  the  selection  of  the 
final  mean,  when  our  other  precautions  are  exhausted. 

Very  difficult  questions  sometimes  arise  when  one  or 
more  results  of  a  method  of  experiment  diverge  widely 
from  the  mean  of  the  rest.  Are  we  or  are  we  not  to  ex- 
clude them  in  adopting  the  supposed  true  mean  result  of 
the  method.  The  drawing  of  a  mean  result  rests,  as  I 
have  frequently  explained,  upon  the  assumption  that  every 
error  acting  in  one  direction  will  probably  be  balanced  by 
other  errors  acting  in  an  opposite  direction.  If  then  we 
know  or  can  possibly  discover  any  causes  of  error  not 
agreeing  with  this  assumption,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
excluding  results  which  seem  to  be  afiected  by  this  cause. 

In  reducing  large  series  of  astronomical  observations,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  numbei's  differing  from  others 
by  a  whole  degree  or  half  a  degree,  or  some  considerable  in- 
tegral quantity.  These  are  errors  which  could  hardly  arise 
in  the  act  of  observation  or  in  instrumental  irregularity ; 
but  they  might  readily  be  accounted  for  by  misreading 
of  figures  or  mistaking  of  division  marks.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  trust  to  chance  that  such  mistakes  would 
balance  each  other  in  the  long  run,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  to  correct  arbitrarily  the  supposed  mistake,  or 
better  still,  if  new  observations  can  be  made,  to  strike 
out  the  divergent  numbers  altogether.  When  results 
come  sometimes  too  great  or  too  small  in  a  regular 
manner,  we  should  suspect  that  some  part  of  the  instru- 
ment slips  through  a  definite  space,  or  that  a  definite 
cause  of  error  enters  at  times,  and  not  at  others.     We 

^  Baily,  *  Account  of  Flamsteed/  p.  56. 
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t^ould  then  make  it  a  point  of  prime  importance  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  nature  and  amount  of  such  an  error,  and 
either  prevent  its  occurrence  for  the  future  or  else  intro- 
duce a  corresponding  correction.  In  many  researches  the 
whole  difficulty  will  consist  in  this  detection  and  avoidance 
of  sources  of  error.  Tlius  Professor  Roscoe  found  tJiat  the 
jireaence  of  phosphorus  caused  serious  and  almost  una^ 
voidable  errors  in  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  vanadiiun'.  Sir  John  Herachel,  in  reducing  his  obser- 
vationa  of  double  stars  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
perplexed  by  an  unaccountable  difference  of  the  angles  of 
fptsition  as  measured  by  the  Seven-feet  Equatorial  and 
the  Twenty-feet  Reflector  Telescopes,  and  after  a  careful 
investigation  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with  introducing 
correction  experimentally  determined^ 
Even  the  most  patient  and  exhaustive  investigations 
II  sometimes  fail  to  disclose  any  reason  why  some  results 
ivcrge  in  an  unusual  and  unexpected  manner  from  otliers. 
le  question  again  recurs — Are  we  arbitrarily  to  exclude 
The  answer  should  be  in  the  negative  as  a  general 
The  mere  fact  of  divergence  ought  not  to  be  taken 
concluMve  against  a  result,  and  the  exertion  of  arbitrary 
lice  would  open  the  way  to  the  most  fatal  influence  of 
Inas,  and  what  is  conunonly  known  as  the  'cooking'  of 
figures.  It  would  amount  in  most  cases  to  judging  fact 
by  theory  instead  of  theory  by  fact.  The  apparently 
^divergent  number  may  even  prove  in  time  to  be  the  true 
It  may  be  an  excejition  of  that  peculiarly  valuable 
Icind  which  upsets  our  false  theories,  a  real  exception,  ex- 
pludiug  apparent  coincidences,  and  opening  the  way  to  a 
wholly  new  view  of  the  mibject.  To  establish  this  position 
for  the  divergent  fact  will  of  course  require  additional  re- 
li ;    but  in  the  meantime  we  should  give  it  a  fair 


Hone. 


»  Bkkcrian  L«tons  '  Philtisnphiail  Trananotiona'  (1868),  vol.  clviii.  p.  6. 
*  Rcaatta  of  Obeervstiotii  at  tlio  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  p.  183. 
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weight  in  our  mean  conclusions,  and  should  bear  in  mind 
the  discrepancy  as  one  demanding  attention.  To  neglect 
a  divergent  result  is  to  neglect  the  possible  clue  to  a  great 
discovery. 

Method  of  Least  Squares. 

When  two  or  more  unknown  quantities  are  so  involved 
that  they  cannot  be  separately  determined  by  the  dngle 
Method  of  Means,  we  can  yet  obtain  their  most  probable 
amounts  by  the  Method  of  Least  Squares,  without  more 
difficulty  than  arises  from  the  length  of  the  arithmetical 
computations.  If  the  result  of  each  observation  gives  an 
equation  between  two  unknown  quantities  of  the  form 

ax  '\-hy  =  c 
tlien,  if  the  observations  were  free  from  error,  we  should 
only  need  two  observations  giving  two  equations ;  but, 
for  the  attainment  of  greater  accuracy,  we  may  take  a 
series  of  observations,  and  then  reduce  the  equations  so 
iis  to  give  only  a  i)air  with  average  coefficients.  This  re- 
duction is  effected  by,  firstly,  multiplying  the  coefficients 
of  each  equation  by  the  first  coefficient,  and  adding  to- 
gether all  the  similar  coefficients  thus  resulting  for  the 
coefficients  of  a  new  equation  ;  and  secondly,  by  repeating 
this  process,  and  multiplying  the  coefficients  of  each  equa- 
tion by  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term.  Thus  meaning 
by  (sum  of  a^)  the  sum  of  all  quantities  of  the  same  kind, 
and  having  the  same  place  in  the  equations  as  a^  we 
may  briefly  describe  the  two  resulting  mean  equations 
as  follows  : — 

(sum  of  «**')  .  X  4-  (sum  of  ah)  .  y  =  (sum  of  ac), 
(sum  of  ah)  .  x  +  (sum  of  I/)  .  y  =  (sum  of  6c). 

When  there  are  three  or  more  unknown  quantities  the 
process  is  exactly  the  same  in  nature,  and  we  only  need 
additional  mean  equations  to  be  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing })y  the  third,  fourth,  &c.,  coefficients.    As  the  numbers 
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are  in  any  case  only  approximate,  it  is  usually  quite  un- 
necessary to  make  the  computations  with  any  great 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  places  of  decimals  may  therefore 
oe  freely  cut  off  to  save  arithmetical  work-  The  mean 
equations  having  been  computed,  their  solution  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  algebra  gives  the  most  probable 
values  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Works  upon  the  Theory  of  Probability  and  the  Law 

of  Error. 

Regarding  the  Theory  of  Probability  and  the  Law  of 
Error  as  constituting,  perhaps,  the  most  important  subjects 
of  study  for  any  one  who  desires  to  obtain  a  complete 
comprehension  of  logical  and  scientific  method  as  actually 
applied  in  physical  investigations,  I  will  briefly  indicate 
the  works  in  one  or  other  of  which  the  reader  will  best 
pursue  the  study. 

The  best  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  profound 
English  work  on  the  subject  is  De  Morgan's  *  Essay  on 
Probabilities  and  on  their  Application  to  Life  Contin- 
gencies and  Insiu^nce  Ofiices/  published  in  the  *  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia,'  and  to  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Longman. 
No  mathematical  knowledge  beyond  that  of  common 
arithmetic  is  required  in  reading  this  work.  Quetelet's 
'  Letters,'  already  often  refen'ed  to,  also  form  a  most  inter- 
esting and  excellent  popular  introduction  to  the  subject, 
and  the  mathematical  notes  are  also  of  value.  Sir  George 
Airy  a  brief  treatise  '  On  the  Algebraical  and  Numerical 
Theory  of  Errors  of  Observation  and  the  Combination  of 
ObsiTV'ations,'  contains  a  complete  explanation  of  the  Law  of 
Error  and  its  practical  applicalions.  De  Morgans  treatise 
*  ( )n  llie  Theory  of  Probabilities'  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Me- 
tropolitana,'  presents  an  abstract  of  the  more  abstruse  in- 
v(.*stig;itions  of  La|)laco,  together  with  a  multitude  of  pro- 
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found  and  original  remarks  concerning  the  theory  generally. 
In  Lubbock  and  Drinkwater's  work  on  '  Probability,'  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  we  have  a  very  concise  but 
good  statement  of  a  number  of  important  problems.  The 
Rev.  W.  A.  Whitworth  has  given,  in  an  interesting  little 
work  entitled  '  Choice  and  Chance,*  a  number  of  good  illus- 
trations of  the  calculations  both  in  the  theories  of  Com- 
binations and  Probabilities.  In  Mr.  Todhunter's  admirable 
History  we  have  an  exhaustive  critical  account  of  almost  all 
writings  upon  the  subject  of  probability  down  to  the  cul- 
mination of  the  theory  in  Laplace's  works.  In  spite  of  the 
existence  of  these  and  some  other  good  English  works,  there 
seems  to  be  a  want  of  an  easy  and  yet  pretty  complete 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  probabilities. 

Among  French  works  the  '  Traits  El^mentaire  du  Cal- 
cul  des  Probabilites/  by  S.  F.  Lacroix,  of  which  several 
editions  have  been  published,  and  which  is  not  difficult 
to  obtain,  forms  probably  the  best  elementary  treatise. 
Poisson's  *  Eecherches  sur  la  Probability  des  Jugements^' 
(Paris,  1837),  commences  with  an  admirable  investigation 
of  the  grounds  and  methods  of  the  theory.  While*  La- 
place's great  *  Theorie  Analytique  des  Probability '  is  of 
course  the  *Principia'  of  the  subject,  his  'Essai  Philo- 
sophique  sur  les  Probabilites '  is  a  popular  discourse,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  profound  and  interesting  essays  ever 
published.  It  should  be  familiar  to  every  student  of 
logical  method,  and  has  lost  little  or  none  of  its  import- 
ance by  lapse  of  time. 

Detection  of  Constant  Errors. 

The  Method  of  Means  is  absolutely  incapable  of  elimi- 
nating any  error  which  is  always  the  same,  and  which 
always  lies  in  one  direction.  We  sometimes  require  to  be 
aroused  from  a  false  feeling  of  security,  and  to  be  urged 
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to  take  suitable  precautions  against  such  occult  errors. 
*  It  is  to  the  observer/  says  Gauss  *,  *  that  belongs  the  task 
of  carefully  removing  the  causes  of  constant  errors,'  and 
this  is  quite  true  when  the  error  is  absolutely  constant. 
When  we  have  made  a  number  of  determinations  with  a 
certain  apparatus  or  method  of  measurement,  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  altering  the  arrangement,  or  even 
devising  some  entirely  different  method  of  getting  esti- 
mates of  the  same  quantity.  The  reason  obviously  con- 
sists in  the  improbability  that  exactly  the  same  constant 
error  will  affect  two  or  more  different  methods  of  experi- 
ment If  a  discrepancy  is  found  to  exist,  we  shall  at 
least  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  error,  and  can  take 
measures  for  finding  in  which  way  it  lies.  If  we  can  try 
a  considerable  number  of  methods,  the  probability  becomes 
considerable  that  errors  constant  in  one  method  will  be 
balanced  or  nearly  so  by  errors  of  an  opposite  effect  in  the 
others.  Suppose  that  there  be  three  different  methods 
each  affected  by  an  error  of  equal  amount.  The  pro- 
bability that  this  error  wiU  in  all  fall  in  the  same  direction 
is  only  \  ;  and  with  four  methods  similarly  \.  If  each 
method  be  affected,  as  is  always  the  case  by  several  inde- 
f>endent  sources  of  error,  the  probability  becomes  very 
great  that  in  the  mean  result  of  all  the  methods  some  of 
the  errors  will  partially  compensate  the  others.  In  this  case, 
as  in  all  others,  when  human  foresight  and  vigilance  has 
exhausted  itself,  we  must  trust  the  theory  of  probability. 
In  the  determination  of  a  zero  point,  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  fundamental  standards  of  time  and  space,  hi  the 
pers^jnal  equation  of  an  astronomical  observer,  we  have 
instances  of  such  fixed  errors  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  a 
cliange  of  procedure  is  likely  to  reverse  the  character  of 
the  error,  and  many  uistances  may  be  given  of  the  value 
of  this  precaution. 

t  Gau88,  translated  1>y  Bcrtraiul,  p.  25. 
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If  we  measure  over  and  over  again  the  .same  angular 
magnitude  by  the  same  divided  circle,  maintained  in 
exactly  the  same  position,  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
mark  in  the  circle  wiU  be  the  criterion  in  each  case,  and 
any  error  in  the  position  of  that  mark  will  equally  affect 
all  our  results.  But  if  in  each  measurement  we  use  a 
different  part  of  the  circle,  a  new  mark  will  come  into  use, 
and  as  the  error  of  each  mark  can  hardly  be  in  the  same 
direction,  the  average  result  will  be  nearly  free  from 
errors  of  division.  It  will  be  still  better  to  use  more 
than  one  divided  circle. 

Even  when  we  have  no  clear  perception  of  the  points  of 
our  apparatus  at  which  fixed  error  is  likely  to  enter,  we 
may  with  advantage  vary  the  construction  of  our  appa- 
ratus with  the  hope  that  we  shall  accidentally  detect 
some  latent  imperfection.  Baily's  purpose  in  repeating 
the  experiments  of  Michell  and  Cavendish  on  the  density 
of  the  earth,  was  not  merely  to  follow  the  same  course 
and  verify  the  previous  numbers,  but  to  try  whether 
variations  in  the  size  and  substance  of  the  attracting 
balls,  the  mode  of  suspension,  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  &c.,  would  yield  different  results.  He  per- 
formed no  less  than  62  distinct  series,  comprising  2153 
experiments,  and  he  carefully  classified  and  discussed  the 
results  so  as  to  disclose  the  utmost  differences.  Again,  in 
experimenting  upon  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  mo- 
tion of  a  pendidum,  Baily  employed  no  less  than  80 
pendulums  of  various  forms  and  materials,  in  order  to 
ascertain  exactly  upon  what  conditions  the  resistance  de- 
pends. Regnault,  in  his  exact  researches  upon  the  dilata- 
tion of  gases  made  arbitrary  changes  in  the  magnitude  of 
parts  of  his  apparatus.  He  thinks  that  if,  in  spite  of  such 
modification  the  results  are  unchanged,  the  errors  are 
probably  of  inconsiderable  amount";  but  in  reality 'it  is 

"  Jainin,  *  Cours  tie  Physique,'  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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always  possible,  and  usually  likely,  that  we  overlook 
sources  of  error  which  a  future  generation  will  detect. 
Thus  the  pendulum  experiments  of  Baily  and  Sabine 
were  directed  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  amount  of  a 
correction  for  air  resistance,  which  had  been  entirely  mis- 
understood in  the  experiments  upon  which  was  founded 
the  definition  of  the  standard  yard,  by  means  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  in  the  Act  of  5th  George  IV.  c.  74. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  considerable  error 
was  discovered  in  the  determination  of  the  standard 
metre  as  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
pole  to  the  equator  (p.  368). 

We  shall  return  in  the  second  volume  to  the  further 
consideration  of  the  methods  by  which  we  may  as  far  as 
possible  secure  ourselves  against  permanent  and  undetected 
sources  of  error.  In  the  meantime,  having  completed  the 
consideration  of  the  special  methods  requisite  for  treating 
quantitative  phenomena,  we  must  return  to  our  principal 
subject,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  course  by  which 
the  physicist,  from  observation  and  experiment,  collects 
the  materials  of  natural  knowledge,  and  then  proceeds 
by  hypothesis  and  inverse  calculation  to  educe  from  them 
the  laws  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER   XTin. 


All  koi/vkdge  prxeeds  cffiginallT  fivun  ej^)vrioiKV^ 
Using  the  usaae  in  a  wide  sense  we  may  ^y  xhM  ox« 
f^rienoe  oomprebenJs  all  that  we  tWl^  ^xXcnvMx  \^ 
internally — ^the  aggregate  of  the  imprvf^ons  which  wo 
reoeiTe  through  the  Tarious  apertures  of  peiveption—  tho 
aggregate  oondequently  of  what  is  in  the  mind»  exoopt  9*^^ 
far  as  some  portions  of  knowledge  may  bo  tho  iwuhmuxI 
equivalents  of  other  portions.  As  the  wor\l  oxjH>noniv 
implies^  we  go  through  much  in  life,  and  tlio  impn^- 
siuns  gathered  intentionally  or  unintentionsUly  alVonl  tho 
materials  from  which  the  active  powers  of  tho  mind 
evolve  science. 

No  small  part  of  the  experience  actually  omj^loyiHl  in 
science  is  acquired  without  any  distinct  pur|K>si>.  Wo 
cannot  use  the  eyes  without  giithering  some  facts  which 
may  prove  useful.  Every  groat  bmnch  of  m^icniv  has 
generally  taken  its  first  rise  from  an  accidental  ohscrvu- 
ti«»n.  Erasmus  Biirtholiiuis  thus  first  discM>vcn'd  douhio 
refraction  in  Iceland  spar ;  Gulvani  noticoil  the  twitching 
of  a  frogs    leg ;    Oken    was   struck   hy   the    form   of  a 

•  Max  Miilltr's  *  I>»ctures  on  I^iigim^^o,'  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
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vertebra ;  Malus  unintentionally  examined  with  a  double 
refracting  substance  light  reflected  from  distant  windows ; 
and  Sir  John  Herschel's  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  a  solution  of  quinine  sulphate.  In 
earlier  times  there  must  have  been  some  one -who  first 
noticed  the  strange  behaviour  of  a  loadstone,  or  the  un- 
accountable motions  produced  by  amber.  As  a  general 
rule  we  shall  not  know,  in  what  direction  to  look  for  a 
great  body  of  phenomena  widely  different  from  those 
familiar  to  us.  Chance  then  must  give  us  the  starting 
point ;  but  one  accidental  observation  well  used  may  lead 
us  to  make  thousands  of  observations  in  an  intentional  and 
organized  manner,  and  thus  a  science  may  be  gradually 
worked  out  from,  the  smallest  opening. 

Distinction  of  Observation  and  Experiment. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  the  two  modes  of  experience  are 
Observation  and  Experiment.  When  we  merely  note  and 
record  the  phenomena  which  occur  around  us  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  we  are  said  to  observe.  When 
we  change  the  course  of  nature  by  the  intervention  of  our 
will  and  muscular  powers,  and  thus  produce  unusual  com- 
binations and  conditions  of  plienomena,  we  are  said  to 
experiment.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  justly  remarked^  that 
we  might  properly  call  these  two  modes  of  experience 
passive  and  active  observation.  In  both  cases  we  must 
certainly  employ  our  senses  to  observe,  and  an  experiment 
differs  from  a  mere  observation  in  the  fact  that  we  more 
or  less  influence  the  character  of  the  events  which  we 
observe.  Experiment  is  thus  observation  plus  alteration 
of  conditions. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  we  pass  upwards  by  in- 
sensible gradations  from  pure  observation  to  determinate 

^  *  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  p.  77. 
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experiment.  When  the  eariiest  astronomers  simply  noticed 
the  ordinary  motions  of  the  sxin,  moon,  and  planets  upon 
the  face  of  the  starry  heavens,  they  were  pure  observers. 
But  astronomers  now  select  precise  times  and  places  for 
important  observations  of  stellar  parallax,  or  the  transits  of 
planets.  They  make  the  earth's  orbit  the  basis  of  a  well 
arranged  natural  experiment,  as  it  were,  and  take  well 
considered  advantage  of  motions  which  they  cannot  control. 
Meteorology  might  seem  to  be  a  science  of  pure  observation, 
because  we  cannot  possibly  govern  the  changes  of  weather 
which  we  record.  Nevertheless  we  may  ascend  moimtaina, 
or  rise  in  balloons,  like  Gay-Lussac  and  Glaisher,  and  may 
thus  so  vary  the  points  of  observation  as  to  render  our 
procedure  experimental.  We  are  wholly  imable  either  to 
produce  or  prevent  earth  currents  of  electricity,  but  when 
we  construct  long  lines  of  telegraphic  wires,  we  gather 
such  strong  currents  during  periods  of  disturbance  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  easy  observation. 

The  most  well  arranged  and  assiduous  systems  of  ob- 
servation, however,  would  fail  to  give  us  a  large  part  of 
the  facts  which  we  now  possess.  Many  of  the  processes 
which  are  continually  going  on  in  nature  may  be  so  slow 
and  gentle  in  operation  that  they  would  for  ever  escape 
our  jKiwers  of  ol)scrvation.  Lavoisier  remarked  that  the 
decomposition  of  water  must  have  been  constantly  pro- 
ccxHling  in  nature,  although  its  possibility  was  unknown 
till  his  time^.  No  substance  is  wholly  destitute  of  mag- 
netic or  diamagnetic  powers ;  but  it  required  all  the 
ex[K'rimental  skill  of  Faraday  to  prove  that  iron,  and  a 
few  other  metals  had  no  monopoly  of  these  powers. 
I^whive  and  accidental  observation  long  ago  impressed 
uj)on  mens  minds  the  j>henomena  of  lightning,  and  the 
attractive  j»n>j)erties  of  anil>er.  Kxjxjriment  only  could 
have  shown  that  phenomena  bo  diverse  in  magnitude  and 

^  lATuisicr^H  '  Elements  of  Chcmistn'/  transl.  by  Kerr,  3rd  ed.  p.  148. 
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character  were  manifestations  of  the  one  same  agent.  To 
observe  with  accuracy  and  convenience  we  must  have 
agents  under  our  control,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  their 
intensity,  to  stop  or  set  them  in  action  at  will.  Just  as 
Smeaton  found  it  requisite  to  create  an  artificial  and 
governable  supply  of  wind  for  his  investigation  of  wind- 
mills, so  we  must  have  constant  or  governable  supplies  of 
light,  heat,  electricity,  muscular  force,  or  whatever  other 
agents  we  are  examining. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  too  that  on  the  earth's 
surface  we  live  imder  nearly  uniform  conditions  of  gravity, 
temperature,  and  atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  if  we  are  to 
extend  our  inferences  to  other  parts  of  the  imiverse  where 
conditions  may  be  widely  different,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  imitate  those  conditions  on  a  small  scale  here.  We 
must  have  intensely  high  and  low  temperatures ;  we  must 
vary  the  density  of  gases  from  approximate  vacuum  up- 
wards ;  we  must  subject  liquids  and  solids  to  pressures  or 
strains  of  almost  unlimited  amount. 

Mental  Conditions  of  Correct  Obsei^ation. 

Every  observation  must  in  a  certain  sense  be  true,  for 
the  observing  and  recording  of  an  event  is  in  itself  an 
event.  But  before  we  proceed  to  deal  with  the  supposed 
meaning  of  the  record,  and  draw  inferences  concerning  the 
course  of  nature,  we  must  take  care  to  ascertain  that  the 
position  and  feelings  of  the  observer  are  not  to  a  great 
extent  the  phenomena  recorded.  The  mind  of  man,  as 
Francis  Bacon  said,  is  like  an  uneven  mirror,  and  does  not 
reflect  the  events  of  nature  without  distortion.  We  need 
not  take  notice  of  intentionally  false  observations,  nor 
of  mistakes  arising  from  defective  memory,  deficient 
light,  and  so  forth.  Even  where  the  utmost  intentional 
fidelity  and  care  are  used   in  observing  and  recording, 
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tendencies  to  error  exist,  and  fallacious  opinions  arise  in 
consequence. 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  persons  who  can  with 
perfect  fairness  estimate  and  register  facts  for  and  against 
their  own  peculiar  views  and  theories.  Among  uncultivated 
observers  the  tendency  to  remark  fevourable  and  forget 
unfavourable  events  is  so  great,  that  no  reliance  can  be 
j)laced  upon  their  supposed  observations.  Thus  arises  the 
enduring  fallacy  that  the  changes  of  the  weather  coincide 
in  some  way  or  other  with  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
although  exact  and  impartial  registers  give  no  countenance 
to  the^fact.  The  Tvhole  race  of  prophets  and  quacks  live 
upon  the  overwhelming  effect  of  one  success,  compared 
with  hundreds  of  failures  which  are  unmentioned  and 
forgotten.  As  Bacon  says,  *  Men  mark  when  they  hit,  and 
never  mark  when  they  miss/  We  should  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  ancient  story,  quoted  by  Bacon,  of  one  who 
in  Pagan  times  was  shown  a  temple  with  a  picture  of  all 
the  persons  who  had  been  saved  from  shipwreck,  after 
paying  their  vows.  When  asked  whether  he  did  not  now 
acknowleilge  the  power  of  the  gods,  *  Aye,'  he  answered  ; 
'  but  where  are  they  painted  that  were  drowned  after  their 
vows  \  * 

If  indeed  we  could  estimate  the  amount  othias  existing 
in  any  [Kirticular  obstTvatioiis,  it  might  be  treated  like  one 
i*f  the  furc'cs  of  the  problem,  and  the  true  course  of  ex- 
tiTnal  nature  mijjlit  still  l>o  rendered  aj)parent.  But  the 
frclings  of  an  ol>servi.T  are  usually  too  indeterminate,  so 
that  whenever  there  is  reju=«4)n  to  suspect  any  considerable 
amount  of  bias,  rfjcrtion  is  the  only  safe  course.  As  re- 
pirds  facts  citsuallv  recristercd  in  past  times,  the  capacities 
ami  impartiality  of  tin*  ()l)servtT  aro  so  little  known  that 
W4»  should  Fpari'  no  pains  to  ri'i»Iace  thes(»  st;itements  by  a 
new  ap|K.>al  to  nature.  An  iiHliKcriminato  metlley  (»f  truth 
and  ali^urdity,  such  as  Francis  Ikicon  iias  collected  in  his 
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Natural  History,  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purpo^s  of 
science.  But  of  course  when  records  relate  to  past  events 
like  eclipses,  conjunctions,  meteoric  phenomena,  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  changes  of  sea  mar^ns,  the 
existence  of  now  extinct  animals,  the  migrations  of  tribes, 
floods,  &c.,  we  must  depend  upon  traditions  or  records, 
however  imsatisfactory,  and  must  endeavour  to  verify  the 
statements  by  the  comparison  of  independent  records. 

When  extensive  series  of  observations  have  to  be  made, 
as  in  astronomical,  meteorological,  or  magnetical  observa- 
tories, trigonometrical  surveys,  and  extensive  chemical  or 
physical  researches,  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  numerical 
estimations  and  records  should  be  executed  by  assistants 
who  are  not  interested  in,  and  are  perhaps  unaware  of,  the 
expected  results.  The  record  is  thus  rendered  perfectly 
impartial.  It  may  even  be  desirable  that  those  who  per- 
form the  purely  routine  work  of  measurement  and  com- 
putation should  be  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of 
the  subject.  The  great  table  of  logarithms  of  the  French 
Eevolutionary  Government  was  worked  out  by  a  staff  of 
sixty  or  eighty  computers,  most  of  whom  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  rules  of  aritlunetic,  and  worked  imder  the 
direction  of  skilled  mathematicians  ;  yet  their  calculations 
were  usually  found  more  correct  than  those  of  persons 
more  deeply  versed  in  mathematics^.  In  the  Indian 
Ordnance  Survey  the  actual  measurers  have  been  selected 
so  that  they  shall  not  have  sufficient  skill  to  falsify  their 
results  without  detection. 

Both  passive  observation  and  experimentation  must, 
however,  be  generally  conducted  by  persons  who  know 
for  what  they  are  to  look.  It  is  only  when  excited  and 
guided  by  the  hope  of  verifying  a  theory  that  the  ob- 
server will  notice  many  of  the  most  important  points ; 
and,  where  the  work  is  not  of  a  routine  character,  no 

d  Babbage, '  Economy  of  Manufactures/  p.  194. 
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aFsistants  can  supersede  the  mind-directed  observations 
of  the  philosopher.  Thus  the  successful  investigator  must 
combine  diverse  qualities;  he  must  have  clear  notions 
of  the  result  he  expects,  and  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his 
theories,  and  jet  he  must  have  that  candour  and  flexi- 
bility of  mind,  which  enable  him  to  accept  unfavourable 
results  and  abandon  mistaken  views. 

Iiistrumental  and  Sensual  Conditions  of  Correct 

Observation. 

In  every  observation  one  or  more  of  the  senses  must  be 
em[)loyed,  and  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  ex- 
tent of  our  knowledge  may  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the 
sense  concerned.  What  we  learn  of  the  world  only  forms 
the  lower  limit  of  what  is  to  be  learned,  and,  for  all  that 
we  can  tell,  the  processes  of  nature  may  indefinitely  siur- 
pass  in  variety  and  complexity  those  which  are  capable  of 
coming  within  our  me^ms  of  observation.  In  some  cases 
inference  from  observed  phenomena  may  make  us  in- 
directly aware  of  what  cannot  be  directly  felt,  but  we 
can  never  bo  sure  that  we  thus  acquire  any  appreciable 
fraction  of  the  knowledge  that  might  be  acquired. 

It  is  a  strange  reflection  that  space  may  be  filled  with 
dark  wandering  star?,  whose  existence  could  not  have  yet 
become  in  any  way  known  to  us.  The  planets  have 
already  cooled  so  far  as  to  be  no  longer  luminous,  and  it 
inav  well  be  that  other  stellar  bodies  of  various  size  have 
f;illen  into  the  Kune  condition.  From  the  consideration, 
iudred.  of  variable  and  extinguished  stiirs,  L:i[»laee  inferred 
that  there  j>rol)al>Iy  exist  opaque  iMnlies  as  great  and 
I  erha|Ks  its  numerous  as  those  we  see".  Some  of  these 
dark  stars  might  ultimately  Kroine  known  to  us,  either  by 
reflecting   light,  or  more  proUibly   by   their   gravitating 

«•  •  System  of  the  WorM/  tnnujlutctl  I»y  Ilartc,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 
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effecte  upon  luminous  stars.  Thus  if  one  member  of  a 
double  star  were  dark,  we  could  readily  detect  its  existc 
ence,  and  even  estimate  its  size,  position,  and  motions, 
by  observing  those  of  its  visible  companion.  It  was  a 
favourite  notion  of  Huyghens  that  there  may  exist  stars 
and  vast  universes  so  distant  that  their  light  has  never 
yet  had  time  to  reach  our  eyes ;  and  we  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  light  may  possibly  suffer  slow  extinction 
in  space,  so  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  in  which 
an  absolute  limit  to  the  powers  of  telescopic  discovery 
may  exist. 

There  are  natural  limits  again  to  the  power  of  our 
senses  in  detecting  undulations  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  vibrations  of  less  than  sixteen  strokes 
or  more  than  38,000  strokes  per  second  are  not  audible  as 
sound  :  and  as  some  ears  actuallv  do  hear  sounds  of  much 
higher  pitch,  even  two  octaves  higher  than  what  other 
ears  can  detect,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  there 
are  incessant  vibrations  which  we  cannot  call  soimd  be- 
cause they  are  never  heard.  Insects  may  possibly  com- 
municate by  such  acute  sounds,  constituting  a  language 
inaudible  and  inscrutable  to  us  ;  and  the  remarkable  agree- 
ment apparent  among  bodies  of  ants  or  bees  might  thus 
perhaps  be  explained.  Nay,  as  Fontenelle  long  ago  sug- 
gested in  his  scientific  romance,  there  may  exist  unlimited 
numbers  of  senses  or  modes  of  perception  which  we  can 
never  feel,  though  Darwin's  theory  would  render  it  pro- 
bable that  any  useful  means  of  knowledge  in  an  ancestor 
would  be  developed  and  improved  in  the  descendants. 
We  might  doubtless  have  been  endowed  with  a  sense 
capable  of  feeling  electric  phenomena  with  acuteness,  so 
that  the  positive  or  negative  state  of  charge  of  a  body 
cQuld  be  at  once  estimated.  The  absence  of  such  a  sense 
is  probably  due  to  its  comparative  uselessness. 

Heat  undulations  are  subject  to  the  same  considerations. 
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It  is  now  apparent  that  what  we  call  light  is  the  affection 
of  tlie  eye  by  certain  vibrations,  the  less  rapid  of  which 
are  invisible  and  constitute  the  dark  rays  of  radiant  heat, 
in  detecting  which  we  must  substitute  the  thermometer  or 
the  thermoj)ile  for  the  eye.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectnim,  again,  the  ultra-violet  rays  are  invisible,  and 
only  indirectly  brouglit  to  our  knowledge  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  fluorescence  or  photo-chemical  action.  There  is 
no  rejwon  to  believe  that  at  either  end  of  the  spectrum  an 
absolute  limit  has  yet  been  reached. 

Just  as  our  knowledge  of  the  stellar  universe  is  limited 
by  the  power  of  the  telescope  and  other  conditions,  so  our 
knowledge  of  the  minute  world  has  its  limit  in  the  powers 
and  optical  conditions  of  the  microscope.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  would  have  been  a  reasonable  induction  that 
vegetables  were  motionless,  and  animals  alone  endowed 
with  power  of  locomotion.  We  are  astonished  to  dis- 
cover by  the  microscope  that  minute  plants  are  if  any- 
thing more  active  than  minute  animals.  We  even  find 
that  mineral  substances  seem  to  lose  their  inactive 
chriractor  and  dance  alnmt  with  incessant  motion  when 
rciluced  to  sufficiently  minute  jxirticles,  at  letist  when  sus- 
{M^iuled  in  a  non-conducting  medium  ^  Microscojdsts  will 
meet  a  natural  limit  to  their  means  of  obser\'ation  when  the 
minutencFs  of  the  objects  examined  becomes  companvble 
to  the  length  of  light  undulations,  and  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty alrea'lv  encountered  in  determining  the  forms  of 
niinut4»  marks  on  Diatoms  apj>ears  to  be  due  to  this  auise. 

()f  the  errors  likely  to  arise  in  estimating  quantities  by 
t'je  MMises  I  have  alrt»ady  spoken  (vol.  i.  p.  320),  but  theie 
are  soiiie  casi'S  in  wliieli  we  actually  see  things  ditferent 
frMiii  what  they  are.  A  jet  of  water  often  ap|»e:irs  to  Ikj 
a  continuous  thread,  when   it  is  really  a  wonderfully  (»r- 

*  .l«*V4>iih,  *  rnK'e<Nlin^rs  df  th*»  Literary  and  PliilcMio|i)iicfi1  SticiHy  t»f 
Mi«iH  hi»Ht#T.*  2.VI1  .Jiinnarv.  1K70.  vol.  ix.  p.  78. 
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ganized  succession  of  small  and  large  drops,  oseillating  in 
form.  The  drops  fall  so  rapidly  that  their  imprcfisioDS 
upon  the  eye  run  into  each  other,  and  in  order  to  eee  the 
separate  drops  we  require  some  device  for  giving  an  in- 
stantaneous view,  such  as  illumination  by  the  electric 
spark,  or  the  use  of  the  revolving  disc  called  the  phenar 
kistiscope. 

One  insuperable  limit  to  our  powers  of  observation 
arises  from  the  impossibility  of  following  and  identifying 
the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter.  One  atom  of  oxygen  is  pro- 
bably undistinguishable  from  another  atom ;  only  by  keep- 
ing a  certain  volume  of  oxygen  safely  enclosed  in  a  bottle 
can  we  assure  ourselves  of  its  identity ;  allow  it  to  mix  with 
other  oxygen,  and  we  have  lost  all  power  of  identification. 
Accordingly  we  seem  to  have  no  means  of  directly  proving 
that  every  gas  is  in  a  constant  state  of  diffusion  of  every 
part  into  every  part.  We  can  only  infer  this  to  be  the 
condition  from  observing  the  behaviour  of  distinct  gases 
which  we  can  distinguish  in  their  course,  and  by  reasoning 
on  the  grounds  of  molecular  theory  s. 

External  Conditions  of  Correct  Observation. 

Before  we  proceed  to  draw  inferences  from  any  series  of 
recorded  facts,  we  must  take  great  care  to  i\scertain  per- 
fectly, if  possible,  the  external  conditions  under  which  the 
facts  are  brought  to  oiu-  notice.  Not  only  may  the  ob- 
serving mind  be  prejudiced  and  the  senses  defective,  but 
there  may  be  circumstances  which  cause  one  kind  of  event 
to  come  more  frequently  to  our  notice  than  another.  The 
comparative  numbers  of  events  or  objects  of  different  kinds 
existing  may  in  any  degree  differ  from  the  numbers  which 
we  are  able  to  record.  This  difference  must  if  possible 
be  taken  into  account  before  we  make  any  inferences. 

8  Maxwell,  *Theoiy  of  Heat,'  p.  301. 
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There  long  apiMjared  to  be  a  strong  presumption  tliat 
all  comets  moved  in  elliptic  orbits,  because  no  comet  had 
been  proved  to  move  in  any  other  kind  of  path.  The 
theory  of  gravitation  admitted  of  the  existence  of  comets 
moving  in  hyperbolic  orbits,  and  the  question  aro^e 
whether  they  were  really  non-existant  or  were  only 
l>cyond  the  bounds  of  easy  observation.  From  reason- 
able suppositions  Laplace  calculated  that  the  probability 
was  at  least  6000  to  i  against  a  comet  which  comes 
within  the  planetary  system  sufficiently  to  be  visible  at 
the  earth's  surface,  presenting  an  orbit  which  could  be 
discriminated  from  a  very  elongated  ellipse  or  parabola,  in 
the  part  of  its  orbit  within  the  reach  of  our  telescopes^. 
In  short,  the  chances  are  very  much  in  favour  of  our 
seeing  elliptic  rather  than  hyperbolic  comets.  Laplace's 
views  have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  six  hyper- 
l)olic  comets,  which  appeared  in  the  years  1729,  1771, 
1774,  1818,  1840,  and  1843',  and,  as  only  about  800 
comets  altogether  have  l^ecn  recorded,  the  proportion  of 
liyjKTlK)lic  ones  is  quite  as  large  as  should  be  expected. 
S<jnie  remarkable  speculations  have  recently  been  pub- 
lishe<l  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Davies,  as  to  the  probable  character  of 
tlu?  orbitd  of  comets,  which,  after  moving  freely  through 
sjKice,  become  attachrd  to  this  planefciry  system*^. 

When  we  attcmjjt  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  olyt^cts 
which  may  have  existed,  we  must  make  large  allowanct^s 
tnr  the  limited  sphere  of  our  obsi»r\'ations.  Thus  pro- 
bably not  more  than  4000  or  ^000  comets  have  U'cii 
seen  in  historical  times,  but  making  allowana*  for  the 
abs4'iice  of  obseivers  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
for   the  email   probability    that    we  see  any  considerable 

*•   Laplace,     *  E^.-ai     riiiIiiHi|»hi((Ut'/    p.    59.       TtMlliuiiU'r's    *  Hi>tory,' 

pp.  49" -94 

*  i'huiii)K*i'H  *  AHtriHKiiny/  iht  wl.  p.  203. 

k  *  lliilf^'phicol  Muguzino,*  4th  SerieH,  vol.  xl.  p.  190;  vi>l.  zli.  |>  44- 
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fraction  of  those  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
system,  we  must  accept  Kepler's  opinion,  that  there  are 
more  comets  in  the  regions  of  space  than  fishes  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  When  like  calculations  are  made 
concerning  the  numbers  of  meteors  visible  to  us,  it. is 
astonishing  to  find  that  the  number  of  meteors  entering 
the  earth's  atmosphere  in  every  twenty-four  hours  is 
probably  not  less  than  400,030,000,  of  which  13,000 
exist  in  every  portion  of  space  equal  to  that  filled  by 
the  earth's  globe. 

Most  serious  fallacies  may  arise  from  overlooking  the 
inevitable  conditions  under  which  the  records  of  past 
events  are  brought  to  our  notice.  Thus  it  is  only  the 
durable  objects  manufactured  by  former  races  of  men, 
such  as  flint  implements,  which  can  have  come  to  our 
notice  as  a  general  rule.  The  comparative  abundance  of 
iron  and  bronze  articles  used  by  an  ancient  nation  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  coincident  with  their  comparative 
abundance  in  our  museums,  because  bronze  is  far  the 
more  durable.  There  is  always  a  prevailing  fallacy  that 
our  ancestors  built  more  strongly  than  we  do,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  more  fragile  structures  have  long  since 
crumbled  away.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  few  or  no  relics 
of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans,  or  in  fact  of  any  past  race  ;  for  the  temples, 
tombs,  public  buildings  and  mansions  of  the  wealthier 
classes  alone  endure.  There  is  an  indefinite  expanse  of 
past  events  necessarily  lost  to  us  for  ever,  and  we  must 
generally  look  upon  records  or  relics  as  exceptional  in 
their  character. 

Exactly  the  same  considerations  apply  to  geological 
relics.  We  could  not  generally  expect  that  animals  would 
be  preserved,  unless  as  regards  the  bones,  shells,  strong 
integuments,  or  other  hard  and  durable  parts.  All  the 
infusoria  and  animals  devoid  of  mineral  framework  must 
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probably  have  perished  entirely,  distilled  perhaps  into 
oils.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  peculiar  character 
of  some  extinct  floras  m«iy  be  due  to  the  unequal  preser- 
vation of  different  families  of  planta  By  various  acci- 
dents, however,  we  may  gain  glimpses  of  a  world  that 
is  usually  lost  to  us — as  by  insects  embedded  in  amber, 
the  great  mammoth  preserved  in  ice,  mummies,  casts  in 
solid  material  like  that  of  the  Roman  soldier  at  Pompeii, 
and  so  forth. 

We  should  also  remember,  that  just  as  there  may  be 
conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  can  have  hap- 
pened oiJy  once  or  twice  in  the  period  of  history,  so  re- 
markable terrestrial  conjunctions  may  take  place.  Great 
storms,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  landslips,  floods, 
irruptions  of  the  sea  may,  or  rather  must,  have  occurred, 
events  of  such  unusual  magnitude  and  such  extreme  rarity 
that  we  can  neither  expect  to  witness  them  nor  readily 
to  comprehend  their  effects.  It  is  a  great  advantage  of 
the  study  of  probabilities,  as  Laplace  himself  remarked,  to 
make  us  mistrust  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  and  j>ay 
proper  regard  U^  the  probability  that  events  would  come 
within  the  sphere  of  our  observations. 

Apparent  Sequence  of  Events. 

Do  Morgan  has  excellently  pointed  out^  that  there 
are  no  less  than  four  modes  in  which  one  event  may 
wviu  to  follow  or  be  connected  with  another,  without 
l^eing  really  so.  These  involve  mental,  sensual,  and  ex- 
ti'niiil  caa'^es  of  error,  and  I  will  briefly  state  and  illustnite 

them. 

In.st**a<l  of  A  Ciiusing  B,  it  may  be  our  jyercej^tion  of  A 
that  causes  li.     Thus  it  is  that  prophecies,  presentiments, 

i  *Ei«Huy  on  Prulxibilitics/  Cnbiuot  Cyclopedia,  p.  121. 
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and  the  devices  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  oft^en  work  their 
own  ends.  A  man  dies  on  the  day  which  he  has  always 
regarded  as  his  last,  from  his  own  fears  of  the  day.  An 
incantation  effects  its  purpose,  because  care  is  taken  to 
frighten  the  intended  victim,  by  letting  him  know  his 
fate  "\  In  all  such  cases  the  mental  condition  is  the  cause 
of  apparent  coincidence. 

In  a  second  class  of  cases,  the  event  A  may  make  our 
perception  of  B  follow^  which  would  otherwise  happen 
vnthout  being  perceived.  Thus  it  was  seriously  believed 
as  the  result  of  investigation  that  more  comets  appeared 
in  hot  than  cold  summers.  No  account  was  taken  of  the 
fact  that  hot  summers  would  be  comparatively  cloudless, 
and  afford  better  opportunities  for  the  discovery  of 
comets^.  Here  the  disturbing  condition  is  of  a  purely 
external  character.  Certain  ancient  philosophers  held 
that  the  moon's  rays  were  cold-producing,  mistaking  the 
cold  caused  by  radiation  into  space  for  an  effect  of  the 
moon,  which  becomes  visible  at  the  time  when  the  absence 
of  clouds  permits 'radiation  to  proceed. 

In  a  third  class  of  cases,  our  perception  of  A  may  make 
our  perception  of  B  follow.  The  event  B  may  be  con- 
stantly happenuig,  but  our  attention  may  not  be  drawn  to 
it  except  by  our  observing  A.  This  case  seems  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  fallacy  of  the  moon's  influence  on  clouda 
The  origin  of  this  fallacy  is  somewhat  complicated.  In 
the  first  place,  when  the  sky  is  densely  clouded  the 
moon  would  not  be  visible  at  all ;  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  see  the  full  moon  in  order  that  our  attention 
should  be  strongly  drawn  to  the  fact,  and  this  would 
happen  most  often  on  those  nights  when  the  sky  was 
cloudless.      Mr.  W.   Ellis  o,    moreover,    has    ingeniously 

m  Lubbock,  *  Origin  of  Civilizatiou/  p.  148. 

n  De  Morgan's  'Essay/  p.  123. 

o  *  Philosophical  Magazine,*  4th  Series  (1867),  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  64. 
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pointed  out  that  tliere  is  a  general  tendency  for  clouds 
to  disperse  at  tlie  commencement  of  night,  which  is  the 
time  when  the  full  moon  rises.  Thus  the  change  of  the 
sky  and  the  rise  of  the  full  moon  are  likely  to  attract 
attention  mutually,  and  the  coincidence  in  time  suggests 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Mr.  Ellis  proves  from 
the  results  of  observations  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
that  the  moon  possesses  no  appreciable  power  of  the  kind 
supposed,  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  so  acute  and 
sound  an  observer  as  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  was 
convinced  of  the  connection.  In  his  *  Besults  of  Obser- 
vations at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope'P,  he  mentions  many 
evenings  when  a  full  moon  occurred  with  a  peculiarly 
clear  sky. 

There  is  yet  a  fourth  class  of  cases,  in  which  B  is  really 
the  antecedent  events  hut  our  perception  of  Ay  which  is  a 
consequence  of  B,  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  our 
perception  of  B.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  upward  and  downward  currents  are  continually  cir- 
culating in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  during 
the  day-time  ;  but  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  at- 
mos[)here  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  existence  until  we 
l*erceive  cumulous  clouds,  which  are  the  consequence  of 
such  currents.  In  like  manner  an  interfiltration  of  bodies 
i»f  air  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere  is  probably  in 
nearly  constant  progress,  but  unless  threads  of  cirrous 
cl<nnl  indicate  these  motions  we  remain  wholly  ignorant  of 
tlair  occurrence^.  The  highest  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
arc    wholly    im|xxrcoptible    to   us,  except  when   rendered 

V  Set*  *  NotOH  to  Measures  of  Douhlc  Stun*/  1204,  1336,  1477, 
16H6,  1786,  1816,  1835,  1929.  2081,  2186,  pp.  265,  &c.  Sw  also 
HiTs<*}u'rs  'Familiar  Lecturea  011  Scientific  Sulycct**,  p.  147,  and  *  Out- 
lincH  K}i  Astrunoniy,'  7th  e<l.  p.  285. 

•I  Jevona,  *0n  the  Cirrous  Fomi  of  Cloml/  Philosophical  Magazine, 
July.  1857,  4th  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  22. 
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luminous   by  auroral  currents  of  electricity,  or  by  the 
passage  of  meteoric  stones. 

There  are  many  phenomena  in  meteorology  and  other 
similar  sciences,  in  which  some  occurrences  depend  on 
others  for  their  visibility.  Thus  in  estimating  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  meteors  seen  in  different  months  of 
the  year,  it  is  essential  to  take  account  of  the  varying 
frequency  of  cloudy  weather — or  else  of  the  different 
duration  of  the  daylight  which  hides  all  but  the  most 
splendid  meteors.  Observations  of  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  various  kinds  of  clouds  will  be  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  dense  rain  clouds  necessarily  hide  those  more 
delicate  cirrous  clouds  which  appear  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  atmosphere.  Most  of  the  visible  phenomena  of 
comets  probably  arise  from  some  substance  wliich,  existing 
previously  invisible,  becomes  condensed  or  electrified  sud- 
denly into  a  visible  form.  Sir  John  Herschel  attempted 
to  explain  the  production  of  comet  tails  in  this  manner  by 
evaporation  and  condensation^. 

Negative  Arguments  founded  on  the  Non- observation  of 

Phenomena* 

From  what  has  been  suggested  in  preceding  sections,  it 
will  plainly  appear  that  the  non-observation*  of  a  pheno- 
menon is  not  generally  to  be  taken  as  proving  its  non- 
occurrence. As  there  are  sounds  which  we  cannot  hear, 
rays  of  Hght  which  we  cannot  feel,  indefinite  multitudes 
of  worlds  which  we  cannot  see,  and  infinite  myriads  of 
minute  organisms  of  which  not  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scope can  give  us  a  view,  we  must  as  a  general  rule 
interpret  our  experience  in  an  affirmative  sense  only. 
Accordingly  when  inferences  have  been  drawn  fi:om  the 
non-occurrence   of  particular   facts  or  objects,  more  ex- 

«■  *  Astronomy/  4tli  ed.  p.  358. 
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tended  and  careful  examination  has  often  proved  their 
falsity.  Not  many  years  since  it  was  quite  a  well  credited 
conclusion  in  geology  that  no  remains  of  man  were  found 
in  connexion  with  those  of  extinct  animals,  or  in  any  de- 
posit not  actuaUy  at  present  in  course  of  formation.  Even 
Babbage  accepted  this  conclusion  as  strongly  confirmatory 
of  the  Mosaic  accounts 8.  But  when  the  opinion  was  yet 
universally  held,  flint  implements  had  been  found  dis- 
proving any  such  conclusion,  and  overwhelming  evidence 
of  man's  long  continued  existence  has  since  been  found. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century  when  Herschel  had  searched 
the  heavens  with  his  powerful  telescopes,  there  seemed 
little  probability  that  planets  yet  remained  unseen  within 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  But  on  the  first  day  of  this  century 
such  an  opinion  was  overtiu-ned  by  the  discovery  of  Ceres, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  other  small  planets  have  since 
been  added  to  the  lists  of  the  planetary  system. 

The  discovery  of  the  Eozoon  Canadense  in  strata  of 
much  greater  age  than  any  previously  known  to  contain 
organic  remains,  has  given  a  severe  shock  to  many 
groundless  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  organic 
forms ;  and  the  oceanic  dredging  expeditions,  under  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  Professor  Wyville  Thompson,  have  further 
disconcerted  geologists  by  disclosing  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  forms  long  supposed  to  be  extinct.  These 
and  many  other  cases  which  might  be  quoted  show  the 
extremely  unsafe  character  of  negative  inductions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  negative  arguments  are 
of  no  force  and  v«ilue.  The  earths  surface,  for  instance, 
has  been  sufficiently  searched  to  render  it  highly  imj)r()- 
bable  that  any  terrestrial  animals  of  the  size  of  a  camel 
remain  to  be  discrjvered.  It  is  believed  that  no  new  large 
animal  has  been  encountered  in  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty 

'  BahbiH^p,  *  \inth  Bri<l«^'ewator  Treatino,*  p.  67. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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centuries^  and  the  probability  that  if  existent  they  would 
Jiave  been  seen,  increases  the  probability  that  they  do  not 
exist.  We  may  with  somewhat  leas  confidence  discredit  the 
existence  of  any  large  unrecognised  fish,  or  sea  animaLs, 
such  as  the  alleged  sea-serpent.  But  as  we  descend  to 
forms  of  smaller  size  negative  evidence  loses  weight  from 
the  less  probability  of  our  seeing  smaller  objects.  Even 
the  strong  induction  in  favour  of  the  four-fold  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom  into  Vertebrata,  Annulosa,  Mollusca^ 
and  Coelenterata,  may  break  down  by  the  discovery  of  in- 
tendediate  or  anomalous  forms.  As  civilisation  spreads 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  unexplored  tracts 
are  gradually  diminished,  negative  conclusions  will  in- 
crease in  force ;  but  we  require  to  learn  much  yet  con- 
cerning the  depths  of  the  ocean,  almost  wholly  unexamined 
as  they  are,  and  covering  three-fourths  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

In  geology  there  are  a  number  of  assertions  to  which 
considerable  probability  attaches  on  account  of  the  large 
extent  of  the  investigations  already  made,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  true  coal  is  found  only  in  rocks  of  a  par- 
ticular geological  epoch ;  that  gold  occurs  in  secondary 
and  tertiary  strata  only  in  exceedingly  small  quantities", 
probably  derived  firom  the  disintegration  of  earlier 
rocks. 

In  natural  history  negative  conclusions  are  exceedingly 
treacherous  and  unsatisfactory.  The  utmost  patience  will 
not  enable  a  microscopist  or  the  observer  of  any  living 
thing  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  the  organism  under  all 
circumstances  continuously  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
There  is  alwavs  a  chance  therefore  that  the  critical  act  or 
change  may  take  place  when  the  observer's  eyes  are  with- 
drawn .     This  certainly  happens  in  some  cases ;  for  though 

*  Cuvier^s  'Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth/  trauslation,  p.  6i,  &c. 
"  Murchison's  'Siluria,*  ist  cd.  p.  432. 
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ihe  fertilization  of  orchids  by  agency  of  insects  is  proved 
as  well  afl  any  fact  in  natural  history,  Mr.  Darwin  has 
never  been  able  by  the  closest  watching  to  detect  an  insect 
in  the  performance  of  the  opemtion.  Mr.  Darwin  has  him- 
self, indeed,  adopted  one  conclusion  on  purely  negative 
evidence,  namely  that  the  Orchis  pyramidalis  and  certain 
other  orchidaceous  flowers  secrete  no  nectar.  But  his 
caution  and  unwearying  patience  in  verifying  the  con- 
clusion give  an  impressive  lesson  to  the  observer.  For 
twenty-three  consecutive  days,  as  he  tells  us,  he  examined 
flowers,  in  all  states  of  the  weather,  at  all  hours,  in  various 
localities.  As  the  secretion  in  other  flowers  sometimes 
rapidly  takes  place  and  might  happen  at  early  dawn,  that 
inconvenient  hour  of  observation  was  specially  adopted. 
Flowers  of  different  ages  were  subjected  to  irritating 
vapours,  to  water,  and  every  condition  likely  to  bring  on 
the  secretion ;  and  only  after  the  invariable  failure  of  this 
exhaustive  inquiry  was  the  barrenness  of  the  nectaries 
assumed  to  be  proved^. 

In  order  that  a  negative  argument  founded  on  the  non- 
observation  of  an  object  shall  have  any  considerable  force, 
it  must  be  shown  to  be  probable  that  the  object  if  existent 
would  have  been  observed,  and  it  is  tliis  probability  which 
defines  the  value  of  the  negative  conclusion.  The  failure 
of  astronomers  to  see  the  planet  Vulcan,  supposed  by  some 
to  exist  within  Mercury's  orbit,  is  no  sufficient  disproof  of 
its  existence.  Similarly  it  would  be  very  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  second  satellite  of 
small  size  revolving  round  the  earth.  But  if  any  person 
make  a  particular  assertion,  assigning  place  and  time,  then 
ol)8cr\'ation  will  either  prove  or  disprove  the  alleged  fact. 
Thus  if  it  is  true  tliat  when  a  French  observer  professed 
to  have  seen  a  planet  on  the  suns  face,  an  observer  in 
Brazil  was  carefully  scrutinizing  the  sun  and  failed  to  see 

*   Diirwin'K  *  Fcrtiliziition  of  Orclikls/  p.  48. 
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it,  we  have  a  conclusive  negative  proofs.  On  this  account, 
as  it  has  been  well  said,  false  &cts  in  science  are  more 
mischievous  than  false  theories.  A  false  theory  is  open  to 
every  person's  criticism,  and  is  ever  liable  to  be  judged  by 
its  accordance  with  facts.  But  a  false  or  grossly  erroneous 
assertion  of  a  fact  often  stands  in  the  way  of  science  for  a 
long  time,  because  it  may  be  extremely  diflScult  or  even 
impossible  to  prove  the  falsity  of  what  has  been  once 
recorded. 

In  other  sciences  the  force  of  a  negative  argument  will 
often  depend  upon  the  number  of  possible  alternatives  which 
may  exist.  Thus  it  was  long  believed  that  the  character 
or  quality  of  a  musical  sound,  as  distinguished  from  its 
pitch  must  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  undulation,  be- 
cause no  other  cause  of  it  had  ever  been  suggested  or  was 
apparently  possible.  The  truth  of  the  conclusion  was 
proved  by  Helmholtz,  who  applied  a  microscope  to  lu- 
minous points  attached  to  the  strings  of  various  instru- 
ments, and  thus  actually  observed  the  diflferent  modes  of 
imdulation*. 

In  mathematics  negative  hiductive  arguments  have 
seldom  much  force,  because  the  possible  forms  of  expres- 
sion, or  the  possible  combinations  of  lines  and  circles  in 
geometry  are  quite  unlimited  in  niunber.  An  enormous 
number  of  attempts  were  made  to  trisect  the  angle  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  Euclid's  geometry,  but  their  in- 
variable failure  did  not  establish  the  impossibility  of  the 
task.  This  was  shown  in  a  totally  different  manner,  by 
proving  that  the  problem  involves  an  irreducible  cubic 
equation  to  which  there  could  be  no  corresponding  plain 
geometrical  solution*.  This  is  a  case  of  reductio  ad 
atsurdum,  a  form   of  argument   of  a    totally  different 

y  ChamberB's  'Astronomy/  ist  ed.  p.  31. 

*  *Th^orie  Physiologique  de  la  Musique',  Paris,  1868,  p.  113. 

*  Peacock,  *  Algebra,'  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 
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character.  Similarly  no  number  of  failures  to  obtain  a 
general  solution  of  equations  of  the  fifth  degree  would 
establish  the  impossibility  of  the  task,  but  in  an  indirect 
mode^  equivalent  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdimi,  the  impossi- 
bility is  considered  to  be  proved  *>. 

*»  Peacock,  *  Algebra/  vol.  iL  p.  359.    Serret,  *  Algebra  Sup^rieure/ 
and  ed.  p.  289. 
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EXPERIMENT. 


We  now  come  to  consider  the  great  facilities  which  we 
enjoy  for  examining  the  possible  combinations  of  proper- 
ties and  phenomena  when  objects  are  within  our  reach 
and  capable  of  manipulation.  We  are  said  to  experiment^ 
when  we  bring  substances  together  under  various  con- 
ditions of  temperature,  pressure,  electric  disturbance, 
molecular  attraction,  &c.,  and  then  record  the  changes 
observed. 

If  we  denote  by  A  a  cei^tain  group  of  antecedent  con- 
ditions, and  by  X  a  certain  series  of  subsequent  phe- 
nomena, our  object  will  usually  be  to  ascertain  a  law  of 
the  form  A  =  AX,  the  meaning  of  which  is  that  where  A  is 
X  will  happen,  and  we  may  sometimes  rise  to  the  still 
simpler  and  higher  law  A  =  X,  meaning  that  where  A  is, 
and  only  where  A  is,  X  will  happen  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  146, 

149.) 

The  great  object  of  the  art  of  experiment  is  to  ascertain 

exactly  those  circumstances  or  conditions  which  are  re- 
quisite for  the  happening  of  any  event  X.  Now  the  cir- 
cumstances which  might  be  enumerated  as  present  in  the 
very  simplest  experiment  are  very  numerous,  in  fact 
almost  infinite.  Rub  two  sticks  together  and  consider 
what  would  be  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  conditions. 
There  are  the  form,  hardness,  organic  structure,  and  all 
the  chemical  qualities  of  the  wood  ;  the  pressure  arid  velo- 
city of  the  rubbing ;  the  temperature,  pressure,  and  all  the 
chemical  qualities  of  the  surrounding  air ;  the  proximity 
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of  the  earth  with  its  attraxjtive  and  electric  properties  ; 
the  temperature  and  other  powers  of  the  persons  pro- 
ducing motion ;  the  radiation  from  the  sun,  and  to  and 
from  the  sky ;  the  electric  excitement  possibly  existing 
in  any  overhanging  cloud ;  even  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  must  be  mentioned.  Now  on  d  priori 
grounds  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  any  one  of  these 
circumstances  is  witliout  effect,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
results  of  experience  that  we  can  finally  single  out  those 
precise  conditions  from  which  the  observed  heat  of  friction 
proceeds. 

The  great  method  of  experiment  consists  in  removing, 
one  at  a  time,  each  of  those  conditions  which  may  be 
imagined  to  have  an  influence  on  the  result.  Our  object 
in  the  experiment  of  rubbing  sticks  is  to  discover  the 
exact  circumstances  under  which  heat  appear&  Now  the 
presence  of  air  may  be  requisite  ;  therefore  prepare  a 
vacuum,  and  rub  the  sticks  in  every  respect  as  before, 
except  that  it  is  done  in  vacuo.  If  heat  still  appears  we 
may  say  that  air  is  not,  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
circumstances,  a  requisite  condition.  The  conduction  of 
heat  from  neighbouring  bodies  may  be  a  condition. 
Prevent  this  by  making  all  the  surrounding  bodies  ice 
cold,  which  is  practiciilly  what  Davy  aimed  at  in  rubbing 
two  pieces  of  ice  together.  If  heat  still  appears  we  have 
eliminated  another  condition,  and  so  we  may  go  on  until 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  the 
friction  of  two  bodies  is  the  sole  condition  of  the  produc- 
tion of  heat. 

The  great  difficulty  of  experiment  arises  from  the  fact 
that  we  must  not  assume  an  independence  to  exist  among 
the  conditions.  Thus  previous  to  experiment  we  have  no 
ri^ht  to  siiv  that  the  rubbing  of  two  sticks  will  produce 
heat  in  the  siinie  wav  when  air  is  absent  as  before.  We 
may  have  heat  j)rn(luir(l  in  one  way  when  air  is  present, 
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and  in  another  when  air  is  absent.  The  inquiry  branches 
out  into  two  lines,  and  we  ought  to  try  in  both  cases 
whether  cutting  off  a  supply  of  heat  by  conduction  pre- 
vents its  evolution  in  friction.  Now  the  same  branching 
out  of  the  inquiry  occurs  with  regard  to  every  circum- 
stance which  enters  into  the  experiment.  .  Regarding 
only  four  circiunstances,  say  A,  B,  C,  D,  we  ought  to  test 
not  only  the  combinations — 

ABCD,  ABCci,  ABcD,  A6CD,  aBCD, 

but  we  ought  really  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  combi- 
nations given  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  Logical  Abece- 
darium.  The  effect  of  the  absence  of  each  condition  should 
be  tried  both  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  every  other 
condition,  and  every  variety  of  selection  of  those  conditions. 
Perfect  and  exhaustive  experimentation  would,  in  short, 
consist  in  examining  natural  phenomena  in  all  their  pos- 
sible combinations  and  registering  all  relations  between 
conditions  and  results  which  are  found  capable  of  exist- 
ence. Experimentation  would  thus  resemble  the  exclusion 
of  contradictory  combinations  carried  out  in  the  Indirect 
Method  of  Inference  (chapter  vi.  voL  i.  p.  95),  except  that 
the  exclusion  of  any  combination  is  grounded  not  on  prior 
logical  premises,  but  on  d  'posteriori  results  of  actual  trial 
The  reader  will  readily  perceive,  however,  that  such 
exhaustive  investigation  is  practically  impossible,  because 
the  number  of  requisite  experiments  would  be  immensely 
great.  Four  circumstances  only  would  require  sixteen 
experiments  ;  twelve  circumstances  would  require  4096, 
and  the  number  increases  as  the  powers  of  two.  The 
result  is  that  the  experimenter  has  to  fall  back  upon  his 
own  tact  and  experience  in  selecting  those  variations 
which  are  most  likely  to  yield  him  significant  facts.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  logical  rules  and  forms  begin  to  fail 
in  giving  aid.     The  logical  rule  is — Try  all  possible  com- 
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binations;  but  this  being  impracticable,  the  experimentalist 
necessarily  abandons  strict  logical  method,  and  trusts  to 
his  own  insight.  Analogy,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
gives  some  assistance,  and  attention  will  probably  be  con- 
centrated on  those  kinds  of  conditions  which  have  been 
found  important  in  like  cases.  But  we  are  now  entirely 
in  the  region  of  probability,  and  the  experimenter,  while 
he  is  confidently  pursuing  what  he  thinks  the  right  clue, 
may  be  entirely  overlooking  the  one  condition  whoso  im- 
portance has  been  hitherto  unsuspected.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive lesson,  for  instance,  that  Newton  pursued  all  his 
exquisite  researches  on  the  spectrum  unsuspicious  of  the 
fact  that  if  he  reduced  the  hole  in  the  shutter  to  a  narrow 
slit,  all  the  mysteries  of  the  bright  and  dark  lines  were 
within  his  grasp,  provided  of  course  that  his  prisms  were 
sufficiently  good  to  define  the  rays.  In  a  similar  manner 
we  know  not  what  slight  alteration  in  the  most  familiar 
expcrimenta  may  not  open  the  way  to  realms  of  new 
discovery. 

Many  additional  practical  difficulties  encumber  the  pro- 
gress of  the  physicist.  It  is  often  impossible  to  alter  one 
condition  without  altering  others  at  the  same  time ;  and 
thus  we  may  not  get  the  pure  effSect  of  the  condition  in 
ciuention.  Some  conditions  may  be  absokitely  incapable 
of  alteration  ;  others  may  be  with  great  difficulty,  or  only 
in  a  certain  degree,  removable.  A  very  treacherous  source 
of  error  is  the  existence  of  unsuspected  conditions,  which 
we  of  course  cannot  remove  except  by  accident.  These 
difficulties  we  will  shortly  consider  in  succession. 

It  is  often  beautiful  to  observe  how  the  alteration  of  a 
sinj^le  circumstance  conclusively  explains  a  j)henonienon. 
An  excellent  instance  is  found  in  Fiiniday  s  investifjfation 
of  the  behaviour  of  LyeojKHliuni  spores  scattered  on  a 
\  il»ratlng  j)late.  It  wjls  observed  that  these  minute  spores 
collected  together  at  the  i>oints  of  greatest  motion,  whereiis 
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sand  and  all  heavy  particles  collect  at  the  nodes,  where 
motion  is  least.  But  it  happily  occurred  to  Faraday  to 
try  the  experiment  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  it  waa  then  found  that  the  light  powder 
behaved  exactly  like  heavy  powder.  A  conclusive  proof 
was  thus  obtained  that  the  presence  of  air  was  the  con- 
dition of  importance,  doubtless  because  it  was  thrown  into 
eddies  by  the  motion  of  the  plate,  and  thus  carried  the 
Lycopodium  to  the  points  of  greatest  agitation.  Sand 
was  too  heavy  to  be  thus  carried  by  the  air. 


Exclusion  of  Indifferent  Circumstances. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  will  be  apparent  tliat 
in  the  investigation  of  any  new  phenomenon  the  detection 
and  exclusion  of  indifferent  circumstances  is  a.  work  of 
great  importance,  because  it  allows  the  concentration  of 
attention  upon  circumstances  which  may  contain  the 
principal  condition.  There  will  always  be  a  multitude 
of  things  which  we  are  only  too  ready  to  neglect,  but 
many  beautifiil  instances  may  be  given  where  all  the  most 
obvious  circumstances  have  been  shown  to  have  no  part  in 
the  production  of  a  phenomenon.  Every  person  would 
suppose  that  the  peculiar  colours  of  mother-of-pearl  were 
due  to  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  substance.  Much 
trouble  might  have  been  spent  in  following  out  that  notion 
by  comparing  the  chemical  qualities  of  various  iridescent 
substances.  But  Brewster  accidentally  took  an  impression 
from  a  piece  of  mother-of-pearl  in  a  cement  of  resin  and 
bees'-wax,  and  finding  the  colours  repeated  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wax,  proceeded  to  take  other  impressions 
in  balsam,  fusible  metal,  lead,  gum  arable,  isinglass,  &c., 
and  always  found  the  iridescent  colours  the  same.  He 
thus  proved  that  the  chemical  nature  is  wholly  a  matter 
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of  indifference,  and  the  form  of  the  surface  is  the  condition 
of  such  colours*. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  colours  exhibited 
by  thin  plates  and  filma  The  rings  and  lines  of  colour 
will  be  of  the  same  character  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  substance  ;  nay,  a  void  space,  such  as  a  crack 
in  glass,  would  produce  them  even  though  the  air  were 
withdrawn  by  an  air-pump.  Tlie  conditions  are  simply 
the  existence  of  two  reflecting  surfaces  separated  by  a  very 
small  space,  though  it  should  be  added  that  the  refractive 
index  of  the  intervening  substance  has  some  influence  on 
the  exact  nature  of  the  colour  produced  at  any  point. 

When  a  ray  of  light  passes  close  to  the  edge  of  an 
opaque  body,  a  portion  of  the  light  appears  to  be  bent 
towards  it,  and  j)roduces  coloured  fringes  wiihin  the 
shadow  of  the  body.  Newton  attributed  this  inflexion  of 
light  to  the  attraction  of  the  opaque  body  for  the  supposed 
particles  of  light,  altliough  he  was  aware  that  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  medium,  whether  air  or  other  pellucid 
substance,  exercised  no  apparent  influence  on  the  pheno- 
mena. Gravesiinde  proved  however  that  the  character  of 
the  fringes  is  exactly  the  Siime,  whether  the  body  be  dense 
or  rare,  conijwund  or  elementary.  A  wire  has  exactly  the 
.siime  effect  as  a  hair  of  the  same  thickness.  Even  the 
form  of  the  obstnicting  edge  was  subsequently  shown  to 
1)0  a  matter  of  indifference  by  Fresnel,  and  the  uiterference 
spectnun,  or  the  sjiectnim  Been  when  light  j)a8seH  through 
.a  fine  gniting  is  absolutely  the  Siune  whatever  be  the  form 
or  chemiad  nature  of  the  bars  forming  the  grating.  Thus 
it  apiH.»ai*s  that  the  stoppage*  of  a  portion  of  a  I)eam  of 
light  is  the  sole  necessary  condition  for  the  diftVaction 
or  inflexion  of  liglit  ;  and  the  phenomenon  is  shown  to 
bear  no  analogy  to  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light, 

'*  *  Tn-atisi-  on  Optica,'  !»y  Sir  D.  IiivwsUt,  Cabinet  Cyclopailiu,  p.  1 17. 
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in  which  the  form  and  nature  of  the  substance  are  all 
important. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  carefully  Newton,  in 
his  researches  on  the  spectrum,  observed  and  proved  the 
indifference  of  many  circumstances  by  actual  trial.  He 
says^:  'Now  the  different  magnitude  of  the  hole  in  the 
window-shut,  and  different  thickness  of  the  prism  where 
the  rays  passed  through  it,  and  different  inclinations  of 
the  prism  to  the  horizon,  made  no  sensible  changes  in  the 
length  of  the  image.  Neither  did  the  different  matter  of 
tlie  prisms  make  any :  for  in  a  vessel  made  of  polished 
plates  of  glass  cemented  together  in  the  shape  of  a  prism, 
and  filled  with  water,  there  is  the  like  success  of  the  ex- 
periment according  to  the  quantity  of  the  refraction.'  But 
in  the  latter  statement,  as  I  shall  afterwards  remark 
(vol.  ii.  p.  42),  Newton  assumed  an  indifference  which  does 
not  exist,  'and  fell  into  an  unfortunate  mistake. 

In  the  science  of  sound  it  is  shown  that  the  pitch  of  a 
sound  depends  solely  upon  the  number  of  impulses  in  a 
second,  and  the  material  exciting  those  impulses  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  Thus  whatever  medium, 
whether  air  or  water,  or  any  gas  or  liquid,  be  forced  into 
the  Siren,  the  sound  produced  is  the  same ;  and  the 
material  of  which  an  organ-pipe  is  constructed  does  not 
at  all  affect  the  pitch  of  its  sound. 

In  the  science  of  statical  electricity  it  is  an  important 
circumstance  that  the  interior  of  a  conducting  body  is  a 
matter  of  indifference,  resting  in  a  neutral  state,  while  the 
change  is  confined  to  the  conducting  surface.  A  hollow 
spliere  takes  exactly  the  same  charge  as  a  solid  sphere  of 
metal. 

Some  of  Faraday's  most  elegant  and  successful  re- 
searches  were   devoted   to   the   exclusion   of  conditions 

^  'Opticks/  3rd  edit.  p.  25. 
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which  previous  experimenters  had  thought  essential  for 
the  production  of  electrical  phenomena.  Davy  asserted 
that  no  known  fluids,  except  such  as  contain  water,  could 
be  made  the  medium  of  connexion  between  the  poles  of  a 
battery;  and  some  chemists  believed  that  water  was  an 
essential  agent  in  electro-chemical  decomposition.  Faraday 
gives  abundant  experiments  to  show  that  other  fluids 
allow  of  electrolysis,  and  attributes  the  erroneous  opinion 
to  the  very  general  use  of  water  as  a.  solvent,  and  its 
presence  in  most  natural  bodies^^.  It  was,  in  fact,  upon 
purely  negative  (voL  ii.  p.  i6)  and  weak  evidence  that  the 
opinion  had  been  founded. 

Many  experimenters  attributed  peculiar  and  even  myste- 
rious powers  to  the  poles  of  a  battery,  likening  them  to 
magnets,  which,  by  their  attractive  powers,  tear  apart  the 
elements  of  a  substance.  By  a  most  beautiful  series  of 
experiments*^,  Faraday  proved  conclusively  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  substance  of  the  poles  is  of  no  importance, 
being  merely  the  path  through  which  the  electric  force 
reaches  the  liquid  acted  upon.  Poles  of  water,  charcoal, 
and  many  diverse  substances,  even  air  itself,  produced  simi- 
lar results,  or  if  the  chemical  nature  of  the  pole  entered 
at  all  into  the  question,  it  was  as  a  disturbing  agent. 

It  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  theory  of  gravitation 
that  the  proximity  of  other  attracting  particles  is  wholly 
without  effect  upon  the  attraction  existing  l)etween  any 
two  molecules.  Two  poimd  weights  weigh  as  much  to- 
gether as  they  do  separately.  Every  pair  of  molecules  in 
the  world  have,  as  it  were,  a  private  communication,  apart 
from  their  relations  to  all  other  molecules.  Another  ini- 
doiibted  result  of  experience  pointed  out  by  Newton*'  is 
that  the  weight  (»f  a  Ixnly  doi's  not  in  the  least  depend 

'    *  ExpiTimental  Rt'soiirches  in  Electricity,'  vol.  i.  p|>.  133,  134. 

*^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  162,  &c. 

"  '  Priiicipio,'  l)k.  iii.  Prop.  vi.  (V»rollar}'  i. 
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upon  its  form  or  texture.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
temperature,  electric  condition,  pressure,  state  of  motion, 
chemical  qualities,  and  all  other  circumstances  concerning 
matter,  except  its  mass,  are  indifferent  as  regards  its  gra- 
vitating power. 

As  natural  science  progresses,  physicists  gain  a  kind  of 
insight  and  tact  in  judging  what  qualities  of  a  substance 
are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  any  class  of  phenomena.  The 
physical  astronomer  treats  matter  in  one  point  of  view, 
the  chemist  in  another,  and  the  students  of  physical  optics, 
sound,  mechanics,  electricity,  &c.,  make  a  fair  division  of 
the  qualities  among  them.  But  errors  will  arise  if  too 
much  confidence  be  placed  in  this  independence  of  various 
kinds  of  phenomena,  so  that  it  is  desirable  from  time  to 
time,  especially  when  any  unexplained  discrepancies  come 
into  notice,  to  question  the  indiflference  which  is  assumed 
to  exist,  and  to  test  its  real  existence  by  appropriate 
experiments. 

Simplification  of  Experiments. 

One  of  the  most  requisite  precautions  in  experimentation 
is  to  vary  only  one  circumstance  at  a  time,  and  to  main- 
tain all  other  circumstances  rigidly  unchanged.  There  are 
two  distinct  reasons  for  this  rule,  the  first  and  most  ob- 
vious being  that  if  we  vary  two  conditions  at  a  time,  and 
find  some  efiect,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  effect  is  due 
to  one  or  the  other,  or  to  both  jointly.  A  second  reason 
is  that  if  no  effect  ensues  we  cannot  safely  conclude  that 
either  of  them  is  indifferent ;  for  the  one  may  have  neu- 
tralized the  effect  of  the  other.  In  our  logical  formulae, 
A  (B  +  h)  is  identical  with  A  (see  vol.  i.  p.  112),  and  B  may 
be  indifferently  present  or  absent ;  but  A  (BC  I-  he)  is  not 
identical  with  A,  and  none  of  our  logical  processes  enabled 
us  to  make  the  reduction. 
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If  we  want  to  prove  that  oxygen  is  necessary  to  life,  we 
must  not  put  a  rabbit  into  a  vessel  from  which  the  oxygen 
has  been  exhausted  by  a  burning  candle.  We  should  then 
have  not  only  an  absence  of  oxygen,  but  an  addition  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  may  have  been  the  destructive  agent. 
For  a  similar  reason  Lavoisier  avoided  the  use  of  atmo- 
spheric air  in  experiments  on  combustion,  because  air  was 
not  a  simple  substance,  and  tiie  presence  of  nitrogen  might 
impede  or  even  alter  the  effect  of  oxygen.  As  Lavoisier 
expressly  remarks^,  *In  performing  experiments,  it  is  a 
necessary  principle,  which  ought  never  to  be  deviated 
from,  that  they  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  and  that 
every  circumstance  capable  of  rendering  their  results  com- 
plicated be  carefully  removed.'  It  has  also  been  well  said 
by  CuvierfiT  that  the  method  of  physical  inquiry  consists  in 
isolating  bodies,  reducing  them  to  their  utmost  simplicity, 
and  in  bringing  each  of  their  properties  separately  into 
action,  either  mentally  or  by  experiment. 

The  electro-magnet  has  been  of  the  utmost  service  in 
the  investigation  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  matter,  by 
allowing  of  the  production  or  removal  of  a  most  powerful 
magnetic  force  without  disturbing  any  of  the  other  ar- 
rangements of  the  experiment.  Many  of  Faraday's  most 
valuable  experiments  would  have  been  frustrated  had  it 
Ijeen  necessary  to  introduce  a  heavy  permanent  magnet, 
which  could  not  be  suddenly  moved  without  shaking  the 
whole  apparatus,  disturbing  the  air,  producing  currents 
by  differences  of  temperature,  &c.  The  electro-magnet  is 
perfectly  under  control,  and  its  influence  can  be  brought 
into  action,  reversed,  or  8topj>ed  by  merely  touching  a 
Imtton.  Thus  Faniday  was  eiKi])]ed  to  j)rove  the  rotation 
of  the  j)lane  of  circuhir  polarized  light  by  the  fact  that  a 
certain  light  ceased  to  l>e  visil)le  when  the  electric  current 

f  LavoisierH  '  Chciiiistry/  translatttl  by  Kerr,  p.  103. 
"  Cuvier'n  'Animal  Kiii;;<loiii,'  iiitroductitui,  |»p.  1,  2. 
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of  the  magnet  was  cut  off,  and  vice  versd  the  light  ap- 
peared when  the  current  was  re-made.  *  These  pheno- 
mena/ he  says,  *  could  be  reversed  at  pleasure,  and  at  any- 
instant  of  time,  and  upon  any  occasion,  showing  a  perfect 
dependence  of  cause  and  effect  ^/ 

Another  elegant  experiment  by  Faraday  illustrates  the 
maintainance  of  similar  conditions.  He  proved  that 
liquids  may  conduct  electricity  when  solids  will  not,  by 
putting  the  poles  of  a  battery  in  melted  nitre,  when  a 
strong  current  was  shown  to  exist  by  the  galvanometer. 
But  as  soon  as  the  nitre  was  allowed  to  solidify,  the 
current  ceased.  Everything  else  remaining  the  same,  the 
current  existed  when  the  nitre  was  liquid,  and  not  when 
the  nitre  was  solid  K 

It  was  Newton's  omission  to  obtain  the  solar  spectrum 
under  the  simplest  conditions  which  prevented  him  from 
discovering  the  dark  lines.  Using  a  broad  beam  of  light 
which  had  passed  through  a  round  hole  or  a  triangular 
slit,  he  obtained  a  brilliant  spectrum,  but  one  in  which 
many  different  coloured  rays  overlapped  each  other.  In 
the  recent  history  of  the  science  of  the  spectrum,  one 
main  difficulty  has  consisted  in  the  mixture  of  the  lines  of 
several  different  substances,  which  are  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  light  of  any  flame  or  spark.  It  is  seldom  possible 
to  obtain  the  light  of  any  element  in  a  perfectly  simple 
manner.  Angstrom  greatly  advanced  this  branch  of  science 
by  examining  the  light  of  the  electric  spark  when  formed 
between  poles  of  various  metals,  and  in  the  presence  of 
various  gases.  By  varying  the  pole  alone,  or  the  gaseous 
medium  alone,  he  was  able  to  discriminate  correctly  be- 
tween the  lines  due  to  the  metal  and  those  due  to  the 
surrounding  gas  ^. 

^  *  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity/  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

>  *  Life  of  Faraday,'  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

^  *  Philosophical  Magazine,'  4th  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  327. 
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Failure  in  the  SimpliJiccUion  of  Experiments. 

In  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
rule  of  vaiying  one  circumstance  at  a  time.  When  we 
attempt  to  obtain  two  instances  or  two  forms  of  experi- 
ment in  which  a  single  circumstance  shall  be  present  or 
absent,  it  may  be  found  that  this  single  circumstance 
entails  one  or  more  others.  Benjamin  Franklin's  experi- 
ment concerning  the  comi)arative  absorbing  powers  of 
different  colours  is  well  known.  *I  took,'  he  says,  *a 
number  of  little  square  pieces  of  broadcloth  from  a  tailor's 
pattern  card,  of  various  colours.  They  were  black,  deep 
blue,  lighter  blue,  green,  purple,  red,  yellow,  white, 
and  other  colours  and  shades  of  colour.  I  laid  them  all 
out  upon  the  snow  on  a  bright  sunshiny  morning.  In  a 
few  hours,  the  black  being  most  warmed  by  the  sun,  was 
sunk  so  low  as  to  be  below  the  stroke  of  the  sun's  rays ; 
the  dark  blue  was  almost  as  low ;  the  lighter  blue  not 
quite  so  much  as  the  dark  ;  the  other  colours  less  as  they 
were  lighter.  The  white  remained  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  not  having  entered  it  at  all.'  This  is  a  very  elegant 
and  apparently  simple  experiment ;  but  when  Leslie  had 
completed  his  series  of  researches  upon  the  nature  of  heat, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colour  of  a  surface  has 
very  little  effect  upon  the  radiating  power,  the  mechanical 
nature  of  the  surface  appearing  to  be  more  influential. 
He  remarks*  that  '  the  question  is  incapable  of  being  posi- 
tively resolved,  j<ince  no  substance  can  be  made  to  assume 
different  colours  without  at  the  same  time  changing  its 
internal  structure.'  More  recent  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  eunsidenible  complication,  be- 
cause the  absorptive  power  of  a  surface  may  be  different 
according  to  the  character  of  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it ; 

>   '  Iimuiry  into  the  Nature  t»f  Heat,'  p.  95. 
VOL.  II.  1> 
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but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  acuteness  with  which 
Leslie  points  out  tlie  diflSculty.  In  Well's  investigations 
concerning  the  nature  of  dew,  we  have,  again,  very 
complicated  conditions.  If  we  expose  plates  of  various 
materia],  such  as  rough  iron,  glass,  polished  metal,  to  the 
midnight  sky,  they  will  be  dewed  in  various  degrees ; 
but  since  these  plates  differ  both  in  the  nature  of  the 
surface  and  the  conducting  power  of  the  material,  it  would 
not  be  plain  whether  one  or  both  circumstances  were  of 
importance.  We  avoid  this  difficulty  by  exposing  the 
same  material  polished  or  varnished,  so  as  to  present  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  surface  "* ;  and  again  by  exposing 
different  substances  with  the  same  kind  of  surface. 

When  we  are  quite  unable  to  isolate  circumstances  we 
must  resort  to  the  procedure  described  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill 
under  the  name  of  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and 
Difference.  We  must  collect  as  many  instances  as  possible  in 
which  a  given  circumstance  produces  a  given  result,  and  as 
many  as  possible  in  which  the  absence  of  the  circumstance 
is  followed  by  the  absence  of  the  result.  To  adduce  his 
example,  we  cannot  experiment  upon  the  cause  of  double 
refraction  in  Iceland  spar,  because  we  cannot  alter  its 
crystalline  condition  without  altering  it  altogether,  nor  can 
we  find  substances  exactly  like  calc  spar  in  every  circum- 
stance except  one.  We  can  only  resort  therefore  to  the 
method  of  comparing  together  all  known  substances 
which  have  the  property  of  doubly-refracting  light,  and 
we  find  that  they  agree  in  being  crystalline^.  This  in- 
deed is  nothing  but  an  ordinary  process  of  perfect  or 
probable  induction,  already  partially  described,  and  to  be 
further  discussed  under  the  subject  of  Classification.  It 
may  be  added,  Eiowever,  that  the  subject  does  admit  of 

™  Herschel,  *  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,' p.  i6i. 

»  *  System  of  Logic,'  bk.  III.  chap.  viii.  §  4,  5t]i.  eil.  vol.  i.  p.  433. 
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perfect  experimental  treatment,  since  glass,  when  strongly 
compressed,  and  so  long  only  as  it  is  compressed  in  one 
direction,  becomes  capable  of  doubly-refracting  light,  and 
as  there  is  probably  no  alteration  in  the  glass  but  change  of 
elasticity,  we  learn  that  the  power  of  double  refraction  is 
very  probably  due  to  a  difference  of  elasticity  in  different 
directions. 

Removal  of  Usual  Conditions. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  experiment  is  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  behaviour  of  6ul)stances  under  conditions 
widely  different  from  those  which  prevail  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  We  live  in  an  atmosphere  which  does  not 
vary  beyond  certain  narrow  limits  in  temperature  or 
pressure.  Many  of  the  powers  of  nature,  such  as  gravity, 
which  constantly  act  upon  us,  are  of  almost  fixed  amount. 
Now  it  will  afterwards  be  shown  that  we  cannot  apply  a 
quantitative  law  to  circumstances  much  different  from  those 
in  which  it  was  observed,  without  considerable  risk  of  error. 
In  the  other  planets,  the  sun,  the  stars,  or  remote  parts 
of  the  Universe,  the  conditions  of  existence  must  often  be 
widely  different  from  what  wc  commonly  experience  here. 
Hence  our  knowledge  of  nature  must  remain  veiy  re- 
stricted and  hypothetical,  unless  we  can  subject  substimccs 
to  very  unusual  conditions  by  suitable  experiments. 

The  electric  arc  is  an  invaluable  means  of  exposing 
metals  or  other  conducting  substances  to  the  highest 
known  temperature.  By  its  aid  we  learn  not  only  that 
all  the  metiils  can  Ixj  vaporized,  but  that  they  all  give  off 
distinctive  rays  of  light.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
seal«%  the  intensely  powerful  freezing  mixture  devised 
by  Fanulay,  consi.sling  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether 
niixtjd  in  vacuo,  enables  us  to  ol«erve  the  nature  of  8ul>- 
stances  at  temperatures  immensely  Ixilow  finy  we  meet 
with  naturally  on  the  earths  surface. 
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We  can  hardly  realize  now  the  importance  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  air-pump,  previous  to  which  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  make  any  experiment  except  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Torricellian 
vacuum  had  been  employed  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
Accademia  del  Cimento  to  show  the  behaviour  of  water, 
smoke,  sound,  magnets,  electric  substances,  &c.,  in  vacuo, 
but  their  experiments  were  often  unsuccessful  from  the 
difficulty  of  excluding  air  °. 

Among  the  most  constant  circumstances  under  which 
we  live  is  the  force  of  gravity,  which  does  not  vary, 
except  by  a  slight  fraction  of  its  amount,  in  any  part 
of  the  earth's  crust  or  atmosphere  to  which  we  can 
attain.  Now  this  force  is  often  sufficient  to  overbear  and 
disguise  various  actions ;  for  instance,  the  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  small  bodies.  It  was  an  interesting  experi- 
ment of  Plateau  to  withdraw  substances  from  the  action 
of  gravity  by  suspending  them  in  liquids  of  exactly  the 
same  specific  gravity.  Thus  a  quantity  of  oil  poured 
into  the  middle  of  a  suitable  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water,  assumes  a  spherical  shape  which,  on  being  made  to 
rotate,  becomes  spheroidal,  and  then  successively  sepa- 
rates into  a  ring  and  a  group  of  spherules.  Thus  we 
have  at  least  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
planetary  system  may  have  been  producedP,  though  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  extreme  difference  of  scale 
prevents  our  arguing  with  confidence  from  the  experiment 
to  the  conditions  of  the  nebular  theory. 

It  is  possible  that  the  so-called  elements  are  elementary 
only  to  us,  because  we  are  restricted  to  temperatures  at 
which  they  are  fixed.  Lavoisier  carefully  defined  an 
element  as  a  substance  which  cannot  be  decomposed  hy 

o  '  Essaycs  of  Natural  Experiments  made  in  the  Accademia  del  Cimento/ 
EiigJished  hy  Richard  "Waller,  1684,  p.  40,  &c. 
P  Plateau,  Taylor's  *  Scientific  "JILemom,'  nq\.  \v.  ^^.  16-43. 
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any  known  mextns;  but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  some 
series  of  elements,  for  instance  Iodine,  Bromine,  and  Chlo- 
rine, are  really  compounds  of  a  simpler  substance.  We 
must  doubtless  look  to  the  production  of  intensely  high 
temperatures,  as  yet  quite  beyond  our  means,  for  the  de- 
composition of  these  so-called  elements.  But  it  may  very 
possibly  be  found  that,  in  this  age  and  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  dissipation  of  energy  has  so  far  proceeded  that 
there  are  no  sources  of  heat  left  to  us  sufficiently  intense 
to  eflFect  the  decomposition  of  the  supposed  elements. 

Interference  of  Unsuspected  Conditions. 

It  may  often  happen  that  we  are  not  aware  of  all  the 
conditions  under  which  our  researches  are  made.  Some 
substance  may  be  present  or  some  power  may  be  in  action, 
which  escapes  the  most  vigilant  examination.  Not  being 
aware  of  its  existence,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  take 
proper  measures  to  exclude  it,  and  thus  determine  the 
share  which  it  may  have  in  the  results  of  our  experiments. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  alchemists  were  often 
misled  and  encouraged  in  their  vain  attempts  by  the  un- 
suspected presence  of  traces  of  gold  and  sUver  in  the 
sul)stances  they  proposed  to  transmute.  Lead,  as  drawn 
from  the  smelting  furnace,  almost  always  contains  some 
silver,  and  gold  is  associated  with  many  other  metals. 
Thus  small  quantities  of  noble  metal  would  often  appear 
as  the  result  of  experiment  and  raise  delusive  hopes. 

In  more  than  one  case  the  unsuspected  presence  of 
common  salt  in  the  air  has  caused  great  trouble.  In 
the  early  experiinonts  on  elcctrolysiH  it  was  found  that, 
when  water  was  dec(>in|)ose(l,  an  acid  and  an  alkali  were 
pro<hiceil  at  the  poles,  together  with  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen. In  the  absence  of  any  other  explanation  for  this 
singidar  result,  some  chemists  rushed  tA>  V\\^  c^A\v\\\i\^\^. 
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that  electricity  must  have  the  power  of  generating  acids 
and  alkalis,  and  one  chemist  thought  he  had  discovered  a 
new  substance  called  electric  acid.  But  Davy  proceeded 
to  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  circumstances,  by 
varying  the  conditions.  Changing  the  glass  vessel  for 
one  of  agate  or  gold,  he  found  that  far  less  alkali  was 
produced  ;  excluding  impurities  by  the  use  of  very  care- 
fully distilled  wat^r,  he  found  that  the  quantities  of  acid 
and  alkali  were  still  further  diminished  ;  and  having  thus 
obtained  a  clue  to  the  cause  he  completed  the  exclusion  of 
impurities  by  avoiding  contact  with  his  fingers,  and  by 
placing  the  apparatus  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  no 
acid  or  alkali  being  then  detected.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  with  a  more  elegant  or  successful  case  of  the 
'  detection  of  a  condition  previously  unsuspected  ^. 

It  is  highly  remarkable  that  the  presence  of  common 
salt  in  the  air,  proved  to  exist  by  Davy,  nevertheless 
continued  a  stumbling-block  in  the  science  of  spectrum 
analysis,  and  probably  prevented  men,  such  as  Brewster, 
Herschel,  and  Talbot,  from  anticipating  by  thirty  years 
the  discoveries  of  Bunsen  and  KirchhofF.  As  I  have  else- 
where pointed  out',  the  utility  of  the  spectrum  was 
known  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  Thomas 
Melvill,  a  talented  Scotch  physicist,  who  died  at  the  early 
age  of  27  years  8.  But  Melvill  was  struck  in  his  examina- 
tion of  various  coloured  flames  by  the  extraordinary  pre- 
dominance of  homogeneous  yellow  light,  which  was  due  to 
some  circumstance  escaping  his  attention.     Wollaston  and 

q  'Philosophical  Transactions/  [1826]  vol.  cxvi.  pp.  388,  389.  Works 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  vol.  v.  pp.  1-12. 

r  'National  Review,'  July,  186 1,  p.  13. 

"  His  published  works  are  contained  in  '  The  Edinburgh  Physical  and 
Literary  Essays/  vol.  ii.  p.  34  ;  '  Philosojihical  Transactions/  [1753]  vol. 
xlviii.  p.  261;  see  also  Morgan's  Paper  in  'Philosophical  Transactions/ 
[^785]  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  190. 
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Fraunhofer  were  equally  struck  by  the  prominence  of  the 
yellow  line  in  the  spectrum  of  nearly  eveiy  kind  of  light. 
Talbot  expressly  recommended  the  use  of  the  prism  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  substances  by  what  we  now  call 
spectrum  analysis,  but  he  found  that  all  substances,  how- 
ever different  the  light  they  yielded  in  other  respects, 
were  identical  as  regards  the  production,  of  yellow  light. 
Talbot  knew  that  the  salts  of  soda  all  gave  this  coloured 
light,  but  in  spite  of  Davy's  previous  difficulties  with  salt 
in  electrolysis,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  assert  that  where 
the  light  is,  there  the  sodium  must  be.  He  suggested 
water  as  the  most  likely  soiu'ce  of  the  yellow  light,  be- 
cause of  its  usual  presence ;  but  even  substances  which 
were  apparently  devoid  of  water  gave  the  very  same 
yellow  light*.  Brewster  and  Herschel  both  experimented 
upon  flames  almost  at  the  same  time  as  Talbot,  and 
Herschel  unequivocally  enounced  the  principle  of  spec- 
trum analysis".  Nevertheless  Brewster,  after  numerous 
experiments  attended  with  great  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment, found  that  yellow  light  might  be  obtained  from 
the  combustion  of  almost  any  substance.  It  was  not  until 
1856  that  Professor  W.  Swan  discovered  that  an  almost  in- 
finitesimal quantity  of  sodium  chloride,  say  a  millionth 
part  of  a  grain,  was  sufficient  to  tinge  a  flame  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour.  The  universal  diffusion  of  the  sjdts  of 
sodium,  joined  to  this  unique  light-producing  power,  was 
thus  shown  to  be  the  unsuspected  circumstance  which  had 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  all  previous  cxperimentoi-s  in 
the  use  of  the  prism.  Some  references  concerning  the 
history  of  this  curious  point  are  given  below '^. 

*  '  I'Minhurgh  Juurnal  of  S<'itnco,'  vol  v.  p.  79. 

•'  *  EmyclopXHlia    Mctn»i)olitana,'   article    Liijhi,    §    524;     Herachers 
*  Familiar  LccturcK,'  p.  266. 

»  TalUit,  *  riillnsopliical  Ma^^uzine/  jnl  Seriea,  voL  ix.  p 
IJnwbtvr,  'Traiibac-tituis  of  the  Iloyal  Socii'ly  of  EdinbuiJ^ 
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In  the  science  of  radiant  heat,  eai  ly  inquirers  were  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  radiation  proceeded  only  from  the 
surface  of  a  solid,  or  from  a  very  small  depth  below  it. 
But  they  happened  to  experiment  upon  surfaces  covered 
by  coats  of  varnish,  which  is  highly  athermanous  or 
opaque  to  heat.  Had  they  properly  varied  the  character  of 
the  surface,  using  a  highly  diathermanous  substance  like 
rock  salt,  they  would  have  obtained  very  different  results y. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  an  erroneous 
opinion  due  to  overlooking  interfering  agents  is  that  con- 
cerning the  increase  of  rainfall  near  to  the  earth's  surface. 
More  than  a  century  ago  it  was  observed  that  rain- 
guages  placed  upon  church  steeples,  house  tops,  and  otlier 
elevated  places,  gave  considerably  less  rain  than  if  they 
were  on  the  ground,  and  it  has  very  recently  been  shown 
that  the  variation  is  most  rapid  in  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  the  ground'.  All  kinds  of  theories  have  been  started  to 
explain  this  phenomenon  ;  but  I  have  attempted  to  show  * 
that  it  is  simply  due  to  the  interference  of  wind,  which 
deflects  more  or  less  rain  from  all  the  guages  which  are 
at  all  exposed  to  it. 

The  great  magnetic  power  of  iron  renders  it  a  constant 
source  of  disturbance  in  all  magnetic  experiments.  In 
building  a  magnetic  observatory  great  care  must  therefore 
be  taken  that  no  iron  is  employed  in  the  construction,  and 
that  no  masses  of  iron  are  near  at  hand.  In  some  cases 
magnetic  observations  have  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
existence  of  masses  of  iron  ore  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
Faraday's  experiments  upon  feebly  magnetic  or  diamag- 

ix.  pp.  433,  456  i  Swan,  ibid.  [1856]  vol.  xxi.  p.  411.;  'Philosophical 
Magazine,'  4th  Series,  vol.  xx.  p.  173,  [Sept.  i860]  ;  Roscoe,  'Spectrum 
Analysis,*  Lecture  III. 

y  Stewart,  'Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat,*  p.  192. 

«  BritiBh  Association,  Liverpool,  1870.     'Report  on  Rainfall,'  p.  176. 

*  'Philosophical  Magazine/  Dec.  1861,  4th  Series,  vol.  xxii.  p.  421. 
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netic  substances  he  took  the  greatest  precautions  against 
the  presence  of  any  disturbing  substance  in  the  copper 
wire,  wax,  paper,  and  other  articles  used  in  suspending 
the  test  objects.  It  was  his  invariable  custom  to  try 
the  eflect  of  the  magnet  upon  the  apparatus  in  the  absence 
of  the  object  of  experiment,  and  without  this  preliminary 
trial  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  results^.  Tyndall 
has  also  employed  the  same  mode  for  testing  the  freedom 
of  electro-magnetic  coils  from  iron,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  obtain  them  devoid  of  any  cause  of  disturbance^.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
science  of  magnetism,  the  acute  experimentalist  Gilbert 
correctly  accounted  for  the  opinion  existing  m  his  day 
that  magnets  would  attract  silver,  by  pointing  out  that 
the  silver  contained  iron  ^\ 

Even  when  we  are  not  aware  by  previous  experience  of 
the  probable  presence  of  a  special  disturbing  agent,  we 
ought  not  to  assume  the  absence  of  unsuspected  inter- 
ference. If,  then,  an  experiment  is  of  really  high  im- 
]X)rtance,  so  that  any  considerable  branch  of  science  rests 
upon  it,  we  ought  to  try  it  again  and  again,  in  as  varied 
conditions  as  possible.  We  should  intentionally  disturb 
the  apparatus  in  various  ways,  so  as  if  possible  to  hit  by 
ticcident  upon  any  peculiar  weak  points.  Especially  when 
our  results  are  more  regular  and  accordant  than  wo  have 
lair  grounds  for  anticipating,  ought  we  to  suspect  some 
peculiarity  in  the  aj)paratus  which  aiuses  it  to  measure 
Home  other  phenomenon  than  that  in  question,  just  as 
Fouauilts  pendulum  almost  invariably  indicates  the  re- 
volution of  the  axes  of  its  own  elliptic  path  instead  of  the 
revolution  of  the  globe. 

It  was  in  this  cautious  sjurit  that  Baily  acted  in  his 

*•  *  Ex|wriinental  UoM-arcluH  in  Electricity/  vol.  iii.  p.  84,  &c. 
**  *  Lcctuics  on  llcat,'  p.  21.  **  Gilbert,  *Dc  Maguetc' 
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splendid  experiments  on  tlie  density  of  the  earth.  The 
accuracy  of  his  results  entirely  depended  upon  the  eli- 
mination of  all  disturbing  influences,  so  that  the  oscillation 
of  his  torsion  balance  should  depend  on  gravity  alone. 
Hence  he  varied  the  apparatus  in  many  w&ys,  changing  the 
small  balls  subject  to  attraction,  changing  the  connecting 
rod,  and  the  means  of  suspension.  He  observed  the  effect 
of  artificial  disturbances,  such  as  the  presence  of  visitors, 
the  occurrence  of  violent  storms,  &c.,  and  as  no  real  altera- 
tion was  produced  in  the  results,  he  confidently  attributed 
them  to  gravity®. 

Newton  would  probably  have  discovered  the  mode  of 
constructing  achromatic  lenses,  but  for  the  unsuspected 
effect  of  some  sugar  of  lead  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
dissolved  in  the  water  of  a  prism.  He  tried,  by  means  of 
a  glass  prism  combined  with  a  water  prism,  to  produce 
dispersion  of  light  without  refraction,  and  if  he  had 
succeeded  there  would  have  been  an  obvious  mode  of 
producing  refiraction  without  dispersion.  His  failure  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  his  adding  lead  acetate  to  the  water 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  refractive  power,  the  lead 
having  a  high  dispersive  power  which  finistrated  his  pur- 
pose^. Judging  from  Newton's  remarks,  in  the  *  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,'  it  would  appear  as  if  he  had  not, 
without  many  unsuccessful  trials,  despaired  of  the  con- 
struction of  achromatic  glasses  ^. 

The  Academicians  of  Cimento,  in  their  early  and  in- 
genious experiments  upon  the  vacuum,  were  often  misled 
by  the  mechanical  imperfections  of  their  apparatus.  They 
concluded  that  the  air  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 

0  Daily,  *  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,'  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
29-30. 

f  Grant's  *  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,*  p.  531. 

K  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  abridged  by  Lowthorp,  4th  edition, 
vol.  i.  p.  202, 
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duct  ion  of  sounds,  evidently  because  their  vacuum  was  not 
sufficiently  perfect^.  Otto  von  Guericke  fell  into  a  like 
niistjike  in  the  use  of  his  newly-constructed  air-pump, 
doubtless  from  the  unsuspected  presence  of  air  sufficiently 
dense  to  convey  the  sound  of  the  bell^ 

It  is  hardly  requisite  to  point  out  that  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation  is  due  to  the  unsuspected  presence 
of  germs,  even  after  the  most  careful  efforts  to  exclude 
them*^,  and  in  the  case  of  many  diseases,  both  of  animals 
and  plants,  germs  which  we  have  no  means  as  yet  of  de- 
tecting and  examining,  are  doubtless  the  active  cause.  It 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  again,  whether  the 
plants  which  spring  up  from  newly  turned  land  grow 
fn>m  seeds  long  buried  in  that  land,  or  from  seeds  brought 
by  the  wind.  Argument  is  unphilosophical  when  direct 
trial  can  readily  be  applied ;  for  by  turning  up  some  old 
ground,  and  covering  a  portion  of  it  with  a  glass  case,  the 
conveyance  of  seeds  by  the  wind  can  be  entirely  prevented, 
and  if  the  same  plants  appear  within  and  without  the 
case,  it  will  become  clear  that  the  seeds  are  in  the  earth. 
By  grow?  oversight  some  experimenters  have  thought 
iK'foro  now  that  crops  of  rye  had  sprung  up  where  oats 
had  been  sown^ 

Bliad  or  Test  Experiments. 

¥j\cry  correct  and  conclusive  ex|>eriinent  necessarily 
(M)iisists  in  the  comparison  nf  results  bc^tween  two  difforent 
combinations  of  circumstances.     To  give  a  fair  probability 

*»  *  Ehhayes  of  Nutunil  ExiKiriintuts,'  &i'.  Englished  by  Ilichurd  Waller, 
\K  50. 

>  Wliewtll,  *  IIiHti»ry  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,'  3rd  eilition,  vol.  ii. 
1».  246. 

^   IV-rkehy's  *  Introductij)n  to  (Vyptoi^Mmic  Botany/  pp.  258,  259. 

*  Dr.  Wciixk.'nUirn,  in  the  new  writs  of  *  .Magazine  of  Natunil  History/ 
\ol.  i.  p.  574,  ipioted  in  *  Vestiges  of  Crcitiou/  2nd  edition,  p.  222. 
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that  A  is  the  cause  of  X,  I  must  maintain  invariable  all 
surrounding  objects  and  conditions,  and  I  must  then  show 
that  where  A  is  X  is,  and  where  A  is  not  X  is  not.  Now 
this  cannot  really  be  accomplished  in  a  single  trial.  I^ 
for  instance,  a  chemist  places  a  certain  suspected  substance 
in  the  Marsh's  test  apparatus,  and  finds  that  it  gives  a 
small  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic,  he  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  arsenic  really  proceeded  from  the  suspected  substance ; 
for  the  impurity  of  the  zinc  or  sulphuric  acid  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  its  appearance.  It  is  therefore  the 
practice  of  chemists  to  make  what  they  call  a  blind  ex- 
2yerimenty  that  is  to  try  whether  arsenic  appears  in  the 
absence  of  the  suspected  substance.  The  same  precaution 
ought  to  be  taken  in  all  important  analytical  operations. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  merely  a  precaution,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  any  experiment.  If  the  Wind  trial  be  not  made, 
the  chemist  merely  assumes  that  he  knows  what  would 
happen.  Whenever  we  assert  that  because  A  and  X  are 
found  together  A  is  the  cause  of  X,  we  imply  and  assume 
that  if  A  were  absent  X  would  be  absent.  But  wherever 
it  is  possible,  we  ought  clearly  not  to  leave  this  as  a 
mere  assumption,  or  even  as  a  matter  of  inference.  Ex- 
perience is  ultimately  the  basis  of  all  our  inferences, 
but  if  we  can  with  care  bring  immediate  experience 
to  bear  upon  the  point  in  question  we  should  not  trust 
to  anything  more  remote  and  liable  to  error.  When 
Faraday  examined  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  bearing 
ai)paratus,  in  the  absence  of  the  substance  to  be  ex- 
perimented on,  he  really  made  a  blind  experiment  (see 

vol.  ii.  p.  41). 

We  ought  also,  whenever  we  can,  to  test  the  suflSciency 
and  accuracy  of  any  method  of  experiment  by  introducing 
known  amounts  of  the  substance  or  force  to  be  detected. 
Thus  a  new  analytical  process  for  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation of  an  element  should  be  tested  by  performing  it 
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upon  a  mixture  compounded  so  as  to  contain  a  known 
quantity  of  that  element.  The  accuracy  of  ihe  gold  assay 
process  greatly  depends  upon  the  precaution  of  assaying 
alloys  of  gold  of  exactly  known  composition™.  Gabriel 
Plattes'  works  give  evidence  of  much  scientific  spirit,  and 
when  discussing  the  supposed  merits  of  the  divining  rod 
for  the  discovery  of  subterranean  treasure,  he  sensibly 
suggests  that  the  rod  should  be  tried  in  places  where  veins 
of  metal  are  known  to  exist,  and,  we  might  add,  known  not 
to  exist  **. 

Negative  Results  of  Experiment. 

When  we  pay  proper  regard  to  the  imperfection  of  all 
measuring  instruments  and  the  possible  minuteness  of 
effects,  we  shall  see  much  reason  for  interpreting  with 
caution  the  negative  results  of  experiments.  We  may. 
fail  to  discover  the  existence  of  an  expected  effect,  not 
because  that  effect  is  really  non-existent,  but  because  it 
is  of  an  amount  inappreciable  to  our  senses,  or  confounded 
with  other  effects  of  much  greater  amount.  As  in  fact 
there  is  no  limit  on  d  ]yriori  grounds  to  the  smalluess  of  a 
phenomenon,  we  can  never,  on  the  grounds  of  a  single  ex- 
]»erimeut,  prove  the  non-existence  of  a  supposed  effect. 
We  are  always  at  liberty  to  assume  that  a  certain  amount 
of  effect  might  have  been  detected  by  greater  delicacy  of 
measurement.  We  cannot  safely  affirm  that  the  moon  has 
no  atmosphere  at  all.  We  may  doubtless  show  that  the 
atnios[)here,  if  present,  is  less  dense  than  the  air  in  the 
so-called  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  as  did  Du  Sejour.  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  prove  that  gravity  occupies  no  time 
in  transmission.  Laplace  indeed  ascertained  that  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  iiiiluence  was  at  least  fifty 

™  Wiitts,  *  Dictionary  of  Cliemi^try/  vol.  ii.  |»i).  936,  937. 
"  *  Discovery  of  Siibtcrrancal  Treasure,'  Ix>iulo!i,  1639,  p.  48. 
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million  times  greater  than  that  of  light °  ;  but  it  does  not 
really  follow  that  it  is  instantaneous;  and  were  there  any 
means  of  detecting  the  action  of  one  star  upon  another 
exceedingly  distant  star,  we  might  possibly  find  an  ap- 
preciable intei'val  occupied  in  the  transmission  of  the 
gravitating  impulse.  Newton  could  not  demonstrate  the 
absence  of  all  resistance  to  matter  moving  through 
space,  or  the  adamantine  basis  of  light ;  but  he  ascer- 
tained by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  experiments  with  the 
pendulum,  elsewhere  more  fully  described  (vol  ii.  p.  55), 
that  if  such  resistance  existed,  it  was  in  amount  less 
than  one  five-thousandth  part  of  the  external  resistance 
of  the  air  P. 

Innumerable  incidents  in  the  history  of  science  tend  to 
show  that  phenomena,  which  one  generation  has  failed 
to  detect,  may  become  accurately  known  to  a  succeeding 
generation.  The  compressibility  of  water  which  the  Aca- 
demicians of  Florence  could  not  prove,  because  at  a  low 
pressure  the  efiect  was  too  small  to  perceive,  and  at  a 
high  pressure  the  water  oozed  through  their  silver  vessel^ 
has  now  become  the  subject  of  exact  measurements  and 
precise  calculation.  Independently  of  Newton,  Hooke 
entertained  very  remarkable  notions  concerning  the  nature 
of  gravitation.  In  this  and  other  subjects  he  showed,  in- 
deed, a  genius  for  experimental  investigation  which  would 
have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  in  any  other  age  than 
that  of  Newton.  He  correctly  conceived  that  the  force  of 
gravity  would  decrease  as  we  receded  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  he  boldly  attempted  to  prove  it  by  experi- 
ment. Having  exactly  counterpoised  two  weights  in  the 
scales  of  a  balance,  or  rather  one  weight  against  another 
weight  and  a  long  piece  of  fine  cord,  he  removed  his 

o  Laplace,  'System  of  the  World/  transl.  by  Harte,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 
P  *Principia/  bk.  II.  sec.  6,  Prop.  xxxi.  Motte*s  trau  slat  ion,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
'  *  Esaaycs  of  Natural  ExperimentV  &c.  p.  117. 
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balance  to  the  top  of  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  tried 
whether  the  balance  remained  in  equilibrium  after  one 
weight  was  allowed  to  hang  down  to  a  depth  of  240  feet. 
No  difference  could  be  perceived  when  the  weights  were 
at  the  same  and  at  different  levels,  but  Hooke  rightly 
held  that  the  failure  arose  from  the  insufficient  difference 
of  height.  He  says,  *  Yet  I  am  apt  to  think  some  difference 
might  be  discovered  in  greater  heights  ^*  The  radius  of 
the  earth  being  about  20,922,000  feet,  we  can  now  readily 
calculate  from  the  known  law  of  gravity  that  a  height  of 
240  would  not  make  a  greater  difference  than  one  part  in 
40,000  of  the  weight.  Such  a  difference  would  doubt- 
less be  inappreciable  in  the  balances  of  that  day,  though 
it  could  readily  be  detected  by  balances  now  frequently 
constructed.  Again,  the  mutual  gravitation  of  bodies  at 
the  earth's  surface  is  so  small  that  Newton  appears  to 
liave  made  no  attempts  to  demonstrate  its  existence  ex- 
perimentally, merely  remarking  that  it  was  too  small  to 
fall  under  the  observation  of  our  senses".  It  has  since 
been  successfully  detected  and  measured  by  Cavendish, 
Baily  and  others. 

The  smallness  of  the  quantities  which  we  can  now 
(>l>serve  is  often  very  astonishing.  A  balance  will  weigh  to 
one  millionth  part  of  the  load  or  less.  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  can  measure  to  the  one  millionth  part  of  an  inch. 
A  rise  of  temperature  of  the  8800th  part  of  a  degree 
centigrade  has  been  detected  by  Dr.  Joule.  The  spcctro- 
scoj>e  can  reveal  the  presence  of  the  one  180,000,000th 
part  of  a  grain  of  soda,  and  the  sense  of  smell  can  probably 
feel  the  presence  of  a  far  less  quantity  of  odorous  matter  *. 
We  must  nevertheless  remember  that  eiTects  of  indefinitely 

^   Hooke'a  *  Postliuinous  "Works,'  p.  182. 

*  *  IVincipiii,'  bk.  HI,  Prop.  vii.  Corollary  i. 

*  Kcill's   *  IntrcKluction   to    Natural    I'liilosophy.'      3rd    imI,    Ivondon, 
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less  amount  than  these  must  exist,  and  we  should  state 
our  negative  result  with  corresponding  caution.  We  can 
only  disprove  the  existence  of  a  quantitative  phenomenon 
by  showing  deductively,  from  the  laws  of  nature,  that  if 
present  it  would  amount  to  a  perceptible  quantity.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  negative  arguments  (vol.  ii.  p.  19)  we 
must  demonstrate  that  the  effect  would  appear,  where  it 
is  by  experiment  found  not  to  appear. 

Limits  of  Experiment. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  there  are  many  operations  of 
nature  which  we  are  quite  incapable  of  imitating  in  our 
experiments.  Our  object  is  to  study  the  conditions  under 
which  a  certain  effect  is  produced ;  but  one  of  those  con- 
ditions may  involve  a  great  length  of  time.  There  are 
instances  on  record  of  experiments  extending  over  five  or 
ten  years,  and  even  over  a  large  part  of  a  lifetime ;  but 
such  intervals  of  time  are  almost  nothing  to  the  time 
during  which  nature  may  have  been  at  work.  The  con- 
tents of  a  mineral  vein  in  Cornwall  may  have  been  under- 
going gradual  change  for  a  million  years  or  more.  All 
metamorphic  rocks  have  doubtless  endiu^ed  high  tempera- 
ture and  enormous  pressure  for  almost  inconceivable 
periods  of  time,  so  that  chemical  geology  is  generally 
beyond  the  scope  of  experiment. 

Arguments  have  been  continually  brought  against 
Darwin's  theory,  founded  upon  the  absence  of  any  clear 
instance  of  the  production  of  a  new  species.  During 
an  historical  period  of  perhaps  four  thousand  years,  no 
animal,  it  is  said,  has  been  so  much  domesticated  as  to 
become  different  in  species.  It  might  as  well  be  argued, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  that  no  geological  changes  are  taking 
place,  because  no  new  mountain  has  risen  in  Great  Britain 
within  the  memory  of  man.      Our  actual  experience  of 
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geological  changes  is  like  a  mere  point  in  the  infinite  pro- 
gression of  time.  When  we  know  that  rain  water  falling 
on  limestone  will  carry  away  a  minute  portion  of  the 
rock  in  solution,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  multiply  that  quan- 
tity by  millions  and  millions,  and  assert  that  in  course  of 
time  a  mountain  may  be  dissolved  away.  We  have  actual 
experience  concerning  the  rise  of  land  in  some  parts  of 
the  globe  and  its  fall  in  others  to  the  extent  of  some  feet. 
Do  we  hesitate  to  infer  what  may  thus  be  done  in  course 
of  geological  ages  ?  As  Gabriel  Plattes  long  ago  re- 
marked, *  The  sea  never  resting,  but  perpetually  winning 
land  in  one  place  and  losing,  in  another,  doth  shew  what 
may  be  done  in  length  of  time  by  a  continual  operation, 
not  subject  unto,  ceasing  or  intermission''*.  The  action 
of  physical  circumstances  upon  the  forms  and  characters 
of  animals  by  natural  selection  is  subject  to  exactly  the 
same  remark&  As  regards  animals  living  in  a  state  of 
nature  the  change  of  circumstances  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  occurred  is  so  indefinitely  slight,  that  we 
could  not  expect  to  observe  any  change  in  those  animals 
whatever.  Nature  has  made  no  experiment  at  all  for  us 
within  historical  times.  Man,  however,  by  taming  and 
domesticating  dogs,  cats,  horses,  oxen,  &c.,  has  made  con- 
siderable change  in  their  circumstances,  and  we  find  con- 
siderable change  also  in  their  forms  and  character.  Sup- 
jx)sing  the  state  of  domestication  to  continue  unchanged, 
these  new  forms  would  continue  permanent  so  far  as  we 
know,  and  in  this  sense  they  are  permanent.  Thus  the 
arguments  against  Darvvin's  theory,  founded  on  the  non- 
ubservation  of  natural  changes  within  the  historical  period, 
are  of  the  weakest  character,  being  piurely  negative. 

"  'Discovery  of  Subterruneal  Treasure/  1639,  p.  52. 
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Experiments  may  be  of  two  kinds:  experiments  of 
simple  fact,  and  experiments  of  quantity.  In  the  first 
class  of  experiments  we  combine  certain  conditions,  and 
wish  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  certain  effect  of  any 
quantity  exists.  Thus  Hooke,  as  before  described,  wished 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
force  of  gravity  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  St.  Paulas  Cathe- 
dral. The  chemist  continually  performs  analyses  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  given  element 
exists  in  a  particular  mineral  or  mixture  ;  all  such  experi- 
ments and  analyses  are  qualitative  rather  than  quantita- 
tive, because  though  the  result  may  be  more  or  less,  and  is 
necessarily  quantitative,  the  particular  amount  of  the  result 
is  not  the  immediate  object  of  the  enquiry. 

So  soon,  however,  as  a  result  is  known  to  be  dis- 
coverable, the  scientific  man  ought  to  proceed  to  the 
strictly  quantitative  enquiry,  how  great  a  result  follows 
from  a  certain  amount  of  the  conditions  which  are  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  aggregate  cause  ?  The  possible 
numbers  of  experiments  are  now  indefinitely  great,  for 
every  variation  in  a  necessary  condition  will  usually  pro- 
duce a  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  effect.  The  method 
of  variation  which  thus  arises  is  no  narrow  or  special 
method,  but  it  is  the  general  application  of  experiment  to 
phenomena  capable  of  continuous  quantity.     As  Professor 
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Fowler  has  well  remarked*,  the  observation  of  variations 
is  really  an  integration  of  a  supposed  infinite  number  of 
applications  of  the  so-called  method  of  difierence,  that 
is  of  experiment  in  its  perfect  form. 

In  induction  we  aim  at  establishing  a  general  law,  and 
if  we  deal  with  quantities  that  law  must  really  be  expressed 
more  or  less  obviously  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  or  it 
may  be  in  more  than  one  equation.  We  treat  as  before  of 
conditions,  and  of  what  happens  under  those  conditions. 
But  the  conditions  will  now  vary,  not  in  quality,  but 
quantity,  and  the  effect  will  also  vary  in  quantity,  so  that 
the  result  of  quantitative  induction  is  always  to  arrive  at 
some  mathematical  expression  involving  the  quantity  of 
each  condition,  and  expressing  the  quantity  of  the  result. 
In  other  words,  we  wish  to  know  what  function  the  efiect 
is  of  its  conditions.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
obtain  the  numerical  results,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
detect  the  law  obeyed  by  those  results,  the  latter  being  an 
oj  aeration  of  an  inverse  and  tentative  character. 

The   Variable  and  the   Variant. 

Almost  every  series  of  quantitative  experiments  is 
dirtcted  to  obtain  the  relation  between  the  different 
values  of  one  quantity  which  is  varied  at  will,  and  an- 
oilier  (juantity  which  is  caused  thereby  to  vary.  We 
may  conveniently  distinguish  these  as  respectively  the 
variable  and  the  variant.  When  we  aie  examining  the 
effect  of  heat  in  expanding  bodies,  heat,  or  one  of  its 
dimensions,  temperature,  is  the  variable,  length  tlie 
variant.  If  we  compress  a  body  to  observe  how  much 
it  is  llierel)}'  heated,  pressure,  or  it  may  be  the  dimensions 
of  the  body,  forms  the  variable,  heat  the  variant.  In 
thermo-electric  pile  we  make  heat  the  variable  and  the 

A  '  Eloiueuts  of  Inductive  LogiCy'  lit  adit.  p.  175. 
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measure  electricity  as  the  variant.  That  one  of  the  two 
measured  quantities  which  is  an  antecedent  condition  of 
the  other  will  be  the  variable. 

It  will  always  be  convenient  to  have  the  variable  en- 
tirely under  our  command.  Experiments  may  indeed  be 
made  with  accuracy,  provided  we  can  exactly  measure  the 
variable  at  the  moment  when  the  quantity  of  the  effect  is 
determined  by  it.  But  if  we  have  to  trust  to  the  action 
of  some  capricious  and  very  uncertain  force,  there  may  be 
great  difficulty  in  making  exact  measurements,  and  those 
results  may  not  be  disposed  over  the  whole  range  of 
quantity  in  a  convenient  manner.  It  is  one  prime  object 
of  the  experimenter,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  regular  and 
governable  supply  of  the  cause  or  force  which  he  is  in- 
vestigating. To  determine  correctly  the  efficiency  of  wind- 
mills, when  the  natural  winds  were  constantly  varying  in 
force,  would  be  exceedingly  difficult.  Smeaton,  therefore, 
in  his  experiments  on  the  subject,  created  a  uniform  arti- 
ficial wind  of  the  required  force  by  moving  his  models 
against  the  air  on  the  extremity  of  a  revolving  arm^. 
The  velocity  of  the  wind  could  thus  be  rendered  greater 
or  less,  it  could  be  maintained  uniform  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  its  amount  could  be  exactly  ascertained.  In 
determining  the  laws  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  employ  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  vary  in  intensity  with  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  every  passing  cloud.  One  great 
source  of  difficulty  in  photometry  and  the  experimental 
investigation  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  consists  in 
obtaining  a  perfectly  uniform  and  governable  source  of 
light  rays^. 

^  '  Philosophical  Transactions/  vol.  li.  p.  1 38 ;  abridgment,  vol.  xi.  p.  355. 

c  See  Bunsen  and  Roscoe's  *  Researches/  in  '  Philosophical  Transactions' 
(1859)*  '^^^'  cxlix.  p.  880,  &c.,  where  they  describe  a  constant  flame  of 
carbon  monoxide  gas. 
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Fizeau's  method  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  light 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  time  occupied  by  light  in 
traveUing  through  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  thousand 
metres.  But  the  revolving  mirror  of  Wheatstone  sub- 
sequently enabled  Foucault  and  Fizeau  to  measure  the 
velocity  in  a  space  of  four  metres.  In  this  latter  method 
there  was  the  obvious  advantage  that  various  media  could 
be  substituted  for  air,  and  the  temperature,  density,  and 
other  conditions  of  the  experiment  accurately  governed  or 
defined. 

Measurement  of  the  Variable. 

There  is  little  use  in  obtaining  exact  measurements  of 
an  effect  unless  we  can  also  exactly  measure  the  conditions 
with  which  the  effect  is  to  be  connected.  It  is  absurd  to 
measure  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  piece  of  metal,  its 
elasticity,  tenacity,  density,  or  other  physical  qualities,  if 
these  vary  in  degree,  not  only  with  the  minute  and  almost 
inappreciable  impurities  of  the  metal,  but  also  with  its 
physical  condition.  If  the  same  bar  changes  its  properties 
by  being  heated  and  cooled,  and  we  cannot  exactly  define 
the  state  in  which  it  is  at  any  moment,  our  care  in 
measuring  will  be  wasted,  because  it  can  lead  to  no  law. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  determine  very  exactly  the  electric 
conductibility  of  carbon,  which  as  graphite  or  gas  carbon 
conducts  like  a  metal,  as  diamond  is  almost  a  non-con- 
ductor, and  in  several  other  forms  possesses  variable  and 
intermediate  powers  of  conduction.  It  will  be  of  use  only 
for  immediate  practical  applications.  Before  measuring 
these  we  ought  to  have  something  to  measure  of  which 
the  conditions  are  c<ii)able  of  exact  definition,  and  to 
which  at  a  future  time  we  or  others  can  recur.  Similarly 
the  accuracy  of  our  measurement  need  not  much  siu'pass 
tlie  accuracy  with  which  we  can  define  the  couditioiis  ^^ 
the  object  treated. 
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The  speed  of  electricity  in  passing  through  a  conductor 
mainly  depends  upon  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  sur- 
rounding substances,  and,  except  for  technical  or  special 
purposes,  there  is  little  use  in  measuring  velocities  which 
in  some  cases  are  one  hundred  times  as  great  as  in  other 
cases.  But  the  maximum  speed  of  electric  conduction  is 
probably  a  constant  quantity  of  great  scientific  importance, 
and  according  to  Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell's  determination  in 
1868  is  174,800  miles  per  second,  or  little  less  than  that 
of  light.  The  true  boiling  point  of  water  is  a  point  on 
which  all  practical  thermometry  depends,  and  it  is  highly 
important  to  determine  that  point  in  relation  to  the  ab- 
solute thermometric  scale.  But  when  water  free  from  air 
and  impurity  is  heated  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  limit 
to  the  temperature  it  may  reach,  a  temperature  of  356* 
Fahr.  having  been  actually  observed.  Such  temperatures, 
therefore,  do  not  require  very  accurate  measurement.  All 
meteorological  measurements  depending  on  the  accidental 
condition  of  the  sky  are  of  infinitely  less  importance  than 
physical  measurements  in  which  such  accidental  conditions 
do  not  intervene.  Many  profound  investigations  depend 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  radiant  energy  continually 
poured  upon  the  earth  by  the  sun ;  but  this  must  be 
measured  when  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  at  its  minimum.  The  slightest 
interference  of  cloud  destroys  the  value  of  such  a  measure- 
ment, except  for  meteorological  purposes,  which  are  of 
vastly  less  generality  and  importance.  It  is  seldom  use- 
fiil,  again,  to  measure  such  a  quantity  as  the  height  of 
a  snow-covefed  mountain  within  a  foot,  when  the  thick- 
ness of  the  snow  alone  may  cause  it  to  vary  25  feet  or 
more,  when  in  short  the  height  itself  is  indefinite  to  that 
extent®. 

<^  Humboldt's  'Cosmos'  (Bohn),  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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Maintenance  of  Similar  Conditions. 

Our  ultimate  object  in  induction  must  be  to  obtain  the 
complete  relation  between  the  conditions  and  the  effect, 
but  this  relation  will  generally  be  so  complex  that  we  can 
only  attack  it  in  detail.  We  must,  as  f ar  aa  possible,  con- 
fine the  variation  to  one  condition  at  a  time,  and  establish 
a  separate  relation  between  each  condition  and  the  effect. 
This  will  be  at  any  rate  the  first  step  in  approximating  to 
the  complete  law,  and  it  will  be  a  subsequent  question 
how  far  the  simultaneous  variation  of  several  conditions 
modifies  their  separate  actions.  In  many  of  the  most  im- 
jx^rtant  experiments,  indeed,  it  is  only  one  condition  which 
we  wish  to  study,  and  the  others  are  merely  interfering 
forces  which  we  would  gladly  avoid  if  possible.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  the  motion  of  a  pendidum  is  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  or  other  medium  in  which  it  swings  ;  but 
when  Newton  was  desirous  of  proving  the  equal  gravita- 
tion of  all  substances,  he  had  no  interest  in  so  entirely 
different  a  force  as  the  effect  of  the  air.  His  object  was 
then  to  observe  a  single  force  only,  and  so  it  is  in  a  great 
many  other  experiments.  Accordingly  one  of  the  most 
important  methods  of  investigation  consists  in  maintaining 
all  the  conditions  of  like  magnitude  except  that  which  is 
to  be  studied.  As  that  admirable  experimental  philosopher, 
Gilbert,  expressed  it*^,  *  There  is  always  need  of  similar 
preparation,  of  similar  figure,  and  of  equal  magnitude,  for 
in  dissimilar  and  unequal  circumstances  the  experiment  is 
doubtful.' 

In  Newton  8  decisive  experiment  similar  conditions  were 
provided  for,  with  the  usual  simplicity  which  characterizes 
the  highest  art.  The  pendulums  of  which  the  oscillations 
were  compared  consisted  of  excoctly  equal  lx)xes  of  wood, 
hanging  by  equal  threads,  and  filled  with  difterent  sub- 

f  GillKirt,  *  \)v  Miignete,'  p.  109 
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stances,  so  that  the  total  weights  should  be  exactly  equal 
and  the  centres  of  oscillation  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  points  of  suspension.  Hence  the  resistance  of  the  air 
became  approximately  a  matter  of  indiflference ;  for  the 
outward  size  and  shape  of  the  pendulums  being  exactly 
the  same,  the  absolute  force  of  resistance  would  be  the 
same,  so  long  as  the  pendulums  vibrated  with  equal 
velocity;  and  the  weights  being  equal  the  force  would 
diminish  the  velocity  in  like  degree.  Hence  if  any  in- 
equality were  observed  in  the  vibrations  of  the  two  pen- 
dulums, it  must  arise  from  the  only  circumstance  which 
was  diflFerent,  namely  the  chemical  character  of  the  matter 
within  the  boxes.  No  inequality  being  observed,  the 
chemical  nature  of  substances  can  have  no  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  force  of  gravitation &. 

A  beautiful  experiment  was  devised  by  Dr.  Joule  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  gain  or  loss  of  heat  by  a 
gas  is  connected,  not  with  the  mere  change  of  its  volume 
and  density,  but  with  the  energy  received  or  given  out  by 
the  gas.  Two  strong  vessels,  connected  by  a  tube  and  stop- 
cock, were  surrounded  entirely  with  water  after  the  air 
had  been  exhausted  from  one  vessel  and  condensed  in  th^ 
other  to  the  extent  of  twenty  atmospheres.  The  wholt 
apparatus  having  been  brought  to  a  uniform  temperatures 
by  agitating  the  water,  and  the  temperature  having  beei 
exactly  observed,  the  stop-cock  was  opened,  so  that  th 
air  at  once  expanded  and  filled  the  two  vessels  uniformly 
The  temperature  of  the  water  being  again  noted 
found  to  be  almost  entirely  unchanged.  The  experimerr^^^t 
was  then  repeated  in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  exce^^t 
that  the  strong  vessels  were  placed  in  separate  portio"^ns 
of  water.  It  was  then  discovered  that  cold  was  produc^sd 
in  the  vessel  from  which  the  air  rushed,  and  an  dXmost 
exactly  equal  quantity  of  heat  appeared  in  that  to  whic/j 

i  *  Principia,'  bk.  III.  Prop.  vi. 
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it  was  conducted.     Thus  Dr.  Joule  clearly  proved  tht 
rarefaction  produces  as  much  heat  as  cold,  and  that  onl^ 
when  there  is  a  disappearance  of  mechanical  energy  wil 
there  be  production  of  heat  ^.     What  we  have  to  notice^ 
however,  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  the  experiment,  as 
the  admirably  simple  manner  in  which  a  single  change  in 
the  apparatus,  the  separation  of  the  portions  of  water 
surrounding  the  strong  air  vessels,  is  made  to  give  indi- 
cations of  the  utmost  significance. 

Collective  Experiments. 

There  is  an  interesting   class   of  experiments   which 

enable  us  to  observe  an  indefinite  number  of  quantitative 

results  in  one  act.     Generally  speaking,  each  experiment 

yields  us  but  one  number,  and  before  we  can  approach 

the  real  processes  of  reasoning  we  must  laboriously  repeat 

measurement  after  measurement,  until  we  can  lay  out  a 

pretty  complete  curve  of  the  variation  of  one  quantity  as 

depending  on  another.    Now  we  can  sometimes  abbreviate 

this  labour,  by  making  one  quantity  vary  in   different 

parts   of    the   same   apparatus   through   every   required 

iniount.     Thus  in   observing  the  height  to  which  water 

ises  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  a  glass  vessel,  we  may 

ike  a  series  of  glass  tubes  of  different  bore,  and  measure 

)e  height  through  which  it  rises  in  each.     But  if  we 

ke  two  glass  plates,  and  place  them  vertically  in  water, 

as  to  be  in  contact  at  one  vertical  side,  and  slightly 

)arated   at   the    other   side,  the   interval  between  the 

tes  varies  through  every  intermediate  width,  and  the 

er  rises  to  a  corresponding  height,  producing  at  its 

er  surface  a  hyj)erl)olic  curve. 

he  absorption  of  light  in  passing  through  a  coloured 
d  may  be  beautifully  shown  by  enclosing  the  liquid 

*'  '  PhiloHOphicul  Magazine,'  3rd  Series,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  375. 
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in  a  wedge-shaped  glass,  so  that  we  have  at  a  single 
glance  an  infinite  variety  of  thicknesses  in  view.  As 
Newton  himself  remarked,  a  red  liquid  viewed  in  this 
manner  is  found  to  have  a  pale  yellow  colour  at  the 
thinnest  part,  and  it  passes  through  orange  into  red, 
which  gradually  becomes  of  a  deeper  and  darker  tint". 
The  effect  may  be  noticed  even  in  a  common  conical  wine- 
glass. The  prismatic  analysis  of  light  from  such  a  wedge- 
shaped  vessel  discloses  the  reason,  by  exhibiting  the  pro- 
gressive absorption  of  different  rays  of  the  spectrum-  as 
investigated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone^. 

A  moving  body  may  sometimes  be  made  to  mark  out 
its  own  course,  like  a  shooting  star  which  leaves  a  tail 
behind  it.  Thus  an  inclined  jet  of  water  exhibits  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  parabolic  path  of  a  projectile.  In 
Wheatstone's  Kaleidophone  the  curves  produced  by  the 
combination  of  vibrations  of  different  ratios  are  shown  by 
placing  bright  reflective  buttons  on  the  tops  of  wires  of 
various  fopns.  The  motions  are  performed  so  quickly 
that  the  eye  receives  the  impression  of  the  path  as  a  com- 
plete whole,  just  as  a  burning  stick  whirled  round  pro- 
duces a  continuous  circle.  The  laws  of  electric  induction 
are  beautifully  shown  when  iron  filings  are  brought  under 
the  influence  of  a  magnet,  and  fall  into  curves  correspond- 
ing to  what  Faraday  called  the  Lines  of  Magnetic  Force. 
When  Faraday  tried  to  define  what  he  meant  by  his 
lines  of  force,  he  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the  filings.  '  By 
magnetic  curves,'  he  says^,  *  I  mean  lines  of  magnetic 
forces  which  would  be  depicted  by  iron  filings.'  Robison 
had  previously  produced  similar  curves  by  the  action  of 
Actional  electricity™,  and  from  a  mathematical  investiga- 

>  'Opticks/  3rd  edit.  p.  159. 

^  Watts,  *  Dictionary  of  Chemistiy,'  vol.  iii.  p.  637. 

*  *  Faraday's  Life,'  by  Bcnce  Jones,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

^  Watts  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry/  vol.  ii.  pp.  402,  403. 
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tion  of  the  forms  of  such  curves  we  may  inter  that  mag- 
netic and  electric  attractions  obey  the  general  law  of 
emanation,  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  In 
the  electric  brush  we  have  another  similar  exhibition  of 
the  laws  of  electric  attraction. 

There  are  several  branches  of  science  in  which  col- 
lective experiments  have  been  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage. Lichtenberg's  electric  figures,  produced  by 
scattering  electrified  powder  on  an  electrified  resin  cake, 
80  as  to  show  the  condition  of  the  latter,  suggested  to 
Chladni  the  notion  of  discovering  the  state  of  vibration  of 
plates  by  strewing  sand  upon  them.  The  sand  collects  at 
the  points  where  the  motion  is  least,  and  we  gain  at  a 
glance  a  comprehension  of  the  general  form  of  undulation 
of  the  whole  plate.  To  this  method  of  experiment  we  owe 
the  beautiful  observations  of  Savart.  The  exquisite 
coloured  figures  exhibited  by  plates  of  crystal,  when  ex- 
amined by  polarized  light,  afford  a  more  complicated 
example  of  the  same  kind  of  investigation.  They  led 
Brewster  and  Fresnel  to  a  successful  explanation  of  the 
properties  of  the  optic  axes  of  crystals.  The  unequal 
conduction  of  heat  in  crystalline  substances  has  also  been 
shown  in  a  similar  manner,  by  spreading  a  thin  layer  of 
wax  over  the  plate  of  crystal,  and  applying  heat  to  a 
single  point.  The  wax  then  melts  in  a  circular  or  elliptic 
area  according  as  the  rate  of  conduction  is  imiform  or  not. 
Nor  Hhould  we  forget  that  Newton  s  rings  were  an  early 
and  most  important  instance  of  investigations  of  the  same 
kind,  showing  the  effects  of  interference  of  light  undula- 
tions of  all  magnitudes  at  a  single  view.  Sir  John 
Ilerschel  gave  to  all  such  opportunities  of  observing 
directly  the  results  of  a  f^eneral  law,  the  name  of  CoU 
Irrfivr  Instances ",  and  I  j)ro])ose  to  adopt  the  name 
CoUcctire  Experiynintts. 

"  •  Preliinimiry  Discoui-so,'  &c  ,  p.  185. 
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Such  experiments  will  in  many  subjects  only  give  the 
first  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  law  in  question,  but  will 
not  admit  of  any  exact  measurements.  The  parabolic  form 
of  a  jet  of  water  may  well  have  suggested  to  Galileo  his 
views  concerning  the  path  of  a  projectile ;  but  it  would 
not  serve  now  for  the  exact  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  gravity.  It  is  not  likely  too  that  capillary  attraction 
could  be  exactly  measured  by  the  use  of  inclined  plates 
of  glass,  and  the  tubes  would  probably  be  better  for 
precise  investigation.  As  a  general  rule,  these  collective 
experiments  would  be  most  useful  for  popular  instruction 
and  illustration  of  the  laws  of  science.  But  when  the 
curves  and  figures  produced  are  of  a  precise  and  per- 
manent character,  as  in  the  coloured  figures  produced  by 
crystalline  plates,  they  may  admit  of  exact  measurement, 
and  may  often  be  the  only  mode  of  approaching  the  ques- 
tion. Newton's  rings,  dififraction  fringes,  and  other  effects 
of  the  interference  of  light,  allow  of  very  accurate 
measurements. 

Under  the  class  of  collective  experiments  we  may  per- 
haps place  those  in  which  we  render  visible  the  motions 
of  a  mass  of  gas  or  liquid  by  diffusing  some  opaque 
substance  in  it.  The  behaviour  of  a  body  of  air  may 
often  be  studied  in  a  beautiful  way  by  the  use  of  smoke, 
as  in  the  production  of  smoke  rings  and  jets.  In  the  case 
of  liquids  lycopodium  powder  is  sometimes  employed.  To 
detect  the  mixture  of  currents  or  strata  of  liquid,  I  em- 
ployed exceedingly  dilute  solutions  of  common  salt  and 
silver  nitrate,  which  produce  a  very  visible  cloud  wherever 
they  come  into  contact".  Atmospheric  clouds  often  reveal 
to  us  the  movements  of  great  volumes  of  air  wliich  would 
otherwise  be  quite  unapparent. 

o  *  Philosophical  Magazine,'  July,  1857,  4^^  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  24. 
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Periodic  Variations. 

A  very  large  and  important  class  of  investigations  are  con- 
cerned with  Periodic  Variations.  We  may  define  a  periodic 
phenomenon  as  one  which,  with  the  constant  and  nniform 
diange  of  the  variable,  returns  time  after  time  to  the 
same  value.  If  we  strike  a  pendulum  it  presently  returns . 
to  the  point  from  which  we  disturbed  it^  and  with  the 
uniform  proirress  of  time  iroes  on  makinir  excursions  and 
retumin/^Trtopped  bfie  disflipatiou  of  its  eneigy. 
If  Zlody  in  8^  approaches  by  gravity  tow3s 
another,  they  will  revolve  round  each  other  in  an  elliptic 
orbit,  and  return  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times  to  the 
same  relative  positions.  '  On  the  other  hand  a  single  body 
projected  into  empty  space,  awfty  from  the  action  of  any 
extraneous  force,  would  go  on  moving  for  ever  in  a 
straight  line,  according  to.  the  first  law  of  motion.  In  the 
latter  case  the  variation  is  called  secular^  because  it  pro- 
ceeds during  ages  in  a  similar  manner,  and  su£krs  no 
-weploSof  or  going  round.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  really  is  any  motion  in  the  universe  which  is  not 
periodical.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  long  since  adopted  the 
doctrine  that  all  motion  is  ultimately  rhythmical  ^  and 
abundance  of  evidence  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  his 
view.  The  so-called  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
motion  is  certainly  periodic,  and  aa,  so  far  as  we  can  tell, 
no  body  is  beyond  the  attractive  power  of  other  bodies, 
rectilinear  motion  becomes  purely  hjrpothetical,  or  at  least 
iiifiuitely  improbable.  All  the  motions  of  all  the  stars 
must  tend  to  become  periodic.  Though  certain  disturb- 
ances in  the  planetary  system  seem  to  be  uniformly  pro- 
gressive, Laplace  is  considered  to  have  proved  that  they 
really^have  their  limits,  so  that  after  an  almost  infinitely 
great  time,  all  the  planetary  bodies  might  return  to  the 

P  'FirPt  Principlep/  3rd  edit.  chap.  x.  p,  253. 
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same  exact  places,  and  the  stability  of  the  syBtem  be  estsr 
bliBhed. 

But  any  such  theory  of  periodic  stability  is  really  hypo- 
thetical, and  does  not  take  into  account  a  multitude  of 
phenomena  reeulting  in  the  dissipation  of  enei^,  whidi 
may  be  a  really  secular  process  incaj)able  of  restoratioD. 
For  our  present  purposes  we  really  need  not  attempt  to 
form  any  opinion  on  such  lofty  questions.  Any  change 
which  does  not  present  the  appearance  of  a  periodie 
character  will  be  empirically  regarded  as  a  secular  change 
for  the  present,  so  that  there  will  be  au  abundant  supply 
of  non-periodic  variations. 

The  variations  which  we  produce  experimentally  will 
often  be  non-periodic.  Wlicn  we  communicate  heat  to  a 
gas  it  increases  in  bulk  or  pressiu^,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
go  the  higher  the  temperature  the  higher  the  presBure. 
Our  experiments  are  of  course  restricted  in  temperature 
both  above  and  below,  but  tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bulk  being  the  same,  the  pressure  would  never 
return  to  the  same  point  at  any  two  different  tempera- 
tures. We  may  of  course  repeatedly  raise  an(J  lower  the 
temperature  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals  entirely  at 
our  will,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  will  vary  in  like 
manner  and  exactly  at  the  same  intervals,  but  such  an 
arbitrary  series  of  changes  would  not  constitute  Periodic 
Variation.  It  would  constitute  a  succession  of  distinct 
experiments,  which  would  place  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect. 

Whenever  a  phenomenon  recurs  at  equal  or  nearly 
equal  intervals,  there  is,  according  to  the  theory  of  pro- 
bability, considerable  evidence  of  connexion,  because  if 
the  recurrences  were  entirely  cnsual  it  is  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  they  would  happen  at  equal  intervals.  Thus 
the  mere  fact  that  a  brilliant  comet  had  appeared  in  the 
years  1301,  1378,  1456,  1531,  1607,  and  1O82,  gave  con- 
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^iderable  presumption  in  &vour  of  the  identity  of  the 
X)dy  apart  from  the  similarity  of  the  orbit.  There  is 
lothing  which  so  strongly  fascinates  the  attention  of  men 
U3  the  recurrence  time  after  time  of  some  unusual  event, 
rhings  and  appearances  which  remain  ever  the  same, 
ike  mountains  and  valleys,  fail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
I  primitive  people.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Laplace 
:hat  even  in  his  day  the  rising  of  Venus  in  its  brightest 
phase  never  failed  to  excite  sui^prise  and  interest.  So 
}here  is  little  doubt  that  the  first  germ  of  physical 
science  arose  in  the  attention  given  by  Eastern  people  to 
ihe  changes  of  the  moon  and  the  motions  of  the  planets. 
[)ne  of  the  earliest  astronomical  discoveries  must  have 
consisted  in  proving  the  identity  of  the  morning  and 
3vening  stars,  on  the  ground  of  their  similarity  of  aspect 
uid  invariable  alternation^.  Periodical  changes  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  kind  must  have  been  understood 
by  the  Chaldsdans,  because  they  were  aware  of  the  cycle 
3f  6585  days  or  19  years  which  brings  round. the  new 
ind  full  moon  upon  the  same  days,  hours,  and  even 
tninutes  of  the  year.  The  earliest  efforts  of  scientific 
prophecy  were  founded  upon  this  knowledge,  and  if  at 
present  we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  precise  antici- 
pations of  the  nautical  almanack,  we  may  readily  imagine 
:lie  wonder  excited  by  such  successful  predictions  in 
iarly  times. 

Combined  Periodic  Changes. 

We  shall  seldom  or  never  find  a  body  subject  to  a  single 
>erio<lic  variation,  and  free  from  any  other  disturbances. 
\h  a  general  rule  we  may  expect  the  periodic  variation 
tself  to  undergo  variation,  which  may  possibly  be  secular 
)r  incapable  of  repetition,  but    is   more   likely  to  prove 

•I  Laplace,  *  System  of  the  WurKl,'  vol.  i.  j)j).  50,  54,  &c. 
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periodic  likewise  ;  nor  is  there  any  limit  to  the  complica- 
tion of  periods  beyond  periods,  or  periods  within  periods, 
which  may  ultimately  be  disclosed.  In  studying,  then,  a 
phenomenon  of  rhythmical  character  we  have  a  succession 
of  questions  to  ask.  Is  the  periodic  variation  uniform  ? 
If  not,  is  the  change  uniform  ?  If  not,  is  the  change  itself 
periodic  1  Is  that  new  period  uniform,  or  subject  to  any 
other  change,  or  not  ?  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

In  some  cases  there  may  be  many  distinct  causes  of 
periodic  variations,  and  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
superposition  of  small  eflPects,  to  be  afterwards  more  fully 
considered,  these  periodic  effects  will  be  simply  added 
together,  or  at  least  approximately  so,  and  the  joint  result 
may  present  a  very  complicated  subject  of  investigation. 
Thus  the  tides  of  the  ocean  consist  of  a  series  of  super- 
imposed undulations,  of  which  the  number  and  character 
have  by  no  means  been  determined  as  yet.  Not  only  are 
there  the  ordinary  and  veiy  obvious  semi-diurnal  tides 
caused  by  sun  and  moon,  but  a  series  of  minor  tides, 
such  as  the  lunar  diurnal,  the  solar  diurnal,  the  lunar 
monthly,  the  lunar  fortnightly,  the  solar  annual  and  solar 
semi-annual  are  gradually  being  disentangled  by  the 
labours  of  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  others  ^. 

Variable  stars  present  very  interesting  periodic  pheno- 
mena ;  while  some  stars,  &  Cephei  for  instance  are 
subject  to  very  regular  and  equal  variations,  others,  like 
Mira  Ceti,  are  less  constant  in  the  degrees  of  brilliancy 
which  they  attain  or  the  rapidity  of  the  changes,  pos- 
sibly on  account  of  some  much  longer  periodic  variation*. 
The  star  /8  LyraB  presents  a  double  maximum  and 
minimum  in  each  of  its  periods  of  nearly  13  days,  and 
since  the  discovery  of  this  variation  the  period  in  a  period 
has  probably  been  on  the  increase.     *At  first  the  varia- 

^  'British  AiBsociation  Report,*  1870,  p.  120. 

■  Herschers  'Outlines  of  Astronomy/  4th  edit.  pp.  555-557. 
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bility  was  more  rapid,  then  it  became  gradually  slower ; 
and  this  decrease  in  the  length  of  time  reached  its  limit 
between  the  years  1840  and  1844.  During  that  time  its 
period  was  nearly  invariable;  at  present  it  is  again 
decidedly  on  the  decrease*."  It  is  evident  that  the 
tracing  out  of  such  complicated  variations  presents  an 
almost  imlimited  field  for  interesting  investigation.  The 
nimiber  of  such  variable  stars  already  known  is  consider- 
able, and  there  is  na  reason  to  suppose  that  any  appreciable 
fraction  of  the  whole  number  has  yet  been  detected. 

Principle  of  Forced  Vibrations. 

All  investigations  of  the  connection  of  periodic  causes 
and  effects  rest  upon  a  most  important  and  general  prin- 
ciple, which  has  been  demonstrated  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
for  some  special  cases,  and  clearly  explained  by  him  in 
several  of  his  works  ^.  The  principle  may  be  formally 
stated  in  the  following  manner  :  *  If  one  part  of  any 
system  connected  together  either  by  material  ties,  or  by 
the  mutual  attractions  of  its  members,  be  continually 
maintained  by  any  cause,  whether  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  system  or  external  to  it,  in  a  state  of  regular 
periodic  motion,  that  motion  will  be  propagated  through- 
out the  whole  systems,  and  will  give  rise,  in  every  member 
of  it,  and  in  every  part  of  each  member,  to  periodic  move- 
ments executed  in  equal  period,  with  that  to  which  they 
owe  their  origin,  though  not  necessarily  synchronous  with 
them  in  their  maxima  and  minima/  The  meaning  of  the 
proposition  is  that  the  effect  of  a  ])eriodic  cause  will  be 
periodic,  and  will  recur  at  intervals  equal  to  those  of  the 

'  Hutulioldt's  'Cosmos'  (liolni).  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 

"  *  Eiicydopadia    Mctnipolitaiia,'   art.    *So»///'/,   §    323;     *  Outlines    of 
Afitronomy,'  4th  eilit.  §  650,  pp.  410,  4H7-  88  ;   '  Mctcoroh)gy,'  Ki'print, 
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cause.  Accordingly  whenever  we  find  any  two  phenomena 
which  do  proceed,  time  after  time,  through  changes  of 
exactly  the  same  period,  there  is  much  probabiliiy  that 
they  are  connected.  It  was  in  this  manner,  doubtless,  that 
Pliny  correctly  conjectured  that  the  cause  of  the  tides 
lay  in  the  sun  and  moon,  the  intervals  between  suc- 
cessive high  tides  being  equal  to  the  intervals  between 
the  moon's  passage  across  the  meridian.  Kepler  and 
Descartes  too  admitted  the  connection  previous  to 
Newton's  demonstration  of  its  precise  nature.  When 
Bradley  discovered  tjie  apparent  motion  of  the  stars 
arising  from  the  aberration  of  light,  he  was  soon  able  to 
attribute  it  to  the  earth's  annual  motion,  because  it  went 
through  all  its  phases  in  exactly  a  year. 

The  most  extensive  and  beautiful  instance  of  induction 
concerning  periodic  changes  which  can  be  cited,  is  that  of 
the  discovery  of  an  eleven-year  period  in  various  meteoro- 
logical and  astronomical  phenomena.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  two  things  apparently  more  disconnected 
than  the  spots  upon  the  sun  and  auroras.  As  long  ago  as 
1826,  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  commenced  a  regular  series  of 
observations  of  the  spots  upon  the  sun,  which  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  time,  and  he  was  able  to  show 
that  at  intervals  of  about  eleven  years  the  spots  increased 
much  in  size  and  number.  Hardly  was  this  discovery 
made  known,  than  Dr.  Lament  pointed  out  a  nearly  equal 
period  of  variation  in  the  magnetic  needle  as  regards 
declination.  The  occasional  magnetic  storms  or  sudden 
irregular  distin^bances  of  the  needle  were  next  shown  to 
take  place  most  frequently  at  the  times  when  sun  spots 
were  prevalent,  and  as  auroras  are  generally  coincident 
with  magnetic  storms,  these  strange  phenomena  were 
brought  into  the  cycle  ^.     It  has  since  been  shown  by 

*  'Nature,'  voL  1.  p.  284;    Quetelet,   *Sur   la  Physique  du  Globe/ 
pp.  148,  262-64,  &c. 
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Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Stone,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  as  indicated  by  sunken 
thermometers  gives  some  evidence  of  a  like  period.  The 
existence  of  a  periodic  cause  having  once  been  established, 
it  is  quite  to  be  expected,  according  to  the  principle  of 
forced  vibrations,  that  its  influence  will  be  more  or  less 
considerable  in  all  meteorological  phenomena. 

Perhaps  the  most  mysterious  part  of  these  investiga- 
tions is  that  which  refers  the  phenomena  to  the  planetary 
configurations  as  an  ulterior  cause.  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart,  with  Messrs.  Warren  de  la  Kue  and  Loewy, 
by  laborious  researches  discovered  a  periodic  change  of 
584  days  in  the  sun  spots,  coincident  with  changes  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and  Venus.  It 
has  since  been  rendered  probable  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Kirkwood  and  others,  that  Schwabe's  eleven-year 
period  is  due  to  the  action  of  Mercury.  Several  other 
periods  of  more  or  less  importance  have  been  supposed  to 
exist,  but  the  subject  is  yet  open  to  much  more  inquiry. 

Integrated   Variations. 

In  considering  the  infinite  variety  of  modes  in  which 
one  effect  may  depend  upon  another,  we  must  set  apart  in 
a  distinct  class  those  which  arise  from  the  accumulated 
effects  of  a  constiintly  acting  cause.  When  water  runs  out 
of  a  cistern,  the  velocity  of  motion  depends,  according  to 
Torricelli  8  theorem,  on  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  above  the  vent ;  but  the  amount  of  water  which 
leaves  the  cistern  in  a  given  time  depends  upon  the 
aggregate  result  of  that  velocity,  and  is  only  to  be 
jLscertained  by  the  mathematical  process  of  integration. 
When  one  gravitating  body  falls  towards  another,  the 
force  of  gravity  varies  according  to  the  inverse  square 
of  the   distance  ;    to    obtain    the   velocity    produced   we 
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must  integrate  or  sum  the  effects  of  that  law ;  and  to 
obtain  the  space  passed  over  by  the  body  in  any  given 
time,  we  must  again  integrate  with  regard  to  the  variable 
velocity. 

In  periodic  variations  the  same  distinction  must  be 
drawn.  The  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays  at  any  place 
on  the  earth  varies  every  day  with  the  height  attained, 
and  is  greatest  about  noon;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  greatest  at  the  same  time. 
This  temperature  is  an  integrated  effect  of  the  sun's  heat- 
ing power,  and  as  long  as  the  sun  is  able  to  give  more 
heat  to  the  air  than  the  air  loses  in  any  other  way,  the 
temperature  continues  to  rise,  so  that  the  maximum  is 
deferred  until  about  3  p.m.  Similarly  the  hottest  day  of 
the  year  falls,  on  an  average,  about  one  month  later  than 
the  summer  solstice,  and  all  the  seasons  lag  about  a  month 
behind  the  motions  of  the  sun.  In  the  case  of  the  tides, 
too,  the  effect  of  the  sun's  or  moon's  attractive  power  is 
never  greatest  when  the  power  is  greatest ;  the  effect 
always  lags  more  or  less  behind  the  cause.  Yet  the  in- 
tervals between  the  successive  tides  are  exactly  equal,  in 
the  absence  of  disturbance,  to  the  intervals  between  the 
passage  of  the  sun  or  moon  across  the  meridian.  Thus 
the  principle  of  forced  vibrations  holds  true  of  all  such 
cases. 

In  periodic  phenomena,  however,  very  curious  results 
will  sometimes  follow  from  the  integration  of  effects.  If 
we  strike  a  pendulum,  and  then  repeat  the  stroke  time 
after  time  when  it  is  in  the  same  part  of  the  vibration, 
every  stroke  concurs  with  every  other  one  in  adding  to 
the  momentum,  and  we  can  thus  increase  the  extent  and 
violence  of  the  vibrations  to  any  degree.  We  can  stop 
the  pendulum  again  by  strokes  appUed  when  it  is  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  successive  effects  being 
added  together  will  soon  bring  it  to  rest.     Now  if  we 
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alter  the  intervals  of  the  strokes  so  that  each  two  suc- 
cessive strokes  act  in  opposite  manners  they  will  exactly 
neutralize  each  other,  and  the  energy  expended  will  be 
turned  into  heat  or  sound  at  the  point  of  percussion. 
Exactly  similar  effects  occur  in  all  cases  of  rhythmical 
motion.  If  the  musical  note  C  is  sounded  in  a  room  con- 
taining a  piano,  the  string  corresponding  to  it  will  be 
thrown  into  vibration,  because  every  successive  stroke  of 
the  air-waves  upon  the  string  finds  it  in  like  position  as 
regards  the  vibration,  and  thus  adds  to  its  energy  of 
motion.  But  the  other  strings  being  incapable  of  vibrating 
with  the  same  rapidity  are  struck  at  various  periods  of 
their  vibrations,  and  one  stroke  will  sooner  or  later  be 
opposed  by  one  contrary  in  effect.  All  phenomena  of 
resonance  arise  from  this  coincidence  in  time  of  undu- 
lation. The  air  in  a  pipe  closed  at  one  end,  and  about 
12  inches  in  length,  is  capable  of  vibrating  512  times  in 
a  second.  If,  then,  the  notQ  C  is  sounded  in  front  of  the 
open  end  of  the  pipe,  every  successive  vibration  of  the 
air  is  treasured  up  as  it  were  in  the  motion  of  the  air. 
In  a  pipe  of  different  length  the  pulses  of  air  would 
strike  each  other,  and  the  mechanical  energy  would  be 
transmuted  into  heat  and  become  no  longer  perceptible 
iXH  sound. 

These  accumulated  vibrations  may  sometimes  become  so 
intense  as  to  lead  to  unexpected  results.  A  glass  vessel 
if  touched  with  a  violin  bow  at  a  suitable  point  may  be 
fractured  with  the  excess  of  vibration.  In  the  same  way 
a  suspension  bridge  may  readily  be  broken  down  if  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  walk  across  it  in  steps  the  intervals  of 
which  happen  to  agree  with  the  intervals  of  vibration  of 
the  bridge  itself.  But  if  they  break  the  step  or  march 
with  very  different  time,  they  may  have  no  perceptible 
cfFect  upon  the  bridi^c.  In  fact  if  the  impulses  com- 
municated to  any  vibratiufjf  ImkIv  are  (exactly  synchronous 
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with  its  vibrations,  the  energy  of  those  vibrations  will  be 
unlimited,  and  may  fracture  any  body. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  will  happen  if  the  strokes  be 
not  exactly  at  the  same  intervals  as  the  vibrations  of  the 
body,  but,  say,  a  very  little  slower.  Then  a  succession  of 
strokes  will  meet  the  body  in  nearly  but  not  quite  the 
same  position,  and  their  effects  will  be  accumulated. 
Afterwards  the  strokes  will  begin  to  fall  when  the  body 
is  in  the  opposite  phase.  Thus  imagine  that  one  pen- 
dulum moving  exactly  from  one  extreme  point  to  another 
in  a  second,  should  be  struck  by  another  pendulum  which 
makes  6 1  beats  in  a  minute ;  then,  if  the  pendulums 
commence  together,  they  will  at  the  end  of  30^  beats  be 
moving  in  opposite  directions.  Hence  whatever  energy 
was  communicated  in  the  first  half  minute  will  be  neutra- 
lized by  the  opposite  effect  of  that  given  in  the  second 
half.  The  effect  of  the  strokes  of  the  second  pendulum 
will  therefore  be  alternately  to  increase  and  decrease  the 
vibrations  of  the  first,  so  that  a  new  kind  of  vibration  will 
be  produced  running  through  all  its  phases  in  61  seconds. 
An  effect  of  this  kind  was  actually  observed  by  EUicott, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  case  of  two  clocks y. 
He  found  that  through  the  wood-work  by  which  the 
clocks  were  connected  a  slight  impulse  was  transmitted, 
and  each  pendulum  alternately  lost  and  gained  momentum. 
Each  clock,  in  fact,  tended  to  stop  the  other  at  regular  in- 
terv'als,  and  in  the  intermediate  times  to  be  stopped  by 
the  other.  Many  of  the  most  important  disturbances  in 
the  planetary  system  depend  upon  the  same  principle ;  for 
if  one  planet  happens  always  to  pull  another  in  the  same 
direction  in  similar  parts  of  their  •  orbits,  the  effects,  how- 
ever slight,  will  be  accumulated,  and  a  disturbance  of  large 
ultimate  amount  and  of  long  period  will  be  produced.    The 

y  'Philosophical  Transactions'  (1739),  vol.  xli.  p.  126. 
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long  inequality  in  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is 
thus  due  to  the  fact  that  five  times  the  mean  motion  of 
Saturn  is  very  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  mean  motion  of 
Jupiter,  causing  a  coincidence  in  their  relative  positions 
and  disturbing  powers^ 

»  Grant's  '  History  of  Physical  Astronomy/  p.  59. 
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THEORY  OF  APPROXIMATION. 

In  order  that  we  may  gain  a  true  understanding  of  the 
kind,  degree,  and  value  of  the  knowledge  which  we  ac- 
quire by  experimental  investigation,  it  is  requisite  that 
we  should  be  fuUy  conscious  of  its  approximate  character. 
We  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  what  we  can  know 
and  cannot  know — between  the  questions  which  admit  of 
solution,  and  those  which  only  seem  to  be  solved.  Many 
persons  may  be  misled  by  the  expression  exact  science, 
and  may  think  that  the  knowledge  acquired  by  scientific 
methods  admits  of  our  reaching  absolutely  true  laws, 
exact  to  the  last  degree.  There  is  even  a  prevailing 
impression  that  when  once  mathematical  formulse  have 
been  successfully  applied  to  a  branch  of  science,  this  por- 
tion of  knowledge  assumes  a  new  nature,  and  admits  of 
reasoning  of  a  higher  character  than  those  sciences  which 
are  still  unmathematical. 

The  very  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  attained  in  the 
science  of  astronomy  gives  a  certain  plausibility  to  erro- 
neous notions  of  this  kind.  Some  persons  no  doubt  con- 
sider it  to  he  proved  that  planets  move  in  ellipses,  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  Kepler's  laws  hold  exactly  true ;  but 
there  is  a  double  error  in  any  such  notions.  In  the  first 
place,  Kepler's  laws  are  not  proved,  if  by  proof  we  mean 
certain  demonstration  of  their  exact  truth.  In  the  next 
place,  even  assuming  Kepler's  laws  to  be  exactly  true  in  a 
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theoretical  point  of  view,  the  planets  never  move  according 
to  those  laws.  Even  if  we  could  observe  the  motions  of  a 
planet,  of  a  perfect  globular  form,  free  from  all  perturbing 
or  retarding  forces,  we  could  never  perfectly  prove  that  it 
moved  in  an  ellipse.  To  prove  the  elliptical  form  we 
should  have  to  measure  infinitely  small  angles,  and  in- 
finitely small  fractions  of  a  second ;  we  should  have  to 
perform  impossibilities.  All  we  can  do  is  to  show  that 
the  motion  of  an  unpertmrbed  planet  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  more  nearly  the 
more  accurately  our  observations  are  made.  But  if  we  go 
on  to  assert  that  the  path  is  an  ellipse  we  pass  beyond 
our  data,  and  make  an  assumption  which  may  be  more  or 
less  probable,  but  cannot  be  proved,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
that  term. 

But,  secondly,  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  planet  does  move 
in  a  perfect  ellipse,  or  manifest  the  truth  of  Kepler  s  laws 
exactly.  The  very  law  of  gravity  prevents  its  own  results 
from  being  clearly  exhibited,  because  the  mutual  pertmr- 
bations  of  the  planets  distort  the  elliptical  paths.  Those 
laws  again  hold  exactly  true  only  of  infinitely  small 
planetary  bodies,  and  when  two  great  globes,  like  the  sun 
and  Jupiter,  attract  each  other,  the  law  must  be  modified. 
The  periodic  time  is  then  shortened  in  the  ratio  of  the 
square  root  of  the  number  expressing  the  sun's  mass,  to 
that  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  masses  of 
the  sun  and  planet,  as  was  shown  by  Newton^.  Even  at 
the  present  day  discrepancies  exist  between  the  observed 
dimensions  of  the  planet's  orbits  and  their  theoretical 
magnitudes,  after  making  allowance  for  all  disturbing 
causes *\  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  certain  in  scientific 
method  than  that  approximate  coincidonce  cim  alone  be 
exi>e<:*ted.     In   the   nieasurenient   of  continuous  quantity 

»  'Principia,'  hk.  III.  Prop.  15. 

*'  Sec  Ijocky<T*s  'Lessons  in  Klonirntary  Astronomy,'  p.  301. 
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perfect  correspondence   must  be   purely  accidental,  and 
should  give  rise  to  suspicion  rather  than  to  satisfaction. 

One  remarkable  result  of  the  approximate  character  of 
our  observations  is  that  we  never  could  prove  the  existence 
of  perfectly  circular  or  parabolic  movement,  even  if  it 
existed.  The  circle  is  a  singular  case  of  the  ellipse,  for 
which  the  eccentricity  is  zero ;  it  is  infinitely  improbable 
than  any  planet,  even  if  undisturbed  by  other  bodies, 
should  have  a  circle  for  its  orbit ;  but  if  the  orbit  were 
a  circle  we  could  never  prove  the  entire  absence  of  ec- 
centricity. All  that  we  could  do  would  be  to  declare  the 
divergence  from  the  circular  form  to  be  inappreciable. 
Delambre  was  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  ellipticity 
in  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  s  first  satellite,  but  he  could  only 
infer  that  the  orbit  was  nearly  circular.  The  parabola  is 
the  singular  limit  between  the  elUpse  and  the  hyperbola. 
As  there  are  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  comets,  so  we  might 
conceive  the  existence  of  a  parabolic  comet.  Indeed  if  an 
imdisturbed  comet  fell  towards  the  sun  from  an  infinite 
distance  it  would  move  in  a  parabola ;  but  we  could  never 
prove  that  it  so  moved. 

Substitution  of  Simple  Hypotheses. 

In  truth  men  never  can  solve  problems  fulfilling  the 
complex  circumstances  of  nature.     All  laws  and  explana- 
tions are  in  a  certain  sense  hypothetical,  and  apply  exactly 
to  nothing  which  we  can  know  to  exist.     In  place  of  the 
actual  objects  which  we  see  and  feel,  the  mathematician 
invariably   substitutes   imaginary  objects,   only  partially 
resembling  those   represented,   but  so  devised   that  the 
discrepancies  may  not  be  of  an  amount  to  alter  seriously 
the  character  of  the  solution.     When  we  probe  the  matter 
to  the  bottom  physical  astronomy  is  as  hypothetical  as 
Euclid's  elements.      There  may  exist  in  nature  perfect 
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straight  lines,  triangles,  circles,  and  other  regular  geo- 
metrical figures ;  to  our  science  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  they  do  or  do  not  exist,  because  in  any 
case  they  must  be  beyond  our  powers  of  appreciation.  If 
we  submitted  a  perfect  circle  to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny 
and  measurement,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  discover 
whether  it  were  perfect  or  not.  Nevertheless  in  geometry 
we  argue  concerning  perfect  rectilineal  figures  and  ciures, 
and  the  conclusions  apply  to  existing  objects  so  far  as  we 
can  assure  ourselves  that  they  agree  with  the  hypothetical 
conditions  of  our  reasoning.  Now  this  is  in  reality  all  that 
we  can  do  in  the  most  perfect  of  the  sciences  of  nature. 

Doubtless  in  astronomy  we  meet  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  actual  conditions.  The  law  of  gravity  is 
not  a  complex  one  in  itself,  and  we  believe  it  with  much 
probability  to  be  exactly  true ;  but  we  cannot  calculate 
out  in  any  one  case  its  accurate  results.  The  law  asserts 
that  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every 
other  particle,  with  a  force  depending  on  the  masses  of  the 
particles  and  their  distance.  We  cannot  then  know  the 
force  acting  on  any  one  particle  unless  we  know  the  masses 
and  distances  and  positions  of  all  the  other  particles  in  the 
universe.  The  physical  astronomer  has  from  the  first 
made  a  sweeping  assumption,  namely,  that  all  the  other 
millions  of  existing  systems  exert  no  perturbing  effects  in 
our  planetary  system,  that  is  to  say,  no  effects  in  the  least 
appreciable.  Thus  the  problem  becomes  at  once  hypo- 
thetical, because  there  is  little  doubt  that  gravitation  be- 
tween our  sun  and  planets  and  other  systems  must  exist 
in  some  degree.  But  even  when  they  consider  the  re- 
lations of  our  planetary  bodies  inti^r  si\  all  their  processes 
are  grossly  approximative.  In  the  first  })lace  they  assume 
that  each  of  the  planels  is  a  perfect  ellipsoid,  with  a 
smooth  surface  and  a  honiowneous  interior.  That  this 
a.s6umption   is   untrue   every  mountain  and  valley,  every 
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are  indefinitely  more  numerous  and  complex  than  the 
few  larger  terms  which  are  retained.  All  then  is  merely 
approximate. 

Concerning  other  branches  of  physical  science  the  same 
genersJ  statements  are  even  more  evidently  true.  We 
speak  and  calculate  about  inflexible  bars,  inextensible 
lines^  heavy  points,  homogeneous  substances,  uniform 
spheres,  perfect  fluids  and  gases,  and  we  deduce  an  infinite 
number  of  beautiful  theorems ;  but  all  is  hypothetical. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  inflexible  bar,  an  inextensible 
line,  nor  any  one  of  the  other  perfect  objects  of  mechanical 
science;  they  are  to  be  classed  with  those  other  almost 
mythical  existences,  the  straight  line,  triangle,  circle, 
rectangle,  &c.,  about  which  Euclid  so  freely  discoursed. 
Take  the  simplest  operation  considered  in  statics — the  use 
of  a  crowbar  in  raising  a  heavy  stone,  and  we  shall  find, 
as  Thomson  and  Tait  have  pomted  out,  that  we  neglect 
far  more  than  we  observe^.  If  we  suppose  the  bar  to  be 
quite  rigid,  the  fulcrum  and  stone  perfectly  hard,  and  the 
f>oints  of  contact  real  points,  we  might  give  the  true  re- 
lation of  the  forces.  But  in  reality  the  bar  must  bend, 
and  the  extension  and  compression  of  difierent  parts  in- 
volve us  in  difficulties.  Even  if  the  bar  be  homogeneous 
in  all  its  parts,  there  is  no  mathematical  theory  capable  of 
detennining  with  accuracy  all  that  g(jes  on ;  if,  as  is  in- 
finitely more  probable,  the  bar  is  not  homogeneous,  the 
complete  solution  wiU  be  indefinitely  more  complicated, 
l)ut  hardly  more  hopeless.  No  sooner  had  we  determined 
the  change  of  form  according  Xa)  simple  mechanical  prin- 
eij»leH,  than  we  should  discover  the  interference  of  thermo- 
dynamic principles.  Compression  produces  heat  and 
extension  cold,  and  thus  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
are  modified  throughout.  In  attemi)ting  a  fourth  ap- 
proximation we  should  have  to  allow  for  the  conduction 

^  'Treatise  on  Natunil  l'lill<  s<»|»liv,'  vol.  i.  pp.  337.  &c. 
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of  heat  from  one  part  of  the  bar  to  another.  All  these 
effects  are  utterly  inappreciable  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  if  the  bar  be  a  good  stout  one  ;  but  in  a  theoretical 
point  of  view  they  entirely  prevent  our  saying  that  we 
have  solved  a  natural  problem.  The  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  even  when  aided  by  the  wonderful  powere 
of  abbreviation  conferred  by  analytical  methods,  are  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  complications  of  any  one  real  pro- 
blem. And  had  we  exhausted  all  the  known  phenomena 
of  a  mechanical  problem,  how  can  we  tell  that  hidden 
phenomena,  as  yet  undetected,  do  not  intervene  in  the 
commonest  actions.  It  is  plain  that  no  phenomenon 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  senses  unless  it  possesses 
a  certain  momentum  or  magnitude  capable  of  irritating 
the  appropriate  nerves.  There  may  then,  and,  in  fisurt, 
must  be  indefinite  worlds  of  phenomena  too  slight  to  rise 
within  the  scope  of  our  consciousness. 

All  the  instruments  with  which  we  perform  our  measure- 
ments are  fallible  and  faulty.  We  assume  that  a  plumb- 
line  gives  a  perfectly  vertical  line  ;  but  this  is  never  true 
in  an  absolute  sense,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  mountains 
and  other  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  an 
accurate  trigonometrical  survey,  the  divergencies  of  the 
plumb-line  must  be  approximately  determined  and  allowed 
for®.  We  assume  a  surface  of  mercury  to  be  perfectiy 
plane,  but  even  in  the  breadth  of  5  inches  there  is  a  cal- 
culable divergence  fioni  a  true  plane  of  about  one  ten- 
millionth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  this  surface  further  diverges 
from  true  horizontality  as  the  plumb-line  does  from  true 
verticality.  That  most  perfect  instrument,  the  pendulum, 
is  not  even  theoretically  perfect,  except  for  infinitely 
small  arcs,  and  the  delicate  experiments  performed  with 
the  torsion  balance  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
force  of  torsion  of  a  wire  is  proportional  to  the  angle  of 

'  Pratt,  *  Philosophical  Transactions,*  vol.  cxlvi.  p.  31. 
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torsion,  which  is  again  only  true  for  infinitely  small 
angles^ 

We  need  to  take  great  care  that  in  simplifying  a 
problem  we  do  not  overlook  some  circumstance  which 
from  peculiar  mathematical  conditions  is  of  importance. 
Thus  in  experiments  upon  the  density  of  the  earth  we 
may  treat  irregularities  of  its  contour  as  producing  in- 
considerable effects.  But  a  like  assumption  must  not  be 
made  concerning  irregularities  in  the  strata  of  the  earth 
at  a  short  distance  below  the  point  of  experiment  P. 

Such  is  the  purely  approximate  character  of  all  our 
operations  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  theo- 
retically worse  method  giving  truer  results  than  the  theo- 
retically perfect  method.  The  common  pendulum  which 
is  not  isochronous  is  better  for  practical  purposes  than  the 
cycloidal  pendulum  which  is  isochronous  in  theory,  but 
subject  to  mechanical  diflSculties.  The  spherical  form  is 
not  the  correct  form  for  a  speculum  or  lense,  but  it  differs 
so  slightly  from  the  true  form,  and  is  so  much  more  easily 
produced  mechanically,  that  it  is  generally  best  to  rest 
content  with  the  spherical  surface.  Even  in  a  six-feet 
mirror  the  difference  between  the  parabola  and  the  sphere 

Is  only  about  of  an  inch,  a  tliickness  which  would 

•^  10,000  ' 

Ije  taken  off  in  a  few  rubs  of  the  polisher.  Watts' 
ingenious  parallel  motion  was  intended  to  protluce  recti- 
linear movement  of  the  piston  rod.  In  reality  the  motion 
was  always  cur\'ilinear,  but  a  certain  part  of  the  curve 
a[)pr<)ximated  sufficiently  for  his  purposes  to  a  straight 
line*. 

Ajjprox'nnation  to  Exuct   Lairs. 

Though  we  C4U1  never  prove  any  numerical  law  with 
ptTfect  accuracy,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 

'  liiiily,  *  Memoirs  of  th<«  Royal  Astronomical  Soci«iT.'  *«>  xiv,  p.  99^ 
-  Airy,  I^liilosophical  Tnins^u'tionH/  vol.  cxl*^ 
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that  there  is  anv  inexactness  in  the  laws  of  nature.  We 
may  even  discover  a  law  which  we  believe  to  represent 
the  action  of  forces  with  perfect  exactness.  The  mind 
may  seem  to  pass  in  advance  of  its  data^  and  choose  out 
certain  numerical  results  as  absolutely  true.  We  can 
never  really  pass  beyond  our  data,  and  so  far  as  assump- 
tion enters  in,  so  far  want  of  certainty  will  attach  to  our 
conclusions ;  nevertheless  we  may  in  many  cases  rightly 
prefer  a  probable  assumption  of  a  precise  law  to  numerical 
results,  which  are  at  the  best  only  approximative.  We 
must  accordingly  draw  a  strong  distinction  between  the 
laws  of  nature  w^hich  we  believe  to  be  accurately  stated  in 
our  formulas,  and  those  to  which  our  statements  only 
make  an  approximation,  so  that  at  a  futiure  time  the  law 
will  be  differently  stated. 

The    law    of   gravitation    is    expressed    in   the  fonn 

IVFin 

F  =  -jjr,  meaning  that  gravity  is  proportional  directly  to 

the  product  of  the  gravitating  masses,  and  indirectly  to  the 
square  of  their  distance.  The  latent  heat  of  steam,  again, 
is  expressed  by  the  equation  log  F  =  a  -f  6a'  +  eft 
in  which  are  five  quantities  a,  6,  c,  a,  jS,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment.  Now  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  progi'ess  of  science  the  law  of  giavity 
will  remain  entirely  unaltered,  and  the  only  effect  of 
further  inquiry  wdll  be  to  render  it  a  more  and  more 
probable  expression  of  the  absolute  trutL  The  law  of 
tlie  latont  heat  of  steam,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
modified  by  every  new  series  of  experiments,  and  it  may 
not  improbably  be  shown  that  the  assumed  law  can  never 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

Philosophers  have  by  no  means  always  supposed  that 
the  law  of  gravity  was  exactly  true.  Newton,  though  he 
had  the  highest  confidence  in  its  truth,  admitted  that 
there  were   motions  in  the  planetary  system  which  he 
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could  not  reconcile  with  the  law.  Euler  and  Clairaut 
who  were,  with  D'Alembert,  the  first  to  apply  the  full 
powers  of  mathematical  analysis  to  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion as  explaining  the  perturbations  of  the  planets,  did 
not  treat  the  law  as  sufficiently  established  to  attribute 
all  discrepancies  to  the  errors  of  calculation  and  obser- 
vation. In  short,  they  did  not  feel  certain  that  the  force 
of  gravity  exactly  obeyed  the  well  known  rule.  The 
law  might  have  involved  other  powers  of  the  distance. 
It  might  have  been  expressed,  for  example,  in  the  form 

and  the  coefficients  a  and  e  might  have  been  so  small 
that  those  terms  would  only  become  apparent  in  very 
accurate  comparisons  with  fact.  Attempts  have  been 
miade  from  time  to  time  to  account  for  difficulties,  by 
attributing  value  to  such  neglected  terms.  Gauss  at 
one  time  thought  that  the  even  more  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  gravity,  that  the  force  is  dependent  only  on 
mass  and  distance,  might  not  be  exactly  true,  and  he 
undertook  acciuate  pendulum  experiments  to  test  this 
opinion.  Only  as  these  repeated  doubts  have  been  time 
after  time  resolved  in  favoiu"  of  the  law  of  Newton,  has  it 
been  assumed  as  precisely  correct.  But  this  belief  does  not 
rest  on  experiment  or  observation  only.  The  calculations 
of  physical  astronomy,  however  accurate,  could  never  show 
that  the  other  terms  of  the  above  general  expression  were 
al>8olutely  devoid  of  value.  It  could  only  be  shown  that 
they  had  such  slight  value  as  never  to  become  apparent. 

There  are,  however,  other  theoretical  reasons  why  the 
hiw  is  probably  comj^lete  and  true  as  commonly  stated. 
Whatever  influence  or  power  sj»reads  from  a  pointy  and 
expan<l8  uniformly  through  space,  will  doubt 
vcrsely  in  intensity  as  the  square  of  the  dis 
iK'cause  the  area  over  which  it  is  spread  il 
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square  of  the  radius.  This  part  of  the  law  of  gravity 
may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  properties  of  space,  and 
there  is  a  perfect  analogy  in  this  respect  between  gravity 
and  all  other  emanating  forces  or  substances,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  a  most  comprehensive  and  clear  manner  by  Keill^ 
Thus  the  undulations  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  electricity  or  magnetism  obey  the  very  same  law 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  If  the  molecules  of  a  gas  or 
the  particles  of  matter  constituting  odour  were  to  start 
from  a  point  and  move  from  it  in  straight  lines  uniformly, 
their  distances  would  increase  and  their  density  decrease 
according  to  the  same  principles. 

The  other  known  laws  of  nature  stand  in  a  precisely 
similar  position.  Dalton's  laws  of  definite  combining 
proportions  never  have  been,  and  never  can  be  exactly 
proved ;  but  chemists  having  shown,  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  approximation,  that  all  the  more  common 
elements  combine  together  as  if  each  element  had 
atoms  of  an  invariable  mass,  assume  that  this  is  ex- 
actly true.  They  go  even  fvuther.  Prout  pointed  out 
in  1815  that  the  equivalent  weights  of  the  elements 
appeared  to  be  simple  commensurable  numbers;  and 
Dumas,  Pelouze,  Marignac,  Erdmann,  Stas,  and  others 
have  gradually  rendered  it  likely  that  the  atomic  weights 
of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and 
silver,  are  in  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  i,  12,  16,  14, 
35*5,  and  108.  Chemists  then  step  beyond  their  data; 
they  throw  aside  their  actual  experimental  numbers,  and 
assume  that  the  true  ratios  are  not  those  exactly  indicated 
by  any  weighings,  but  the  simjJe  ratios  of  these  numbers. 
They  boldly  assume  that  the  discrepancies  are  due  to 
experimental  errors,  and  they  are  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  more  elaborate  and  skilful  the  researches  on  the 
subject,   the   more   nearly  their  assumption   is  verified. 

'»  *  An  Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy/  3rd.  edit.,  1733,  p.  5. 
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Potassium  is  the  only  element  whose  atomic  weight  has 
been  determined  with  *  great  care,  but  which  has  not 
shown  an  approach  to  a  simple  ratio  with  the  other  ele- 
ments. This  exception  may  be  due  to  some  unsuspected 
cause  of  error '.  A  similar  assumption  is  also  made  in  the 
law  of  definite  combining  volumes  of  gases,  and  Sir  B.  C. 
Brodie  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  line  of  argument  by 
which  the  chemist,  observing  that  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  law  and  fact  are  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
mental error,  assumes  that  they  are  due  to  error^, 

Faraday,  in  one  of  his  researches,  expressly  makes  an 
assiunption  of  the  same  kind.  Having  shown,  with  some 
degree  of  experimental  precision,  that  there  exists  a  simple 
proportion  between  quantities  of  electrical  energy  and  the 
quantities  of  chemical  substances  which  it  can  decompose, 
so  that  for  every  atom  dissolved  in  the  battery  cell  an 
atom  ought  theoretically,  that  is  without  regard  to  dissi- 
pation of  some  of  the  energy,  to  be  decomposed  in  the 
electrolytic  cell,  he  does  not  stop  at  his  numerical  results. 
*  I  have  not  hesitated,'  he  says,  *  to  apply  the  more  strict 
results  of  chemical  analysis  to  correct  the  numbers  ob- 
tained 118  electrolytic  results.  This,  it  is  evident,  may  be 
done  in  a  great  number  of  cases  i,  without  using  too  much 
liberty  towards  the  due  severity  of  scientific  research.' 

The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  itself,  one  of  the 
widest  of  all  physical  generalizations,  must  rest  upon  the 
Siune  footing.  The  most  that  we  can  do  ])y  experiment  is 
to  show  that  the  energy  entering  into  any  experimental 
combination  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  what  comes  out  of 
it,  and  more  nearly  so  the  more  accurately  we  perform  all 
the  measurements.  Absolute  equality  is  always  a  matter 
of  assumption.  We  cannot  even  prove  the  indestructibility 

'   WuttH,  'Dictionary  of  C'lieinistrv,'  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

^  •  Pliilosophical  Traiisiictions,'  (1866)  vol.  clvi.  p.  809. 

•  *  Experimental  RcHearclit's  in  Electricity,'  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
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of  matter ;  for  were  an  exceedingly  minute  fraction  of 
existing  matter  to  vanish  in  any  experiment,  say  one 
part  in  ten  millions,  we  could  never  detect  the  loss. 

Successive  Approximations  to  Natural  Conditions. 

When  we  examine  the  history  of  scientific  problems,  we 
find  that  one  man  or  one  generation  is  usually  able  to 
make  but  a  single  step  at  a  time.  A  problem  is  always 
solved  for  the  first  time  by  making  some  bold  hypothetical 
simplification,  upon  which  the  next  investigator  makes 
hypothetical  modifications  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
truth.  Errors  are  successively  pointed  out  in  previous 
solutions,  until  at  last  there  might  seem  little  more  to  be 
desired.  Careful  examination,  however,  will  show  that  an 
indefinite  series  of  minor  inaccuracies  remain  to  be  cor- 
rected and  explained,  were  our  powers  of  reasoning  suffi- 
ciently great,  and  the  purpose  adequate  in  importance. 

Newton's   successful  solution   of  the   problem   of  the 
planetary  movements  entirely  depended  at  first  upon  a 
great  but  hypothetical  simplification.     The  law  of  gravity 
only  applies  directly  to  two  infinitely  small  particles,  so 
that  when  we  deal  with  vast  globes  like  the  earth,  Jupiter, 
or  the  sun,  we  have  an  immense  aggregate  of  separate 
attractions  to  deal  with,  and  the  law  of  the  aggr^te 
need  not  coincide  with  the  law  of  the  elementary  particles. 
But  Newton,  by  a  great  effort  of  mathematical  reasoning, 
was   able   to   show    that    two   homogeneous  spheres  of 
matter  act  as  if  the  whole  of  their  masses  were  concen- 
trated  at  the  centres;  in  short,  that  such  spheres  are 
aggregates  which  manifest  the  simple  law  of  gravity  or 
are  centrobaric  bodies  (vol.  i.  p.  423).     He  was  then  able 
with  comparative  ease  to  calculate  the  motions  of  the 
planets  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  spheres,  and  to 
show  that  the  results  roughly  agreed  with  observation. 
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Newton,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  could 
make  two  great  steps  at  once.  He  did  not  rest  contented 
with  the  spherical  hypothesis ;  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  earth  was  really  a  spheroid  with  a  protuberance 
around  the  equator,  he  proceeded  to  a  second  approxima- 
tion, and  proved  that  the  attraction  of  the  protuberant 
matter  upon  the  moon  accounted  for  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  led  to  various  complicated  eflfects.  But, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned  (vol.  ii.  p.  76),  even  the 
spheroidal  hypothesis  is  far  from  the  truth.  It  takes  no 
account  of  the  irregularities  of  surface,  the  great  protu- 
berance of  land,  for  instance,  in  Central  Asia  and  South 
America,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantia 

To  determine  the  law  according  to  which  a  projectile, 
such  as  a  cannon  ball,  moves  through  the  resisting  atmo- 
sphere is  a  problem  very  imperfectly  solved  at  the  present 
day,  but  in  which  many  successive  advances  have  been 
made.  So  little  was  known  concerning  the  subject  three 
or  four  centuries  ago  that  a  cannon  ball  was  supposed  to 
move  at  first  in  a  straight  line,  and  only  after  a  time  to 
l>e  deflected  into  a  curve.  Tartaglia  ventured  to  maintain 
that  the  path  was  curved  throughout,  as  by  the  principle 
of  continuity  it  should  be  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  Galileo  was 
required  to  prove  this  opinion,  and  to  show  that  the  curve 
was  approximately  a  parabola.  It  is  only,  however,  under 
several  forced  hypotheses  that  we  can  assert  the  path  of  a 
projectile  to  be  truly  a  parabola :  the  path  must  be  tlirough 
a  perfect  vacuum,  where  there  Is  no  resisting  medium  of 
any  kind ;  the  force  of  gravity  must  be  equal  and  act  in 
pandlel  lines ;  and  the  moving  body  must  be  either  a 
mere  [)oint,  or  a  ])erfect  centrobaric  body,  that  is  a  body 
jM>sseesing  a  definite  centre  of  gravity.  None  of  these 
conditions  can  be  really  fulfilled  in  practice.  The  next 
great  step  in  the  problem  was  made  ])y  Newton  and 
Iluyghens,  the   latter  of  whom   {inserted   that  the  atmo- 
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sphere  would  offer  a  resistance  proportional  to  the  velodty 
of  the  moving  body,  and  concluded  that  the  path  would 
have  in  consequence  a  logarithmic  character.  Newton 
investigated  in  a  general  manner  the  subject  of  resifiting 
media,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  resistance  was 
more  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
The  subject  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  BemouiUi, 
who  pointed  out  the  enormous  resistance  of  the  air  in 
cases  of  rapid  movement,  and  calculated  that  a  cannon  ball, 
if  fired  vertically  in  a  vacuum,  would  rise  eight  times  as 
high  as  in  the  atmosphere.  In  more  recent  times  an 
immense  amount  both  of  theoretical  and  experimental  in- 
vestigation has  been  spent  upon  the  subject,  since  it  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  art  of  war.  Successive 
approximations  to  the  true  law  have  been  made,  but 
nothing  like  a  complete  and  final  solution  has  been 
achieved  or  even  hoped  for™. 

It  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  the  earliest  experi- 
menters in  any  branch  of  science  will  overlook  corrections 
which  afterwards  become  most  apparent.  The  Arabian 
astronomers  determined  the  meridian  by  taking  the 
middle  point  between  the  places  of  the  sun  when  at 
equal  altitudes  on  the  same  day.  They  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  sun  has  its  own  motion  among  the  stars 
in  the  time  intervening  between  the  observations.  Newton 
thought  that  the  mutual  disturbances  of  the  planets  might 
be  disregarded,  excepting  perhaps  the  effect  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  greater  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  near 
their  conjunction  ".  The  expansion  of  quicksilver  was  long 
used  as  the  measure  of  temperature,  in  ignorance  or  dis- 
regard of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  expansion  increases 
with  the  temperature.  Rumford,  in  the  first  experiment 
leading  to  a  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 

™  Huttou's  *  Mathematical  Dictionary,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  287-292. 
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heat,  disregarded  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  box  containing 
the  water  heated  and  by  other  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
otherwise  he  would  in  Dr.  Joule's  opinion,  have  come 
nearly  to  the  correct  result. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  the  number  of  causes  of  error 
which  enter  into  even  the  simplest  experiment,  when  we 
strive  to  attain  the  most  rigid  accuracy.  Thus  we  cannot 
perform  the  simple  experiment  of  compressing  a  portion 
of  gas  in  a  bent  tube  by  a  column  of  mercury,  in  order  to 
test  the  truth  of  Boyle's  Law,  without  paying  regard  to, — 
( I )  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which  are  com- 
municated to  the  gas  through  the  mercury;  (2)  the 
compressibility  of  mercury,  which  causes  the  column  of 
mercury  to  vary  in  density ;  (3)  the  temperature  of  the 
mercury  throughout  the  column  ;  (4)  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  which  is  wath  difficulty  maintained  invariable  ; 
(5)  the  expansion  of  the  glass  tube  containing  the  gas, 
Although  Regnault  took  all  these  circumstances  into  ac- 
coimt  in  his  accurate  examination  of  the  law  <>,  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  exhausted  the  sources  of 
inaccuracy. 

All  the  earlier  investigations  concerning  the  nature  of 
waves  in  elastic  media  proceeded  upon  the  assiunption 
that  waves  of  different  length  would  travel  with  equal 
speed.  Newton's  theory  of  sound  had  led  him  to  this 
conclusion,  and  experiment,  or  indeed  the  commonest 
observations  (see  vol.  i.  p.  344)  had  sufficiently  verified  the 
inference.  When  the  undulatory  theory  came  to  be 
applied  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  light,  a  great  difficulty  was  encountered. 
The  angle  at  which  a  ray  of  light  is  refracted  in  entering 
a  cl(»nser  medium  depends,  according  to  that  theory,  on  the 
velocity  with  which  the  wave  travels,  so  that  if  all  waves 
of  light  were  to  travel  with  (^cjual  velocity  in  the  same 

*'  Jamin,  *  Cours  tic  Physique,'  vol.  i.  pp.  282-3 
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medium,  the  dispersion  of  mixed  light  by  the  prism  and 
the   production  of  the   spectrum  could  not   take   place. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  were  thus  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  theory.      The  great  French  mathema- 
tician,  Caucliy,   first  pointed  out  the  true  explanation, 
namely   that   all   previous  investigators   had    made   an 
arbitrary   assumption   for   the   sake   of   simplifying  the 
calculations.      They  had  assumed  that  the  particles  of 
the  vibrating   medium   are   so  close   together    that  the 
intervals    are    quite   inconsiderable   compared   with  the 
length  of  the  wave,   or  in  other  terms  infinitely  small. 
Tliis  hypothesis  happened  to  be  approximately  true  in  the 
case  of  air,  so  that  no  error  was  discovered  in  experiments 
on  sound.     Had  it  not  been  so,  the  earlier  analysts  would 
probably  have  failed  to  give  any  solution,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  subject  might  have  been  retarded.     Cauchy 
was  able  to  make  a  new  approximation  to  truth  under 
the  more  difficult   supposition,  that  the  particles  of  the 
vibrating  medium  are  situated  at  considerable  distances, 
and  act  and  react  upon  the  neighbouring  particles  by 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces.     To  calculate  the  rate  of 
propagation  of  a  disturbance  in  such  a  medium  is  a  work 
of  excessive   difficulty.      The   complete   solution   of  the 
problem  appears  indeed  to  be  beyond  human  power,  so 
that  we  must  be  content,  as  in  the  case  of  the  planetary 
motions,  to  look  forward  to  successive   approximations. 
All  that  Cauchy  could  do  was  to  show  that  certain  mathe- 
matical terms  or  quantities,  neglected  in  previous  theories, 
became  of  considerable  amount  under  the  new  conditions 
of  the  problem,  so  that  there  will  exist  a  relation  between 
the  length  of  the  wave,  and  the  velocity  at  which  it 
travels.     To  remove,  then,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  a  new  approach  to  pro- 
bable conditions  was  needed  P. 

P  Lloyd's  'Lectures  on  the  Wave  Tlieory/  pp.  22,  23. 
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In  a  similar  manner  Fourier's  theory  of  the  conduction 
and  radiation  of  heat  was  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  passing  along  any  line  is  simply  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature.  But  it 
has  since  been  shown  by  Forbes  that  the  conductivity  of  a 
body  diminishes  as  it«  temperature  increases.  All  the 
details  of  Fourier's  solution  therefore  require  modification, 
and  the  results  are  in  the  meantime  to  be  regarded  as 
only  approximately  true  *>. 

We  ought  to  distinguish  between  those  problems. which 
are  physically  and  those  which  are  merely  mathematically 
incomplete.  In  the  latter  case  the  physical  law  is  cor- 
rectly seized,  but  the  mathematician  neglects,  or  is  more 
often  imable  to  follow  out  the  law  in  all  its  results.  The  law 
of  gravitation  and  the  principles  of  harmonic  or  undula- 
tory  movement,  even  supposing  the  data  to  be  correct, 
can  never  be  followed  into  all  their  ultimate  results. 
Dr.  Young  explained  the  production  of  Newton's  rings  by 
supposing  that  the  rays  reflected  from  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  a  thin  film  of  a  certain  thickness  were  in 
opposite  phases,  and  thus  neutralized  each  other.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  as  the  light  reflected  from  the 
nearer  surface  must  be  undoubtedly  a  little  brighter  than 
that  from  the  further  surface,  the  two  rays  ought  not  to 
neutralize  each  other  so  completely  as  they  are  observed 
to  do.  It  was  finally  shown  by  Poisson  that  the  dis- 
crepancy arose  only  from  incomplete  solution  of  the 
problem  ;  for  the  light  which  has  once  got  into  the  film 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  reflected  backwards  and 
forwards  ad  iujiititum;  and  if  we  follow  out  this  course  of 
the  light  by  a  perfect  mathematical  analysis,  absolute  dark- 
ness may  be  shown  to  result  from  the  interference  of  the 
niys  *■.     In  such  a  case  ius  this  we  used  no  physical  laws 

1  Tait'H  *  Thermodynamics,'  p.  lo. 
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but  those  of  reflection  and  refraction,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty consisted  in  developing  their  fiill  consequencea 

There  is  one  instructive  result  of  the  theory  of  error 
which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  namely  that  when 
a  large  variable  error  is  combined  with  a  small  variable 
error,  the  uncertainty  of  the  final  result,  as  measured  by 
its  probable  error,  is  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  the  small 
variable  error  ^     Accordingly  our  efforts  at  accuracy  must 
be  devoted  to  the  sources  of  error  in  the  order  of  their 
magnitude.     There  is  no  use  in  making  instruments  to 
measure  the  heat  of  the   sun  with  the  last  degree  of 
accuracy,  when  the  varying  transparency  of  the   atmo- 
sphere produces  uncertainties  of  far  greater  amount.     It 
is  needless  to  observe  a  comet  or  other  heavenly  body  with 
the  very  finest  instruments  if  it  appears  low  down  on  the 
horizon,  where  the  atmospheric  refraction  is  not  accurately 
determinate.     In  short,  minuter  vaHahle  sources  of  error 
may  be  entirely  neglected,  so  long  as  those  of  a  consider- 
ably greater  amount  remain  beyond  our  powers  of  correc- 
tion. 

Discovery  of  Ilypothetically  Sim'ple  Laws. 

In  some  branches  of  science  we  meet  with  natural  laws 
of  a  simple  character  which  are  in  a  certain  point  of  view 
exactly  true  and  yet  can  never  be  manifested  as  exactly 
true  in  natural  phenomena.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
laws  concerning  what  is  called  a  perfect  gas.  The  gaseous 
state  of  matter  is  that  in  which  the  general  properties  of 
matter  are  exhibited  in  the  simplest  and  most  general 
manner.  There  is  much  advantage  accordingly  in  ap- 
proaching the  question  of  molecular  mechanics  from  this 
side.  But  when  we  ask  the  question — What  is  a  gas? 
the  answer  must  be  a  hypothetical  one.     Finding  that 

■  Airy,  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  (1856)  vol.  cxlvi.  p.  324. 
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gases  nearly  obey  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Marriotte  ;  that 
they  nearly  expand  by  heat  at  the  uniform  rate  of  one 
part  in  272*9  of  their  volume  at  0°  for  each  degree  centi- 
grade ;  and  that  they  more  nearly  fulfil  these  conditions 
the  more  distant  the  point  of  temperature  at  which  we 
examine  them  from  the  liquefying  point,  we  pass  by  the 
principle  of  continuity  to  the  conception  of  a  perfect  gas. 
Such  a  gas  would  probably  consist  of  atoms  of  matter  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  exert  no  attrac- 
tive forces  upon  each  other ;  but  for  this  condition  to  be 
exactly  fulfilled  the  distances  must  be  infinite,  so  that  an 
absolutely  perfect  gas  cannot  exist.  But  the  perfect  gas 
is  not  merely  a  limit  to  which  we  may  approach,  it  is  a 
limit  passed  by  at  least  one  real  gas.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Despretz,  Pouillet,  Dulong,  Arago,  and  finally  Regnault, 
that  all  gases  diverge  from  the  Boylean  law,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  density  of  the  gas  increases  in  a  somewhat 
greater  ratio  than  the  pressure,  indicating  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  molecules  to  approximate  of  their  own  accord, 
and  condense  into  liquid.  In  the  more  condensible  gases 
such  as  sulphiu-ous  acid,  ammonia,  and  cyanogen,  this 
tendency  is  strongly  apparent  near  the  liquefying  point 
Hydrogen  on  the  contrary  diverges  from  the  law  of  a 
perfect  gas  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  the  density 
increases  less  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  \  This  is  a 
singular  exception,  the  bearing  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
comprehend. 

All  gases  diverge  again  from  the  law  of  uniform  ex- 
pansion by  heat,  but  the  divergence  is  less  as  the  gas  in 
question  is  less  condensible,  or  examined  at  a  temperature 
more  removed  from  its  liquefying  jxiint.  Thus  the  perfect 
jjris  in  this  respect  must  have  an  infinitely  high  tempera- 
ture. According  to  Dalton's  law  each  gas  in  a  mixture  re- 
tiiins  its  o^vn  ])ro[)ertie8  wholly  unaffected  by  the  presence 
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of  any  other  gas".  This  law  is  probably  true  only  by 
approximation,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  true  of 
the  perfect  gsis  with  infinitely  distant  partides  ^. 

Mathematical  Principles  of  Approximation. 

Tlie  whole  subject  of  the  approximate  character  of 
physical  science  will  be  rendered  more  plain  if  we  con- 
sider it  from  a  general  mathematical  point  of  view. 
Throughout  quantitative  investigations  we  deal  with  the 
relation  of  one  quantity  to  certain  other  quantities,  of 
which  it  is  a  function  ;  but  the  subject  is  quite  sufficieotlj 
complicated  if  we  view  one  quantity  as  a  function  of 
one  other.  Now,  as  a  general  rule,  a  fiinction  can  be 
developed  or  expressed  as  the  sum  of  certain  other  quanti- 
ties, the  values  of  which  depend  upon  the  successive 
powers  of  the  variable  quantity.  Thus,  if  y  be  the  one 
quantity  which  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  x,  then  we 
may  say  that 

y  =  A-hBx  +  Cx*  +  Da:'  +  Ea:*  + 

In  this  equation,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  are  fixed  quantities,  of 
different  values  in  different  cases.  The  terms  may  be 
infinite  in  number  or  after  a  time  may  cease  to  have  any 
value.  Any  of  the  co-efficients  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  may  be 
zero  or  negative ;  but  whatever  they  may  be  they  are 
fixed.  The  quantity  x  on  the  other  hand  may  be  made 
what  we  like,  being  variable  at  our  will.  Suppose,  in  the 
first  place,  that  x  and  y  are  both  measurable  lengths.   Let 

us  assume  that  rjTooo  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^s  ^^^  least  that  we 
can  take  note  of.  Then  when  x  is  one  hundredth  of  an 
inch,  we  have  a?  =  iinVoo*  ^^^  if  C  be  less  than  unity, 
the  term  Cx^  will  be  inappreciable,  being  less  than  we 

"  Joule  and  Thomson,  'Philosophical  Transactions,*  1854,  vol,  cxliv. 
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«  The  properties  of  a  perfect  gas  have  been  described  by  Bankine, 
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can  measure.  Unless  any  of  the  quantities  D,  E,  &c.,  should 
happen  to  be  very  great,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  suc- 
ceeding terms  will  also  be  inappreciable,  because  the 
powers  of  x  become  rapidly  smaller  in  geometrical  ratio. 
Thus  when  x  is  made  small  enough  the  quantity  y- seems 

to  obey  the  equation 

y  =  A  +  B  a:. 

If  X  should  be  made  still  less,  if  it  should  become  so 
small,  for  instance,  as  i.ooo.ooo  ^^  ^^  inch,  and  B  should 
not  be  very  great,  then  y  would  appear  to  be  the  fixed 
quantity  A,  and  would  not  seem  to  vary  with  x  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  x  to  grow  greater,  say  equal  to 
-/^  inch,  and  C  not  be  very  small,  the  term  C  x?  would 
become  appreciable,  and  the  law  would  now  be  more 
complicated. 

We  can  invert  the  mode  of  viewing  this  question,  and 
suppose  that  while  the  quantity  y  undergoes  variations 
depending  on  many  powers  of  x,  that  our  power  of  de- 
tecting the  changes  of  value  is  more  or  less  acute.  While 
our  powers  of  observation  remain  very  rude  and  imperfect 
we  may  even  be  unable  to  detect  any  change  in  the 
quantity  at  all,  that  is  to  say  B  x  may  always  be  smaller 
than  to  come  within  our  notice,  just  as  in  former  days 
the  fixed  stars  were  so  called  because  they  remained  at 
apparently  fixed  distances  from  each  other.  With  the 
use  of  telescopes  and  micrometers  we  become  able  to  de- 
tect the  existence  of  some  motion,  so  that  the  distance  of 
one  star  from  another  may  be  expressed  by  A  -f  B  x,  the 
term  including  x-  being  still  inappreciable.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  star  will  seem  to  move  uniformly,  or  in 
simple  proportion  to  the  time,  jc.  AVith  much  improved 
means  of  measurement  it  will  probably  be  found  that  this 
unifonnity  of  motion  is  only  apparent,  and  that  there 
exists  some  acceleration  or  retardation  clue  to  the  ueyA. 
term.     Afore  and  more  careful    iu\est\^vvUo\\  nn\^   v\\v^^ 
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the  law  to  be  more  and  more  complicated  than  was  pre- 
viously supposed. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  explaining  the  apparent 
results  of  a  complicated  law.  If  we  take  any  curve  and 
regard  only  a  portion  of  it  free  from  any  kind  of  discon- 
tinuity, we  may  represent  the  character  of  such  portion 
by  an  equation  of  the  form 

y  =  A  +  Ba;  -fCaj^  +  Dar^-f 

Restrict  the  attention  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  curve, 
and  the  eye  will  be  unable  to  distinguish  its  difference 
from  a  straight  line,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  in  the 
portion  examined  the  term  C  x^  has  no  value  appreciable 
by  the  eye.  Take  a  larger  portion  of  the  curve  and  it  will 
be  apparent  that  it  possesses  curvature,  but  it  will  be 
possible  to  draw  a  parabola  or  ellipse  so  that  the  curve 
shall  be  apparently  coincident  with  a  portion  of  that 
parabola  or  ellipse.  In  the  same  way  if  we  take  larger 
and  larger  arcs  of  the  curve  it  will  assume  the  character 
successively  of  a  curve  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees; 
that  is  to  say,  it  corresponds  to  equations  involving  the 
third  and  fourth  powers  of  the  variable  quantity. 

We  have  arrived  then  at  the  conclusion  that  every  phe- 
nomenon, when  its  amount  can  only  be  rudely  measured, 
will  either  be  of  fixed  amount,  or  will  seem  to  vary  uni- 
formly like  the  distance  between  two  inclined  straight 
lines.  More  exact  measurement  may  show  the  error  of 
this  first  assumption,  and  the  variation  wiU  then  appear 
to  be  like  that  of  the  distance  between  a  straight  line 
and  a  parabola  or  ellipse.  We  may  afterwards  find  that 
a  curve  of  the  third  or  higher  degrees  is  really  required 
to  represent  the  variation.  I  propose  to  call  the  variation 
of  a  quantity  linear^  elliptic,  cubicy  quarticy  quiiitiCy  &c., 
according  as  it  is  discovered  to  involve  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth  or  higher  powers  of  the  variable.  It  is 
a  generdi  rule  in  q[uant\la\Ave  \\\\^^NA^diC\^\\  \5c\aX»^^  com- 
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Dience  by  discovering  linear,  and  afterwards  proceed  to 
elliptic  or  more  complicated  laws  of  variation.  The  ap- 
proximate curves  which  we  employ  are  all,  according  to 
De  Morgan's  use  of  the  name,  parabolas  of  some  order 
or  other ;  and  since  the  common  parabola  of  the  second 
order  is  approximately  the  same  as  a  very  elongated 
ellipse,  and  is  in  fact  an  infinitely  elongated  ellipse,  it 
is  convenient  and  proper  to  caU  variation  of  the  second 
order  elliptic.    It  might  also  be  called  quadric  variation. 

As  regards  many  important  phenomena  we  are  yet  only 
in  the  first  stage  of  approximation.  We  know  that  the  sun 
and  many  so-called  fixed  stars,  especially  6i  Cygni,  have 
a  })roper  motion  through  space,  and  the  direction  of  this 
motion  at  the  present  time  is  known  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy.  But  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  gravity  that  the  path  of  any  body  should  really  be  a 
straight  line.  Hence,  we  must  regard  a  rectilinear  path 
as  only  an  approximate  and  provisional  description  of  the 
motion,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  its  curva- 
ture will  be  ultimately  detected  and  measured,  though 
centuries  perhaps  must  first  elapse. 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth  we  are  accustomed  to 
assume  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  uniform  at  all  ordinary 
lieights  above  or  below  the  surface,  because  the  variation 
is  of  so  slight  an  amount  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to 
detect  it.  But  supposing  we  could  measure  the  variation, 
we  should  find  it  simply  j>ro])ortionjd  to  the  height. 
Taking  the  earth  h  radius  to  be  unity,  let  h  be  the  height 
at  which  we  measure  the  Ibree  of  gravity.  Then  by  the 
well-known  law  of  the  inverse  square,  that  force  will  Ije 
projK)rtional  to 

0  I  fif  ^r  to  i/  (1   -  2  /<  +  3  /r  -  4  A^  +  ). 

But  at  all   heights  to  which  we  can  attain  h  will  be  so 
small  a  fniction  of  tJie  eartlfs  radius  t\\v.it  jli^  \\\>\'W\w- 
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appreciable,  and  the  force  of  gravity  will  seem  to  follow 
the  law  of  linear  variation,  being  proportional  to  i  —  2  A. 

When  the  circumstances  of  an  experiment  are  much 
altered,  diflFerent  powers  of  the  variable  may  become  pro- 
minent. The  resistance  of  a  liquid  to  a  body  moving 
through  it  may  be  approximately  expressed  as  the  sum 
of  two  terms  respectively  involving  the  first  and  second 
powers  of  the  velocity.  At  very  low  velocities  the  first 
power  is  of  most  importance,  and  the  resistance,  as  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  has  shown,  is  nearly  in  simple  proportion  to 
the  velocity.  When  the  motion  is  rapid  the  resistance 
increases  in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  is  more  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

ApproxiTnate  Independence  of  Small  Effects. 

One   result  of  the   general  theory   of  approximation 
possesses  such  great  importance  in  physical  science,  and 
is  so  often  applied,  that  we  may  consider  it  separately. 
The    investigation   of  causes   and  effects  is  immensely 
simplified  when  we  may  consider  each  cause  as  producing 
its  own  effect  invariably,  whether  other  causes  are  acting 
or  not.     Thus,  if  the  body  P  produces  the  effect  aj,  and  Q 
produces  y,  the  question  is  whether  P  and  Q  acting  to- 
gether will  produce  simply  the  sum  of  the  separate  effects, 
X'\-y.     It  is  under  this  supposition  that  we  treated  the 
methods  of  eliminating  error  (Chap.  XV.),  and  errors  of 
a  less  amount  would  still  remain  if  the  supposition  was  a 
forced  and  unnatural  one.    There  are  probably  some  parts 
of  science  in  which  the  supposition  of  independence  of 
effects  holds  rigidly  true.     The  mutual  gravity  of  two 
bodies,  for  instance,  is  entirely  unaffected  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  other  gravitating  bodies.     People  do  not 
usually  consider  that  this  important  principle  is  involved 
ill  such  a  simple  thing  as  ipwVlm^  V^o  ^ound  weights  in 
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the  scale  of  a  balance.  How  do  we  know  that  two  pound 
weights  together  will  weigh  twice  as  much  as  one  ?  Do 
we  know  it  to  be  exactly  so  ?  Like  other  results  founded 
on  induction  we  cannot  prove  it  certainly  and  absolutely, 
but  all  the  calculations  of  physical  astronomy  proceed 
upon  the  assiunption,  so  that  we  may  consider  it  proved 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  approximation.  We  may,  in  fact, 
assume  with  much  probability  that  bodies  gravitate  in 
entire  independence  of  each  other.  Had  not  this  been 
true  the  calculations  of  physical  astronomy  would  have 
been  almost  infinitely  more  complex  than  they  actually 
are,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  would  have  been 
vastly  slower. 

The  science  of  the  spectrum  again  is  much  simplified  by 
the  fact  that  elements  do  not  apparently  interfere  with 
each  other  in  the  production  of  light.  The  spectrum  of 
sodium  chloride  is  the  spectrum  of  sodium  superposed 
upon  that  of  chlorine.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should 
have  as  many  distinct  spectra  as  there  are  distinct  com- 
pounds in  chemistry,  and  the  subject  would  be  almost 
liopclessly  complex.  The  spectrum  of  a  substance  would 
then  no  more  enable  us  to  tell  its  components  than  the 
iippearance  of  a  new  mineral  indicates  its  composition. 
But  it  would  probably  be  too  early  to  assert  the  entire 
absence  of  any  joint  spectra.  There  is  so  much  yet 
unexplained  in  the  subject  that  some  eflFects  due  to  the 
mutual  action  of  elements  may  possibly  be  discovered, 
and  the  independence  will  then  be  only  approximate. 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  scientific  method  that  if 
effects  be  of  small  amount,  comparatively  to  our  means  of 
observation,  all  joint  eftects  will  be  of  a  higher  order  of 
smallness,  and  may  therefore  be  rejected  in  a  first  ap- 
proximation. This  principle  was  distinctly  employed  by 
Daniel  Bemouilli  in  the  theory  of  sound,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Principle  of  the   Coexistence  of  S\uv\\\  NKWoAaoW. 
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He  allowed  that  if  a  string  is  affected  by  two  kinds  of 
vibrations,  we  may  consider  each  to  be  going  on  as  if  the 
otlier  did  not  exist.  We  cannot  perceive  that  the  soimd- 
ing  of  one  musical  instrument  prevents  or  even  modifies 
the  sound  of  another,  so  that  all  sounds  would  seem  to 
travel  through  the  air,  and  act  upon  the  ear  in  independ- 
ence of  each  other.  An  exactly  similar  assumption  is 
made  in  the  theory  of  tides,  which  are  really  great  waves. 
One  wave  is  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and 
another  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  the  question 
arises,  whether  when  these  waves  coincide,  as  at  the  time 
of  spring  tides,  the  joint  wave  will  be  simply  the  sum  of 
the  separate  waves.  On  the  principle  of  Bemouilli  this 
will  be  so,  because  the  tides  on  the  ocean  are  almost 
indefinitely  small  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  ocean. 

The  principle  of  Bemouilli,  however,  is  only  approxi- 
mately true.  A  wave  never  is  exactly  the  same  when 
another  wave  is  interfering  with  it,  but  the  less  the  dis- 
placement of  particles  due  to  each  wave,  the  less  in  a  still 
higher  degree  is  the  effect  of  one  wave  upon  the  other. 
In  recent  years  Helmholtz  was  led  to  suspect  thait  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  sound  might  after  all  be  due  to 
resultant  effects  overlooked  by  the  assumption  of  previous 
physicists.  He  investigated  the  secondary  waves  which 
would  arise  from  the  interference  of  considerable  disturb- 
ances, and  was  able  to  show  that  certain  summation  or 
resultant  tones  ought  to  be  heard,  and  experiments  subse- 
quently devised  for  the  purpose  showed  that  they  might 
be  heard. 

Throughout  the  mechanical  sciences  the  PHnciple  of  the 
Sxcperposition  of  Small  Motions  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance y,  and  it  may  be  thus  explained.  Suppose 
that  two  forces,  acting  from  the  points  B  and  C,  are 
simultaneously  moving  a  body  A.     Let  the  force  acting 

y  Sec  Thomson  and  Taitfa  *'^\3>X\xT«\T?\v\';i^\jVv^*  \qL  i.  p.  60. 
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from  B  be  such  that   in   one   second  it  would  move  A 
to  jp,  and  similarly  let   the   second  force,   acting  alone, 

move  A  to  r.   The  question  arises,     a^^ ^ 

then,  whether  their  joint  action 
will  lurge  A  to  g^  along  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram. 
May  we  say  that  A  will  move 
the  distance  Kp  in  the  direction 

AB,  and    Ar    in   the    direction  c? 

AC,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  along  the  parallel  line  pq  ? 
In  all  strictness  we  cannot  say  so  ;  for  when  A  has  moved 
towards  p,  the  force  from  C  will  no  longer  act  along  the 
line  AC,  and  similarly  the  motion  of  A  towards  r  will 
modify  the  action  of  the  force  from  B.  This  interference 
of  one  force  with  the  line  of  action  of  the  other  will 
evidently  be  greater  the  larger  is  the  extent  of  motion 
considered ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  reduce  the  paral- 
lelogram Apqr,  compared  with  the  distances  AB  and  AC, 
the  less  will  be  the  interference  of  the  forces.  Accord- 
ingly mathematicians  avoid  all  error  by  considering  the 
motions  as  infinitely  small,  so  that  the  interference  be- 
comes of  a  still  higher  order  of  infinite  smallness,  and 
may  be  entirely  neglected.  By  the  resources  of  the  DiflFer- 
ential  Calculus  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  motion  of  the 
particle  A,  as  if  it  went  through  an  infinite  number  of 
infinitely  small  diagonals  of  parallelograms.  The  great 
discoveries  of  Newton  really  arose  from  applying  this 
meth(xl  of  calculation  to  the  movements  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth,  which,  while  constantly  tending  to  move 
onward  in  a  stnn'ght  line,  is  also  deflectiKl  towards  the 
vixrth  by  gravity,  and  moves  tlirough  an  elliptic  curve, 
composed  as  it  were  of  tlie  infinitely  small  diagonals  of 
infinitely  small  parallelograms.  The  mathematician,  in 
his  investigjition  at  a  curve,  always  in  fact  treats  it  as 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  short  BlTa\^\i  Y\tisa^  wASX* 

II    2 
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may  even  be  doubtful  whether  he  could  treat  it  in  any  otheF 
manner.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  error  in  the  final  results, 
because  having  obtained  the  formulae  flowing  from  this 
supposition,  each  straight  line  is  then  regarded  as  be- 
coming infinitely  small,  and  the  polygonal  line  becomes 
undistinguishable  from  a  perfect  curve  ^. 

In  abstract  mathematical  theorems  the  approximation 
to  absolute  truth  is  perfect,  because  we  can  treat  of  in- 
finitesimals. In  physical  science,  on  the  contrary,  we  treat 
of  the  least  quantities  which  are  perceptible.  Neverthe- 
less, while  carefully  dLstmguishing  between  these  two  dif- 
ferent cases,  we  may  fearlessly  apply  to  both  the  principle 
of  the  superposition  of  small  motions  or  effects.  In 
physical  science  we  have  only  to  take  care  that  the  effects 
really  are  so  small  that  any  joint  effect  will  be  unquestion- 
ably imperceptible.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
some  cause  which  alters  the  dimensions  of  a  body  in  the 
ratio  of  I  to  I  +  a,  and  another  cause  which  produces  an 
alteration  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  i  +  )8.  If  they  both  act  at 
once  the  change  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  ( i  +  a)  ( i  -f  )8), 
or  as  I  to  I  +  a  +  j8  +  a/3.  But  if  a  and  jS  be  both  very 
small  fractions  of  the  total  dimensions,  a^  will  be  yet  far 
smaller  and  may  be  disregarded ;  the  ratio  of  change  is 
then  approximately  that  of  i  to  i  +  a  4-  j8,  or  the  joint 
effect  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  effects.  Thus  if  a  body 
were  subjected  to  three  strains  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  the  total  change  in  the  volume  of  the  body  would 
be  approximately  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  separate  strains,  provided  that  these  are  of 
very  small  amount.  In  like  manner  not  only  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  every  solid  and  liquid  substance  by  heat 
approximately  proportional  to  the  change  of  temperature, 
when  this  change  is  very  small  in  amount,  but  the  cubic 

^  Challis,  '  Notes  on  the  Priiid\^les  of  Pure  and  Applied  Calculatiou/ 
i86g,  p,  8j. 
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expansion  may  also  be  considered  as  being  three  times  as 
great  as  the  linear  expansion.  For  if  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature expands  a  bar  of  metal  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  i  +  a, 
and  the  expansion  be  equal  in  all  directions,  then  a  cube 
of  the  same  metal  would  expand  as  i  to  (i +a)^,  or  as 
I  to  I  +  3a  +  3a*  +  a'.  When  a  is  a  very  small  quantity 
the  third  term  3a*  will  be  imperceptible,  and  still  more  so 
the  fourth  term  a'.  The  coefficients  of  expansion  of 
solids  are  in  fact  so  small,  and  so  imperfectly  determined, 
that  physicists  seldom  take  into  accoimt  their  second  and 
higher  powers. 

It  is  an  universal  and  important  result  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  all  very  small  errors  may  be  assumed  to  vary 
in  simple  proportion  to  their  causes  ;  a  new  reason  why,  in 
eliminating  errors,  we  should  first  of  all  make  them  as 
small  as  possible.  Let  us  suppose,  with  De  Morgan,  that 
there  is  a  right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  two  sides 
containing  the  right  angle  are  really  of  the  lengths  3  and 
4,  so  that  the  hypothenuse  is  ^3«-»-4'  or  5.  Now  if  in 
two  measurements  of  the  first  side  we  commit  slight 
errors,  making  it  successively  4*001  and  4*002,  then  calcu- 
lation will  give  the  lengths  of  the  hypothenuse  as  almost 
exactly  5*0008  and  5*000 16,  so  that  the  error  in  the 
hypothenuse  will  seem  to  vary  in  simple  proportion  to 
that  of  the  side,  although  it  does  not  really  do  so  with 
perfect  exactness*.  The  logarithm  of  a  number  does 
not  vary  in  proportion  to  that  number — nevertheless  we 
should  find  the  diflerence  between  the  logarithms  of  the 
numbers  looooo  and  looooi  to  be  almost  exactly  equal  to 
that  Ixjt ween  the  numbers  lOOOOi  and  100002.  It  is  thus 
a  general  rule  that  very  small  difTcrences  between  suc- 
cessive vahies  of  a  functiun  are  apjToximately  proportional 
to  the  small  dift'erences  of  the  variable  (juantity. 

**  \)v  Mor^'an  s  '  L)inV*n'iitiul  Cvi\cv\\vvs.' 
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Four  Meanings  of  Equality. 

Although  it  might  seem  that  there  are  few  terms  more 
free  from  ambiguity  than  the  term  equals  yet  scientific 
men  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  employ  it  with  four  meanings, 
wliich  it  is  very  desirable  to  distinguish  carefully.  These 
meanings  I  may  briefly  describe  as 

(i)  Absolute  Equality. 

(2)  Sub-equality. 

(3)  Apparent  Equality. 

(4)  Probable  Equality. 

By  absolute  equality  we  signify  that  which  is  complete 
and  perfect  to  the  last  degree ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  we 
can  only  know  sucli  equality  in  a  theoretical  or  hypothe- 
tical manner.  The  areas  of  two  triangles  standing  upon 
the  same  base  and  between  the  same  parallels  are  abso- 
lutely equal.  Hippocrates  beautifully  proved  that  the 
area  of  a  lunula  or  figure  contained  between  two  seg- 
ments of  circles  was  absolutely  equal  to  that  of  a  certain 
right-angled  triangle.  As  a  general  rule  all  geometrical 
and  other  elementary  mathematical  theorems  involve  ab- 
solute equality. 

De  Morgan  proposed  to  describe  as  sub-equal  those 
quantities  which  are  equal  within  an  infinitely  small 
quantity,  so  that  x  is  sub-equal  to  a;  +  dx.  The  whole  of 
the  differential  calculus  may,  as  I  apprehend  it,  be  said 
to  arise  out  of  the  neglect  of  infinitely  small  quantities ; 
with  this  subject  however  we  are  not  in  this  place  much 
concerned.  In  mathematical  science  many  other  subtle 
distinctions  may  have  to  be  drawn  between  kinds  of 
equality,  as  De  Morgan  has  shown  in  a  remarkable  memoir 
*  On  Infinity  ;  and  on  the  Sign  of  Equality  *  ^. 

Apparent  equality  is  that  with  which  physical  science 
deals.      Those   magnitudes  are   practically  equal  which 

^  'Cflinbrulge  PliiloBopVieal  Tra\\^«ieV\o\VA;  \\%C>r^N^V^\^  Part  I. 
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differ  only  by  an  imperceptible  quantity.  To  the  car- 
penter anything  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
is  non-existent ;  there  are  few  arts  or  artists  to  which  the 
hundred-thousandth  of  an  inch  is  of  any  account.  Since 
all  coincidence  between  physical  magnitudes  is  judged  by 
one  or  other  sense,  we  must  be  restricted  to  a  knowledge 
of  apparent  equality. 

In  reality  even  apparent  equality  is  rarely  to  be  ex- 
pected. More  commonly  experiments  will  give  only 
probable  equality,  that  is  results  will  come  so  near  to 
each  other  that  the  difference  may  be  ascribed  to  un- 
important disturbing  causes.  Thus  physicists  often  assume 
quantities  to  be  equal  provided  that  they  fall  within  the 
limits  of  probable  error  of  the  processes  employed.  We 
cannot  expect  observations  to  agree  with  theory  more 
closely  than  they  agree  with  each  other,  as  Newton  re- 
marked of  his  investigations  concerning  Halley^s  Comet. 

Arithmetic  of  Approximate  Quantities. 

Considering  that  almost  all  the  quantities  which  we 
treat  in  physical  and  social  science  are  approximate  only, 
it  seems  desirable  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  in 
the  t<jaching  of  arithmetic  to  the  correct  interpretation 
and  treatment  of  approximate  numerical  statements.  We 
ought  carefully  to  distinguish  l)etween  2*5  when  it  means 
exactly  two  and  a  half,  and  when  it  means,  as  it  usually 
does,  anything  between  2*45  and  2*55  It  would  be  l)etter 
in  the  latter  case  to  write  the  number  as  2*5  ...  .  and  we 
might  then  distinguish  2*50  ....  as  meaning  anything 
l>etween  2*495  ....  and  2-505.  When  approxinuite 
numl>ers  are  added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  or  divided, 
it  Ixxjomes  a  matter  of  sonic  complexity  to  determine 
the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  result.  There  are  few 
jK'rsons,  for  iastancv,  wIjo  cnuM  ivssiTl  sVyvv\^^\Wv\n  >\vv\V. 
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the  sum  of  the  approximate  numbers  34"70,  52'693,  8o'i, 
is  167-5  icithin  less  than  '07.  So  £00*  as  I  know  Mr. 
Sandeman  is  the  only  mathematician  who  has  traced  out 
the  rules  of  approximate  arithmetic,  and  his  directions  are 
worthy  of  eareftJ  attention  c.  Although  the  accuracy  of 
measurement  has  so  much  advanced  since  the  time  of 
Leslie,  it  is  not  Bujjerfluous  to  repeat  his  protest  against 
the  unfairness  of  affecting  by  a  display  of  decimal  frac- 
tions a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the 
case  requires  and  admits  <^.  I  have  known  a  scientific 
man  to  register  the  barometer  to  a  second  of  time  when 
the  nearest  quarter  of  an  hour  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient.  Chemists  often  publish  results  of  analysis  to 
tlie  ten-thoiLsandth  or  even  the  millionth  part  of  the 
whole,  when  in  all  probability  the  processes  employed  can- 
not be  depended  on  beyond  the  hundredth  part.  It  is 
seldom  desirable  to  give  more  than  one  place  of  figures  of 
uncertain  amount ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  nice  per- 
ception of  the  degree  of  accuracy  possible  and  desirable  is 
requisite  to  save  misapprehension  and  needless  computa- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  to  secure  all  attainable  exact- 
ness on  the  other  hand. 

c  Sandeman,  '  Pelicotetics,'  p.  214. 

<1  Leslie,  *  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Heat,'  p.  505. 
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Let  it  be  observed  that  we  have  not  yet  formally  con- 
sidered any  processes  of  rea-oning  which  have  for  their 
object  to  disclose  general  laws  of  nature  expressed  in 
quantitative  formulsB  or  equations.  We  have  been  in- 
quiring into  the  modes  by  which  a  phenomenon  may  be 
measured,  and,  if  it  be  a  composite  phenomenon,  may  be 
resolved,  by  the  aid  of  several  measurements,  into  its 
component  parts.  We  have  rlso  considered  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  in  the  performance  of  observations  and 
experiments  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  phenomena 
we  really  do  measure  and  record.  In  treating  of  the 
approximate  character  of  all  observations,  we  have  par- 
tially entered  upon  the  subject  of  Quantitative  Induction 
proper,  but  we  must  remember  that  no  number  of  facts 
and  observations  can  by  themselves  constitute  science  or 
general  knowledge.  Numerical  facts,  like  other  facts, 
are  but  the  raw  materials  of  knowledge,  upon  which  our 
reasoning  faculties  must  be  exerted  in  order  to  draw 
forth  the  secret  principles  of  nature.  It  is  'by  an  inverse 
process  of  reasoning  that  we  can  alone  discover  the  mathe- 
matical laws  to  which  varying  quantities  conform.  By  well- 
conducted  experiments  we  giiin  a  series  of  values  of  a 
variable,  and  a  corresponding  siries  of  values  of  a  variant, 
and  we  now  want  to  know  what  mathematical  function 
the  variant  is  as  regards  tlio  variable.  In  the  usual  pro- 
gress of  a  science  three  (juestions  will  have  to  be  answered 
as  regards  every  important  (|uantitat\ve  \A\e\\o\Tv^uvi\\  \ — 
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(i)  Is  there  any  constant  relation  between  the  variable 
and  variant  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  empirical  formula  expressing  this  re- 
lation ? 

(3)  What  is  the  rational  formula  expressing  the  law  of 
nature  involved  ? 

Prohahle  Connexion  of  Varying  Quantities. 

We  find  it  stated  in  Mr.  Mill's  System  of  Logic  *  that 
*  Whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any  manner  whenever 
another  phenomenon  varies  in  some  particular  manner, 
is  either  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  that  phenomenon,  or  is 
connected  with  it  through  some  fact  of  causation/  This 
assertion  may  be  considered  true  when  it  is  interpreted 
with  sufficient  caution ;  but  it  might  otherwise  lead  us  into 
great  errors.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  prevent  the  existence  of  two  variations  which 
should  apparently  follow  the  same  law,  and  yet  have  no 
connexion  with  each  other.  One  binary  star  might  be 
going  through  a  revolution  which,  so  far  as  we  could  tell, 
was  of  apparently  equal  period  with  that  of  another 
binary  star,  and  according  to  the  above  rule  the  motion 
of  one  would  be  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  other, 
which  would  not  be  really  the  case.  Two  astronomical 
clocks  might  conceivably  be  made  so  nearly  perfect  that^ 
for  several  years,  no  diflFerence  could  be  detected,  and  we 
might  then  infer  tliat  the  motion  of  one  clock  was  the 
cause  or  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  other.  This  matter 
really  requires  the  most  careful  discrimination.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mijid  that  the  continuous  quantities  of 
space,  time,  force,  &c.,  which  we  measure,  are  made  up  of 
an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  units.  We  may 
then  meet  with  two  variable   phenomena  which  follow 

»  Book  \Vi.  c\\bl\>.  nv\\,\  ^. 
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laws  so  nearly  the  same,  that  in  no  part  of  the  variations 
open  to  our  observation  can  any  discrepancy  be  discovered. 
I  grant  that  if  two  clocks  could  be  shown  to  have  kept 
exactly  the  same  time  during  one  year,  or  any  finite 
interval  of  time,  the  probability  would  become  infinitely 
high  thai  there  was  a  connexion  between  their  motions. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  we  can  never  absolutely  prove 
such  coincidences  to  exist.  Allow  that  we  may  observe 
a  difference  of  one  tenth  or  one  hundredth  of  a  second  in 
their  time,  yet  it  is  just  possible  that  they  were  independ- 
ently regulated  so  as  to  go  together  within  less  than  that 
quantity  of  time.  In  short  it  would  require  either  an  in- 
finitely long  time  of  observation,  or  infinitely  acute  powers 
of  measuring  a  discrepancy  to  decide  positively  whether 
two  clocks  were  or  were  not  in  relation  with  each  other. 

A  similar  question  actually  occxub  in  the  case  of  the 
moon  s  motion.  We  have  absolutely  no  record  that  any 
other  portion  of  the  moon  was  ever  visible  to  men  than 
such  as  we  now  see.  This  fact  sufficiently  proves  that 
within  the  historical  period  the  rotation  of  the  moon  on  its 
own  axis  has  coincided  with  its  revolutions  round  the 
earth.  Does  this  coincidence  prove  a  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  to  exist  between  these  motions  ?  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative,  because  there  might  have  been 
so  slight  a  discrepancy  between  the  motions  that  there 
has  not  yet  been  time  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect. 
There  may  nevertheless  be  a  high  probabihty  of  con- 
nexion. 

The  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  quantities  thus 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  probability.  When  we  can 
only  rudely  measure  a  (luantitative  result,  we  can  assign 
but  slight  importance  to  any  correspondence.  Because 
tlui  brightness  of  two  stars  seems  to  vary  in  the  same 
manner  there  is  no  appreciable  prol)al)ility  that  they  have 
anv  relation  with   eacli   i)tlier.      CouM   It  W  fe\\v>>N\\  ^\vA 
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their  periods  of  variation  were  the  same  even  to  infinitely 
small  quantities  it  would  be  certain,  that  is  infinitely  pro- 
bable, that  they  were  connected,  however  unlikely  tihis 
might  be  on  other  grounds.  The  general  mode  of  esti-  * 
mating  such  probabilities  is  identical  with  that  applied 
to  other  inductive  problems.  Thus,  if  the  two  periods  of 
variation  were  assigned  by  piure  chance  and  entirely  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  the  probability  would  be  about 
one  in  ten  million  that  they  would  agree  to  the  one  ten- 
millionth  part ;  but  if  the  periods  be  observed  to  agree  to 
less  than  that  part  then  there  is  a  probability  of  at  least 
ten  million  to  one  in  favour  of  the  opposite  hypothesis  of 
connexion.  That  any  two  periods  of  variation  should  by 
chance  become  absolutely  equal  is  infinitely  improbable; 
hence  if,  in  the  case  of  the  moon  or  any  other  change,  we 
could  prove  absolute  coincidence,  we  should  have  certainty 
of  connexion*^.  With  approximate  measurements,  which 
alone  are  within  our  power,  we  must  hope  for  approximate 
certainty  at  the  most. 

The  general  principles  of  inference  and  probability,  ac- 
cording to  which  we  treat  causes  and  effects  varying  in 
amount,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  by  which  we 
treated  simple  experiments.  Continuous  quantity,  how- 
ever, affords  us  an  infinitely  more  extensive  sphere  of 
observation,  because  every  different  amount  of  cause, 
however  little  different,  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  dif- 
ferent amount  of  effect.  If  we  can  measure  temperature 
to  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  degree  centigrade,  then 
even  between  o°  and  ioo°  we  have  10,000  possible  dis- 
tinct trials.  If  the  precision  of  our  measurements  is 
increased,  so  that  the  one  thousandth  part  of  a  degree 
can  be  appreciated,  our  trials  may  be  increased  tenfold 
The  probability  of  connexion  will  be  proportional  to  the 
iiccunicy  of  our  measurements. 

''  luuplnce,  '  System  of  t\ie  YfovVI^J  Uni.w^\,\i^  ^^vt^,  vol,  ii.  p.  366. 
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When  we  have  the  power  of  varying  the  quantity  of  a 
cause  entirely  at  our  will  it  is  easy  to  discover  whether 
a  certain  effect  is  due  to  that  cause  or  not.  We  can  then 
make  as  many  regular  or  irregular  changes  as  we  like, 
and  it  is  quite  incredible  that  the  supposed  effect  should 
by  chance  go  through  exactly  the  corresponding  series  of 
changes  imless  by  dependence.  Thus,  if  we  have  a  bell 
ringing  in  vacuo,  the  sound  increases  as  we  let  in  the  air, 
and  it  decreases  again  as  we  exhaust  the  air.  Tyndall's 
singing  flames  evidently  obeyed  the  directions  of  his  own 
voice ;  and  Faraday  when  he  discovered  the  relation  of 
magnetism  and  light  found  that,  by  making  or  breaking 
or  reversing  the  current  of  the  electro-magnet,  he  had 
complete  command  over  a  ray  of  light,  proving  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  the  dependence  of  cause  and  effect.  In 
such  cases  it  is  the  perfect  coincidence  in  time  between 
the  change  in  the  effect  and  that  in  the  cause  which  raises 
a  high  improbability  of  casual  coincidence. 

It  LB  by  a  very  simple  case  of  variation  that  we  infer 
the  existence  of  a  material  connexion  between  two  bodies 
moving  with  exactly  equal  velocity,  such  as  the  locomotive 
engine  and  the  train  which  follows  it.  Elaborate  observa- 
tions were  requisite  before  astronomers  could  all  be  con- 
vinced that  the  red  hydrogen  flames  seen  during  solar 
eclij)ses  belonged  to  the  sun,  and  not  to  the  moon  s  atmo- 
sphere as  Flamsteed  assumed.  As  early  as  1 706,  Captain 
Stannyan  noticed  a  blood  red  streak  in  an  eclipse  which 
he  witnessed  at  Benie,  and  he  asserted  that  it  belonged 
to  the  sun  ;  but  his  opiiiiun  was  not  finally  established 
until  photographs  of  the  eclipse  in  i860,  takt^n  by  Mr. 
De  la  Rue,  showed  that  the  moon's  dark  body  gradually 
covered  the  red  ])romiiK'ncH*s  on  oiu*  side,  and  uncovered 
those  on  the  other,  in  short,  that  these  prominences 
moved  precisely  as  the  sun  moved  and  not  as  the  moon 
moved. 
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Even  when  we  have  no  means  of  aoeuratelv  measuring 
the  variable  quantities  we  may  yet  be  convinced  of  their 
connexion,  if  one  always  varies  perceptibly  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other.  Fatigue  increases  with  exertion; 
hunger  with  abstinence  from  food :  desire  and  degree  of 
utility  decrease  with  the  quantity  of  commodity  con- 
sumed We  know  that  the  sun's  heating  power  depends 
up^jn  liis  height  in  the  sky ;  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  falls  in  ascending  a  mountain ;  that  the  earth's  crust 
is  found  to  be  perceptibly  warmer  as  we  sink  mines  into 
it ;  we  infer  tlie  direction  in  which  a  sound  comes  from 
the  change  of  loudness  as  we  approach  or  recede.  The 
facility  with  which  we  can  time  after  time  observe  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  one  quantity  with  another  suf- 
ficiently shows  the  connexion,  although  we  may  be  im- 
able  to  assign  any  precise  law  of  relation.  The  probability 
in  such  cases  depends  upon  frequent  coincidence  in  time. 

JSmpirical  Mathematical  Laws. 

It  is  important  to  acquire  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
part  which  is  j^layed  in  scientific  investigation  by  em- 
pirical formulae  and  laws.  If  we  have  a  table  containing 
certain  values  of  a  variable  and  the  corresponding  values 
of  tlie  variant,  there  are  certain  mathematical  processes  by 
which  we  can  infallibly  discover  a  mathematical  formula 
yielding  uumliers  in  more  or  less  exact  agieement  with 
the  table.  We  may  generally  assume  that  the  quantities 
will  approximately  conform  to  a  law  of  the  form 

in  which  x  is  the  variable  and  y  the  variant.  We  c^^n 
thou  select  from  the  table  three  values  of  y,  and  the  cor- 
responding values  of  x ;  inserting  them  m  the  equation, 
wo  obtain  tliree  equations  by  the  solution  of  which  we 
gain  the  values  of  A,  B,  awdi  C    1\3  ^\Ll  he  found  as  a 
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general  rule  that  the  formula  thus  obtained  yields  the 
other  numbers  of  the  table  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
approximation. 

In  many  cases  even  the  second  power  of  the  variable 
will  be  unnecessary ;  thus  Regnault  found  that  the  results 
of  his  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at 
different  pressures  were  represented  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy by  the  empirical  formula 

X  =  606-5  +  0-305  «, 

in  which  X  is  the  total  heat  of  the  steam,  and  t  the  tem- 
perature^. In  other  cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  include 
the  third  power  of  the  variable.  Thus  physicists  assume 
the  law  of  the  dilatation  of  liquids  to  be  of  the  form 

and  they  calculate  from  results  of  observation  the  values 
of  the  three  constants  a,  6,  c,  which  are  usually  small 
quantities  not  exceeding  one  hundredth  part  of  a  unit, 
but  requiring  to  be  determined  with  great  accuracy  ^. 
Theoretically  speaking,  this  process  of  empirical  repre- 
sentation might  be  applied  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ; 
we  might  include  still  higher  powers  in  the  formula,  and 
with  sufficient  labour  obtain  the  values  of  the  constants, 
by  using  an  equal  number  of  experimental  results. 

In  a  similar  manner  all  periodic  variations  may  be  repre- 
sented with  any  required  degree  of  accuracy  by  formida3 
involving  the  sines  and  cosines  of  angles  and  their  mul- 
tiplea  The  form  of  any  tidal  or  other  wave  may  thus  bo 
expressed,  as  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  has  explained®.  Almost  all 
the  phenomena  registered  by  meteorologists  are  periodic 
in  character,  and  when  freed  from  disturbing  causes  may 
be  embodied  in  empirical  fornniliu.     Bessel  has  given  a 

^  *■  Chemical  Ucjwrts  and  McinoiiH,'  Cuvoiulish  »Suciety,  p.  294. 

^  Juniin,  *  CuufH  tie  Pliysi^iue,'  vol.  ii.  p.  ;j8. 

*^  *  On  TideH  und  Wavis,'  Kncyelopiediiv  Melrv>YKA\Vw\\\x,  Y*  "i^^*  * 
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nile  by  which  from  any  regular  series  of  observations  we 
may,  on  the  principle  of  the  method  of  least  squares, 
calculate  out  with  a  moderate  amount  of  labour  a  formula 
expressing  the  variation  of  the  quantity  observed,  in  the 
most  probable  manner.  In  meteorology  three  or  four 
terms  are  usually  sufficient  for  representing  any  periodic 
phenomenon,  but  the  calculation  might  be  carried  to  any 
higher  degree  of  accuracy.  As  the  details  of  the  process 
have  been  described  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his  admirable 
treatise  on  Meteonlogy^,  I  need  not  further  enter  bto 
them. 

The  reader  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  in  these 
processes  of  calculation  we  have  an  infallible .  method  of 
discovering  inductive  laws,  and  that  my  previous  state- 
ments (Chap.  VII.)  as  to  the  purely  tentative  and  inverse 
character  of  the  inductive  process  are  negatived.  Were 
there  indeed  any  general  method  of  inferring  laws  fix)m 
facts  it  would  overturn  my  statement,  but  it  must  be 
carefully  observed  that  these  empirical  formulsB  do  not 
coincide  with  natural  laws.  They  are  only  approximations 
to  the  results  of  natural  laws  founded  upon  the  general 
principles  of  approximation.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  however  complicated  be  the  nature  of  a  curve 
we  may  examine  so  small  a  portion  of  it,  or  we  may  ex- 
amine it  with  such  rude  means  of  measurement,  that  its 
divergence  from  an  elliptic  curve  will  not  be  apparent. 
As  a  still  ruder  approximation  a  portion  of  a  straight  line 
will  always  serve  our  purpose  ;  but  if  we  need  higher  pre- 
cision a  curve  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree  will  almost 
certainly  be  sufficient.  Now  empirical  formulae  really  re- 
present these  approximate  curves,  but  they  give  us  no 
information  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  curve  itself  to 
which  we  are  approximating.  In  another  mode  of  ex- 
pression we  may  say  that  we  do  not  learn  what  function 

^  'EDcyclopaedia  Britanmca*  art.  Mele-OToloijvj,    Re\jriut  §§  152-156. 
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the  variant  is  of  the  variable,  but  we  obtain  another  func- 
tion which,  within  the  bounds  of  our  observation,  gives 
nearly  the  same  series  of  values. 

Discovery  of  Rational  FormulcB. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  modes  in  which 
from  numerical  results  we  can  establish  the  actual  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  the  cause  and  that  of  the  eflFect. 
What  we  want  is  a  rational  formula  or  function,  which 
may  exhibit  the  reason  or  exact  character  and  origin  of 
the  law  in  question.  There  is  no  word  more  frequently 
used  by  mathematicians  than  the  word  function,  and  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  define  its  meaning  with  perfect  accuracy- 
Originally  it  meant  performance  or  execution,  being  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  Xeirovpyla  or  reXetr/jia.  Mathematicians 
at  first  used  it  to  mean  any  power  of  a  quantity,  but 
afterwards  generalized  it  so  as  to  include  *  any  quantity 
formed  in  any  manner  whatsoever  from  another  quantity^/ 
Any  quantity,  then,  which  depends  upon  and  varies  with 
another  quantity  may  be  called  a  function  of  it,  and 
either  may  be  considered  a  function  of  the  other. 

Given  the  quantities,  we  want  the  function  of  which 
they  are  the  values.  It  may  first  of  all  be  pointed  out 
that  simple  inspection  of  the  numbers  cannot  as  a  general 
rule  disclose  the  function.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  work 
(vol.  i.  p.  142)  I  put  before  the  reader  certain  numbers, 
and  requested  him  to  point  out  the  law  which  they  obey, 
and  the  same  question  will  have  to  be  asked  in  every 
Ciise  of  quantitiitive  induction.  There  are  perhaps  three 
methods,  more  or  less  distinct,  by  which  we  may  hope  to 
obtain  an  answer  : 

(i)  By  purely  haphazard  trial. 

(2)  By  noting  tlie  general  character  of  the  variation  of 

K  Lagrange,  *  Lemons  sur  le  (  alcul  des  FonotiunH,'  1806,  p.  4. 
VOL.  II-  I 
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the  quantities,  and  trying  by  preference  functions  which 
give  a  similar  form  of  variation. 

(3)  By  deducing  from  previous  knowledge  the  form  of 
the  function  which  is  most  likely  to  suit. 

Having  certain  numerical  results  we  are  always  at 
perfect  liberty  to  invent  any  kind  of  mathematical  formula 
we  like,  and  then  try  whether,  by  the  suitable  selection 
of  values  for  the  unknown  constant  quantities  we  can 
make  it  give  the  required  results.  If  ever  we  fell  upon  a 
formula  which  does  so,  to  a  fair  degree  of  approximation, 
there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  being  the  true 
function,  although  there  is  no  certainiy  whatever  in  the 
matter.  In  this  way  I  happened  to  discover  a  simple 
mathematical  law  which  closely  agreed  with  the  results 
of  certain  expeiiments  on  muscular  exertion.  This  law 
was  afterwards  shown  by  Professor  Haughton  to  be  the 
true  rational  law  according  to  his  theory  of  muscular 
action  ^^ 

But  the  chance  of  succeeding  in  this  manner  is  usually 
very  small.  The  number  of  possible  functions  is  certainly 
infinite,  and  even  the  number  of  comparatively  simple 
functions  is  so  very  large  that  the  probability  of  felling 
upon  the  correct  one  by  mere  chance  is  very  slight.  Let 
the  reader  observe  that  even  when  we  can  thus  obtain 
the  law  it  is  by  a  deductive  process,  not  by  showing  that 
the  numbers  give  the  law,  but  that  the  law  gives  the 
numbers. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may,  by  a  survey  of  the 
numbers,  gain  a  general  notion  of  the  kind  of  law  they 
are  likely  to  obey,  and  we  may  be  much  assisted  in  this 
process  by  drawing  them  out  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  as 
will  be  presently  considered.  We  can  in  this  way  ascer- 
tain with  some  probability  whether  the  curve  is  likely  to 

^  Haughton,  'Principles  of  Animal  Mechanics,'  1873,  pp.  444-450. 
Mature,  30th  of  June,  1870,  yol.  il  p,  158. 


^KwheUier  such  branches  are  asymptotic,  that  is,  approach 
^nndelimtely  towardH  straight  lines ;  whether  it  is  logo* 
lithmic  in  character,  or  trigonometric.  This  indeed  we 
can  only  do  if  we  remember  the  results  of  previous  in- 
vestigations. The  process  is  still  inversely  deductive,  and 
consists  in  noting  what  laws  gave  iiartJcidar  curves,  and 
then  inferring  inversely  that  such  curves  belong  to  such 
Jawa  If  we  can  in  this  way  discover  tlie  class  of  func- 
tions to  which  the  required  law  belongs,  oiu-  chances  of 
complete  succcsa  are  much  increased,  because  our  hap- 
hiLzard  trials  are  now  reduced  within  a  narrower  sphere. 
But,  unless  we  have  almost  the  whole  curve  before  us,  the 
identiiicjition  of  its  character  must  be  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty ;  and  if,  as  in  most  physical  investigations, 
we  have  a  mere  fragment  of  the  curve,  the  assistance 
given  would  be  quite  illusory.  Curves  of  ahnost  imy 
character  can  be  made  t<»  approximate  to  each  other  for  a 
limited  extent,  bo  that  it  is  only  hy  a  kind  of  divination 
that  we  am  fall  upon  the  actual  function,  unless  we  have 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  function  appUcable 
to  the  case. 

When  wo  have  once  obtained  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
correct  form  of  fimction,  the  remainder  of  the  work  is 
lucre  mathematical  computation  to  be  performed  infallibly 
according  to  fixed  rules',  which  include  those  employed 
ia  the  determination  of  empirical  formulae  (vol.  ii.  p.  no). 
jThf  function  will  involve  tuo  or  three  or  more  unknown 
itants,  the  viJues  of  whic^h  we  need  to  determine  by 
experimental  results.  Selecting  some  of  our  results 
idely  apart  and  nearly  ecjuidistant,  wc  must  form  by 
of  them  us  many  equations  as  there  are  constant 
quantities  to  be  determined.  The  ootution  of  these  equ»* 
tiouB  will  then  give  us  the  constants  required,  and  having 

Se«  Jwuio,  '  Cuura  de  I'hfvitinr,'  vol.  iL  \.  ^o. 
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how  the  actual  function  we  can  try  whether  it  gives  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  remainder  of  our  experimental 
results.  If  not,  we  must  either  make  a  new  selection  of 
results  to  give  a  new  set  of  equations,  and  thus  obtain 
a  new  set  of  values  for  the  constants,  or  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  our  form  of  function  has  been  wrongly  chosen. 
If  it  appears  that  the  form  of  function  has  been  correctly 
ascertained,  we  may  regard  the  constants  as  only  approxi- 
mately accurate  and  may  proceed  by  the  Method  of  Least 
Squares  (vol.  L  p.  458)  to  determine  the  most  probable 
values  as  given  by  the  whole  of  the  experimental  results. 

In  most  cases  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  the  third  mode,  that  is,  anticipation  of  the 
form  of  the  law  to  be  expected  on  the  ground  of  previous 
knowledge.  Theory  and  analogical  reasoning  must  be 
our  guides.  The  general  nature  of  the  phenomenon  will 
often  indicate  the  kind  of  law  to  be  looked  for.  If  one 
form  of  energy  or  one  kind  of  substance  is  being  converted 
into  another,  we  may  expect  the  law  of  direct  simple  pro- 
portion. In  one  distinct  class  of  cases  the  eflTect  already 
produced  influences  the  amount  of  the  ensuing  effect,  as 
for  instance  in  the  cooling  of  a  heated  body>  when  the 
law  will  be  of  an  exponential  form.  When  the  direction 
in  which  a  force  acts  influences  its  action,  trigonometriod 
functions  must  of  course  enter.  Any  force  or  influence 
which  spreads  freely  through  tridimensional  space  will  be 
fiubject  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 
From  such  considerations  we  may  sometimes  arrive  deduc- 
tively and  analogically  at  the  general  nature  of  the  matheF- 
matical  law  required. 

The  Graphical  Method. 

In  endeavouring  to   discover  the   mathematical    law 
obeyed  by  experimentdX  T^\3l\&  \t  is  often  necessary, 
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and  almost  always  desirable,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  space- 
representations.  Every  equation  involving  two  variable 
quantities  corresponds  to  some  kind  of  plane  curve,  and 
every  plane  curve  may  be  represented  symbolically  in  an 
equation  of  a  more  or  less  complex  character,  containing 
two  unknown  quantities.  Now  in  an  experimental  re- 
search we  obtain  a  number  of  values  of  the  variant  cor- 
responding to  an  equal  number  of  values  of  the  variable ; 
but  all  the  numbers  are  affected  by  more  or  less  error, 
and  the  values  of  the  variable  will  often  be  irregularly 
disposed.  Even  if  the  numbers  were  absolutely  correct 
and  disposed  at  regular  intervals,  there  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  direct  mode  of  discovering  the  law,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  discovery  is  much  increased  by  the  uncertainty 
and  irregularity  of  the  results. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
is  to  procure  or  prepare  a  paper  divided  into  small  equal 
rectangular  spaces,  a  convenient  size  for  the  spaces  being 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  square.  The  values  of  the  variables 
lK»ing  marked  off  along  the  scale  form(»d  by  the.  lowest 
horizontal  Hn(»,  a  point  is  marked  for  each  corresponding 
value  of  the  variant  peqx^ndicularly  above  that  of  the 
variable,  and  at  such  a  height  as  corresponds .  to  the 
amount  of  the  variant. 

The  exact  scale  of  the  drawing  is  not  of  much  im- 
I>ortauce,  but  it  may  require  to  bo  adjusted  according  to 
circumstances,  and  different  values  must  often  be  attri- 
buted to  the  uprijrht  and  horizontal  divisions,  so  as  to 
mak(»  the  variations  conspicuous,  but  not  excessive.  If 
nnw  a  cur\'e<l  liiu*  be  <lrawn  thrt>up;h  all  the  extremities 
nf  the  ordinatrs,  it  will  pnibably  exhibit  many  irregular 
inflections,  owiiitr  to  the  errors  which  atVect  all  the  numbers, 
liut,  when  the  results  are  numerous,  it  S(K.)n  l)ecome8  ap- 
j.an-nt  which  results  are  more  diverf^eiit  than  others,  and 
guided  by  a  so-called  stnsc  af  rontuiuitij^  \1  WecAtv^^  \jv>f^- 
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fflble  to  trace  a  Hoe  among  the  pointB  whirfi  will  approxi- 
mate to  the  true  law  more  ncariy  than  the  points  thetn- 
selves.  The  acompanyinjy  figure  sufficiently  explaitw 
itaelf. 


Perkins  employed  this  graphical  method  with  mud 
care  in  exhihiting  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  tln^ 
compreEsion  of  water''.  The  numerical  results 
marked  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  very  exactly  ruled  : 
intervals  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  the  original  mark) 
Were  left  in  order  that  the  reader  might  judge  of  t 
correctness  of  the  curve  drawn,  or  choose  auother 
himself.  Regnault  carried  the  method  to  perfection  by  J 
laying  off  the  points  with  a  small  screw  dividing  engine ' ;  I 
and  he  then  formed  a  table  of  results  by  drawing  a  con-  J 
tmuous  curve,  and  measuring  its  height  for  equidistonii 
values  of  the  variable. 

Not  only  does  a  curve  drawn  in  this  manner  enahl 
08  to  assign  by  measurement  numerical  results  more  1 
from  accidental  errors  than  any  of  the  numbers  obtained 
directly  from  experiment,  but  the  form  of  the  cm 
sometimes  indicates  the  class  of  functions  to  which  ou)| 
results  belong 

^  'rhiloBopViicalTranEOLCtioDS,'  1826,  p.  544. 
'  Jamin,  'Corn's  do tV^sVip,*!,"  ^o\,vi.^.n,.l«.- 
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Engraved  sheets  of  paper  ready  prepared  for  the  draw- 
ing of  curves  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Stanford,  at 
6  and  7  Charing  Cross,  or  from  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K 
Johnston,  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  When  we  do 
not  require  great  accuracy,  paper  ruled  by  the  common 
madiine-ruler  into  equal  squares  of  about  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  square  will  serve  well  enough.  I  have 
found  Yere  Foster's  Exercise  Book,  No.  12™,  which  is 
ruled  in  tiiis  way,  very  useful  for  statistical  or  other 
numerical  purposes.  I  have  also  met  with  engineers'  and 
surveyoref  memorandum  books  ruled  with  one-twelfth  inch 
squares.  When  a  number  of  complicated  curves  have  to 
be  drawn,  I  have  found  it  best  to  rule  a  good  sheet  of 
drawing  paper  with  lines  carefully  adjusted  at  the  most 
convenient  distances,  and  then  to  prick  the  points  of  the 
curve  through,  it  upon  another  sheet  fixed  underneath. 
In  this  way  we  obtain  an  accurate  curve  upon  a;  blank 
sheet,  and  need  only  introduce  such  division  lines  as  are 
requisite  to  the  understanding  of  the  curve. 

In  some  cases  our  numerical  results  will  correspond, 
not  to  the  height  of  single  ordinates,  but  to  the  area  of 
the  curve  between  two  ordinates,  or  the  average  height  of 
ordinates  between  certain  limits.  If  we  measure,  for 
instance,  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  water  when 
raised  in  temperature  from  o*  to  5**,  from  5*  to  10*,  and  so 
on,  these  quantities  will  really  be  represented  by  areas  of 
the  curve  denoting  the  specific  heat  of  water ;  and,  since 
the  specific  heat  varies  continuously  between  every  two 
points  of  temperature,  we  shall  not  get  the  correct  curve 
by  simply  laying  off*  the  quantities  of  heat  at  the  mean 
temperatures,  namely  2^^  7]^^  and  so  on.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Strutt  lias  shown  that  if  we  have  drawn  such  an  incorrect 
curve,  we  can  with  little  trouble  correct  it  by  a  simple 

m  Publiithetl  1»y  Whittakcr  &  Co.,  Loudoti. 
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geometrical  process,  and  obtain  to  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation the  true  ordinates  instead  of  those  denoting 
areas". 

Ltterpolation  and  Extrapolation. 

When  we  have  by  experiment  obtained  two  or  more 
numerical  results,  and  endeavour,  without  further  resort 
to  experiment,  to  infer  and  calculate  intermediate  results, 
we  are  said  to  interpolate.  If  we  wish  to  assign  by 
reasoning  results  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  experiment, 
we  may  be  said,  using  an  expression  of  Sir  George  Airy, 
to  extrapolate.  These  two  operations  are  to  a  certain 
extent  the  same  in  principle,  but  differ  in  practicability. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  scientific  importance  to  appre- 
hend precisely  how  far  we  can  interpolate  or  extend 
experimental  results  by  extrapolation,  and  on  what 
grounds  we  proceed. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  interpolation  is  to  be  more 
than  empirical  and  speculative,  we  must  have  not  only 
the  experimental  results,  but  the  laws  which  they  obey — 
we  must  in  fact  go  through  the  complete  process  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  Having  discovered  the  laws  of  nature 
applying  to  the  case,  and  verified  them  by  showing  that 
they  tigree  with  the  experiments  in  question,  we  are  then 
in  a  fair  position  to  anticipate  the  results  of  any  similar 
experiments.  Our  knowledge  even  now  is  not  certain, 
because  we  cannot  completely  prove  the  truth  of  any 
assumed  law,  and  we  cannot  possibly  exhaust  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  more  or  less  affect  the  result. 
Even  at  the  best  then  our  interpolations  wUl  partake  of 
the  want  of  certainty  and  precision  attaching  to  all  our 
knowledge  of  nature.    Yet  having  the  supposed  laws,  our 

"  J.  W.  Strutt,  *  On  a  correction  sometimes  required  in  curves  pro- 
fessing to  rej)resent  the  connexion  between  two  physical  magnitudes.' 
' PhiloBophicaX  Magazine,'  4t\i  Smea,  n^V 'xXvi.  ^.  \^i. 
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results  will  be  as  sure  and  accurate  as  any  we  can  attain  to. 
But  such  a  complete  procedure  is  more  than  we  generally 
mean  by  interpolation,  which  generally  denotes  the  em- 
ployment of  some  general  method  of  estimating  in  a 
merely  approximate  and  probable  manner  the  results 
which  might  have  been  expected  independently  of  any 
complete  theoretical  investigation. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  interpolation  is  in  reality  an 
indeterminate  problem.  From  given  values  of  a  fiinction 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  that  function ;  for  we  can 
always  invent  an  infinite  number  of  functions  which  would 
give  those  values  if  we  are  not  restricted  by  any  other 
conditions,  just  as  through  a  given  series  of  points  we  can 
always  draw  an  infinite  number  of  curves,  if  we  may  di- 
verge between  or  beyond  the  points  into  bends  and  cusps 
as  we  think  fit®.  In  any  process  of  interpolation  we  must 
in  fact  be  guided  more  or  less  by  d  priori  considerations; 
we  must  know,  for  instance,  whether  or  not  periodical 
fluctuations  are  to  be  expected,  and  we  must  be  guided 
accordingly  in  the  choice  of  mathematical  formulce.  Sup- 
posing, for  the  present,  that  the  phenomenon  is  non- 
periodic,  we  next  proceed  to  assume  that  the  function 
ciin  be  expressed  in  a  limited  series  of  the  powers  of  the 
variable.  The  number  of  powers  which  can  be  included 
depends  upon  the  number  of  experimental  results  avail- 
able, and  must  be  at  least  one  less  than  this  number.  Bv 
processes  of  calculation,  which  have  been  already  alluded  to 
in  the  section  on  empirical  formula),  we  am  then  calculate 
the  coefficients  of  the  powers,  and  obtain  fin  empirical 
formula  which  will  give  the  required  intermediate  results. 
In  reality,  then,  we  return  to  the  methods  treated  under 
tlir  lieiul  of  ap[)r()xiiiialion  and  empirical  formula);  and 
interpolation,  as  conini(>nly  un(KTstoo<l,  consists  in  assum- 

•'  IKtscIu'I,  '  ApiK'ndix  to  Translation  of  I-^KToix*  Differential  Calculua,* 
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ing  that  a  curve  of  simple  character  is  to  pass  through 
certain  determined  points.  If  we  have,  for  instance,  two 
experimental  results,  and  only  two,  we  must  assume  that 
the  curve  is  a  straight  line  ;  for  the  parabolas  which  can 
be  passed  through  two  points  axe  infinitely  various  m 
magnitude,  and  quite  indeterminate.  One  straight  line 
alone  can  pass  through  two  points,  and  it  will  have  an 
equation  of  the  form  y  =  mx  +  n,  the  constant  quantities 
of  which  can  be  readily  determined  from  two  resulte. 
Thus,  if  the  two  values  for  ar,  7  and  11,  give  the  values 
for  y,  35  and  53,  the  solution  of  two  simple  equations 
gives  y  =  4'5xa^+3'5  as  the  equation,  and  for  any  other 
value  of  Xy  for  instance  10,  we  get  a  value  of  y,  48'5. 
When  we  take  an  exactly  intermediate  value  of  a:,  namely 
9,  this  process  yields  a  simple  mean  result,  namely  44. 
Three  experimental  results  being  given,  we  may  assume 
that  they  fall  upon  a  portion  of  a  parabola,  and  simple 
algebraic  calculation  readily  gives  the  position  of  any 
intermediate  point  upon  the  parabola.  Concerning  the 
process  of  interpolation  as  practised  in  the  science  of 
meteorology  the  reader  ^vill  find  some  directions  in  the 
French  edition  of  Kaemtz'  Meteorology  P. 

When  we  have,  either  directly  by  experiment  or  by 
the  use  of  a  curve,  a  series  of  values  of  the  variant  for 
exactly  equidistant  values  of  the  variable,  it  is  often  very 
instructive  to  take  the  differences  between  each  value  of 
the  variant  and  the  next,  and  then  the  differences  between 
those  differences,  and  so  on.  If  any  series  of  differences 
approaches  closely  to  zero  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
numbers  may  be  correctly  represented  by  a  finite  em- 
pirical formula ;  if  the  wth  differences  are  zero,  then  the 
formula  will  contain  only  the  first  ?i-i  powers  of  the 
variable.     Indeed  we  may  sometimes  obtain  by  the  Cal- 

P  *  Cours  complet  de  M^t^rologie,'  traduit  par  Martins,  Note  A,  du 
Traductcnry  p.  449. 
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cuius  of  differences  a  correct  empirical  formula ;  for  if  p 
be  the  first  term  of  the  series  of  values,  and  Ap,  A*p, 
a'p,  &c.,  be  the  first  number  in  each  column  of  dif- 
ferences, then  the  mth  term  of  the  series  of  values  will  be 

p  +  mAp+m — Ajp  +  m a7>+  &c. 

A  closely  equivalent  but  more  practicable  formula  for 
interpolation  by  differences,  as  devised  by  Lagrange,  will 
be  found  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  '  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy/  p.  115. 

If  no  column  of  differences  shows  any  tendency  to 
become  zero  throughout,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  law 
is  of  a  more  complicated,  for  instance  of  an  exponential, 
character,  so  that  it  cannot  be  correctly  represented  in 
a  formula  involving  only  a  few  powers  of  the  variable. 
Dr.  J.  Hopkinson  has  lately  suggested  another  method  of 
arithmetical  interpolation^,  which  is  intended  to  avoid 
much  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  graphical  method.  His 
process  will  yield  the  same  results  in  all  hands,  but  he 
remarks  that  it  has  no  theoretical  basis  to  rest  on. 

80  far  as  we  can  infer  the  results  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  variations  beyond  the  limits  of  experiment,  we  must 
proceed  upon  the  same  principles.  If  possible  we  must 
detect  the  exact  laws  in  action,  and  then  trust  to  them  as 
a  guide  when  we  have  no  experience.  If  not,  an  empirical 
formula  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  those  employed 
in  interpolation  is  our  only  resource.  But  the  reader  must 
carefully  observe  that  to  extend  our  inference  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  experience  is  exceedingly  unsafe.  Our  know- 
ledge is  at  the  best  oiily  approximate,  and  takes  no  account 
of  very  small  tendencies.  Now  it  may,  and  in  fiict  usually 
will,  happen,  that  tendencies  small  within  our  limits  of 

1  *On  the  Calculation   of  Eiiipiricul   Formuhe.'      *Thc  Mc88cu^<tt  ci^ 
MHtlieinatics/  New  ^^rit's,  No.  17,  1872. 
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observation  will  become  perceptible  or  great  under  ex- 
treme circumstances.  When  the  variable  in  our  empirical 
formula  is  small,  we  are  justified  in  overlooking  the  exist- 
ence of  higher  powers,  and  leaking  only  two  or  three  of 
them.  But  as  the  variable  increases,  those  higher  powers 
gain  in  importance,  and  in  time  will  yield  the  principal 
part  of  the  value  of  the  function. 

This  is  no  mere  theoretical  inference.  Excepting  the 
few  great  primary  laws  of  nature,  such  as  the  law  of 
gravity,  the  conservation  of  energy,  &a,  there  is  hardly 
any  natural  law  which  we  can  trust  in  circumstanoes 
widely  different  from  those  with  which  we  are  practically 
acquainted.  From  the  expansion  or  contraction,  fusion 
or  vaporisation  of  substances  by  heat  at  the  surface  of  tbe 
earth,  we  can  form  a  most  imperfect  notion  of  what  would 
happen  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  the  pressure 
must  almost  infinitely  exceed  anything  possible  in  our 
experiments.  The  physics  of  the  earth  again  give  us 
a  feeble,  and  probably  often  a  misleading,  notion  of  a  body 
like  the  sun,  in  most  parts  of  which  an  almost  incon- 
ceivably high  temperature  is  united  with  an  inconceivably 
high  pressure.  If,  as  is  probable,  there  are  in  the  realms 
of  space  many  nebulre  consisting  of  incandescent  and 
unoxydized  vapours  of  metals  and  other  elements,  so 
highly  heated  perhaps  that  chemical  composition  is  out 
of  the  question,  we  are  hardly  able  to  treat  them  as 
subjects  of  scientific  inference.  Hence  arises  the  great 
importance  of  any  experiments  in  which  we  can  investi- 
gate the  properties  of  substances  under  extreme  circum- 
stances of  cold  or  heat,  density  or  rarity,  intense  electric 
excitation,  &c.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  insecurity 
in  extending  our  inferences  wholly  arises  from  the  purely 
approximate  character  of  our  measurements.  Had  w 
the  power  of  appreciating  indefinitely  small  quantities, 
we  should  by  the  pTii\c\^\e  o^  c»\\t\w\i'ity  discover  some 
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trace  of  every  change  which  a  substance  could  undergo 
under  unattainable  circumstances.  By  observing,  for  in- 
stance, the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  between  o"  and 
1 00°  C,  we  ought  theoretically  to  be  able  to  infer  its 
tension  at  every  other  temperature ;  but  this  is  out  of 
the  question  because  we  cannot  really  ascertain  the  law 
jirecisely  between  those  temperatures. 

Many  instances  might  be  given  to  show  that  laws 
which  ai>pear  to  represent  correctly  the  results  of  experi- 
loents  within  certain  limits  altogether  fail  beyond  thoBS 
limits.  The  experiments  of  Roscoe  and  Dittmar,  on  the 
absorption  of  gases  in  water  i"  afford  many  interesting 
illustrations,  especially  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  quantity  of  wliich  dissolved  in  water  under  different 
prtMsures  follows  very  closely  a  linear  law  of  variation, 
from  which  however  it  diverges  very  widely  at  low  pres^ 
.•ores'.  Sir  J.  Herschel  liaving  deduced  from  various 
irded  observations  of  the  double  star  7  Virginis,  an 
elliptic  orbit  for  the  motion  of  one  component  round  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  botli,  found  iliat  for  a  certain  time  the 
motion  of  the  star  agreed  very  well  with  this  orbit, 
Kevcrtheless  a  divergence  began  to  appear  by  degrees, 
and  after  a  time  became  so  great  that  an  entirely  new 
orbit,  of  more  than  doublo  the  Unear  dimensions  of  the 
i'ld  one,  had  ultimately  to  be  adopted*. 


^jaref 
Mbcoi 
R*Uin 


Illustrations  of  Empirical  Quantitative  Laws. 

Although  our  chief  object  in  every  quantitative  inquiry 
must  be  to  discover  the  exact  or  rational  formula),  express- 
ing the  general  laws  of  nature  applying  to  tlie  subject, 
it  is  instructive  to  observe  in  how  many  important  branches 

•  W»tU'i  '  Dictiotuiry  of  Cliemutty,'  voL  ii.  p.  790. 
»  'Quarterly  Jonnul  of  tlic  Chcmickl  Society,"  vol.  viii.  p.  15. 
'  Bcmtta  of  ObHTvatioDa  «t  the  Capo  of  Good  Uope,'  v-  »^'i- 
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of  science,  no  precise  laws  have  yet  been  detected.  The 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  different  temperatures  has 
been  determined  by  a  succession  of  eminent  experimenta- 
Iists»  Dalton,  Ksemtz,  Dulong,  Arago,  Magnus,  and  B^ 
nault,  and  by  the  last  mentioned  the  measurements  were 
conducted  with  all  accuracy  apparently  attainable  at  pre- 
sent. Yet  no  incontestible  general  law  has  been  esta- 
blished. Several  functions  have  been  proposed  to  ezprefis 
the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  as  depending  on  the  tempe- 
rature. The  first  general  form  is  that  of  Young,  namely 
F  =  (a  +  6  0"  in  which  a,  h  and  m  are  unknown  quanti- 
ties to  be  determined  by  comparison  with  observation, 
lioche  has  proposed,  on  theoretical  grounds,  a  complicated 
formula  of  an  exponential  form,  and  a  third  form  of  func- 
tion is  that  of  Biot,  as  follows — log  F  =  a  +  6a*  +  c  j8'«. 
I  mention  these  formulae  particularly,  because  they  well 
illustrate  the  feeble  powers  of  empirical  inquiry.  None 
of  the  formulae  can  be  made  to  correspond  exactly  with 
experimental  results,  and  the  last  two  forms  correspond 
nearly  equally  well.  But  there  is  very  little  probability 
that  the  real  law  has  been  reached,  and  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  discovered  except  by  deduction 
from  mechanical  theory. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  upon  any  other  laws 
except  those  of  the  most  simple  character.  A  vast  amount . 
of  the  most  ingenious  labour  has  been  spent  upon  the 
discovery  of  some  general  law  of  atmospheric  refiraction. 
Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler  commenced  the  inquiry :  Cassini 
first  formed  a  table  of  refi'actions,  calculated  on  theoretical 
grounds :  Newton  entered  into  some  profound  investiga- 
tions upon  the  subject :  Brooke  Taylor,  Bouguer,  Simpson, 
Bradley,  Mayer,  and  Kramp  successively  attacked  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance  as  regards 
the  correction  of  astronomical  observations.    Laplace  next 

^  Jamin,  *  Coucb  d©  Ph'jBicvue,'  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 
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lOured  on  the  subject  without  exliaustiDg  it,  and  Brink- 
ley  and  Ivory  have  since  treated  it.     A  closely  connected 
probtem,  that  regarding  the  relation  between  the  pressure 
and  elevation  in  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  has 
received  the  attention  of  a  long  succession  of  physicists 
and  was  most  carefully  investigated  by  Laplace.     Yet  no 
invariable  and  general  law  has  been  detected.     The  same 
may  be  said  concerning  the  law  of  human   mortality ; 
^  abundant  statistics  on  this  subject  are  available,  and  many 
■ftypotheses  more  or  less  satisfactory  have  been  put  for- 
Wlrard  8A  to  the  general  form  of  the  curve  of  mortality, 
tut  it  seeras  to  be  impossible  to  discover  more  than  an 
approximate  law. 

It  may  perhaps  l>e  urged  that  in  such  subjects  no  single 
Kanvariablc  law  can  be  expected.     The  atmosphere  may  be 
H^vided  into  several  variable  strata  which  by  their  uncon- 
nected ohauges  fi'ustmte  the  exact  calculations  of  astro- 
nODUn.     HmnfrP  life  may  be  subject  at  different  ages  to 
a  saooesaoo  of  different  influences  incapable  of  reduction 
tmder  any  one  law.     The  results  observed  may  in  fact  be 
aggregates  of  an  immense  jiumber  of  separate  results  each 
^  governed  by  their  own  separate  laws,  so  that  the  subjecta 
^Euy  bo  compUcated  beyond  the  possibility  of  complete 
fnaolution  by  empirical  methods.     This  is  certainly  true 
of  the  mathematical  functions  which  must  Bome  time  or 
other  be  introduced  into  the  science  of  pohtical  economy. 

^H  Simple  Proportional   Variaiion. 

When  we  first  treat  numerical  results  in  any  novel  kind 
of  investigation,  our  impression  will  probably  be  that  one 
quantity  vanes  in  simple  proportion  to  another,  so  aa 
to  obey  the  law  y  =  mx  +  n.  We  muat  learn  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  cases  where  this  proportionality  is 
u  nally,  aud  where  it  ih  only  apparently  true.     When.  ciw\'- 
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sideling  the  principles  of  approximation  we  found  that  a 
small  portion  of  any  curve  wiU  appear  to  be  a  straight 
line.  Whenever  our  modes  of  measurement  are  compara- 
tively rude,  we  must  expect  to  be  unable  to  detect  the 
curvature.  Thus  Kepler  made  meritorious  attempts  to 
discover  the  law  of  refraction,  and  he  slightly  approxi- 
mated to  it  when  he  observed  that  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  if  small  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other. 
Angles  when  small  are  very  nearly  as  their  sines^  so  that 
he  reached  an  approximate  result  of  the  true  law.  Cardan 
assumed,  probably  as  a  mere  guess,  that  the  force  required 
to  sustain  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane  was  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  plane.  This  is 
approximately  the  case  when  the  angle  is  very  small^  and 
it  becomes  true  again  when  the  angle  is  a  right  angle ; 
but  in  reality  the  law  is  much  more  complicated,  the 
power  required  being  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle.  The  early  thermometer-makers  were  quite  imaware 
whether  the  expansion  of  mercury  was  exactly  propoi^ 
tional  or  not  to  the  heat  communicated  to  it,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  present  century  that  we  have  learnt  it  to  be 
not  so.  We  now  know  that  even  gases  obey  the  law  of 
imiform  expansion  by  heat  only  in  an  approximat6  man- 
ner. Until  some  reason  to  the  contrary  is  shown,  we 
should  do  well  to  look  upon  every  law  of  simple  propor- 
tion as  only  provisionally  true. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  of  the  most  important 
laws  of  nature  which  are  in  the  form  of  simple  propor- 
tions. Wherever  a  uniform  cause  acts  in  independence 
of  its  previous  effects,  we  may  expect  this  relation.  Thus, 
an  accelerating  force  acts  equally  upon  a  moving  and  a 
motionless  body.  Hence  the  velocity  produced  is  always 
in  simple  proportion  to  the  force,  and  also  to  the  duration 
of  its  uniform  action.  As  gravitating  bodies  never  in- 
terfere with  each  other's  gravity,  this  force  is  in  direct 
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simple  proportion  to  the  mass  of  each  of  the  attracting 
bodies,  the  mass  being  measured  by,  or  proportional  to 
inertia.  Similarly,  in  all  cases  of  'direct  unimpeded 
action,'  as  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  remarked  *,  we  may  expect 
simple  proportion  to  manifest  itself.  In  such  cases  the 
equation  expressing  the  relation  may  have  the  still 
simpler  form  y  =  mx. 

A  similar  simple  relation  holds  true  wherever  there 
is  a  conversion  of  one  substance  or  form  of  energy  into 
another.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  either  of  chlorine  or  silver.  The 
amount  of  heat  produced  in  friction  is  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  mechanical  energy  absorbed.  It  was  ex- 
perimentally proved  by  Faraday  that  '  the  chemical 
power  of  the  ciurent  of  electricity  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes.^  When  an 
electric  current  is  produced,  the  quantity  of  electric 
energy  is  simply  proportional  to  the  weight  of  metal 
dissolved.  If  electricity  is  turned  into  heat,  there  is 
again  simple  proportion.  Wherever,  in  fact,  one  thing 
is  but  another  thing  with  a  new  aspect,  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  law  of  simple  proportion.  It  is  only  among  the 
most  elementiiry  causes  and  effects  that  tliis  simple  re- 
lation will  hold  true.  Simple  conditions  do  not,  generally 
8j)eaking,  produce  simple  results.  The  planets  move  in 
approximate  circles  round  the  sun,  but  the  apparent 
motions,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  are  so  various,  that  men 
have  not  believed  in  such  a  simple  view  of  the  matter 
for  more  than  al)Out  two  centuries  and  a  half.  All  those 
motions,  again,  are  summed  up  in  the  law  of  gravity, 
of  no  great  comj^lexity,  yet  men  never  have,  and  never 
can  be,  able  to  exhaust  the  complications  of  action  and 
reaction,  even  among  a  small  number  of  planets.  We 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  a  tendency  to  assume  that 

*   *  IVeliniinjiry  Discourse/  &c.  \».  \^2. 
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the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  is  one  of  direct  pro- 
portion. Bacon  reminds  us  of  the  woman  in  iEsop's 
fable,  who  expected  that  her  hen,  with  a  double  measure 
of  barley,  would  lay  two  eggs  a  day  instead  of  one, 
whereas  it  thereby  grew  fat,  and  ceased  to  lay  any 
eggs  at  all. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE   USE   OF   HYPOTHESIS. 


If  the  views  of  induction  upheld  in  this  work  be 
correct,  all  inductive  investigation  consists  in  a  marriage 
of  hypothesis  and  experiment.  When  facts  are  already 
in  our  possession,  we  frame  an  hypothesis  to  explain  their 
mutual  relations,  and  by  the  success  or  non-success  of  this 
explanation  is  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  to  be  entirely 
judged.  In  the  framing  and  deductive  treatment  of  such 
hypotheses,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  whole  body 
of  scientific  truth  already  accumulated,  and  when  once 
we  have  obtained  a  probable  hypothesis,  we  must  not 
rest  until  we  have  verified  it  by  comparison  with  new 
facts.  By  deductive  reasoning  and  calculation,  we  must 
endeavour  to  anticipate  such  new  phenomena,  especially 
those  of  a  singular  and  exceptional  nature,  as  would 
necessarily  ha{)pen  if  the  hypothesis  be  true.  Out  of  the 
infinite  number  of  observations  and  experiments  which  are 
possible  at  every  moment,  theory  must  lead  us  to  select 
those  few  critical  ones  which  are  suitable  for  confirming 
or  negativing  our  anticipations. 

This  work  of  inductive  investigation  cannot  be  guided 
by  any  system  of  precise  and  infallible  rules,  like  those  of 
deductive  reasoning.  There  Ls,  in  fact,  nothing  to  which 
\vu  can  apply  rules  of  method,  l)eaiuse  the  laws  of  nature 
to  \)ii  treated  must  be  in  our  pc^ssession  before  we  cim 
treat   them.     If,  indeed,  there  were  awy  m\^^  xv^fc  <^^ 
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inductive  method,  it  would  direct  us  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive   arrangement   of  facts   in    all    possible   ordera 
Given  a  certain  number  of  specimens  in  a  museum^  we 
might  arrive  at  the  best  possible  classification  by  going 
systematically   through   all    possible   classifications,  and, 
were  we  endowed  with  infinite  time  and  patience,  this 
would  be  an  effective  method.     It  doubtless  is  the  method 
by  which  the  first  few  simple  steps  are  taken  in  every 
incipient  branch  of  science.     Before  the  dignified  name 
of  science   is   applicable,  some  coincidences  will   chance 
to   force   themselves   upon  the    attention.     Before  there 
was  a  science  of  meteorology,  or  any  comprehension  of  the 
true  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  all  observant  persons 
learned  to  associate  a  peculiar  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
with   coming   rain,    and   a   colourless    sunset    with   fine 
weather.     Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  called  empirical,  as 
seeming  to  come  directly  from  experience ;  and  there  is 
doubtless  a  considerable  portion  of  our  knowledge  which 
must  always  bear  this  character. 

We  may  be  obliged  to  trust  to  the  casual  detectiou 
of  coincidences  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  where 
we  are  deprived  of  the  aid  of  any  guiding  notions ;  but 
a  very  little  reflection  will  show  the  utter  insufficiency 
of  haphazard  experiment,  when  applied  to  investigations 
of  a  complicated  nature.  At  the  best,  it  will  be  the 
simple  identity,  or  partial  identity,  of  classes,  as  illus- 
trated in  pp.  146-154  of  the  first  volume,  which  can 
be  thus  detected.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  even  when 
a  law  of  nature  involves  only  two  circumstances,  and 
there  are  one  hundred  distinct  circumstances  which  may 
possibly  be  connected,  there  will  be  no  less  than  4950 
pairs  of  circumstances  between  which  a  coincidence  may 
exist.  When  a  law  involves  three  or  more  circum- 
stances, the  possible  number  of  coincidences  becomes 
vastly  greater  still.     WV\e\i  coTrnvi^xYw^,  ^^oin^  the  subject 
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of  combinations  and  permutations,  it  became  apparent 
that  we  could  never  cope  with  the  possible  variety  of 
nature.  An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  metallic  alloys, 
or  chemical  compounds  which  can  be  formed,  was  found 
to  be  out  of  the  question  (vol.  i.  p.  21 8).  It  is  on  such 
considerations  that  we  can  explain  the  very  small  addi- 
tions made  to  our  knowledge  by  the  alchemists.  Many 
of  them  were  men  of  the  greatest  acuteness,  and  their 
indefatigable  labours  were  pursued  through  many  cen- 
turies. A  few  of  the  more  common  compounds  and 
phenomena  were  discovered  by  them,  but  a  true  insight 
into  the  principles  of  nature,  now  enables  chemists  to 
discover  far  more  useful  facts  in  a  single  year  than  were 
yielded  by  the  alchemists  during  many  centuries.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Newton  was  really  an  alchemist,  and 
often  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  laborious  experiments. 
But  in  trying  to  discover  the  secret  by  which  gross 
metals  might  be  rendered  noble,  his  lofty  powers  of 
deductive  investigation  were  wholly  useless.  Deprived 
(if  all  guiding  clues,  his  experiments  must  have  been,  like 
those  of  all  the  alchemists,  purely  tentative  and  hap- 
liaziird.  While  his  hypothetical  and  deductive  investiga- 
tions have  given  us  the  true  system  of  nature,  and  opened 
the  way  in  almost  every  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
natural  philosophy,  the  whole  results  of  his  tentative 
ex|)erimentH  are  comprehended  in  a  few  happy  guesses, 
given  in  his  celebrated  *  Queries/ 

Even  when  we  [ire  engaged  in  apparently  passive 
observation  of  a  phenomenon,  which  we  cannot  modify 
txj>erimentally,  it  is  advantageous  that  our  att<3ntion 
sliould  be  guided  by  some  theoretical  anticipations.  A 
plKiiomenon  which  seems  sin^ple  is,  in  all  probability, 
really  complex,  and  unless  the  mind  is  actively  engaged 
ill  looking  tor  ]>articiilar  details,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
most  criticid  circumstances  will   U»  passed  over.     'B^i^A 
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regretted  that  no  distinct  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
comets  had  guided  his  observations  of  Halle j's  comet*;  in 
attempting  to  verify  or  refute  any  good  hypothesis,  not 
only  would  there  have  been  a  chance  of  establishing  a  true 
theory,  but  if  confuted,  the  very  confutation  would  pro- 
bably have  involved  a  large  store  of  useful  observations. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  work,  but  one  which  I  can- 
not undertake,  to  trace  out  the  gradual  reaction  which  has 
taken  place  in  recent  times  against  the  purely  empirical, 
or  Baconian,  theory  of  induction.  Francis  Bacon,  seeing 
the  futility  of  the  scholastic  logic,  which  had  long  been 
predominant,  asserted  that  the  accumulation  of  facts  and 
the  careful  and  orderly  abstraction  of  axioms,  or  general 
laws  from  them,  constituted  the  true  method  of  induction. 
This  method,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  its  exact  nature 
from  Bacon's  writings,  would  correspond  to  the  process  of 
exhaustive  examination  and  classification  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded.  The  value  of  this  method  might  be 
estimated  historically  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
followed  by  any  of  the  great  masters  of  science.  Whether 
we  look  to  Galileo,  who  preceded  Bacon,  to  Gilbert,  his 
contemporary,  or  to  Newton  and  Descartes,  his  successors, 
we  find  that  discovery  was  achieved  by  the  exactly 
opposite  method  to  that  advocated  by  Bacon.  Through- 
out Newton's  works,  as  I  shall  more  fully  show  in  suc- 
ceeding pages,  we  find  deductive  reasoning  wholly  pre- 
dominant, and  experiments  are  employed,  as  they  should 
be,  to  confirm  or  refute  hypothetical  anticipations  of 
nature.  In  my  *  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic'  (p. 
258),  I  stated  my  belief  that  there  was  no  kind  of 
reference  to  Bacon  in  Newton's  works.  I  have  since 
found    that    Newton    does    once   or  twice   employ   the 

a  T^Tidall,    '  On   Cometary   Theory,'    Philosophical  Jtfagazine,   April, 
i86g,     4th  Series,  vol.  xxxnu.  p.  2^^. 
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exjnession  vxperimentum  cruds  in  liis  '  Oplicks,'  but 
thia  ia  the  only  expression,  so  far  as  I  am  awaro,  which 
could  mdicate  on  the  jmrt  of  Newton  tlirect  or  indirect 
ncquaintance  with  Bacon's  writings ''. 

Other  great  phvsicists  of  Ihe  same  age  were  equally 
prone  to  the  nee  of  hypotheses  rather  than  the  blind 
accumulation  of  facta  in  the  Baconian  manner.  Hooke 
emphatically  asserts  in  his  posthumous  work  on  Philo- 
sophical Method,  that  the  first  requisite  of  the  Natural 
Philosopher  i«  readiness  at  gueasing  the  solution  of  many 
phenomena  and  making  queries.     '  He  ought  to  be  very 

11  skilled  in  those  several  kinds  of  philosophy  already 
>wn,  to  understand  tlieir  several  hypotheses,  sup- 
poeitions.  collections,  observations,  Ac.,  their  various  ways 
of  ratiocinations  and  proceedings,  the  several  failings  and 
ilefects.  both  in  their  way  of  raising,  and  in  their  way  of 
niunaging  their  several  theories :  for  by  this  means  the 
mind  will  be  somewhat  more  ready  at  guessing  at  tlie 
solution  of  many  phenomena  almost  at  first  sight,  and 
thereby  be  much  more  prompt  at  making  queries,  and  at 
tracing  the  subtlety  of  Nature,  and  in  discovering  and 
sciiTcliing  into  the  true  reason  of  things.' 

We  iind  Horrocks,  again,  than  whom  no  one  was  more 
filled  with  the  scientific  spirit,  telling  us  how  he  tried 
theory  after  theory  in  order  to  discover  one  which  was  in 
accordance  with  the  motions  of  Mars'".  It  might  readily 
be  shown  again  that  Huyghens,  who  possessed  one  of  the 
most  perfect  philosophical  intellects,  followed  the  deductive 
pFffcesfi  combineil    with  continual  appeal  to  experiment, 

Uh  a  wkill  closely  analogous  to  that  of  Newt<jn.  As  to 
irtes  and  Leibnitz,  their  Investigations  were  too  much 
to  the  Baconian  niles,  since  they  too  often 
PhflMopltlod  TtmimcUoiui,'  abridgod  hj  Lowthorp.     4lh  eilit. 


I  *  HoiTiMrkH,  '  Oi)cr»  PMthamn'  (1673)1  V-  '1^- 
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adopted  hypothetical  reasoning  to  the  exdasion  of  ex- 
perimental verification.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury science  was  supposed  to  be  advancing  by  the  pur- 
suance of  the  Baconian  method,  but  in  reality  hypothetical 
investigation  was  the  main  instrument  of  progress.  It  is 
only  in  the  present  century  that  physicists  began  to  recog- 
nise this  truth.  So  much  opprobrium  had  been  attached 
by  Bacon  to  tlie  use  of  hypotheses,  that  we  find  Young 
speaking  of  them  in  an  apologetic  tone.  *  The  practice  of 
advancing  general  principles  and  applying  them  to  par- 
ticular instances  is  so  far  from  being  fatal  to  truth  in  all 
sciences,  that  when  those  principles  are  advanced  on  suf- 
ficient grounds,  it  constitutes  the  essence  of  true  phi- 
losophy^^'; and  he  quotes  cases  in  which  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  trusted  to  his  theories  rather  than  his  experiments. 
The  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  was  both  a  practical 
physicist  and  an  abstract  logician,  always  entertained  the 
deepest  respect  for  Bacon,  and  made  the  'Novum  Organum' 
as  far  as  possible  the  basis  of  his  admirable  *  Discoiurse  on 
the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.'  Yet  we  find  him  in 
Chapter  VII  fully  recognising  the  part  which  the  forma- 
tion and  verification  of  theories  forms  in  the  higher  and 
more  general  investigations  of  physical  science.  The  late 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  canied  on  the  reaction  by  recognising  as  a 
distinct  method  the  Deductive  Method  in  which  Katio- 
cinaiion,  that  is,  deductive  reasoning,  is  employed  for  the 
discovery  of  new  opportunities  of  testing  and  verifying 
a  hypothesis.  His  main  error  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  other  parts  of  his  system  he  inveighed 
against  the  value  of  the  deductive  process,  and  even 
asserted  from  time  to  time  that  every  process  of  reasoning 
is  inductive.  In  fact  Mill  fell  into  much  confusion  in  the 
use  of  the   words  induction  and  deduction,  because  he 
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failed  to  observe  that  the  inverse  use  of  deduction  con- 
stitutes induction. 

Even  Francis  Bacon  was  not  wholly  unaware  of  the 
vahie  of  hypothetical  anticipation.  In  one  or  two  places 
he  incidentally  acknowledges  it,  as  when  he  remarks  that 
the  subtlety  of  nature  surpasses  that  of  reason,  adding 
that  '  axioms  abstracted  from  particular  facts  in  a  careful 
and  orderly  manner,  readily  suggest  and  mark  out  new 
particulars.' 

The  true  course  of  inductive  procedure  is  that  which 
has  yielded  all  the  more  lofty  and  successful  results  of 
science.  It  consists  in  Anticipating  Nature^  in  the  sense 
of  forming  hypotheses  as  to  the  laws  which  are  probably 
in  operation ;  and  then  observing  whether  the  combi- 
nations of  phenomena  are  such  as  would  follow  from  the 
laws  supposed.  The  investigator  begins  with  facts  and 
ends  with  them.  He  uses  such  facts  as  are  in  the  first 
jJace  known  to  him  in  suggesting  probable  hypotheses ; 
deducing  other  facts  which  would  happen  if  a  particular 
hypothesis  is  true,  he  proceeds  to  test  the  truth  of  his 
notion  by  fresh  observfitions  or  experiments.  If  any 
result  prove  different  from  what  he  expects,  it  leads  him 
either  to  abandon  or  to  modify  his  hypothesis  ;  but  every 
new  fact  may  give  some  new  suggestion  as  to  the  laws  in 
action.  Even  if  the  result  in  any  case  agrees  with  his 
antici]»ations,  he  does  not  regard  it  as  finally  confirmatory 
of  his  theory,  but  proceeds  to  test  the  truth  of  the  theory 
bv  new  deductions  and  new  trials. 

The  investigator  in  such  a  process  is  assisted  by  the 
wliol(.'  body  of  science  previously  accumulated.  lie  may 
employ  analo^ry,  as  I  shall  ))oint  out,  to  guide  him  in  the 
(holer  of  liy]»othesos.  The  niciiiifold  connexions  between 
oiKt  scienct*  and  another  may  j^ive  liini  strong  clues  to  the 
kind  of  laws  to  l)o  expected,  and  he  thus  always  selects 
nut  of  the  infinite  number  of  possUAo  \\\\^c^\\\^^vi'!\  \\vo^^ 
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which  are,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen  at  the  moment,  most 
probable.  Each  experiment,  therefore,  which  he  performs 
is  that  most  likely  to  throw  light  upon  his  subject,  and 
even  if  it  frustrate  his  first  views,  it  probably  tends  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  correct  clue. 


Requisites  of  a  Good  Hypothesis. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  to  what 
conditions,  or  rather  to  what  condition  an  hypothesis  must 
conform  in  order  to  be  accepted  as  valid  and  probable. 
That  condition,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  single  one  of  enabling 
us  to  infer  the  existence  of  phenomena  which  occur  in  our 
experience.  Agreement  with  fact  is  the  one  sole  and 
snfficient  test  of  a  true  hypothesis. 

Hobbes,  indeed,  has  named  two  conditions  which  he 
considers  requisite  in  an  hypothesis,  namely,  (i)  That  it 
should  be  conceivable  and  not  absurd  ;  (2)  That  it  should 
allow  of  phenomena  being  necessarily  inferred.  Boyle,  in 
noticing  Hobbes'  views,  proposed  to  add  a  third  condition, 
to  the  effect  that  the  hypothesis  should  not  be  inconsistent 
with  any  other  truth  or  phenomenon  of  nature*.  Of 
these  three  conditions,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
first  cannot  be  accepted,  unless  by  inconceivable  and  absurd 
we  mean  self-contradictory  or  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  thought  and  nature.  I  shall  have  to  point  out  that 
some  of  the  most  sure  and  satisfactory  theories  involve 
suppositions  which  are  wholly  inconceivable  in  a  certain 
sense  of  the  word,  because  the  mind  cannot  sufficiently 
extend  its  ideas  to  frame  a  notion  of  the  actions  supposed 
to  exist.  That  the  force  of  gravity  should  act  instan- 
taneously between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  planetary 
system,  or  that  a  ray  of  violet   light  should  consist  of 
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about  700  billions  of  vibrations  in  each  second,  are  etate- 
iiients  of  an  inconceivalle  and  absurd  character  in  one 
senee  ;  hut  they  are  so  lar  from  being  opposed  to  fact  that 
we  cannot  on  any  other  suppositions  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena obBcrved.  But  if  an  hypotbesis  involve  self-con- 
tradiction, or  is  inconsistent  with  known  laws  of  nature,  it 
is  so  far  self-condemned.  We  cannot  even  apply  processes 
of  dednctive  reasonuig  to  a  self-contradictory  notion  ;  and 
being  entirely  opposed  to  the  most  general  and  certain 
laws  known  to  us,  the  primary  laws  of  thought,  it  thereby 
conspicuously  fails  to  agree  with  facta.  Since  nature, 
in,  is  never  self-contradictory,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
;e  accept  two  theories  which  lead  to  contradictory 
results.  If  the  one  agrees  with  nature,  the  other  cannot, 
Henco  if  there  he  a  law  which  we  believe  with  high  pro- 
bability to  be  verified  in  observation,  we  must  not  fiunio 
aD  hypothesis  in  conHici  with  it>  otherwise  the  hypothesis 
will  noceaaarily  be  in  disagreement  with  observation. 
Since  no  law  or  hypothesis  is  proved,  indeed,  witli  ab- 
,te  certainty,  there  is  always  a  chance,  however  slight, 
t  the  new  hypothesis  may  displace  the  old  one  :  but 
the  greater  the  probability  which  wc  assign  to  that  old 
hypothesis,  the  greater  must  be  the  evidence  required  in 
Ikvour  of  the  new  and  conflicting  one.  A  decisive  ex- 
imentum  crucui  to  negative  the  one,  and  establish  the 
ler,  will  probably  be  requisite  to  allay  tlie  strife. 
I  am  inclined  to  aettert,  then,  that  there  is  but  one  test 
of  a  good  hypothesis,  namely,  its  conformity  with  obaei-ved 
facts;  but  this  condition  may  be  said  to  involve,  at  the 
10  time,  three  minor  conditions,  nearly  equivalent  to 
ihose  miggested  by  Hobbes  and  Boyle,  namely  : — 

( 1 )  Tlmt  it  allow  of  the  application  of  deducrive  reason- 
ing and  the  inference  of  conBcquences. 

(2)  That  it  do  not  conflict  with  any  laws  of  nature,  or 
of  mind,  which  wc  hold  as  true. 
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(3)  That  the  consequences  inferred  do  agree  with  facts 
of  observation. 

Tlie  First  Requisite — Possibility  of  Deductive 

Reasoning. 

As  the  truth  of  an  hypothesis  is  to  be  proved  by  its  con- 
formity with  fact,  the  first  condition  is  that  we  be  able 
to  apply  methods  of  deductive  reasoning,  and  learn  what 
should  happen  according  to  such  an  hypothesis.  Even  if 
we  could  imagine  an  object  acting  according  to  laws 
wholly  unknown  in  other  parts  of  nature,  it  would  be 
useless  to  do  so,  because  we  could  never  decide  whether  it 
existed  or  not.  We  can  only  infer  what  would  happen 
under  supposed  conditions  by  applying  what  knowledge 
we  possess  of  nature  to  those  conditions.  Hence,  as  Bos- 
covich  truly  said,  we  are  to  understand  by  hypotheses 
*not  fictions  altogether  arbitrary,  but  suppositions  con- 
formable to  experience  or  analogy.'  It  follows  that  every 
hypothesis  worthy  of  consideration  must  suggest  some 
likeness,  analogy,  or  common  law,  acting  in  two  or  more 
things.  If,  in  order  to  explain  certain  facts,  a,  a',  a",  &c., 
we  invent  a  cause  A,  then  we  must  in  some  degree  appeal 
to  experience  as  to  the  mode  in  which  A  will  act.  As  the 
objects  and  laws  of  nature  are  certainly  not  known  to  the 
mind  intuitively,  we  must  point  out  some  other  cause  B, 
which  supplies  the  requisite  notions,  and  all  we  do  is  to 
invent  a  fourth  term  to  an  analogy.  As  B  is  to  its  effects 
6,  h'y  V\  &c.,  so  is  A  to  its  effects  a,  a',  a",  &c.  When,  for 
instance,  we  attempt  to  explain  the  passage  of  light  and 
heat  radiations  through  space  unoccupied  by  matter,  we 
imagine  the  existence  of  the  so-called  ether.  But  if  this 
ether  were  wholly  different  from  anything  else  known  to 
us^  we  should  in  vain  try  to  reason  about  it.  We  must 
at  least  apply  to  it  tVie  Wva  o^  xacAVow,  that  is,  we  must 
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so  far  liken  it  to  matter.  And  as  when  applying  those 
laws  to  the  elastic  medium  air,  we  are  able  to  infer  the 
phenomena  of  sound,  so  by  arguing  in  a  similar  manner 
concerning  ether  we  are  able  to  infer  the  existence  of 
light  phenomena  corresponding  to  what  do  occur.  All 
that  we  do  is  to  take  a  material  elastic  substance,  increase 
its  elasticity  in  an  almost  indefinite  degree,  and  denude  it 
of  gravity  and  some  others  of  the  ordinary  properties  of 
matter,  but  we  must  retain  sufficient  likeness  to  matter  to 
allow  of  deductive  calculations. 

The  force  of  gravity  is  in  some  respects  an  almost  in- 
comprehensible existence,  but  in  other  respects  entirely 
conformable  to  experience.  We  can  distinctly  observe 
that  the  force  is  proportional  to  mass,  and  that  it  acts  in 
entire  independence  of  the  other  matter  which  may  be 
present  or  intervening.  The  law  of  the  decrease  of  in- 
tensity as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases,  may  be 
observed  to  hold  true  of  light,  sound,  and  any  other 
influences  emanating  from  a  point,  and  spreading  uni- 
formly through  space.  The  law  is  doubtless  connects 
at  this  ])oint  with  the  primary  properties  of  space  itself, 
and  is  so  far  conformable  to  our  necessary  ideas. 

It  may  well  be  said,  however,  that  no  hypothesis  can 
be  so  much  as  framed  in  the  mind  unless  it  be  more  or 
less  conformable  to  experience.  As  the  material  of  our 
ideas  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  sensation,  so  we  cannot 
figure  to  ourselves  any  existence  or  agent,  but  as  endowed 
with  some  of  the  properties  of  matter.  All  that  the  mind 
can  do  in  the  creation  of  new  existences  is  to  alter  com- 
binations, or  by  analogy  to  alter  the  intensity  of  sensuous 
properties.  The  phenomenon  of  motion  is  familiar  to 
sight  and  touch,  and  ditleront  degrees  of  rapidity  are  also 
familiar  :  we  can  pass  beyond  tlie  limits  of  sense,  and 
sup[)ose  the  existence  of  rapid  motion,  such  as  our  senses 
could  not  meiLsure  or  ol>serve.  We  kuov?\\W\*\a  <^\vvaNA^\^>j  % 
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and  we  can  therefore  in  a  certain  sense  figure  to  ourselves 
elasticity  a  thousand  or  a  million  times  greater  than  any 
which  is  sensuously  known  to  us.  The  waves  of  the  ocean 
are  many  times  higher  than  our  own  bodies ;  other  waves, 
we  may  observe,  are  many  times  less ;  continue  the  pro- 
portion, and  we  may  ultimately  arrive  at  waves  as  small 
as  those  of  light.  Thus  it  is  that  from  a  sensuous  basis 
the  powers  of  mind  enable  us  to  reason  concerning  agents 
and  phenomena  difierent  in  an  unlimited  degree.  If  no 
hypothesis  then  can  be  absolutely  opposed  to  sense, 
accordance  with  experience  must  always  be  a  question 
of  degree. 

In  order  that  an  hypothesis  may  allow  of  satisfactory 
comparison  with  experience,  it  must  possess  a  certsdn 
definiteness,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  certain  mathe- 
matical exactness  allowing  of  the  precise  calculation  of 
results.  We  must  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  does 
or  does  not  agree  with  facts. 

The  theory  of  vortices,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  present 
any  mode  of  calculating  the  exact  relations  between  the 
distances  and  periods  of  the  planets  and  satellites;  it 
could  not,  therefore,  undergo  that  rigorous  testing  to 
which  Newton  scrupulously  submitted  his  theory  of 
gravity  before  its  promulgation.  Vagueness  and  incapa- 
bility of  precise  proof  or  disproof  often  enables  a  false 
theory  to  live ;  but  with  those  who  love  truth,  such 
vagueness  should  excite  the  highest  suspicion.  The  up- 
holders of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Natm-e's  abhorrence  of 
a  vacuum,  had  been  unable  to  anticipate  the  important 
fact  that  water  would  not  rise  more  than  33  feet  in  a 
common  suction  pump.  Nor  when  the  fact  was  pointed 
out  could  they  explain  it,  except  by  introducing  a  special 
alteration  of  the  theory  to  the  eflPect  that  Nature  s  ab- 
horrence of  a  vacuum  was  limited  to  33  feet. 
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Thv  Second  Requisite — Consitslency  i 
Lmos  of  Nature, 


nth  established 


In  the  second  place  an  hypothesis  must  not  be  contm^ 
ftctory  to  wliat  we  believe  to  be  true  concerning  Nature. 
It  must  not  involve  seH-ineoiisisteney  which  is  opposed  to 
the  highest  and  simplest  laws,  namely,  those  of  Logic. 
Neither  ought  it  to  he  irreconcileable  with  the  simple 
laws  of  motion,  of  gravity,  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
or  any  parts  of  physical  science  which  we  consider  to  be 
estahlishod  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Not  that  we  are 
absolutely  forbidden  to  adopt  such  au  hypothesis,  but  if 
wo  do  so  we  mu«t  be  prepared  to  disprove  some  of  the 
l>est  demonstrated  truths  in  the  possession  of  mankind. 
The  fact  that  contlict  exists  means  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  theory  are  not  verified  if  previous  dis- 
coveriee  are  correct,  and  we  must  tlicrefore  show  that 
previous  discoveries  are  incorrect  before  wo  can  verify 
uur  theory. 

An  hypothesis  will  be  exceedingly  improbable,  not  to 
say  invalid,  if  it  supposes  a  substance  or  agent  to  act  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  other  cases;  for  it  tlieu  fails  to  be 
verified  in  our  knowledge  of  that  substance  or  agent. 
Several  physicists,  especially  Euler  and  Grove,  have  sup- 
posed that  we  tnight  dispense  with  any  etliereal  basis  of 
light,  and  infer  from  the  Interstellar  passage  of  rays  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  rare  gas  occupying  space.  But  if 
BO,  that  gas  must  be  excessively  rare,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  apparent  absence  of  an  atmosphere  around  the 
moon,  and  from  many  other  facts  and  laws  known  to  us 
concerning  gases  and  the  atmosphere ;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  must  possess  an  elastic  force  at  least  a  billion 
times  as  great  as  atmospheric  air  at  the  earth's  surface,  in 

■dor  to  twxount   for  the  extreme  la^VwWVj    o^  ^}u«  \v§.\V 
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rays.     Such  an  hypothesis  then  is  inconsistent  with  the 
main  body  of  our  knowledge  concerning  gases. 

Provided  that  there  be  no  clear  and  absolute  conflict 
with  known  laws  of  nature,  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
probable or  apparently  inconceivable  that  it  may  not  be 
rendered  highly  probable,  or  even  approximately  certain, 
by  a  sufl&cient  number  of  concordances.  In  fact  the  two 
best  founded  and  most  conspicuously  successi^l  theories 
in  the  whole  range  of  physical  science  involve  the  most 
absurd  suppositions.  Gravity  is  a  force  which  appears  to 
act  between  bodies  through  vacuous  space ;  it  is  in 
positive  contradiction  to  the  old  dictum  that  nothing 
could  act  but  through  some  intervening  medium  or  sub- 
stance. It  is  even  more  puzzling  that  the  force  acts  in 
perfect  indifference  to  all  intervening  obstacles.  Light  in 
spite  of  its  extreme  velocity,  shows  much  respect  to 
matter,  for  it  is  almost  instantaneously  stopped  by  opaque 
substances,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  absorbed  and  de- 
flected by  transparent  ones.  But  to  gravity  all  media  are,  as 
it  were,  absolutely  transparent,  nay  non-existent ;  and  two 
particles  at  opposite  points  of  the  earth  affect  each  other 
exactly  as  if  the  globe  were  not  between.  To  complete  the 
apparent  impossibility,  the  action  is,  so  far  as  we  can  ob- 
serve, absolutely  instantaneous,  so  that  every  particle  of  the 
universe  is  at  every  moment  in  separate  cognizance,  as  it 
were,  of  the  relative  position  of  every  other  particle 
throughout  the  universe  at  that  same  moment  of  absolute 
time.  Compared  with  such  incomprehensible  conditions, 
the  theory  of  vortices  deals  with  common-place  realities. 
Newtons  celebrated  saying,  hypotheses  non  Jingo,  bears 
the  appearance  of  pure  irony ;  and  it  was  not  without 
apparent  grounds  that  Leibnitz  and  the  greatest  con- 
tinental philosophers  charged  Newton  with  re-introducing 
occult  powers  and  qualities. 

The  undulatorv  tVieotv  o^  ^^%^t  presents  almost  equal 
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difficulties  of  conception.  We  are  asked  by  physical 
philosophers  to  give  up  all  our  ordinary  prepossessions, 
and  believe  that  the  interstellar  space  which  seemed  so 
empty  is  not  empty  at  all,  but  filled  with  something 
immensely  more  solid  and  elastic  than  steeL  As  Dr. 
Young  himself  remarked^,  *the  luminiferous  ether,  per- 
vading all  space,  and  penetrating  almost  all  substances,  is 
not  only  highly  elastic,  but  absolutely  solid ! ! ! '  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  calculated  the  amount  of  force  which  may  be 
supposed,  according  to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  to 
be  exerted  at  each  point  in  space,  and  finds  it  to  be 
1 ,  1 48,cxx),cxx),cxx)  times  the  elastic  force  of  ordinary  air  at 
the  earth's  surface,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  ether  upon 
a  square  inch  of  surface  must  be  about  1 7,cxx),ooo,ooo,ooo, 
or  seventeen  billions  of  pounds^.  Yet  we  live  and  move 
without  appreciable  resistance  through  this  medium,  in- 
definitelv  harder  and  more  elastic  than  adamant.  All  our 
ordinary  notions  must  be  laid  aside  in  contemplating  such 
an  hypothesis ;  yet  they  are  no  more  than  the  observed 
phenomena  of  light  and  heat  force  us  to  accept.  We 
cannot  deny  even  the  strange  suggestion  of  Dr.  Young, 
that  there  may  be  independent  worlds,  some  possibly 
existing  in  different  parts  of  space,  but  others  perhaps 
pervading  each  other  unseen  and  unknown  in  the  same 
space**.  For  if  we  are  bound  to  admit  the  conception  of 
this  adamantine  firmament,  it  \b  equally  easy  to  admit  a 
plurality  of  such.  We  see,  then,  that  mere  difficulties  of 
conception  must  not  in  the  least  discredit  a  theory  which 
otherwise  agrees  with  fjicts,  and  we  must  only  reject 
hypotheses  which  are  inconceivable  in  the  sense  of  break- 
ing distinctly  the  primary  laws  of  thought  and  nature. 

f  Young'H  *  Works,*  vol.  i.  p.  415. 

*  *  Familiar  Lectures  on  Siiontific  Subjects,'  p.  282. 

*»  Young's  'Work?,'  vol.  i.  p.  417. 
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The  Third  Requidte — Conformity  loith  Facts. 

Before  we  accept  a  new  hypothesis,  it  must  furnish  us 
with  distinct  credentials,  consisting  in  the  deductive  anti- 
cipation of  a  series  of  facts,  which  are  not  akeady  con- 
nected and  accounted  for  by  any  equally  probable  hypo- 
thesis. We  cannot  lay  down  any  precise  rule  as  to  the 
niunber  of  accordances  which  can  establish  the  truth  of 
an  hypothesis,  because  the  accordances  will  vary  much  in 
value.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  no  finite  number  of 
accordances  will  give  entire  certainty,  the  probability  of 
the  hypothesis  will  increase  very  rapidly  with  the  number 
of  accordances.  Seldom,  indeed,  shall  we  have  a  theory 
free  from  difficulties  and  apparent  inconsistency  with  facts. 
Though  one  real  and  undoubted  inconsistency  would  be 
sufficient  to  overturn  the  most  plausible  theory,  yet  there 
is  usually  some  probability  that  the  fact  may  be  misin- 
terpreted, or  that  some  supposed  law  of  nature,  on  which 
we  are  relying,  may  not  be  true.  Almost  every  problem 
in  science  thus  takes  the  form  of  a  balance  of  probabilities. 
It  is  only  when  difficulty  after  difficulty  has  been  success- 
fully explained  away,  and  decisive  experimenta  crucis 
have,  time  after  time,  resulted  in  favoiu:  of  our  theory, 
that  we  can  venture  to  assert  the  falsity  of  all  objections. 

The  sole  real  test  of  an  hypothesis  is  its  accordance  with 
fact.  Descartes'  celebrated  system  of  vortices  is  exploded 
and  rejected,  not  because  it  was  intrinsically  absiird  and 
inconceivable,  but  because  it  could  not  give  results  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  difficulties  of  conception  involved  in  the  apparatus  of 
vortices,  are  mere  child's  play  compared  with  those  of 
gravitation  and  the  undulatory  theory  already  described. 
The  vortices  are  on  the  whole  plausible  suppositions ;  for 
the  planets  and  satellites  bear  at  first  sight  much  re- 
semblance  to   ol>jec\jB   caxrv^^   tcsww^  \w  ^\v\rl^ools,   an 
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ftnaldgy  which  doubtless  suggested  the  tlieory.  The 
ftiilure  was  in  the  tirst  and  third  requisites  ;  for,  as  already 
remarked,  tlie  theory  did  not  allow  of  any  precise  cal- 
culation of  planetary  motions,  and  was  so  far  iucapable 
of  rigorous  verification.  But  so  far  as  we  can  institute  a 
comparison,  facts  are  entirely  against  the  vortices.  Newton 
carefully  pointed  out  that  the  Cartesian  theory  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  Kepler,  and  would  represent  the 
planets  as  moving  more  rapidly  at  their  apbelia  than  at 
their  jierihelia'.  Newton  did  not  ridicule  the  theory  as 
isbsurd,  but  showed''  that  it  was  '  pressed  with  many 
difficulties.'  The  rotatory  motions  of  the  sun  and  planets 
their  own  axes  are  in  striking  conflict  with  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  ^tellites  carried  round  them  ;  and  comets, 
the  most  flimsy  of  bodies,  calmly  pursue  their  courses  in 
elliptic  patliB,  altogether  irrespective  of  the  vortices  which 
tiiey  intersect.     We  may  now  alec  poiiit  to  the  inter- 

ing  orbits  of  the  minor  ])Iaaet8  as  a  new  and  iuauper- 

ile  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Cartesian  ideas. 

Newton,  though  he  established  the  beat  of  theoriea,  was 
also  capable  of  pn>poBing  one  of  the  worst ;  and  if  we 
Want  an  iustimce  of  a  tlicoiy  decisively  contradicted  by 
fiicta,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  his  views  concerning  the 

Igin  of  natural  colours.  Having  analysed,  with  incom- 
,ble  skill,  the  origin  of  the  colours  of  thiu  plates,  he 
■Mggests  that  the  colours  of  all  bodies  and  substances  are 
detennined  in  like  manner  by  the  size  of  their  ultimata 
parlicleH.  A  ttiin  plate  of  a  definite  thickness  will  reflect 
*  definite  colour ;  hence,  if  broken  up  into  fragments  tt 
will  form  a  powder  of  the  same  colour.  But,  if  this  be  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  coloured  subatancee,  tlion  every 
coloured  fluid  ought  to  reflect  the  complemeutary  colour  of 
that  which  it  transmits.  Colourless  transparency  arises, 
L  I  ■  rrincipU,'  l»k.  II.  Sct-L  is-  Prop.  53. 

1  ■■  IbiU.  Ilk.  lit.  Prop.  43.    QennkV  &^\iua. 
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according  to  Newton,  from  all  the  particles  being  too 
minute  to  reflect  light ;  but  if  so,  every  traosparent  sub- 
stance should  appear  perfectly  black  by  reflected  light, 
and,  vice  versd,  every  black  substance  should  be  trans- 
parent. Newton  himself  so  acutely  felt  this  last  difficulty 
as  to  suggest  that  true  blackness  is  due  to  some  internal 
refraction  of  the  rays  to  and  fro,  and  an  ultimate  stifling 
of  them,  which  he  did  not  attempt  further  to  explain. 
Unless  some  other  process  came  into  operation,  neither 
refraction  nor  reflection,  however  often  repeated,  would 
destroy  the  energy  of  light.  The  theory  gives  no  account, 
therefore,  as  Brewster  shows,  of  24  parts  out  of  25  of  the 

light  which  falls  upon  a  black  coal,  and  the  — th  part 

which  is  reflected  from  the  lustrous  smrface  is  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  theory,  because  fine  coal-dust  is  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  reflective  power'.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  colours  of  natural  bodies  are  due  to  the 
unequal  absorption  of  rays  of  light  of  difierent  refrangi- 
bility. 


Experimentum  Cruets. 

As  we  deduce  more  and  more  conclusions  from  a  theory, 
and  find  them  verified  by  trial,  the  probability  of  the 
theory  increases  in  a  most  rapid  manner ;  but  we  never 
escape  the  risk  of  error  altogether.  Absolute  certainty  is 
beyond  the  power  of  inductive  investigation,  and  the 
most  plausible  suppositions  may  ultimately  be  proved 
false.  Such  is  the  groundwork  of  similarity  in  nature, 
that  two  very  difierent  conditions  may  often  give  closely 
similar  results.  We  sometimes  find  ourselves  therefore 
in  possession  of  two  or  more  hypotheses  which  both  agree 

'  Brewster's  '  lAfe  o^  '^cn^IowI  \^\.  ^^v^.  Oivw^.  nvL 
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with  so  many  experimental  facts  as  to  have  great  appear- 
ance of  truth.  Under  such  circumstances  we  have  need 
of  some  new  experiment,  which  shall  give  results  agreeing 
with  one  hypothesis  but  not  with  the  other. 

Any  such  experiment  wliich  decides  between  two  rival 
theories  may  be  called  an  Experimentum  Cruets^  an 
Experiment  of  the  Finger  Post.  Whenever  the  mind 
stands,  as  it  were,  at  cross-roads,  and  knows  not  which 
way  to  select,  it  needs  some  decisive  guide,  and  Bacon 
therefore  assigned  great  importance  and  authority  to  in- 
stances or  facts  which  serve  in  this  capacity.  The  name 
given  by  Bacon  has  become  exceedingly  familiar;  it  is 
perhaps  almost  the  only  one  of  Bacon  s  figurative  expres- 
sions which  has  passed  into  common  use.  We  even  find 
Newton,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  using  the  name 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1 34). 

I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  the  common  use  of  the 
word  at  all  agrees  with  that  intended  by  Bacon.  Sir 
John  Herschel  says  that  *  we  make  an  experiment  of  the 
crucial  kind  when  we  form  combinations,  and  put  in  action 
Ciiusc»8  from  which  some  particular  one  shall  be  deliberately 
excluded,  and  some  other  purposely  admitted™.'  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  description  of  any  special  ex- 
]>eriment  not  made  at  haphazard.  Pascal's  experiment 
of  ciiusing  a  barometer  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
Puy-de-D6me  has  often  been  considered  as  a  perfect 
crperimentuni  crucis,  if  not  the  first  distinct  one  on 
record";  but  if  so,  we  must  dignify  the  doctrine  of 
Natures  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  with  the  position  of  a 
rival  theory.  A  crucial  experiment  must  not  simply 
continn  one  tlieory,  but  must  negative  another;  it  must 
deci<le   a   inind   which   is  in  e<|uilil)riuni,  as  Bacon  says", 

»"  '  DiHCounk.'  on  the  Study  t»f  Natural  rhilo8ophy/  p.  151. 

»»  Ibid.  p.  229.  o  *  Novum  Orgftimm,'  \>k.  \\.  Ky^^^*^"^  '^^* 
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between  two  equally  plausible  views.  *  When  in  search 
of  any  nature,  the  understanding  comes  to  an  equilibrium^ 
as  it  were,  or  stands  suspended  as  to  which  of  two  or 
more  natures  the  cause  of  nature  inquired  after  should 
be  attributed  or  assigned,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  and 
common  occurrence  of  several  natures,  then  these  Crucial 
Instances  show  the  true  and  inviolable  association  of  one 
of  these  natures  to  the  nature  sought,  and  the  uncertain 
and  separable  alliance  of  the  other,  whereby  the  question 
is  decided,  the  former  nature  admitted  for  the  cause, 
and  the  other  rejected.  These  instances,  therefore,  afford 
great  light,  and  have  a  kind  of  overruling  authority,  so 
that  the  course  of  interpretation  will  sometimes  terminate 
in  them,  or  be  finished  by  them/ 

The  long  continued  strife  between  the  Corpuscular  and 
TJndulatory  theories  of  light  forms  the  best  possible  illus- 
tration of  the  need  of  an  Experimentiun  Cruds.  It  is 
highly  remarkable  in  how  complete  and  plausible  a 
manner  both  these  theories  agreed  with  the  ordinary  laws 
of  geometrical  optics,  relating  to  reflection  and  refraction. 

A  moving  particle,  according  to  the  first  law  of  motion, 
proceeds  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  when  undisturbed  by 
extraneous  forces.  If  the  particle,  being  perfectly  elastic, 
strike  a  perfectly  elastic  plane,it  will  bound  off  in  such  apath 
that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  will  be  equal. 
Now  a  ray  of  light  proceeds  in  a  perfectly  straight  hne, 
or  appears  to  do  so,  until  it  meets  a  reflecting  body,  when 
its  path  is  altered  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  elastic  particle.  Here  is  a  remarkable  correspondence 
which  probably  suggested  to  Newton's  mind  that  light 
consisted  of  minute  elastic  particles  moving  with  excessive 
rapidity  in  straight  lines.  The  correspondence  was  found 
to  extend  also  to  the  law  of  simple  refraction  ;  for  if  these 
])articles  of  light  be  supposed  capable  of  attracting  matter, 
and  being  attracted  \>y  VV  ^V  vcv^^m^ibVj  %vcvall  distances, 
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then  a  ray  of  light,  flilling  on  the  surface  of  a  transparent 
medium,  will  suffer  an  increase  in  its  velocity  of  motion 
]>erpenclicular  to  the  surface,  and  the  familiar  law  of  sines 
is  the  necessary  consequence.  This  remarkable  explar 
nation  of  the  law  of  refraction  had  doubtless  a  very  strong 
effect  in  leading  Newton  to  entertain  the  corpuscular 
theory,  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  analogy 
between  the  propagation  of  the  rays  of  light  and  the 
motion  of  bodies  was  perfectly  exact,  whatever  might  be 
the  actual  nature  of  lightP.  It  is  highly  remarkable,  again, 
that  Newton  was  able  to  give,  by  his  corpuscular  theory, 
a  plausible  explanation  of  the  inflection  of  light  as  dis- 
covered by  Grimaldi.  The  theory  would  indeed  have 
been  a  very  probable  one  could  Newton's  own  law  of 
gravity  have  been  applied ;  but  this  was  excluded,  be- 
cause the  particles  of  light,  in  order  that  they  may  move 
in  straight  lines,  must  be  assumed  devoid  of  any  influence 
upon  each  other. 

The  Huyghenian  or  Undulatory  theory  of  light  was 
also  able  to  explain  the  same  phenomena,  but  with  one 
remarkable  difference.  If  the  undulatory  theory  be  true, 
light  must  move  more  slowly  in  a  dense  refracting  medium 
than  in  a  rarer  one  ;  but  the  Newtonian  theory  assumed 
that  the  attraction  of  the  dense  medium  caused  the  par- 
ticles of  light  to  move  more  rapidly  than  in  the  rare  medium. 
On  this  point,  then,  there  wjis  a  complete  discrepancy 
between  the  two  theories,  and  observation  was  required 
to  show  which  theory  was  to  be  preferred*  Now  by 
sinij»ly  cuttin<if  a  unifonn  j^late  of  glass  into  two  pieces, 
and  slightly  inclining  one  piece  so  ius  to  increase  the 
lcn<;th  of  the  path  of  a  ray  passing  through  it,  expcri- 
incntt*i's  have  been  able  to  show  that  the  light  does  move 

V  TiuHiiiia/  bk.   I.  Sect.  xiv.   Prop.   96.  Scholium,  'Opticks,'  Prop. 
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more  slowly  in  glass  than  in  air*'.  More  recently,  in  1850, 
Fizeau  and  Foucault  independently  measured  the  velocity 
of  light  in  air  and  water  by  a  revolving  mirror,  and  found 
that  the  velocity  is  greater  in  air^.  There  are  indeed  a 
number  of  other  points  at  which  experience  decides 
against  Newton,  and  in  favour  of  Huyghens  and  Young. 
Euler  rejected  the  Corpuscular  theory  because  particles 
of  matter  moving  with  the  immense  velocity  of  light 
must  possess  great  momentum,  of  which  there  is  no 
evidence  in  fact*.  Bennet  concentrated  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun  upon  a  body  so  delicately  suspended  that  an 
exceedingly  small  amount  of  momentum  must  have  been 
rendered  apparent,  but  there  was  no  such  eflTect*.  This 
experiment,  indeed,  is  of  a  negative  kind,  and  is  not 
absolutely  conclusive,  unless  we  could  estimate  the  mo- 
mentum which  Newton's  theory  would  require  to  be 
present  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  45) ;  but  there  are  other  di£Sculties. 
Laplace  pointed  out  that  the  attraction  supposed  to  exist 
between  matter  and  the  corpuscular  particles  of  light, 
would  cause  the  velocity  of  light  to  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  emitting  body,  so  that  if  a  star  were  250  times  as 
great  in  diameter  as  our  sim,  its  attraction  would  prevent 
the  emanation  of  light  altogether  \  But  so  far  as  experi- 
ence shows,  the  velocity  of  light  is  uniform,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  magnitude  of  the  emitting  body,  as  it  should 
be  according  to  the  imdulatory  theory.  Lastly,  Newton's 
explanation  of  diffraction  or  inflection  fringes  of  colours 
was  only  plausible^  and  not  true  ;  for  Fresnel  ascertained 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  fringes  are  not  what  they 
would  be  according  to  Newton's  theory. 

Q  Airy's  'Mathematical  Tracts,'  3rd  edit.  pp.  286-288. 
>•  Jamin,  *Cours  de  Physique,'  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

•  Euler's  *  Letters,*  vol.  ii.  Letter  XIX.  p.  69. 

*  Balfour  Stewart,  'Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat,'  p.  161. 

"  Young's  'Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy'  (1845),  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
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Although  the  ^ience  of  Light  presents  us  with  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  crucial  experiments  and  ob- 
servations, instances  are  not  wanting  in  other  branches  of 
science.  Copernicus  asserted  in  opposition  to  the  ancient 
Ptolemaic  theory  that  the  earth  and  planets  moved  round 
the  sun,  and  he  predicted  that  if  ever  the  sense  of  sight 
could  be  rendered  sufficiently  acute  and  powerful,  we 
should  see  phases  in  Mercury  and  Venua  Galileo  with 
his  telescope  was  able,  in  1610,  to  verify  the  prediction  as 
regards  Venus,  and  subsequent  observations  of  Mercury 
lead  to  a  like  conclusion.  The  discovery  of  the  aberra- 
tion of  light  added  a  new  proof,  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  more  recent  determination  of  the  parallax  of  fixed 
stars.  Hooke  proposed  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion  by  observing  the  deviation  of  a 
falling  body,  an  experiment  successfuDy  accomplished  by 
Benzenberg;  and  Foucault's  pendulum  has  since  fur- 
nished an  additional  indication  of  the  same  motion,  which 
is  indeed  also  apparent  in  the  direction  of  the  trade  winda 
All  these  are  crucial  facts  in  favour  of  the  Copeniican 
theory. 

Davy's  discovery  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  1807  was 
a  good  instance  of  a  crucial  experiment ;  for  it  decisively 
confirmed  Lavoisier's  views,  and  at  the  same  time  nega- 
tived the  ancient  notions  of  phlogiston. 

Descriptive  Hypotheses, 

There  are  some,  or  probably  many,  hypotheses  which 
we  may  aill  ilescviptive  hypotlieses,  and  which  serve  for 
little  else  than  to  furnish  convenient  names.  When  a 
certain  phenomenon  is  of  an  unusual  and  mysterious  kind, 
we  cannot  even  speak  of  it  without  using  some  analogy. 
Every  word  implies  some  leseuilJance  between  the  thing 
to  which  it  is  aj)plie(l,  and  some  other  t\V\xvg,  v;\\v\\  ^^^^ 
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the  meaning  of  the  word.     Thus  if  we  are  to  speak  of 
what   constitutes    electricity,   we  must    search    for   the 
nearest  analogy,  and  as  electricity  is  chiefly  characterised 
by  the  rapidity  and  facility  of  its  movements,  the  notion 
of  a  fluid  of  a  very  subtle  character  presented  itself  as 
most    appropriate.     There  is  the   single  fluid   and   the 
double  fluid   theory  of  electricity,  and  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  has  been  uselessly  spent  upon  them.     The  feet 
is  that  if  these  theories  be  understood  as  more  than  con- 
venient modes  of  describing  the  phenomena,  they  are 
grossly  invalid.    The  analogy  extends  only  to  the  rapidity 
of  motion,  and  the  fact  that  a  phenomenon  occurs  suc- 
cessively at  different  points  of  the  body.     The  so-called 
electric  fluid  adds  nothing  to  the  weight  of  the  conductor, 
and  to  suppose  that  it  really  consists  of  particles  of  matter 
would  be  even  more  absurd  than  to  reinstate  the  Corpus- 
cular theory  of  light.     An  infinitely  closer  analogy  exists 
between  electricity  and  light  undulations,  which  are  about 
equally  rapid  in  propagation ;  and  while  we  shall  probably 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  talk  of  the  electric  fluid,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  expression  merely  represents 
some  phase  of  molecidar  motion,  some  wave  of  disturbance 
propagating  itself  at   one  time   through   material    con- 
ductors, at  another  time  through  the  ethereal  basis  of 
light.     The  invalidity  of  these  fluid  theories  is  moreover 
shown  in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  led  to  the  invention 
of  a  single  new  experiment.     When  we  speak  of  heat  as 
floiving  from  one  body  to   another,   we  likewise   use  a 
descriptive  hypothesis  merely ;    for  Lambert's  theory  of 
the  fluid  motion  of  heat  is  no  better  than  the  Corpuscular 
theory  of  light. 

Among  these  merely  descriptive  hypotheses  I  should 

be  inclined   to   place  Newton's  theory  of  Fits  of  Easy 

Reflection  and  Refraction.  That  theory  has  been  since  ex- 

ploded  by  actual  discord^vwc^  v^VOcl  K^y^.^.,  Wt  even  when 
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really  entertained  it  did  not  do  more  than  describe  what 
took  place.  It  involved  no  deep  analog)-  to  anj  other  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  for  Newton  could  not  point  to  any 
other  substance  which  went  through  these  extraordinary 
Ganges.  We  now  know  that  the  true  analogy  would 
have  been  the  waves  of  stound,  of  which  Newton  bad 
acquired  in  other  respects  so  complete  a  comprehension. 
But  tliough  the  notion  of  interference  of  waves  had  dis- 
tinctly occurretl  to  Hooke,  Newton  had  failed  to  see  how 
the  periodic  phenomena  of  light  could  be  connected  with 
the  periodic  character  of  waves.  His  hj"pothesis  fell  be- 
canse  it  waa  out  of  analogy  with  everything  else  in  nature, 
:«id  it  therefore  did  not  allow  hire,  as  In  other  cases,  to 
^descend  by  mathematical  deduction  to  consequences  which 
leould  be  verified  or  refuted. 

f  We  are  always  at  freedom  again  to  imagine  the  exitttence 
bf  a  new  agent  or  force,  and  give  it  an  appropriate  name, 
prondcd  there  arc  phenomena  incapable  of  explanation 
Hboin  known  causes.  We  may  speak  of  viudfurct-  as  oc- 
IflAsioning  life,  provide<l  that  we  do  not  take  it  to  be  more 
(Uian  a  name  for  an  undefined  something  giving  riao  to 
'inexplicable  facts,  juBt  aa  the  French  chemists  called  Iodine 
tihe  Substance  X,  while  they  were  unaware  of  its  real 
iduiracter  and  place  in  chemistry/.  Encke  was  quite 
jDrtified  in  s|>eaking  of  the  remsting  medium  ui  space  so 
llong  as  the  retardation  of  his  comet  could  not  be  other- 
iwise  Jiccounted  for.  Put  such  hypotheses  will  do  much 
itarra  whenever  they  divert  us  from  uttc-mpts  to  reconcilo 
jihe  facts  with  known  laws,  or  when  they  lead  us  to  mix 
■D  entirely  dia(Tete  things.  Wo  have  mi  right,  for 
■Mrtancc,  to  confuse  Encke's  supixwed  resisting  medium 
[irith  the  ethereal  basis  of  light.  The  name  prntophwm, 
mow  m  familiarly  used  by  physiologiHts,  i»  diiubtlcFs 
legitimate  fu>  long  as  we  do  not  mix  up  different  sub- 
■  »  Pkrin,  ■  Lifr  n{  Dnvy  *  V-  »1  h- 
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stances  under  it,  or  imagine  that  the  name  gives  ns  any 
knowledge  of  the  obscure  origin  of  life.  To  name  a 
substance  protoplasm  no  more  explains  the  infinite  variety 
of  forms  of  life  which  spring  out  of  the  substance,  than 
does  the  vital  force  which  may  be  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  protoplasm.  Both  expressions  appear  to  me  to  be 
mere  names  for  an  unknown  and  inexplicable  series  of 
causes  which  out  of  apparently  similar  conditions  pro- 
duce the  most  diverse  results. 

Hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  descriptive  hypotheses 
are  certain  imaginary  objects  or  conditions  which  we  often 
frame  for  the  more  ready  investigation  or  comprehension 
of  a  subject  The  mathematician,  in  treating  abstract 
questions  of  probability,  finds  it  convenient,  to  represent 
the  conditions  to  his  own  or  other  minds  by  a  concrete 
analogy  in  the  shape  of  a  material  ballot-box.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  inverse  method  of  probabilities 
upon  which  depends  the  whole  of  our  reasoning  in  in- 
ductive investigations  is  proved  by  Poisson,  who  images 
a  number  of  baUot-boxes,  of  which  the  contents  are  after- 
wards supposed  to  be  mixed  in  one  great  box  (vol.  i. 
p.  280).  Many  other  such  devices  are  also  used  by 
mathematicians.  When  Newton  investigated  the  nature 
of  waves,  he  employed  the  pendulum  as  a  convenient 
mode  of  representing  the  nature  of  the  undulation. 
Centres  of  gravity,  oscillation,  &c.,  poles  of  the  magnet, 
lines  of  force,  are  other  imaginary  existences  solely  em- 
ployed to  assist  our  thoughts  (vol.  i.  p.  422).  All  such 
creations  of  the  mind  may  be  called  Representative  Hypo- 
theseSy  and  they  are  only  permissible  and  useful  so  far  as 
they  embody  analogies.  Their  further  consideration  pro- 
perly belongs  either  to  the  subject  of  Analogy,  or  to  that 
of  language  and  representation,  founded  upon  analogy. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

EMPIRICAL    KNOWLEDGE,   EXPLANATION,   AND 

PREDICTION. 

The  one  great  method  of  inductive  investigation,  as  we 
have  seen,  consists  in  the  union  of  hypothesis  and  experi- 
ment, deductive  reasoning  being  the  link  by  which  the 
experimental  results  are  made  to  confirm  or  confute  the 
liypothesis.  Now  when  we  consider  this  relation  between 
hypotliesis  and  experiment,  it  is  obvious  that  we  may 
classify  our  knowledge  under  four  heads. 

(i)  We  may  be  acquainted  with  facts  or  phenomena 
which  have  come  under  our  notice  accidentally  or  without 
reference  to  any  special  hypothesis,  and  which  have  not 
been  brought  into  accordance  as  yet  with  any  hypothesis. 
Such  facts  constitute  what  is  caUed  Empirical  Know- 
ledge. 

(2)  Another  very  extensive  portion  of  our  knowledge 
consists  of  tliose  facts  which,  having  been  first  observed 
empirically,  have  afterwards  been  brought  into  accord- 
ance with  other  facts  by  an  hypothesis  concerning  the 
general  laws  aj)plying  to  them.  This  portion  of  our 
knowledge  may  be  siiid  to  be  explained,  reasoned,  or 
ijeneralised. 

(3)  In  a  third  place  comes  the  collection  of  facts,  minor 
in  miinl)er,  but  most  inij)ortant  as  regards  their  scientific 
value  and  interest,  which  have  been  anticipated  by  theory 
and  afterwards  veriiied  by  ex{KTin\eut. 
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(4)  Lastly,  there  may  and  does  exist  knowledge  of 
phenomena  accepted  solely  on  the  ground  of  theory,  and 
which  is  incapable  of  experimental  confirmation,  at  least 
witli  the  instrumental  means  at  the  time  in  our  pos- 
session. 

It  is  a  work  of  much  interest  to  compare  and  illustrate 
in  some  degree  the  relative  extent  and  value  of  these 
four  groups  of  knowledge.  As  a  general  rule  we  shall 
observe  that  every  great  branch  of  science  originates 
in  facts  observed  accidentally,  or  without  any  distinct 
consciousness  of  what  is  to  be  expected.  But  as  science 
progresses,  its  power  of  foresight  rapidly  increases,  until 
the  mathematician  in  his  study  seems  to  acquire  the 
power  of  anticipating  nature,  and  predicting  what  wiU 
happen  in  stated  circumstances  before  the  eye  of  man  has 
ever  witnessed  the  event 

Empirical  Knowledge. 

By  empirical  knowledge  we  mean  such  as  is  derived 
directly  from  the  examination  of  certain  detached  facts, 
and  rests  entirely  on  those  facts,  without  corroboration  or 
connexion  with  other  branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  con- 
trasted to  generalised  and  theoretical  knowledge,  which, 
embraces  many  series  of  facts  under  a  few  simple  and 
comprehensive  principles,  so  that  each  series  serves  to 
throw  light  upon  each  other  series  of  facts.  Just  as,  in 
the  map  of  a  half- explored  country,  we  see  detached 
portions  of  rivers,  isolated  mountains,  and  undefined 
plains,  not  connected  into  any  general  plan,  so  a  new 
branch  of  knowledge  often  consists  of  groups  of  facts,  each 
group  standing  apart,  so  as  not  to  allow  us  to  reason  from 
one  part  to  another. 

Before  the  time  of  Descartes,  and  Newton,  and  Huy- 
ghens,    there   was  m\ic\v    ^rcv^mei^V   kwowledge    of  the 
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plienomena  of  light.  The  rainbow  haxi  always  struck 
the  attention  of  the  most  careless  observers,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  its  conditions  of 
occurrence  consisted  in  rays  of  the  sun  shining  upon 
falling  drops  of  rain.  It  was  impossible  to  overlook  the 
resemblance  of  the  ordinary  rainbow  to  the  comparatively 
rare  lunar  rainbow,  to  the  bow  which  often  appears  upon 
the  spray  of  a  waterfall,  or  even  upon  beads  of  dew 
suspended  on  grass  and  spiders'  webs.  In  all  these  cases 
the  uniform  conditions  are  rays  of  light  and  round  drops 
of  water.  Roger  Bacon  had  noticed  these  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  analogy  of  the  rainbow  colours  to  those  pro- 
duced by  crystals*.  But  the  knowledge  was  empirical 
until  Descartes  and  Newton  showed  how  the  phenomena 
were  connected  with  all  the  other  facts  concerning  the 
refraction  of  light. 

There  can  be  no  better  instance  of  an  empirical  truth 
than  that  detected  by  Newton  concerning  the  high  re- 
fractive powers  of  combustible  substancea  Newton's 
chemical  notions  were  almost  as  vague  as  those  prevalent 
in  his  day,  but  he  observed  that  certain  '  fat,  sulphureous, 
unctuous  bodies/  as  he  calls  them,  such  as  camphor,  oils, 
spirit  of  turpentine,  amber,  &c.,  liave  refractive  powers 
two  or  three  times  greater  than  might  be  anticipated  from 
their  densities  ^.  The  enonnous  refractive  index  of  dia- 
mond, led  him  with  greiit  sagacity  to  regard  it  as  also 
of  the  same  unctuous  or  inflammable  nature,  so  that  he 
may  be  regarded  as  predicting  the  combustibility  of  the 
diamond,  afterwards  demonstrated  by  the  Florentine 
Aciulemicians  in  1694.  Brewster  having  entered  into  a 
long  investigation  of  the  refractive  powers  of  diflferent 
suUstances,  confirnicd  Newtons  as-ertions,  and  found  that 

"  'Opus  Mnjus.'     Edit.  1733.     ^'^P-  ^-  V-  4^®* 

*•  Xewtou'B  '  Optkks.'     Third   edit.  p.  249.     Leslie's  'Dissertation,' 
Knoydopttftlitt  Hritannica,  j).  550. 
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the  three  elementaiy  combustible  substances,  diamond, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  have  by  far  the  highest  re- 
fractive indices  known  in  proportion  to  their  densities  ^^ 
and  there  are  only  a  few  substances,  such  as  chromate  of 
lead  or  glass  of  antimony,  known  to  exceed  them  in  ab- 
solute power  of  refraction.  The  oils  and  hydrocarbons 
generally  possess  an  excessive  index.  But  this  knowledge 
remains  to  the  present  day  purely  empirical,  no  connexion 
having  been  pointed  out  between  this,  coincidence  of  in- 
flammability and  high  refractive  power,  with  other  laws  of 
chemistry  or  optics.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however, 
as  pointed  out  by  Brewster,  that  if  Newton  had  argued 
concerning  two  minerals,  Greenockite  and  Octahedrite,  as 
he  did  concerning  diamond,  his  predictions  would  have 
proved  false.  In  the  present  day,  the  relation  of  the 
refractive  index  to  the  density  and  atomic  weight  of  a 
substance  is  becoming  a  matter  of  theory ;  yet  there 
remain  specific  differences  of  refractive  power  known  only 
on  empirical  grounds,  and  it  is  curious  that  in  hydrogen 
also  an  abnormally  high  refractive  power  has  been  found 
to  be  joined  to  inflammability. 

The  science  of  chemistry,  however  much  its  theory  may 
have  progressed,  still  presents  us  with  a  vast  body  of 
empirical  knowledge.  Not  only  is  it  at  present  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  account  for  the  particular  group  of  qualities 
belonging  to  each  element,  but  there  are  multitudes  of 
particular  facts  of  which  no  further  account  can  be  givea 
Why  should  the  sulphides  of  many  metals  be  intensely 
black  ?  Why  should  a  slight  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
have  so  great  a  power  of  interference  with  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  vanadic  acid  ^.  Why  should  the  compound  silicates 
of  alkalies  and  alkaline  metals  be  transparent  ?  Why 
should  gold  be  so  highly  ductile,  and  gold  and  silver  the 

^  Brewster,  '  Treatise  on  New  Philosophical  Instruments/  p.  266,  &c. 
d  Roscoe,  Bakerian  Lecture,  *P\w\oao\>\vvc»XTT^xv&!  (\^68\,  vol.  clviii.  p.  6. 
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only  two  sensibly  translucent  metals  ?  Why  should 
sulphur  be  capable  of  so  many  peculiar  changes  into 
amorphous  conditions  ? 

There  are  whole  branches  of  chemical  knowledge  which 
are  as  yet  mere  aggregates  of  disconnected  facts.  The 
properties  of  alloys,  or  mixtures  of  metals,  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable ;  but  no  laws  have  yet  been  detected, 
and  the  usual  laws  of  combining  proportions  seem  to  have 
no  clear  application  ®.  Not  the  slightest  explanation  can 
be  given  of  the  wonderful  variations  of  the  qualities  of 
iron,  according  as  it  contains  more  or  less  carbon  and 
silicon,  nay,  even  the  facts  of  the  case  are  often  involved 
in  uncertainty.  Why,  again,  should  the  properties  of 
steel  be  remarkably  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  little 
timgsten.  All  that  was  determined  by  Matthiessen  con- 
cerning the  variation  of  the  conducting  powers  of  copper 
according  to  its  purity,  was  of  a  purely  empirical  cha- 
racter f.  Many  animal  substances  cannot  be  shown  to  obey 
even  the  laws  of  combining  proportions.  Thus  for  the 
most  part  chemistry  is  yet  a  science  occupied  with  an 
exact  description  of  artificial  or  natural  substances,  which 
by  the  collection  of  enormous  numbers  of  exact  fiaxits 
is  preparing  the  way  for  an  extension  of  theory  at  some 
future  time.  . 

We  must  not  indeed  suppose  that  any  science  will  ever 
entirely  cease  to  be  empirical.  Multitudes  of  phenomena 
have  been  explained  by  the  undulatory  theory  of  light ; 
but  there  remains  an  almost  undiminished  mass  of  facts 
yet  to  be  treated.  The  natural  colours  of  bodies,  and  the 
rays  given  off  by  them  when  heated,  are  yet  free  from  all 
theory,  and  yield  few  enipiriciil  coincidences.  The  theory 
of  electricity  is  partially  understood,  but  the  conditions 
of  the  production  of  frictional  electricity  defy  law  or  ex- 

«  *  Life  of  Faraday,'  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

f  Watta,  *  Dictionary  of  CheiniBtry/  vol.  ii.  p.  ^9,  h.^. 
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planation,  although  they  Iiave  been  studied  for  two  cen- 
turies or  more.  I  shall  subsequently  point  out  that  even 
the  establishment  of  a  wide  and  true  law  of  nature  is  but 
the  starting-point  for  the  discovery  of  exceptions  or  slight 
divergences  giving  a  wide  scope  to  empirical  discovery. 

There  is  probably  no  science,  I  have  said,  which  is 
entirely  free  from  empirical  and  unexplained  facts.  Logic 
approaches  most  nearly  to  this  position,  as  it  is  merely 
a  deductive  development  of  the  laws  of  thought  and  the 
principles  of  substitution.  Yet  some  of  the  facts  esta- 
blished in  the  investigation  of  the  inverse  logical  probl^n 
(vol.  i.  p.  157)  may  be  considered  empirical.  Mathematical 
science  often  yields  empirical  truths.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  the  value  of  tt,  when  expressed  to  a  great  number 
of  figures,  contain  the  digit  7  much  less  firequently  than 
any  other  digits^  ?  Even  geometry  may  allow  of  empirical 
truths,  when  the  matter  does  not  involve  quantities  of 
space,  but  numerical  results  and  the  positive  or  negative 
character  of  quantities,  as  in  De  Morgan's  theorem  con- 
cerning negative  areas. 

Accidental  Discovery. 

There  are  not  a  few  cases  where  almost  pure  accident 
has  undoubtedly  determined  the  moment  when  a  new 
branch  of  knowledge  was  to  be  created.  The  true  laws 
of  the  construction  of  crystals  were  not  discovered  until 
Haliy  happened  to  drop  a  beautiful  crystal  of  calc-spar 
upon  a  stone  pavement.  His  momentary  regret,  at  de- 
stroying a  choice  specimen,  was  quickly  removed  when, 
in  attempting  to  join  the  fragments  together,  he  observed 
regular  geometrical  faces,  which  did  not  correspond  with 
the  external  facets  of  the  crystals.  A  great  many  more 
crystals  were  soon  broken  intentionally,  to  observe  the 

^  De  Morgan's  *  Budget  of  Paradoxes/  p.  291. 
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planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  nearly  complete  comprehenBion 
of  tbo  internal  structure  of  crystalline  substances  was  soon 
the  result  Here  we  see  how  much  more  was  due  to  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  philosopher,  than  to  an  accident 
•which  must  often  have  liappened  to  other  persons. 

In  a  similar  niHDuer.  a  purely  fortuitous  occurrence  led 
Malus  to  discover  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection. 
The  phenomena  of  double  refraction  had.  of  course,  been 
long  known,  and  when  engaged  in  Paris  in  iSo8,  in 
investigating  the  charat^ter  of  light  thus  polarized,  Malus 
chanced  to  look  tlirough  a  double  refracting  prism  at  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  reflected  from  the  windows  of  the 
Luxembourg  Palace.  In  turning  the  prism  round,  he  was 
Burprisetl  to  find  that  the  ordinary  image  disappeared  at 
two  opposite  positions  of  the  prism.  He  remarked  that  the 
■reflected  light  behaved  exactly  like  light  which  had  been 
already  [Mjlarizcd  by  passing  through  another  prism.  He 
was  induced  to  test  the  character  of  light  reflected  under 
otlier  circumstiiuc&i,  and  it  was  eventually  proved  that 
polarization  is  connected  by  invariable  laws  with  the  act  of 
reflection.  Some  of  the  most  general  laws  of  optics,  pre- 
Tiously  uDgus|)ected,  were  thus  discovered  by  pure  accident. 

In  Uie  history  of  electricity,  accident  ha*  had  a  large 
part.  For  centuries  some  of  the  more  common  effects  of 
magnetism,  or  frictionul  electricity,  had  presented  tbom- 
Belves  as  exceptional  and  vmaccountable  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  N:iturc.  Accident  must,  of  course, 
have  first  directed  attention  to  such  phenomena,  but  how 
fijw  of  those  who  witnessed  them  had  any  conception  of 
the  all-pervading  power  thus  manifeat^'d.  The  very 
eXHitanoe  of  tbe  so-called  galvanism,  or  electricity  of 
low  tendon,  wan  unsuspected  tmtil  (ialvimi  accidentally 
toudied  the  leg  of  a  fn^  with  pieces  of  metal.  The 
decomposition  of  water  by  voltaic  electricity  is  also  said 
to  have  be«n  oocideDtaily  disoovered  by  NichoUou  in  [8oi^ 

H   3 
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and  Davy  speaks  of  this  discovery  as  the  foundation  of  all 
that  had  since  been  done  in  electro-chemical  science. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism, 
or  the  relation  between  the  magnet  and  electricity. 
Oersted,  in  common  with  many  others,  had  suspected  the 
existence  of  some  relation  between  these  strange  powers, 
and  he  appears  to  have  tried  to  detect  its  exact  nature. 
Once,  as  we  are  told  by  Hansteen,  he  had  employed  a 
strong  galvanic  battery  during  a  lecture,  and  at  the  close 
it  occurred  to  him  to  try  the  effect  of  placing  the  con- 
ducting wire  parallel  to  a  magnetic  needle,  instead  of  at 
right  angles,  as  he  had  previously  done.  The  needle 
immediately  moved  and  took  up  a  position  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  wire  ;  he  inverted  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  the  needle  deviated  in,  a  contrary  direction. 
The  great  discovery  was  made,  and  if  by  accident,  it  was 
such  an  accident  as  happens  only  to  those  who  deserve 
them,  as  Lagrange  remarked  of  Newton  **.  There  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  accidental,  except  that,  as  in  all  totally  new 
discoveries,  Oersted  did  not  know  what  to  look  for.  He 
could  not  infer  from  previous  knowledge  the  nature  of 
the  relation,  and  it  was  only  repeated  trial  in  different 
modes  which  could  lead  him  to  the  right  combination. 
High  and  happy  powers  of  inference,  and  not  accident, 
subsequently  induced  Faraday  to  reverse  the  process,  and 
show  that  the  motion  of  the  magnet  would  occasion  an 
electric  current  in  the  wire. 

SuflBcient  investigation  would  probably  show  that 
almost  every  branch  of  art  and  science  had  an  accidental 
beginning.  In  historical  times  almost  every  important 
new  instrument,  such  as  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  or 
the  compass,  was  probably  suggested  by  some  accidental 
occurrence  or  observation.  In  pre-historic  times  the  germs 
of  the   arts   must  have  arisen  still  more   exclusively  in 

1»  *Life  of  Faraday,'  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 
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the  same  way.  Cultivation  of  plants  probably  arose,  in 
Mr.  Darv\nns  opinion,  from  some  such  accident  as  the 
seeds  of  a  fruit  falling  upon  a  heap  of  refuse,  and  pro- 
ducing an  unusuaUy  fine  variety.  Even  the  use  of  fire 
must,  some  time  or  other,  have  been  discovered  in  a  like 
accidental  manner. 

With  the  progress  of  any  branch  of  science,  the  element 
of  chance  becomes  much  reduced.  Not  only  are  laws 
discovered  which  enable  results  to  be  predicted,  as  we 
shall  shortly  consider,  but  the  systematic  examination  of 
phenomena  and  substances  often  leads  to  important  and 
novel  discoveries,  which  can  in  no  true  sense  be  said  to  be 
accidental.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  ansBsthetic  pro- 
perties of  chloroform  were  disclosed  by  a  little  dog  smelling 
at  a  saucerful  of  the  liquid  in  a  chemist's  shop  in  Linlith- 
gow, the  singular  effects  upon  the  dog  being  reported 
to  Dr.  Simpson,  who  turned  the  incident  to  such  good 
account.  This  story,  however,  has  since  been  'shown  to 
be  a  fabrication,  the  fact  being  that  Dr.  Simpson  had  for 
many  years  being  endeavouring  to  discover  a  better  an8B&- 
tlietic  than  those  previously  employed,  and  that  he  tested 
tlie  properties  of  chloroform,  among  other  substances,  at 
tlie  suggestion  of  Mr.  Waldie,  a  Liverpool  chemist.  The 
valuble  powers  of  hydrate  of  chloral  have  since  been  dis- 
covered in  a  like  manner,  find  systematic  inquiries  are 
continually  being  made  into  the  therapeutic  or  economic 
value  of  new  chemical  compounds. 

If  we  nuist  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusion  concerning 
the  part  which  chance  plavs  in  scientific  discovery,  it 
must  l>e  allowed  that  it  more  or  less  affects  the  success  of 
all  inductive  investi;^atinn,  but  becomes  less  important 
with  the  progress  of  any  particular  branch  of  science. 
Accident,  too,  niav  brinir  a  new  and  valuable  combination 
tn  the  notice  of  some  person  who  had  never  expressly 
searched  for  a  discoverv  of  the  kind,  and  the  probah\Llt\ftA 
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are  certainly  in  favour  of  a  discovery  being  occasionally 
made  in  this  manner.  But  the  greater  the  tact  and 
industry  with  which  a  physicist  applies  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  he 
will  meet  with  fortunate  accidents,  and  will  turn  them 
to  good  account.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that^  in  the 
refined  investigations  of  the  present  day,  genius  united  to 
extensive  knowledge,  cultivated  powers  and  indomitable 
industry,  constitute  the  characteristics  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer. 

Empirical  Observations  subsequently  Explained. 

The  second  great  portion  of  scientific  knowledge  consists 
of  facts  which  have  been  first  learnt  in  a  purely  empirical 
manner,  but  have  afterwards  been  shown  to  follow  fiom 
some  law  of  nature,  that  is,  from  some  highly  probable 
hypothesis.  Facts  are  said  to  be  explained  when  they  are 
thus  brought  into  harmony  with  other  facts,  or  bodies  of 
general  knowledge.  There  are  few  words  more  familiarly 
used  in  scientific  phraseology  than  this  word  explanation^ 
and  it  is  necessary  to  decide  exactly  what  we  mean  by  it^ 
since  the  question  touches  the  very  deepest  points  con- 
cemmg  the  nature  of  science.  Like  most  terms  referring 
to  mental  actions,  the  verbs  to  explain,  or  to  explicate^ 
involve  material  similes.  The  action  is  ex  plicis  plana 
redderey  to  take  out  the  folds,  and  render  a  thing  plain  or 
even.  Explanation  thus  renders  a  thing  clearly  compre- 
hensible in  all  its  points,  so  that  there  is  nothing  left 
outstanding  or  obscure. 

Every  act  of  explanation  consists  in  detecting  and 
pointing  out  a  resemblance  between  facts,  or  in  showing 
that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  identity  exists  between 
apparently  diverse  phenomena.  This  resemblance  may  be 
of  any  extent  and  deptla.  \  it  may  be  a  general  law  of 
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nature,  which  explains  and  harmonizes  the  motions  of  all 
the  heavenly  bodies,  that  is,  shows  that  there  is  a  similar 
force  which  governs  all  those  motions,  or  the  explanation 
may  involve  nothing  more  than  a  single  identity,  as  when 
we  explain  the  appearance  of  shooting  stars  by  showing 
that  they  are  identical  with  portions  of  a  comet.  Wherever 
we  detect  resemblance,  there  \a  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  mind  is  always  somewhat  disquieted 
when  it  meets  a  novel  phenomena,  one  which  is  sui 
generis;  it  seeks  at  once  for  any  parallels  which  may  be 
found  in  the  memory  of  past  sensationa  The  so-called 
sulphurouH  smell  which  attends  a  stroke  of  lightning  long 
excited  the  attention  and  fears  of  men,  and  it  was  not  ex- 
plained, until  the  exact  similarity  of  the  smell  to  that  of 
ozone,  or  allotropic  oxygen,  was  pointed  out.  The  marks 
upon  a  flagstone  are  explained  when  they  are  shown 
to  correspond  with  the  feet  of  an  extinct  animal,  whose 
bones  are  elsewhere  found.  Explanation,  in  fact,  generally 
commences  by  the  discovery  of  some  very  simple  re- 
Hcniblance  ;  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  l)egan  as  soon  as 
Antonio  de  Dominis  pointed  out  the  resemblance  be- 
tween its  colours  and  those  presented  by  a  ray  of  sun- 
liglit  passing  through  a  glass  globe  full  of  water. 

The  nature  and  limits  of  explanation  can  only  be  fully 
considered,  after  we  have  entered  upon  the  subject  of 
grneraliziition  and  analogy.  It  must  suffice  to  remark,  in 
this  place,  that  the  most  important  process  of  exj»lanation 
cniisists  ill  showin<j  that  an  observed  fact  is  only  one  case 
of  a  {general  law  or  tendency.  Iron  is  always  foiuid  com- 
bined with  sulphur,  when  it  is  in  contact  with  or  included 
in  Coal,  wlhTcas  in  ntli<;r  parts  of  the  coal  strata  it  always 
occurs  as  a  carbonat*'.  Wc  explain  this  cni]>irical  fact  as 
bcintr  <luc  to  the  ordinary  rc<luciiii;  powers  of  carbon  and 
hy(lro(^cn,  which  prevent  the  iron  from  combining  with 
oxy^^cn,  and  leave  it  open  to  the*  affinity  of  the  sulphiur. 
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The  uniform  direction  and  strength  of  the  trade-winde 
were  long  familiar  to  mariners,  before  they  were  explained 
by  Halley  on  hydrostatical  principles.  Th^  winds  were 
found  to  arise  from  the  action  of  gravity,  which  causes 
any  heavy  body  to  displace  a  lighter  one,  while  the  direc- 
tion from  east  to  west  was  also  explained  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Whatever  body  moves  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  from  north  to  south,  whether  it 
be  a  bird,  or  a  railway  train,  or  a  body  of  air,  must  tend 
towards  the  right  hand,  or  west.  Dove's  law  of  the 
winds  is  to  the  effect  that  the  winds  tend  to  veer  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  direction  N.E.S.W.,  and 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  in  the  direction  N.W.S.E. 
This  tendency  was  shown  by  him  to  be  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  same  conditions  which  apply  to  the  trade-winds. 
Whenever,  then,  any  fact  is  connected  by  resemblance,  law, 
theory,  hypothesis,  or  any  other  process  of  reasoning,  with 
other  facts,  it  is  explained. 

Although  the  great  mass  of  recorded  facts  must  be 
empirical,  and  awaiting  explanation,  such  knowledge  is 
of  minor  value,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  extensive  and 
safe  inference.  Each  recorded  result  informs  us  exactly 
what  will  be  experienced  again  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, but  has  no  bearing  upon  what'  will  happen  in 
other  circumstances. 

Overlooked  Remits  of  Theory. 

We  must  by  no  means  suppose  that,  even  when  a 
scientific  truth  is  firmly  in  our  possession,  aU  its  con- 
sequences will  be  foreseen.  Deduction  is,  as.  I  have 
frequently  remarked,  certain  and  infallible,  in  the  sense 
that  each  step  in  deductive  reasoning  will  lead  us  to  some 
result,  as  certain  as  the  law  itself.  But  it  does  not  follow 
thsbt  every  mode  of  deducing  a  fact  from  a  law,  or  a 
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^V-oombination  of  laws,  will  occur  to  a  reasoner.     Wliatever 

^V  road  a  traveller  takes,  he  is  sure  to  arrive  Bomewhere,  but 

^B  unlcsH  be  proceed  in  a  very  systematic  manner,  it  is  very 

H  unlikely  that  he  will  reach  every  place  to  which  a  network 

^B  of  roads  will  conduct  him.      In  like  manner  there   are 

^  many  ]>henomena  which  were  virtually  within  the  reacb 

of  philosophers  by  inference  trom  their  previous  knowledge, 

but  were  never  direovered   until  accident  or  systematic 

empirical  observation  disclosed  their  existence. 

T^ut  light  is  propagated  with  a  certain  uniform  but 

very  high  velocity,  was  proved  by  Roemer,  by  observation 

^L'  of  tlic  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.     Corrections  could 

^P  lienceforward    be   made  in  all  astronomical  observationa 

^B  requiring  it,  for  the  difference  of  absolute  time  at  which 

^B    an  event  happens,  and  that  at  which  it  becomes  evident  to 

^B   ua.     But  no  person  happened  to  remark  that  the  motion 

^V  of  light  compouiuled  with  that  of  the  earth  in  it«  orbit 

H  would  occasion   a   Bmall    apparent   displacement   of  the 

^    greater  part  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Fifty  years  elapsed 

before  Bradley  empirically  discovered  this  effect,  called  by 

him  aberration,  when  examining  his  accurate  observation* 

of  the  6xed  rfars  '. 

When  once  the  relation  between  an  electric  current 
and  a  magnet  had  been  detected  by  Oersted  and  Faraday, 
it  ought,  ibeuretically  speaking,  to  have  been  possible  for 
tlium  or  any  other  iierson  to  foresee  the  diverse  results 
which  must  ensue  in  different  circumstances.  If,  for  in- 
stunct',  a  plate  of  copper  were  placed  beneath  an  oscillating 
magnetic  needle  it  should  have  been  seen  that  the  needle 
wotdd  induce  currents  in  the  copper,  but  as  this  could  not 
taJco  place  without  a  certain  reaction  ag»inst  the  needle,  it 
ought  to  have  lieen  eeen  that  tlie  noodle  would  come  to 
rest  more  rajiidly  than  in  the  absence  of  the  copper.  Yet 
this  peculiar  effect  was  .-iccidentally  discovered  by  Glambcy 
1  IjiplftOp,  ■  IV^in  A"  I'hintnirr  ilti  I'Aatronomic,'  p.  lov 
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in  1824.  Arago  acutely  inferred  from  Gambey*s  experi- 
ment that  if  the  copper  were  set  in  rotation  while  the 
needle  was  stationary  the  motion  would  gradually  be 
communicated  to  the  needle.  The  phenomenon  never- 
theless puzzled  the  whole  scientific  world,  and  it  required 
the  deductive  genius  of  Faraday  to  show  that  it  was  a 
necessary  result  of  the  principles  of  electro-magnetism^. 
By  an  act  of  deductive  reasoning  Faraday  anticipated 
that  a  piece  of  copper  rotating  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  magnet  must  experience  a  kind  of  resistance 
which  will  soon  bring  it  to  rest,  and  this  effect  he  proved 
to  exist  in  a  decisive  experiment^ 

Many  other  curious  facts  might  be  mentioned  which 
when  once  noticed  were  explained  as  the  effects  of  well- 
known  natural  laws.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  that 
the  navigation  of  canals  of  small  depth  could  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  increasing  the  speed  of  the  boats,  the  resist- 
ance being  actually  reduced  by  this  increase  of  speed, 
which  enables  the  boat  to  ride  as  it  were  upon  its  own 
forced  wave.  Now  mathematical  theory  might  have  pre- 
dicted this  result  had  the  right  application  of  the  formulse 
occurred  to  any  one°^.  Giffards  injector  for  supplying 
steam  boilers  with  water  by  the  force  of  their  own  steam, 
was,  I  believe,  aocidentally  discovered,  but  no  new  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  are  involved  in  it,  so  that  it  might 
have  been  theoretically  invented.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  curious  experiment  in  which  a  stream  of  air  or 
steam  issuing  from  a  pipe  is  made  to  hold  a  free  disc 
upon  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  thus  apparently  obstruct 
its  own  free  outlei  The  possession  then  of  a  true  theory 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  the  foreseeing  of  all  the 

k  *  Experimental  Researches   iii  Electricity/    ist  Series,    pp.    24-44. 
Paragraphs  81-139. 

1  Jamin,  'Cours  de  Physique,'  torn.  iii.  p.  297. 

"»  Airy,  '  On  Tides  and  Waves,'  Etvcyclopsedia  Metropolitana,  p.  348  *. 
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results.  The  eflfects  of  even  a  few  simple  laws  may  be 
infinitely  diverse,  and  some  of  the  most  curious  and 
useftil  effects  may  remain  undetected  until  accidental 
observation  brings  them  to  our  notice. 


Predicted  Discoveries. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  four  classes  of  facts  or 
phenomena  as  specified  in  p.  1 5  7,  is  probably  the  third — 
containing  those  the  occurrence  of  which  has  been  first 
predicted  by  theory,  and  then  verified  by  observation. 
There  is  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
scientific  knowledge  than  that  it  thus  confers  the  gift 
of  foresight  Auguste  Comte  said  that  *  Prevision  is  the 
test  of  true  theory  ; '  I  should  say  that  it  is  only  one  test 
of  true  theory,  but  that  which  is  most  likely  to  strike  the 
public  attention.  Coincidence  with  fact  is  the  test  of  true 
tlieory,  but  when  the  result  of  theory  is  announced  before- 
hand, there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  unpre- 
judiced and  confident  spirit  in  which  the  theorist  inter- 
prets the  results  of  his  own  theory. 

The  earliest  instance  of  scientific  prophecy  is  naturally 
furnished  by  the  science  of  Astronomy,  which  was  the 
earliest  in  development.  Herodotus  narrates **  that,  in 
the  midst  of  a  battle  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  the 
day  wius  suddenly  turned  into  night,  and  the  event  had 
been  frjretold  by  Thales,  the  Father  of  Philosophy.  A 
ccssiition  <jf  the  combat  and  a  peace  confirmed  by  mar- 
riagt*s  was  the  inmiediate  consequence  of  this  happy 
scientific  eft'ort.  Much  controversy  luus  taken  place  con- 
c^Tuing  the  exact  date  of  this  occurrence,  IJaily  assign- 
ing the  year  610  h.c,  but  Sir  (1.  H.  Airy  has  lately 
decided  that  the  exact  day  was  the  28th  of  May,  584  B.C. 

"   I.i!>.  i.  cap,  74. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  and  other  predictions  of 
eclipses  attributed  to  ancient  philosophers  were  due  to  an 
obscure  knowledge  of  the  Metonic  Cycle,  a  period  of  6585 
days,  or  223  lunar  months,  or  about  19  years  in  which  a 
nearly  perfect  recurrence  of  the  phases  and  eclipses  of  the 
moon  takes  place ;  but  if  so,  Thales  must  have  had  access 
to  a  long  series  of  astronomical  records  either  those  of  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Chaldeans.  There  is  a  well  known  story 
as  to  the  happy  use  which  Columbus  made  of  the  power 
of  predicting  eclipses  in  overawing  the  islanders  of  Jamaica 
who  refused  him  necessary  supplies  of  food  for  his  fleet. 
He  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  the  moon's  light.  *  His 
threat  was  treated  at  first  with  indifference,  but  when  the 
eclipse  actually  commenced,  the  barbarians  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  production  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
Spanish  fleet.' 

Exactly  the  same  kind  of  interest  and  awe  which  the 
ancients  experienced  at  the  prediction  of  eclipses,  has  been 
felt  in  modem  times  concerning  the  return  of  comets. 
Seneca  indeed  asserted  in  most  distinct  and  remarkable 
terms  that  comets  would  be  found  to  revolve  in  periodic 
orbits  and  return  to  sight.  The  ancient  Chaldeans  and 
the  Pythagoreans  are  also  said  to  have  entertained  a  like 
opinion.  But  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  Newton  and 
Halley  that  it  became  possible  to  calculate  the  path  of  a 
comet  in  future  years.  A  great  comet  appeared  in  1682, 
a  few  years  before  the  first  publication  of  the  *  Principia,' 
and  Halley  showed  that  its  orbit  corresponded  with  those 
of  remarkable  comets  rudely  recorded  to  have  appeared 
in  the  years  1531  and  1607.  The  intervals  of  time  indeed 
were  not  quite  equal,  but  Halley  conceived  the  bold  idea 
that  this  difference  might  be  due  to  the  disturbing  power 
of  Jupiter,  near  which  great  planet  the  comet  had  passed 
in  the  interval  1607-1682.  He  predicted  that  the  comet 
would  return  about  t\ie  ei\d  of  1758  or  the  beginning  of 
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1 759,  and  thougli  Halley  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  sight, 
it  was  actually  detected  on  the  night  of  Christmas-day, 
1758.  A  second  return  of  the  comet  was  witnessed  in 
1835  licarly  at  the  time  anticipated. 

In  recent  times  the  discovery  of  Neptune  has  been  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  prevision  in  astronomical 
science.  A  full  account  of  this  discovery  may  be  found 
in  several  works,  as  for  instance  Herschers  'Outlines  of 
Astronomy*  and  *  Grant's  History  of  Physical  Astronomy/ 
Chapters  xii  and  xui. 

Predictions  in  the  Science  of  Light. 

Next  after  astronomy  the  science  of  physical  optics  has 
furnished  the  most  beautiful  and  early  instances  of  the 
prophetic  power  of  correct  theory.  These  cases  are  the 
more  striking  because  they  proceed  from  the  profound 
application  of  mathematical  analysis,  and  show  an  insight 
into  the  mysterious  workings  of  matter  which  is  sur- 
prising to  all,  but  especially  to  the  great  majority  of  men 
who  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  methods  of  research 
employed.  By  its  power  of  prevision  the  truth  of  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light  has  been  conspicuously  proved, 
and  it  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  even  Newton 
received  no  assistance  from  his  Corpuscvdar  theory  in  the 
detection  of  new  experiments.  To  his  followers  v^ho 
embraced  that  theory  we  owe  little  or  nothing  in  the 
science  of  light,  and  even  the  lolly  genius  of  Laplace  did 
not  derive  from  it  a  single  discovery.  As  Fresnel  himself 
remarks** : — 

*  The  assistance  to  be  derived  from  a  good  theory  is 
nut  to  be  confined  to  the  ailculation  of  the  forces  when 
the  laws  of  the  phenomena  are  known.  There  are  certain 
laws  so  complicated   and    so   singular,    that   observation 

^  Tuylor's  *  Scientific  Memoirs/  vol.  v.  p.  241. 
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alone,  aided  by  analogy,  could  never  lead  to  their  dis- 
covery. To  divine  these  enigmas  we  must  be  guided 
by  theoretical  ideas  founded  on  a  true  hypothesis.  The 
theory  of  luminous  vibrations  presents  this  character,  and 
these  precious  advantages  ;  for  to  it  we  owe  the  discovery 
of  optical  laws  the  most  complicated  and  most  difficult  to 
divine/ 

Physicists  who  embraced  the  barren  emission  theory 
had  nothing  but  their  own  native  capacity  and  quickness 
of  observation  to  rely  upon.  Fresnel  having  once  seized 
the  conditions  of  the  true  imdulatory  theory,  as  previously 
stated  by  Young,  was  enabled  by  the  mere  manipulation 
of  his  mathematical  symbols  to  foresee  many  of  the  com- 
plicated phenomena  of  Hght.  Who  could  possibly  suppose, 
or  even  believe  on  the  ground  of  mere  common  sense,  that 
by  stopping  a  large  portion  of  the  rays  passing  through  a 
circular  aperture,  the  illumination  of  a  point  upon  a 
screen  behind  the  aperture  might  be  many  times  multi- 
plied. Yet  this  paradoxical  effect  was  predicted  by  Fresnel, 
and  verified  both  by  himself,  and  in  a  careful  repetition  of 
the  experiment  in  later  years,  by  Billet.  Comparatively 
few  persons  even  now  are  aware  that  in  the  very  middle 
point  of  the  shadow  of  an  opaque  circular  disc  is  a  point 
of  light  sensibly  as  bright  as  if  no  disc  had  been  inter- 
posed. This  startling  fact  was  deduced  from  Fresnel's 
theory  by  Poisson,  and  was  then  verified  experimentally 
by  Arago.  Airy,  again,  was  led  by  pure  theory  to  pre- 
dict that  Newton's  rings  would  present  a  modified  appear- 
ance if  produced  between  a  lens  of  glass  and  a  plate  of 
metal.  This  effect  happened  to  have  been  observed  fifteen 
years  before  by  Arago,  unknown  to  Airy;  but  another 
prediction  of  Airy,  that  there  would  be  a  further  modifica- 
tion of  the  rings  when  made  between  two  substances  of 
very  different  refractive  indices,  was  verified  by  subsequent 
trial  with  a  diamond.     A  reversal  of  the  rings  takes  place 
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when  the  space  intervening  between  the  plates  is  filled 
with  a  substance  of  intermediate  refractive  power,  another 
phenomenon  predicted  by  theory  and  verified  by  experi- 
ment as  Sir  John  Herschel  has  described.  There  is  hardly 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  other  complicated  efiects  of 
the  interference  of  rays  of  light  under  different  circum- 
stances which  might  be  deduced  from  the  mathematical 
expressions,  if  it  were  worth  while,  or  which,  being 
previously  observed  can  be  explained,  as  in  an  interesting 
case  observed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  and  explained  by 
Airy  P. 

By  a  somewhat  different  effort  of  scientific  foresight, 
Fresnel  discovered  that  any  solid  transparent  medium 
might  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  double  refruction  by 
mere  compression.  For  as  he  attributed  the  peculiar  re- 
fracting power  of  crystals  to  the  unequal  elasticity  in 
different  directions,  he  inferred  that  unequal  elasticity, 
if  artificially  produced,  would  give  similar  phenomena. 
With  a  powerful  screw  and  a  piece  of  glass,  he  then  pro- 
duced not  only  the  colours  due  to  double  refraction,  but 
the  actual  duplication  of  images.  Thus,  by  a  great  scien- 
tific generalisation,  are  the  apparently  unique  properties 
of  Iceland  spar  shown  to  belong  to  all  transparent  sub- 
stances under  certain  conditions**. 

All  other  predictions  in  optical  science  are,  however, 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  theoretical  discovery  of 
conical  refraction  by  the  late  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  of 
Dublin.  In  investigating  the  j>as8age  of  light  through 
certiiin  crystals,  Hamilton  found  that  Fresnel  had  slightly 
misinterpreted  his  own  fonnula?,  and  that,  when  rightly 
undei*stoo<l,  they  indicated  a  phenomenon  of  a  kind  never 
witnessed.  A  small  ray  of  HjJ^ht  sent  into  a  crystal  of 
arragonite  in  a   ])articular  direction,   lx*comes  spread  out 

«•  Airv's,  •  MatlKMimtical  Tracts,'  ^rd  fdit.  p.  312. 
•«   Yoimi^'n  *\VorkH.'  vn],  i.  p.  412. 
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into  an  infinite  number  of  rays,  which  form  a  hollow 
cone  within  the  crystal,  and  a  hollow  cylinder  when 
emerging  from  the  opposite  side.  In  another  case,  a 
somewhat  diflferent,  but  equally  strange,  effect  is  pro- 
duced. These  phenomena  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
because  cones  and  cylinders  of  light  are  not  produced  in 
any  other  cases.  They  are,  in  fact,  wholly  opposed  to  all 
analogy,  and  constitute  singular,  or  exceptional  cases,  of 
a  kind  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  consider  more 
fully.  Their  very  strangeness  rendered  them  peculiarly 
fitted  to  test  the  truth  of  the  theory  by  which  they  were 
discovered;  and  when  Professor  Lloyd,  at  Bamiltons 
request,  succeeded,  after  considerable  difficulty,  in  wit- 
nessing the  new  appearances,  no  further  doubt  could 
remain  of  the  validity  of  the  great  theory  of  waves,  which 
we  owe  to  Huyghens,  Yoimg,  and  Fresnel''. 

-  Predictions  from  the  Theory  of  Undulations. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  imdulations  of  light, 
although  so  inconceivably  rapid  and  small,  admit  of  more 
accurate  observation  and  measurement  than  the  waves  of 
any  other  medium.  But  so  far  as  we  can  carry  out  exact 
experiments  on  other  kinds  of  waves,  we. find  the  phe- 
nomena of  interference  repeated,  and  analogy  gives  con- 
siderable powers  of  prediction.  Sir  John  Herschel  was 
perhaps  the  first  to  suggest  that  two  sounds  might  be 
made  to  destroy  each  other  by  interference  ».  For  if  one- 
half  of  a  wave  travelling  through  a  tube  could  be  sepa- 
rated, and  conducted  by  a  somewhat  longer  passage,  so  as, 
on  rejoining  the  other  half,  to  be  one-quarter  of  a  vibra- 

r  Lloyd's  'Wave  Theory,'  Part  ii.  pp.  52-58.  Babbage,  'Ninth 
Bridgwater  Treatise,'  p.  104,  quoting  Lloyd,  'Trans,  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,'  vol.  xvii.  Clifton,  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Mathematics,'  January,  i860. 

•  '  Encydopeedia  Metropolitana/  art  Sound,  p.  753. 
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t ion  behindhand,  the  two  portions  would  exactly  neutralise 
each  other.  This  experiment  has  recently  been  performed 
with  success  by  Quincke  and  Konig*.  The  interference 
arising  between  the  waves  from  the  two  prongs  of  a 
tuning-fork  was  also  predicted  by  theory,  and  proved  to 
exist  by  Weber ;  indeed  it  may  be  observed  by  merely 
turning  round  a  vibrating  fork  close  to  the  ear  ". 

It  is  a  plain  result  of  the  theory  of  sound  that,  if  we 
move  rapidly  towards  a  sounding  body,  or  if  it  move  rapidly 
towards  us,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  will  be  a  little  more 
acute  ;  and,  vice  versd^  when  the  relative  motion  is  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  pitch  will  be  more  grave.  It  arises 
from  the  less  or  greater  intervals  of  time  between  the 
successive  strokes  of  waves  upon  the  auditory  nerve, 
according  as  the  ear  moves  towards  or  from  the  source 
of  sound  relatively  speaking.  This  effect  waa  predicted 
by  theory,  and  afterwards  verified  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Buys  Ballot,  on  Dutch  railways,  and  of  Mr.  Scott 
Kussell,  in  England'.  Whenever,  indeed,  one  railway 
train  pas.ses  another,  on  the  locomotive  of  which  the 
whistle  is  being  sounded,  the  drop  in  the  acuteness  of  the 
sound  may  be  noticed  at  the  moment  of  passing.  This 
cliunge  gives  the  sound  a  peculiar  howling  character,  which 
iiuuiy  persons  must  have  noticed.  I  have  calculated  that, 
with  two  trains  travelling  thirty  miles  an  hour,  the  effect 
would  amount  U)  rather  more  than  half  a  tone,  and  it 
would  often  amount  Uy  a  tone.  A  corresponding  effect  is 
produced  in  the  case  of  light  undulations,  when  the  eye 
and  the  luminous  body  rapidly  approach  or  recede  from 
each  other.  It  is  shown  bv  a  slight  change  in  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  uflif^Iit,  and  a  consecjufnt  change  in  the 
]>lacv  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum,  which  has  been  made 
to  jrive  most  important  an<l  unexpected  information  con- 

*  TvutlaH's  •Sound/  |».  261. 
"   n.id.  J).  273.  ^  \Vu\.  v- •\'i^. 

\'nr.    If.  N 
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ceniing  the  relative  approach  or  recession  of  many  stars 
as  regards  the  earth. 

Tides  are  vast  waves,  and  were  the  earth's  BurfiM» 
entirely  covered  by  an  ocean  of  uniform  depth,  they  would 
admit  of  very  exact  theoretical  investigation.  The  wholly 
irregular  form  of  the  several  seas  introduces  unknown 
quantities  and  complexities  with  which  theory  cannot  cope. 
Nevertheless,  Whewell,  observing  that  the  tides  of  the 
German  Ocean  consist  of  interfering  waves,  which  arrive 
partly  round  the  north  of  Scotland  and  partly  through 
the  British  Channel,  was  enabled  to  predict  that  at  a  point 
about  midway  between  Lowestoft  and  Brill  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  in  latitude  52**  27'  N,  and  longitude  3  h. 
14  m.  E,  no  tides  would  be  found  to  exist.  At  that  point 
the  two  waves  would  be  of  exactly  the  same  amount,  but 
in  opposite  pliasee,  so  as  to  neutralise  each  other.  This 
assertion  was  verified  by  a  surveying  vessel  of  the  British 
navy  y. 

Prediction  in  other  Sciences. 

• 

Generations,  or  even  centuries,  will  probably  elapse 
before  mankind  are  in  possession  of  a  mathematical  theory 
of  the  constitution  of  matter  as  complete  and  satisfactory 
as  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Nevertheless,  mathema- 
tical physicists  have  in  recent  years  acquired  a  fair  hold 
of  some  of  the  simple  relations  of  the  physical  forces  to 
matter,  and  the  proof  is  found  in  some  remarkable  anti- 
cipations of  curious  phenomena  which  had  never  been 
observed.  Professor  James  Thomson  deduced  from  Car- 
net's  theory  of  heat  that  the  application  of  pressure  would 
lower  the  melting-point  of  ice.  He  even  ventured  to 
assign  the  amount  r>i  this  eflfect,  and  his  statement  was 

y  Wheweirs    'History   of  the   Inductive    Sciences/  vol.    ii.   p.    471. 
HerscheYs  *  PhyBical  QeogrftT^\\^,'  ^  11  • 
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afterwards  verified  almost  exactly  by  Sir  W.  Thomson*. 
'  In  this  very  remarkable  speculation,  an  entirely  novel 
physical  phenomenon  was  predicted^  in  anticipation  of 
any  direct  experiments  on  the  subject ;  and  the  actual 
observation  of  the  phenomenon  was  pointed  out  as  a 
highly  interesting  object  for  experimental  research.'  Just 
as  liquids  which  expand  in  solidifying  will  have  the  tem- 
perature of  solidification  lowered  by  pressure,  so  liquids 
which  contract  in  solidifying  will  exhibit  the  reverse  efiect. 
They  will  be  assisted  in  solidifying,  as  it  were,  by  pressure, 
so  as  to  become  solid  at  a  higher  temperature,  as  the 
pressure  is  greater.  This  latter  result  was  verified  by 
Bunsen  and  Hopkins,  in  the  case  of  parafiSn,  spermaceti, 
wax,  and  stearin.  The  effect  upon  water  has  more  recently 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  by  Mousson,  that  xmder 
the  vast  pressure  of  1300  atmospheres,  water  did  not 
freeze  until  cooled  down  to  -18**  Cent.  Another  remark- 
able prediction  of  Professor  Thomson  was  to  the  effect 
that,  if  a  metallic  spring  be  weakened  by  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature, work  done  against  the  spring,  by  bending  it, 
mu.st  ciiuse  a  cooling  effect.  Although  the  amount  of 
effect  to  be  expected  in  a  certain  apparatus  was  only 
about  four-thousiuidths  of  a  degree  Centigrade,  Dr.  Joule* 
succeeded  in  detecting  and  measuring  the  effect  to  the 
(*xteht  of  three-thousandths  of  a  degree,  such  is  the  deli- 
c^acy  of  modern  methods  of  measurement.  I  cannot 
refniin  from  quoting  Dr.  Joules  reflections  upon  this 
fact^  'Thus  even  in  the  above  delicate  case,'  he  says, 
'  i.s  the  formula  of  Profe^sor  Thompson  completely  verified. 
I'lie  inathematical  investigation  of  the  thermo-elastic 
quiilities  of  metals  has  enabled  my  illustrious    friend   to 

'   Ma\w«'irs    'Tlifory   of    Hiut,'    p.    1 74.       'Philosophical   Magazine/ 
Aiiu'U?»t,  iH.-,o.      Third  Serifs,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.   123. 

*   *  rhilo>4>phical  Tniiisiictioiis.'   185S,  vul.  cxlviii.  p.  127. 
•'   Il>i«l.  p.   130. 
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predict  with  certainty  a  whole  class  of  highly  interesting 
phenomena.  To  him  especially  do  we  owe  the  important 
advance  which  has  been  recently  made  to  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  science,  when  the  famous  philosophical 
system  of  Bacon  will  be  to  a  great  extent  superseded, 
and  when,  instead  of  arriving  at  discovery  by  induction 
from  experiment,  we  shall  obtain  our  largest  accessions  of 
new  facte  by  reasoning  deductively  from  fundamental 
principles/ 

The  theory  of  electricity  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
general  theory  of  matter,  and  is  rapidly  acquiring  the 
power  of  prevision.  As  soon  as  Wheatetone  had  proved 
experimentally  that  the  conduction  of  electricity  occupied 
time,  Faraday  remarked  in  1838,  with  wonderful  sagacity, 
that  if  the  conducting  wires  were  connected  with  the 
coatings  of  a  large  Leyden  jar,  the  rapidity  of  conduction 
would  be  lessened.  This  prediction  remained  unverified 
for  sixteen  years,  imtil  the  submarine  cable  was  laid  be- 
neath the  Channel.  A  considerable  retardation  of  the 
electric  spark  was  then  detected  by  Siemens  and  Latimer 
Clark,  and  Faraday  at  once  pointed  out  that  the  wire 
surrounded  by  water  resembles  a  Leyden  jar  on  a  large 
scale,  so  that  each  message  sent  through  the  cable  verified 
his  remark  of  1838 ^ 

The  joint  relations  of  heat  and  electricity  to  the  metals 
constitute  almost  a  new  science  of  thermo-electricity.  Sir 
W.  Thompson  was  enabled  by  theory  to  anticipate  the 
following  curious  effect,  namely,  that  an  electric  current 
passing  in  an  iron  bar  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  part  produces 
a  cooling  effect,  but  in  a  copper  bar  the  effect  is  exactly 
opposite  in  character,  that  is  the  bar  becomes  heated**. 
The  action  of  crystals  with  regard  to  heat  and  electricity 
was  partly  foreseen  on  the  grounds  of  theory  by  Poisson. 

c  Tjndairs  'Faraday,'  pp.  73,  74 ;  'life  of  Faraday/  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  83, 
^  Tail's  '  Thermodynomicft,'  p.  T1- 


Cliemistry,   altliough   to  a  great  extent  an   empirical 
'  acicnce,  has  not  been  without  prophetical  triimiphs.     The 
existonce  of  the  mehUs  potassium  and  sodium  was  fore- 
seen by  Lavoisier,  and  their  elimination  by  Davy  was  one 
of  the  chief  experimenta  criids  which  established  Iavoi- 
sior's  system.     The  existence  nf  many  other  metals  which 
eye  had  never  seen  was  almost  a  necessary  inference,  and 
theory  has  not  lieen  found  at  fault.     No  sooner,  too,  had 
.a  theory  of  organic  compounds  been  conceived  by  Pro- 
'feseor  A,  W.  Williamson  than  he  foretold  the  formation  of 
'  a  complex  substance  consisting  of  wat^ir  in  which  both 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  atoms  of  aoetyle.    This 
substance,  known  as  the  acetic  anhydride,  was  afterwards 
produced  by  Gerhardt.     In  the  subsequent  progrees  of 
organic  chemistry  occurrences  of  this  kind  have  been  mul- 
tipUed  almost  indefinitely.     The  theoretical  chemist  by 
t  the  clasmtication  of  his  specimens  and  the  maniptilation 
'  of  hts  formuhe  can  plan  out  as  it  were  the  creation  of 
whole  series  of  unknown  oils,  acids,  alcohols,  and  such 
like  products,  just  as  a  designer  might  draw  out  a  multi- 
tude of  patterns.    The  formation  of  many  such  substances 
is  a  matter  of  course,  but  there  is  an  interesting  predic- 
tion given  by  Hofmann,  concerning  the  possible  existence 
of  new  compounds  of  sulphur  and  selenium,  and  even 
oxides  of  ammonium,  which  it  remains  for  the  future  to 
verify". 


Prediction  by  Inversioti  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

There  is  one  process  of  experiment  which  has  so  ofl«u 
led  to  important  discoveries  as  to  deserve  separate  de- 
scription and  illustration — I  mean  the  invention  of  Cause 
and  Kffect  Thus  if  A  and  B  in  one  experiment  produce 
C  OB  a  consequent,  tlien  antecudouts  of  the  nature  of  B 
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and  C  may  usually  be  made  to  produce  a  consequent  of 
the  nature  of  A  inverted  in  direction.  When  we  apply 
heat  to  a  gas  it  tends  to  expand ;  hence  if  we  allow  the 
gas  to  expand  by  its  own  elastic  force,  cold  is  the  result ; 
that  is  B  (air)  and  C  (expansion)  produce  the  negative  of 
A  (heat).  Or  again,  B  (air)  and  compression,  the  nega- 
tive of  0,  produce  A  (heat).  Similar  results  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  multitude  of  cases.  It  is  a  most  familiar  law 
that  heat  expands  iron  and  nearly  all  solid  bodies.  What 
may  be  expected,  then,  if  instead  of  increasing  the  length 
of  an  iron  bar  by  heat  we  use  mechanical  force  and  stretch 
the  bar  ?  Having  the  bar  and  the  former  consequent,  ex- 
pansion, we  should  expect  the  negative  of  the  former 
antecedent,  namely  cold.  The  truth  of  this  inference  was 
proved  by  Dr.  Joule,  who  investigated  the  amount  of  the 
effect  with  his  usual  skill  ^. 

This  inversion  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  case  of  heat 
may  be  itself  again  inverted  in  a  highly  curious  manner. 
It  happens  that  there  are  a  few  substances  which  are  un- 
explained exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  expansion  by 
heat.  India-rubber  especially  is  remarkable  for  contracting 
when  heated.  Since,  then,  iron  and  india-rubber  are  oppo- 
sitely related  to  heat,  we  may  expect  that  as  distension 
of  the  iron  produced  cold,  distension  of  the  india-rubber 
will  produce  heat.  This  is  actually  found  to  be  the  case, 
and  any  one  may  detect  the  effect  by  suddenly  stretching 
an  india-rubber  band  while  the  middle  part  is  in  the  mouth 
Whenever  stretched  it  will  be  found  to  grow  slightly  warm, 
and  when  relaxed  cold. 

The  reader  will  readily  see  that  many  of  the  scientific 
predictions  mentioned  in  preceding  sections  were  due  to 
the  principle  of  inversion  ;  for  instance,  Professor  Thomp- 
son's speculations  on  the  relation  of  pressure  and  the 
melting-point.     But   many   other  illustrations  could    be 
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a4itlucei1.  The  usual  agent  by  which  we  melt  or  liquefy 
a  substitiice  is  heat ;  but  if  we  can  melt  a  substance 
without  heat,  then  we  may  expect  the  negative  of  heat 
as  an  effect.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  freezing  mix- 
tures. The  affinity  of  salt  for  water  causes  it  to  melt 
Bnow  or  ice,  and  may  time  reduce  the  temperature 
to  Fahrenheit's  zero.  Calcium  chloride  has  so  much 
higher  an  attraction  for  water  that  a  temperature  of 
—  50°  Fahr.  may  thus  be  attained.  Even  the  solution  of 
a  certain  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  lu  mercury,  may 
Ik!  made  to  reduce  the  temperature  from  63°  to  14°  Fahr. 
All  the  other  modes  of  producing  cold  are  inversions  of 
more  familiar  osea  of  heat.  Carry's  freezing  machine  is 
an  inverted  dietilling  apparatus,  the  distillation  being 
occat-ioned  by  chemical  affinity  instead  of  Iioat.  Another 
kind  of  freezing  machine  is  the  exact  inverse  of  the 
Hteam  engine. 

A  very  pararloxical  effect  is  due  to  another  inversion. 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  at  the  first  moment  that  a  current 
of  steam  at  212"  could  raise  a  body  of  liqtiid  t^)  a  higher 
tcinpcratm^  than  the  Rteam  itself  possesses.  But  Mr. 
Spence  has  pointed  out  that  if  the  boiling-point  of  a  saline 
tmlntion  be  above  212°,  it  will  continue,  on  account  of  its 
affinity  for  water,  (o  condense  steam  when  above  212° 
in  temperature.  It  will  condense  the  steam  until  heated 
to  tlie  point  at  which  the  tenaon  of  its  vapour  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  that  is,  its  own  boiling-point^. 

Since  heat,  again,  melts  ice,  we  might  expect  to  produce 
heat  by  the  inverse  change  from  water  into  ice.  Now  thia 
is  accomplislied  in  the  phenotnorion  of  suspended  freezing. 
Water  may  be  cooled  in  a  clean  ghuw  vessel  many  degrees 
bolow  the  frwjzing-point,  and  yet  retained  iu  the  liquid 
condition.  But  if  disturbed,  and  especially  if  brought 
into  contact  with  a  small  ((article  of  ioe,  it  immediately 
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Bolidifies  and  rises  in  temperature  to  33**  Fahr.  A  like 
effect  is  still  more  beautifully  displayed  in  the  well  known 
lecture-room  experiment,  of  the  suspended  crystallization 
of  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  in  which  a  sudden  rise 
of  temperature  of  30**  or  even  40**  Fahr.  is  often  manifested. 

The  science  of  electricity  is  full  of  the  most  varied  and 
interesting  cases  of  inversion.  As  Professor  Tyndall  has 
remarked,  Faraday  had  a  profound  belief  in  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  the  physical  forces.  The  great  starting-point 
of  his  researches,  the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism,  was 
clearly  an  inversion. 

Oersted  and  Ampfere  had  proved  that  with  an  electric 
current  and  a  magnet  in  a  particular  position  as  ante- 
cedents, motion  is  the  consequent.  If  then  a  magnet,  a 
wire  and  motion  be  the  antecedents,  an  opposite  electric 
current  will  be  the  consequent.  It  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  trace  out  the  results  of  this  fertile  relationship 
when  once  fully  understood.  No  small  part  of  Faraday's 
researches  was  occupied  in  ascertaining  the  direct  and 
inverse  relations  of  magnetic  and  diamagnetic,  amorphous 
and  crystalline  substances  in  various  circumstances.  In 
all  other  relations  of  electricity  the  principle  of  inversion 
holds.  The  voltameter  or  the  electro-plating  cell  is  the 
inverse  of  the  galvanic  battery.  As  heat  applied  to  a 
junction  of  antimony  and  bismuth  bars  produces  electricity, 
it  necessarily  foUows  that  an  electric  current  passed 
through  such  a  junction  will  produce  cold.  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that  inversion  of  cause  and  eflfect  is  a  most 
fertile  ground  of  prediction  and  discovery. 

The  reader  should  carefully  notice,  however,  that  the 
inversion  of  natvu-al  phenomena  is  exactly  true  only  of 
the  character  of  the  effect,  not  the  amount.  There  is 
always  a  waste  of  energy  in  every  work,  because  a  certain 
part  of  it  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  conducted  or  radiated 
heat,  and  escapes  beyond  our  use.   Theoretically  speaking, 
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we  miglit  imagine  a  train  of  magnetic  engines  and  electro 
mugiietio  raachincs,  which  Bhould  alternately  convert  the 
some  energy  into  motion  and  electricity.  Similarly,  by  a 
pro[ier  arrungement  of  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  the 
same  current  of  electricity  might  be  converted  into  heat 
and  reconverted  into  electricity  an  indefinite  number  of 
tinioi*.  But,  practically  sjieaking,  there  would  l«  an 
enormous  loss  of  energy  at  each  conver»on,  bo  that  the 
ultimate  effect  would  dwindle  down  to  an  inconsiderable 
fraction  of  the  original  amount  of  energy. 

Facts  known  only  by  TVteon/. 

Of  the  four  cla^^es  of  facts  enumerated  in  p.  157  the  last 
remains  unconsidered.  It  includes  the  unverified  pre- 
dictions of  Bcience.  Scientific  prophecy  arrests  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  when  it  refers  to  such  striking  events 
as  an  eclipse,  the  appearance  of  a  great  comet,  or  any 
other  phenomenon  which  every  one  can  verify  with  his 
own  eyes.  But  it  is  surely  a  greater  matter  for  wonder 
that  in  many  cases  a  physicist  may  describe  and  measTire 
phunoracna  which  eye  cannot  see,  nor  sense  of  any  kind 
appreciate.  In  most  cases  this  arises  from  the  efiect  being 
too  sniall  in  amoimt  to  affect  our  organs  of  sense,  or  come 
within  the  powers  of  om*  instruments  as  at  present  con- 
stracted.  There  is  another  class  of  yet  more  remarkable 
cases,  where  a  phenomenon  amnot  possibly  be  observed, 
and  yet  we  can  say  what  it  would  be  if  it  were  observed. 

In  astronomy,  s^'stematic  aberration  is  an  effect  of  the 
sun's  proper  raution  almost  certainly  known  to  exist,  but 
which  we  have  no  hope  of  detecting  by  observation  in  the 
present  age  of  the  world.  As  the  earth's  motion  round 
the  sun  combined  with  the  motion  (»f  light  causes  the 
stars  to  deviate  apparently  from  their  true  positions  to 
the  extent  of  about  iB"  at  the  most,  so  the  motiaa  t^^Jwa 
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whole  planetary  system  through  space  must  occasioii  a 
similar  displacement  of  at  most  5".  The  ordinary  aber- 
ration can  be  readily  detected  with  modern  astronomical 
instruments,  because  it  goes  through  a  yearly  change  in 
direction  or  amount,  but  the  systematic  aberration  is 
constant  and  permanent  so  long  as  the  planetary  system 
moves  uniformly  in  a  sensibly  straight  line.  Only  then 
in  the  course  of  ages,  when  the  curvature  of  the  sun's  path 
becomes  apparent,  can  we  hope  to  verify  the  existence  of 
this  kind  of  aberration.  A  curious  effect  also  must  be 
produced  by  the  sun's  proper  motion  upon  the  apparent 
periods  of  revolution  of  the  binary  stars. 

To  my  mind,  some  of  the  most  interesting  truths  in 
the  whole  range  of  science  are  those  which  have  not  been, 
and  in  many  cases  probably  can  never  be,  verified  by  trial. 
Thus  the  chemist  assigns,  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
probability  the  vapoin:  densities  of  such  elements  as 
carbon  and  silicon,  which  have  never  been  observed  sepa- 
rately in  a  state  of  vapour.  The  chemist  also  is  familiar 
with  the  vapour  densities  of  elements  at  temperatures  at 
which  the  elements  in  question  never  have  been,  and 
probably  never  can  be,  submitted  to  experiment  in  the 
form  of  vapour. 

Joule  and  others  have  calculated  the  actual  velocity  of 
the  molecules  of  a  gas,  and  even  the  number  of  collisions 
which  must  take  place  per  second  during  their  constant 
circulation.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  not  yet  given  us  the 
exact  absolute  magnitudes  of  the  particles  of  matter,  but 
he  has  ascertained  by  several  distinct  methods  the  limits 
within  which  their  magnitudes  must  lie.  Many  of  such 
scientific  results  must  for  ever  be  beyond  the  power  of 
verification  by  the  senses.  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  waves  of  light,  the  intimate  processes  of 
electrical  changes,  the  properties  of  the  ether  which  is 
the   base  of  all   phenom^ti^.,  ot^  necessarily  determined 
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in    a    hypothetical,   but    not    therefore   a    less    certam 
manner. 

Though  only  two  of  the  metals,  gold  and  silver,  have 
ever  been  observed  to  be  transparent,  we  know  on  the 
grounds  of  theory  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  so ;  we 
can  even  estimate  by  theory  their  refractive  indices,  and 
prove  that  they  are  exceedingly  high.  The  phenomena 
of  elliptic  polarization,  and  perhaps  also  the  theory  of 
internal  radiation'*,  depend  upon  the  refractive  index,  and 
thus,  even  when  we  cannot  observe  any  refracted  rays, 
we  can  indirectly  learn  how  they  would  be  refracted. 

In  many  cases  large  quantities  of  electricity  must  be 
produced,  which  we  cannot  observe  because  it  is  instantly 
discharged.  In  the  common  electric  machine  the  cyUnder 
and  rubber  are  made  of  non-conductors,  so  that  we  can 
separate  and  accumulate  the  electricity.  But  even  a  little 
damp,  by  serving  as  a  conductor,  prevents  this  separation 
from  enduring  any  sensible  time.  Hence  there  is  little 
or  no  doubt  that  when  we  rub  two  good  conductors 
against  each  other,  for  instance  two  pieces  of  metals, 
much  electricity  is  produced,  but  instantaneously  con- 
verted into  some  other  form  of  energy.  Dr.  Joule,  indeed, 
l)elieve8  that  all  the  heat  of  friction  is  but  transmuted 
electricity. 

As  regards  phenomena  of  insensible  amount,  Nature  is 
absolutely  full  of  them.  We  must,  in  fact,  regard  those 
considerable  changes  which  we  can  observe  as  the  com- 
paratively speaking  infinitely  rare  aggregates  of  minuter 
changes.  On  a  little  reflection  we  must  allow  that  no 
o})jcct  known  to  us  remains  for  two  instants  of  exactly  the 
same  temperature.  If  so,  the  dimensions  of  objects  must 
Ik-  in  a  perpetual  state  of  variation.  The  minor  planetary 
and  lunar  perturbations  are  indefinitely,  or  nither  in- 
finitely numerous,  but  usually  too  small  to  l>e  detected  by 
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(5)  We  may  indirectly  predict  or  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  an  effect  without  being  able  to  verify  it  by  experi- 
ment. 

These  various  classes  of  quantitative  facts  might  be 
illustrated  by  an  almost  infinite  number  of  interesting 
points  in  the  history  of  physical  science.  Philosophical 
prophecies  especially  serve  to  show  the  mastery  which  is 
sometimes  attained  over  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  to 
convince  the  least  intelligent  of  the  value  of  theory. 

Empirical  Measurements. 

Under  the  first  head  of  purely  empirical  measurements, 
which    have    not   been   brought  imder    any   theoretical 
system,   may  be  placed  the  great  bulk  of  quantitative 
facts  recorded  by  scientific  observers.     The  tables  of  nu- 
merical results  which  abound  in  books  on  chemistry  and 
physics,  the  huge  quartos  containing  the  observations  of 
public  observatories,  the  multitudinous  tables  of  meteoro- 
logical observations,  which  are  continually  being  compiled 
and  printed,  the  more  abstruse  results  concerning  terres- 
trial  magnetism — such  results  of  measurement,  for  the 
most  part,  remain  empirical,  either  because  theory  is  de- 
fective, or  the  labour  of  calculation  and  comparison  is  too 
formidable.     In  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  indeed,  the 
salutary  practice   has    been  maintained   by   the    present 
Astronomer  Royal,  of  always  reducing  the  observations, 
and   comparing  them    with   the   recognised    theories   of 
motion   of  the   several   bodies.      The   divergences    from 
theory  thus  afford  a  constant  supply  of  material  for  the 
discovery  of  errors  or  of  new  phenomena ;  in  short,  the 
observations  have  been  turned  to  the  use  for  which  they 
were  intended.    But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  other  establish- 
ments are  too  often  engaged  in  merely  recording  numbers 
of  whicloL  no  real  use  \a  mad^, \i^e^>\^^  tVve  labour  of  reduc- 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ACCORDANCE   OF   QUANTITATIVE  THEORIES  AND 

EXPERIMENTS- 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  found  that  facts  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads  as  regards  their  connexion  with 
theory,  and  our  powers  of  explanation  or  prediction.  The 
facts  hitherto  considered  were  generally  of  a  qualitative 
rather  than  a  quantitative  nature ;  but  when  we  look 
exclusively  to  the  quantity  of  a  phenomenon,  and  the 
various  modes  in  which  we  may  estimate  or  establish  its 
amount,  almost  the  same  system  of  classification  will  hold 
good.     There  will,  however,  be  five  possible  cases  : — 

(i)  We  may  directly  and  empirically  measure  a  phe- 
nomenon, without  being  able  to  explain  why  it  should 
have  any  particular  quantity,  or  to  connect  it  by  theory 
with  other  quantities. 

(2)  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  we  can  theo- 
retiaiUy  predict  the  existence  of  a  phenomenon,  but  may 
l)e  unable  to  assign  its  amount,  except  by  direct  measure- 
ment, or  to  explain  the  amount  theoretically  when  thus 
ascertiiined. 

(3)  We  may  measure  a  quantity,  and  afterwards  ex- 
j)lain  it  as  related  to  other  quantities,  or  lus  governed  by 
known  quantitative  laws. 

(4)  We  may  [predict  the  quantity  of  an  effect  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  and  afterwards  conlinn  the  prediction  by 
(linnet  mcjisurenient. 
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(5)  We  may  indirectly  predict  or  determine  the  qxian- 
tity  of  an  effect  without  being  able  to  verify  it  by  experi- 
ment. 

These  various  classes  of  quantitative  facts  might  be 
illustrated  by  an  almost  infinite  number  of  interesting 
points  in  the  history  of  physical  science.  Philosophical 
prophecies  especially  serve  to  show  the  mastery  which  is 
sometimes  attained  over  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  to 
convince  the  least  intelligent  of  the  value  of  theory. 

Empirical  Measurements. 

Under  the  first  head  of  purely  empirical  measurements, 
which  have  not  been  brought  imder  any  theoretical 
system,  may  be  placed  the  great  bulk  of  quantitative 
facts  recorded  by  scientific  observers.  The  tables  of  nu- 
merical results  which  abound  in  books  on  chemistry  and 
physics,  the  huge  quartos  containing  the  observations  of 
public  observatories,  the  multitudinous  tables  of  meteoro- 
logical observations,  which  are  continually  being  compiled 
and  printed,  the  more  abstruse  results  concerning  terres- 
trial magnetism — such  results  of  measurement,  for  the 
most  part,  remain  empirical,  either  because  theory  is  de- 
fective, or  the  labour  of  calculation  and  comparison  is  too 
formidable.  In  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  indeed,  the 
salutary  practice  has  been  maintained  by  the  present 
Astronomer  Royal,  of  always  reducing  the  observations, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  recognised  theories  of 
motion  of  the  several  bodies.  The  divergences  from 
theory  thus  afibrd  a  constant  supply  of  material  for  the 
discovery  of  errors  or  of  new  phenomena ;  in  short,  the 
observations  have  been  turned  to  the  use  for  which  they 
were  intended.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  other  establish- 
ments are  too  often  engaged  in  merely  recording  numbers 
of  whicM  no  real  use  '\»  maOi^,  Xi^esDcW's*^  tW  labour  of  reduc- 
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I  tion  and  comparison  with  theory,  in  detail,  is  far  too  great 

for  private  iuquircra  to  undertake.     In  meteorology,  espe- 

I  ciully,  an  enorimms  waste  of  labour  and  money  is  taking 

I  place,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  results  recorded 

}  being  ever  used  for  the  advancement  of  the  science.     Tor 

one  meteorologist  like  Quetelet,  Dove,  or  Baxendell,  who 

tievotes  himself  to  the  truly  useful  labour  of  reducing 

other  people's  observations,  there  are  hundreds  who  are 

k under  the  delusion  that  they  are  advancing  science  by 
merely  loading  our  book-shelvea  with  numerical  tables. 

Purely  empirical  mcaBurementa  may  often  indeed  have 
a  direct  practical  value,  as  when  tables  of  the  specific 
gravity,  or  strength  of  materialH,  assist  the  engineer  ;  the 

I  specific  gravities  of  mixtures  of  water  with  acids,  alcoliols, 
salts,  &C..  are  useful  in  chemical  manufactories,  custom- 
liouse  guaging,  &c.  ;  observations  of  rain-fall  are  requisite 
for  iiucstions  of  water  supply ;  the  refractive  index  of 
Various  kinds  of  gta^is  must  be  known  in  making  achro- 
matic lenses ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  use  made  of  the 
nie;i8nrement«  is  not  scientific,  but  pi-acticaL     It  may  pro-. 

»bably  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  no  numl>er  which 
reiuains  entiruly  isolated,  and  uncouipared  by  theory  with 
Dther  numbers,  is  of  any  really  scientific  value.  Having 
iriwl  the  tensile  strength  of  a  piece  of  iron  in  a  particular 
condition,  we  know  what  will  \ic  the  strength  of  the  same 
kind  of  iron  in  a  simitar  condition,  provided  wc  can  ever 
meet  with  that  exact  kind  of  iron  again  ;  but  we  cannot 
orgue  from  piece  to  piece,  or  lay  down  any  laws  exactly 
H  connecting  the  strength  of  iron  with  the  quantity  of  its 
^B  impuritieH. 

^1  It  is  to  be  feared  that  almost  the  whole  bulk  of  statia- 
^m  tical  numbers,  whether  commercial,  vital,  or  moral.  Is  at 
B  present,  ami  probably  will  long  continue,  of  little  scientific 
^LvaJue. 
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Quantities  indicated  by  Theory,  but  EmpiricaUy 

Measured. 

In  many  cases  we  are  able  to  foresee  the  existence  of  a 
quantitative  effect,  on  the  ground  of  general  principles, 
but  are  unable,  eitlier  from  the  want  of  numerical  data, 
or  from  the  entire  absence  of  any  mathematical  theory,  to 
assign  the  amount  of  such  effect.     We  then  have  recourse 
to  direct  experiment  to  determine  its  amount.     Whether 
we  argued  from  the  oceanic  tides  by  analogy,  or  more 
generally  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  atmospheric  tides  of  some  amount,  depend- 
ing on  the  apparent  heights  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
must  occur  in  the  atmosphere.     Theory,  however,  even  in 
the  hands  of  Laplace,  was  not  able  to  overcome  the  com- 
plicated mechanical   conditions   of  the  atmosphere,  and 
predict  the  amount  of  such  tides  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  amounts  were  so  small,  and  were  so  masked  by  far 
larger  undulations  arising  from  the  heating  power  of  the 
sun,  and  from  other  meteorological  disturbances,  that  they 
would  probably  have   never  been  discovered   by   purely 
empirical   observations.     Theory   having,  however,    indi- 
cated their  existence,  it  was  easy  to  make  series  of  baro- 
metrical observations  in  places  selected  so  as  to  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  casual  fluctuations,  and  then  by  the  suit- 
able application   of  the  method   of  means  to  detect  the 
small  effects  in  question.     The  principal  lunar  atmospheric 
tide  was  thus  proved  to  amount  to  between   'cx>3   and 
•004  inch*. 

Theory,  in  fact,  yields  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in 
applying  the  method  of  means.  For  if  we  have  a  great 
number  of  empirical  measurements,  each  representing  the 
joint  effect  of  a  number  of  causes,  our  object  will  be  to 
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take  the  mean  of  all  those  in  which  the  effect  to  be  mea- 
sured is  present,  and  compare  it  with  the  mean  of  the 
remainder  in  which  the  effect  is  absent,  or  acts,  it  may 
be,  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  difference  will  then 
represent  the  amoimt  of  the  effect,  or  double  the  amount 
respectively.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  atmospheric  tides, 
we  take  the  mean  of  all  the  observations  when  the  moon 
was  on  the  meridian,  and  compare  it  with  the  mean  of  all 
observations  when  she  was  on  the  horizon.  In  this  case 
we  trust  to  chance  that  all  other  effects  will  lie  about 
as  often  in  one  direction  as  the  other  in  the  drawing  of 
each  mean,  and  will  neutralise  themselves.  It  will  be  a 
great  advantage,  however,  to  be  able  to  decide  by  theory 
when  each  principal  disturbing  effect  is  present  or  absent ; 
fur  the  means  may  then  be  so  drawn  as  surely  to  separate 
each  such  effect,  leaving  only  very  minor  and  casual  di- 
vergences to  the  law  of  error.  Thus,  if  there  be  three 
]  principal  effects,  and  we  draw  means  giving  respectively 
the  sum  of  all  three,  the  sum  of  the  first  two,  and  the 
sum  of  the  last  two,  then  we  gain  three  simple  equations, 
by  the  solution  of  which  each  quantity  is  determined. 

Explained  Results  of  Measiiremeiit. 

The  second  class  of  measured  phenomena  contains  those 
which,  after  l)eing  determined  in  a  direct  and  purely  empi- 
rical ap]>lication  of  meaHuring  instruments,  are  afterwards 
shown  to  aj^ree  with  some  hyjiothetical  explanation.  Such 
results  are  turned  to  their  j)roper  use,  and  several  dif- 
f«»r(»nt  fidvantages  may  arise  from  the  comparison.  The 
corrosjKnidence  with  theory  will  soldi )ni  or  never  l>e  abso- 
lutely precise* ;  and,  even  if  it  Ik*  so,  the  coincidence  must 
1k'  n*garde<l  iis  accidental.  If  the  <livergences  between 
theory  and  exj>erini<'nt  Ix*  rcjinparatively  small,  and  vnri- 
al)le  in  amount  and  direction,  they  may  often  l>e  safi^l^ 

VOL.   J/.  o 
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attributed  to  various  inconsiderable  sources  of  error  in  the 
experimental  processes.  The  strict  method  of  procedure 
is  to  calculate,  if  possible,  the  probable  error  of  the  mean 
of  the  observed  results  (vol.  i.  p.  451),  and  then  observe 
whether  the  theoretical  result  falls  within  the  limits  of 
probable  error.  If  it  does,  and  if,  as  we  may  say,  the 
experimental  results  agree  as  well  with  theory  as  they 
agree  with  each  other,  then  the  probability  of  the  theory 
is  much  increased,  and  we  may  employ  the  theorj'  with 
more  confidence  in  the  anticipation  of  further  results. 
The  probable  error,  it  should  be  remembered,  gives  a 
measvu'e  only  of  the  effects  of  incidental  and  variable 
sources  of  error,  but  in  no  way  or  degree  indicates  the 
amount  of  fixed  causes  of  error.  Thus,  if  the  mean  results 
of  any  two  modes  of  determining  a  quantity  are  so  far 
apart  that  the  limits  of  probable  error  do  not  overlap,  we 
may  infer  the  probable  existence  of  some  overlooked  source 
of  permanent  error  in  one  or  both  modes.  We  will  further 
consider  in  a  subsequent  section  the  accordance  or  dis- 
cordance of  measurements. 

Quantities  determined  by  Tlieory  and  verijied  hy 

Measurement 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  tests  of  a  theory  consists 
in  its  application  not  only  to  predict  the  nature  of  a 
phenomenon,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be 
observed,  but  also  to  assign  the  precise  quantity  of  the 
phenomenon.  If  we  can  subsequently  apply  accurate 
instruments  and  measure  the  amount  of  the  phenomenon 
witnessed,  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  verifying 
or  negativing  the  theory.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Ne^vton  first  attempted  to  verify  his  theoiy  of  gravitation. 
He  knew  approximately  the  velocity  produced  in  falling 
bodies  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  if  the  law  of  the  inverse 
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square  of  the  distance  held  true,  and  the  reputed  distance 
of  the  moon  was  correct,  he  could  infer  that  the  moon 
ought  to  fall  towards  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  feet 
in  one  minute.  Now,  the  actual  divergence  of  the  moon 
from  the  tangent  of  its  orbit  appeared  to  amoimt  only  to 
thirteen  feet  in  one  minute,  and  there  was  a  discrepancy 
of  two  feet  in  fifteen,  which  caused  Newton  to  lay  *  aside 
at  that  time  any  further  thoughts  of  this  matter/  Many 
years  afterwards,  probably  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  Newton 
obtained  more  precise  data  from  which  he  could  calculate 
the  size  of  the  moon's  orbit,  and  he  then  found  the  dis- 
crepancy to  be  inconsiderable. 

His  theory  of  gravitiition  was  then  verified  so  far  as 
the  moon  was  concerned ;  but  this  was  to  him  only  the 
Ix^ginning  of  a  long  course  of  deductive  calculations,  each 
enduig  in  a  verification.  If  the  earth  and  moon  attract 
each  other,  and  also  the  sun  and  the  earth,  similarly  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  sun  and  moon  should  not  attract 
each  other.  Newton  followed  out  the  consequences  of 
this  inference,  and  showed  that  the  moon  would  not  move 
as  if  attracted  by  the  earth  only,  but  sometimes  faster 
and  sometimes  slower.  Comparisons  with  Flamsteeds 
observations  of  the  moon  showed  that  such  was  the  case. 
Nmvton  argued  again,  that  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are 
not  rigidly  attached  to  the  earth,  they  might  attract  the 
njoon,  and  be  attracted  in  return,  independently  of  the 
rest  of  the  earth.  Certain  daily  motions  would  then  be 
caused  thereby  exactly  resembling  the  tides,  and  there 
were  the  tides  to  verify  the  fact.  It  was  the  almost 
superhuman  power  with  which  he  traced  out  geome- 
trieally  the  eonsequeiiees  of  his  theory,  and  submitted 
tlicni  to  repeated  comparison  with  experience,  which  con- 
stitutes his  pre-eminence  over  all  philosophers'*. 

The  whole  progress  of  physical  astronomy  has  consisted 

'■  •  Eli'mentary  lAssons  in  Logir,'  p.  262. 
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in  a  succession  of  predictions  grounded  on  the  theoiy  of 
gravitation  as  to  the  inequalities  of  the  planetary  move- 
ments caused  by  mutual  perturbations.  These  inequaUties 
are  so  numerous,  so  small,  and  so  complicated  in  character, 
that  it  would  be  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
discover  them  empirically  or  tentatively  by  the  compari- 
son and  classification  of  observations.  But  theory  pretty 
easily  indicates  the  period  and  general  nature  of  the 
inequality  to  be  detected,  and  by  elaborate  calculations 
even  the  amoimt  of  the  effect  may  be  assigned.  Thus 
the  inequality  arising  from  the  attraction  of  Venus  and 
the  earth  was  estimated  by  Sir  George  Airy  to  amount  to 
no  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  its  maximum,  while  the 
period  is  no  less  than  240  years.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
direct efiects  of  this  inequality  upon  the  moon  s  motion 
are  considerable,  and  are  entirely  verified  in  the  lunar 
theory.  Although  prediction  by  theory  is  the  general 
rule  in  physical  astronomy,  yet  the  empirical  investiga- 
tion of  divergences  from  theory  sometimes  discloses  effects 
which  had  been  overlooked,  or  points  out  residual  effects 
of  unknown  origin. 

Quantities  determined  by  Theory  and  not  verified. 

It  will  continually  happen  that  we  are  able,  from 
certain  measured  phenomena  and  a  correct  theoty,  to 
determine  the  amoimt  of  some  other  phenomenon  which 
we  may  either  be  unable  to  measure  at  all,  or  to  measure 
with  an  accuracy  corresponding  to  that  required  to  verify 
the  prediction.  Thus  Laplace  having  worked  out  an 
almost  complete  theory  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites on  the  hypothesis  of  gravitation,  found  that  these 
motions  were  greatly  affected  by  the  spheroidal  form  of 
Jupiter.  Hence  from  the  motions  of  the  satellites,  which 
can  be  observed  wit\i  gc^at  ^jwswtojcy  owing  to  the  frequent 
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eclipses  and  transits,  he  was  able  to  argue  inversely,  and 
assign  the  ellipticity  of  the  planet's  section  by  theory. 
The  ratio  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  axes  thus  deter- 
mined was  very  nearly  that  of  13  to  14;  and  it  agrees 
well  with  such  direct  micrometrical  measurements  of  the 
planet  as  have  been  made  ;  but  Laplace  believed  that  the 
theory  gave  a  more  accurate  result  than  direct  observation 
could  yield,  so  that  the  theory  could  hardly  be  said  to 
admit  of  direct  verification. 

Tlie  specific  heat  of  air  was  believed  on  the  grounds  of 
direct  experiment  to  amount  to  0*2669,  the  specific  heat  of 
water  being  taken  as  unity  ;  but  the  methods  of  expe- 
riment were  open  to  considerable  causes  of  error.  The 
late  Professor  Bankine  showed  in  1850  that  it  was  possible 
to  calculate  from  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and 
from  other  thermodynamic  data,  what  this  number  should 
be,  and  he  found  for  it  0*2378.  This  determination  was 
at  the  time  accepted  by  him  and  others  as  the  most 
satisfactory  result,  although  not  verified  ;  subsequently  in 
1853  Kegnault  obtiiined  by  direct  experiment  the  number 
0*2377,  proving  that  the  prediction  had  been  well 
grounded. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  purely  quantitative 
questions  verification  will  be  a  matter  of  degree  and 
probability.  A  less  accurate  method  of  measurement  can- 
not verify  the  results  of  a  more  accurate  method,  so  that 
if  we  arrive  at  a  determination  of  the  same  physical 
<|uantity  in  several  distinct  modes  it  will  often  become  a 
<lelicate  matter  of  investiimtion  to  decide  which  result  is 
most  reliable,  and  should  be  used  for  the  indirect  deter- 
mination of  other  quantities.  For  instance,  Joules  and 
Thomson's  ingenious  experiments  upon  the  thermid  })he- 
nomeiia  of  tluids   in    motion**   involved,   as   one  physical 

constant,  the  mechaniail  equivalent  (jf  heat;  if  requisite, 

'•  '  iliilobopliicul  Tninsiictioii.s'  (1H5I),  vol.  cxliv.  \».  \(\\. 
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then,  they  might  have  been  used  to  predict  or  to  correct 
that  most  important  constant.  But  if  other  more  direct 
methods  of  experiment  give  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  with  superior  accuracy,  then  the  experiments  on 
fluids  will  be  turned  to  a  better  use  in  detecting  and 
assigning  various  quantities  relating  to  the  theory  of 
fluids.  We  will  further  consider  questions  of  this  kind 
in  succeeding  sections. 

There  are  of  course  many  quantities  assigned  on  theo- 
retical grounds  which  we  are  quite  unable  to  verify  with 
corresponding  accuracy.  The  thickness  of  a  film  of  gold 
leaf,  the  average  depths  of  the  oceans,  the  velocity  of  a 
star's  approach  to  or  regression  from  the  earth  a«  inferred 
from  spectroscopic  data,  or  other  quantities  indirectly 
determined  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  345-349),  might  be  cases  in 
point ;  but  many  others  might  be  quoted  where  direct 
verification  seems  impossible.  Newton  and  many  sub- 
sequent physicists  have  accurately  measured  the  lengths 
of  light  undulations,  and  by  several  distinct  methods  we 
learn  the  velocity  with  which  light  travels.  Since  an 
undulation  of  the  middle  green  is  about  five  ten-nullionths 
of  a  metre  in  length,  and  travels  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
300,000,000  of  metres  per  second,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  about  600,000,000,000,000  undulations  must  strike 
in  one  second  the  retina  of  an  eye  which  perceives  such 
light.  But  how  are  we  to  verify  such  an  astounding 
calculation  by  directly  counting  pulses  which  recur  six 
hundred  billions  of  times  in  a  second  ? 

Discordance  of  TJieory  and  Experiment. 

When  a  distinct  want  of  accordance  is  found  to  exist 

between  the  results  of  theory  and  direct  measurement, 

several  interesting  questions  may  arise  as  to  the  mode  in 

)  which  we  can  accowwt  ioi  \\v\a  d\v«j.o\dwtice.    The  ultimate 
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explanation  of  the  discrepancy  may  be  accomplished  in 
any  one  of  at  least  four  distinct  ways,  as  follows  : — 

( 1 )  The  direct  measurement  may  be  erroneous  owing  to 
various  sources  of  casual  error. 

(2)  The  theory  may  be  correct  so  far  as  regards  the 
general  form  of  the  supposed  laws,  but  some  of  the  con- 
stant numbers  or  other  quantitative  data  employed  in  the 
theoretical  Cidculations  mav  be  inaccurate. 

(3)  The  theory  may  be  false,  in  the  sense  that  the 
forms  of  the  mathematical  equations  assumed  to  express 
the  laws  of  nature  are  incorrect. 

(4)  The  theory  and  the  involved  quantities  may  be 
ai>proxiinately  accurate,  but  some  regular  unknown  cause 
may  have  interfered,  so  that  the  divergence  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  residtial  effect  representing  possibly  a  new 
and  interesting  phenomenon. 

No  precise  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  to  explain  the  divergence,  and  the  experi- 
mentalist will  have  to  depend  upon  his  own  insight  and 
knowledge ;  but  the  following  general  recommendations 
may  perhaps  be  made. 

In  the  tirst  place,  if  the  experimental  measurements  are 
not  numerous,  repeat  them  and  take  a  more  extensive 
nu»an  result,  the  ]>robable  accuracy  of  which,  as  regards 
freedom  from  casual  errors  of  experiment,  will  increiuse  as 
tin?  square  root  of  the  number  of  experiments.  Supposing 
that  no  considerable  modification  of  the  result  is  thus 
cffrcted,  we  may  suspt^t  the  existence  of  some  more  deep- 
st*at(*d  and  constant  source  of  error  in  our  method  of 
iiR»asuroment.  The  next  resource  will  be  to  cluuige  the 
size  and  fonn  of  the  apparatus  employed,  and  to  introduce 
vnriuus  ni(Hlifications  in  the  materials  employed  or  in  the 
course  of  procedure,  in  the  hope,  as  before  explained 
(v<»l.  i.  p.  462),  that  some  eause  of  constant  error  may  thus 
Ik*   n*moveil.      If  the  inconsistency  with  theory  still  re- 
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mains  unreduced  we  may  attempt  to  invent  some  widely 
different  mode  of  arriving  at  the  same  physical  quantity, 
so  that  we  may  be  almost  sure  that  the  same  cause  of 
error  will  not  aflFect  both  the  new  and  old  results.  In 
some  cases  it  is  possible  to  find  five  or  six  essentially 
different  modes  of  arriving  at  the  same  determination. 

Supposing  that  the  discrepancy  still  exists  we  may  weU 
begin  to  suspect  that  our  direct  measurements  are  correct, 
but  that  the  data  employed  in  the  theoretical  calculations 
are  inaccurate.  We  must  now  review  the  grounds  on 
which  these  data  depend,  consisting  as  they  must  ulti- 
mately do  of  direct  measurements.  A  comparison  of  the 
various  recorded  results  will  show  the  degree  of  proba- 
bility attaching  to  the  mean  result  employed  ;  and  if  there 
is  any  ground  for  imagining  the  existence  of  error,  we 
should  repeat  the  observations,  and  vary  the  forms  of 
experiment  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  direct 
measurements.  The  continued  existence  of  the  discre- 
pancy must  show  that  we  have  not  really  attained  to  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  the  causes  in 
action,  but  two  different  cases  still  remain.  We  may  have 
misunderstood  the  action  of  those  causes  which  do  exist, 
or  we  may  have  overlooked  the  existence  of  one  or  more 
other  causes.  In  the  first  case  our  hypothesis  appears  to  be 
wrongly  chosen  and  inapplicable ;  but  whether  we  are  to 
reject  it  will  depend  upon  whether  we  can  form  any  other 
hypothesis  which  yields  a  more  accurate  accordance.  The 
probability  of  an  hypothesis,  it  will  be  remembered  (vol.  i. 
p.  279),  is  to  be  judged  entirely  by  the  probability  that  if 
the  supposed  causes  exist  the  observed  result  follows; 
but  as  there  is  now  very  little  probability  of  reconciling 
the  original  hypothesis  with  our  direct  measurements  the 
field  is  open  for  new  hypotheses,  and  any  one  which  gives 
a  closer  accordance  with  measurement  will  so  far  have 
claims  to  attention.     Of  course  we  must  never  estimate 
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the  probability  of  an  hypothesis  merely  by  its  accordance 
with  a  few  results  only.  Its  general  analogy  and  accord- 
ance with  other  known  laws  of  nature,  and  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  conflict  with  any  other  probable  theories,  must 
be  taken  into  account,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  book* 
The  requisite  condition  of  a  good  hypothesis,  that  it  must 
admit  of  the  deduction  of  facts  verified  in  observation, 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  widest  possible  manner,  as 
including  all  ways  in  which  there  may  be  accordance  or 
discordance. 

All  our  attempts  at  reconciliation  having  failed,  the 
only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is  that  some  unknown 

cause  of  a  new  character  exists.     If  the  measurements  be 

i 

accurate  and  the  theory  probable,  then  there  remains  a 
residual  phenomenon,  which,  being  devoid  of  theoretical 
explanation,  must  be  set  down  as  a  new  empirical  fact 
worthy  of  deliberate  investigation.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  outstanding  residual  discrepancies  have  often  been 
found  to  involve  new  discoveries  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

Accordance  of  Measurements  of  Astronomical  Distances. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  instances  which  we  could 
meet,  as  regjirda  the  manner  in  which  different  measure- 
ments confinn  or  check  each  other,  is  furnished  bv  the 
determination  of  the  velocity  of  light,  and  the  dimensions 
(►f  tlie  planetary  system.  Roemer  first  discovered  that 
lij^^ht  recjuires  time  in  travelling,  by  observing  that  the 
eelii)ses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  although  they  of  course 
nceur  at  fixed  moments  of  absohite  time,  are  visible  at 
(litlrreiit  moments  in  difierent  j)arts  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
a<*cnnliiig  to  the  distaiiee  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter.  The 
time  occupied  by  lij^ht  in  traversing  the  mean  semi- 
<liameter  of  the  earth  s  orbit  is  found  to  be  about  eight 
miiiuti's.     The  mean  distance  o*'  the  sun  aivd  v!vv\\\\  ^vss^ 
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long  assumed  by  astronomers  as  being  about  95,274^000 
miles,  this  result  being  deduced  by  Bessel  from  the  ob- 
servations of  the  transit  of  Venus,  which  occurred  in  1769, 
and  which  were  found  to  give  the  solar  parallax,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  apparent  size  of  the  earth  as  seen 
from  the  sun,  as  equal  to  8'''578.  Now,  dividing  the 
mean  distance  of  the  sun  and  earth  by  the  number  of 
seconds  in  8°^.  1 3^.3  we  find  the  velocity  of  light  to  be  about 
i92,ocx)  miles  per  second. 

Nearly  the  same  result  was  obtained  in  an  apparently 
very  different  manner.  The  aberration  of  light  is  the 
apparent  change  in  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light  owing 
to  the  composition  of  its  motion  with  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun.  If  we  know  the  amount  of  aber- 
ration and  the  mean  velocity  of  the  earth  we  can  very 
simply  estimate  that  of  light  which  is  thus  found  to  be 
191,102  miles  (166,072  geographical  miles)  per  second. 
Now  this  determination  depends  upon  an  entirely  new 
physical  quantity,  that  of  aberration,  which  is  ascertained 
by  direct  observation  of  the  stars,  so  that  the  close  accord- 
ance of  the  estimates  of  the  velocity  of  light  as  thus  arrived 
at  by  different  methods  might  seem  to  leave  little  room 
for  doubt,  the  difference  being  less  than  one  per  cent. 

Nevertheless,  experimentalists  were  not  satisfied  until 
they  had  succeeded  in  actually  measuring  the  velocity  of 
light  by  direct  experiments  performed  upon  the  earth's 
surfiice.  Fizeau,  by  a  rapidly  revolving  toothed  wheel, 
estimated  the  velocity  at  195,920  miles  per  second.  As 
this  result  differed  by  about  one  part  in  sixty  from  esti- 
mates previously  accepted,  there  was  thought  to  be  room 
for  further  investigation.  The  revolving  mirror,  previously 
used  by  Mr.  Wheatstone  in  measuring  the  velocity  of  elec- 
tricity, was  now  applied  in  a  more  refined  manner  by 
Fizeau  and  by  Foucault  to  determine  the  velocity  of 
light.     The  latter  physvcv^t  Orally  came  to  the  startling 
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conclusion  that  the  velocity  was  not  really  more  than 
185,172  miles  per  second.  No  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment as  thus  performed  would  shake  this  result,  and  there 
was  accordingly  a  discrepancy  between  the  two  astrono- 
mical and  the  experimental  results  of  about  7000  miles 
per  second  demanding  explanation. 

Now  a  very  little  consideration  shows  that  both  the 
astronomical  determinations  involve  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth  s  orbit  as  one  datum,  because  our  estimate  of  the 
earth  s  velocity  in  its  orbit  depends  upon  our  estimate  of 
the  sun's  mean  distance.  Accordingly  as  regards  this 
quantity  the  two  astronomical  results  must  count  only 
f<»r  one.  Though  the  transit  of  Venus  had  been  con- 
sidered to  give  the  best  data  for  the  calculation  of  the 
sun's  parallax  and  distance,  yet  astronomers  had  not  neg- 
lect^^d  other  less  favourable  opportunities.  Thus  Hansen, 
calciilating  from  certain  inequalities  in  the  moon's  motion, 
had  estimated  it  at  8''*9i6;  Winneke,  from  observations  of 
Mars,  at  8'''964  ;  Leverrier,  from  the  motions  of  Mars, 
Venus,  and  the  moon,  at  8"* 950.  Now  these  independent 
results  agree  much  better  with  each  other  than  with  that 
of  Bessel  (8"*578)  previously  received,  or  that  of  Encke 
(S"58)  dc»(luced  from  the  transits  (►f  Veims  in  1761  and 
1769,  and  though  each  separately  might  l>e  worthy  of  less 
en^dit,  vet  their  close  acrc'ordance  renders  their  mean  result 
(S"-943)  probably  comparable  in  probability  with  that  of 
Hosel.  It  was  further  found  that  if  Foucault s  value  for 
tli(*  velocity  of  light  were  assumed  to  be  correct,  and  the 
sun's  distance  were  inverselv  calculated  from  that  and  the 
«»tli«T  n»quisit(»  data,  the  siui's  parallax  would  a[)pear  to 
1m-  S^^g6<).  which  cl<»selv  ai^retMl  with  the  above  mean 
n-siilt.  This  further  (;<)rresp(»n<leiice  of  ind(*pendent  re- 
sult'- tliH'w  the  balniice  <>f  probability  strongly  against  the 
n  >nlts  of  the  transit  <>f  Venus,  and  rendered  it  desirable 
to   reconsider   tlu*   <»bservations    made   on   that  oqcqav^Vu 
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Mr.  E.  J.  Stone  having  re-discussed  those  observaiioiis' 
found  that  grave  oversights  had  been  made  in  the  calca- 
lations,  which  being  corrected  would  alter  the  estimate 
of  parallax  to  S'^'pi,  a  quantity  in  such  comparativelj 
close  accordance  with  the  other  results  that  astronomers 
did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  reduce  their  estimate  of  the 
sun  s  mean  distance  from  95,274,000  to  91,771,000  miles, 
although  this  alteration  involved  a  corresponding  cx)rreo- 
tion  in  the  assumed  magnitudes  and  distances  of  most  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  final  decision  of  this  question 
of  the  ratio  between  the  earth  and  the  visible  universe,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  decided  in  the  present  century,  must  be 
made  at  the  approaching  transits  of  Venus  in  1874  ^^^ 
1882. 

In  this  important  and  interesting  question  the  theo- 
retical relations  between  the  velocity  of  light,  the  constant 
of  aberration,  the  sun's  parallax,  and  the  sun's  mean  dis- 
tance, are  of  the  simplest  character,  and  can  hardly  be 
open  to  any  doubt,  so  that  the  only  doubt  was  €ls  to  which 
result  of  observation  was  the  most  reliable.  Eventually  the 
chief  discrepancy  was  found  to  arise  from  misapprehension 
in  the  reduction  of  observations,  but  we  have  a  satisfisustoiy 
example  of  the  value  of  different  methods  of  estimation 
in  leading  to  the  detection  of  a  serious  error.  Is  it  not 
surprising  that  Foucault  by  measuring  the  velocity  of  light 
when  passing  through  the  space  of  a  few  yards,  should 
lead  the  way  to  a  change  in  our  estimates  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  whole  universe  ? 

Selection  of  the  best  Mode  of  Measurement. 

When  we  have  once  obtained  a  command  over  a  question 
of  physical  science  by  comprehending  the  theory  of  the 

d  *  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,'  vol.  xxviiL 
p.  264, 


Biihject,  we  have  often  a  wide  choice  opened  to  iis  aa 
regards  the  methods  of  meaHuremcnt,  wliich  may  tlience- 
fortli  be  made  to  give  the  most  accurate  results.  If  we 
can  only  measure  one  fundamental  quantity  we  may  often 
be  able  by  correct  theory  to  assign  with  accuracy  a  great 
many  other  quantitative  results.  Thus,  if  we  can  once 
determine  satisfactorily  the  atomic  weights  of  certain  ele- 
ments, we  do  not  need  to  determine  with  equal  accuracy 
the  composition  and  atomic  weights  of  their  several  com- 
fiounds.  When  we  have  once  learnt  the  relative  atomic 
weights  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  we  can  calculate  the 
composition  by  weight  of  the  several  oxides  of  sulphur. 
Chemi«tH  accordingly  select  with  the  greatest  care  that 
compound  of  any  two  elements  which  seems  to  allow  of  the 
most  liccunite  analysis  so  as  to  give  the  ratio  of  their 
atomic  weights.  It  is  obvious  that  we  only  need  to  have 
the  ratio  of  tlie  atomic  weight  of  each  element  to  that  of 
some  other  common  element,  in  order  to  calculate  with 
the  greatest  ease  that  of  each  to  eucli.  Moreover  the 
atomic  weight  stands  in  simple  relation  to  other  quanti- 
tative facts.  The  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  elementary 
gaacH  at  o<]ual  temperature  and  pressure  have  the  same 
ratio  as  the  atomic  weights  ;  now  or  nitrogen  weighs  14*06 
dmes  SB  mtich  an  hydrogen,  under  such  circumstaneea 
we  may  infer  that  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  is  about 
l4"o6  (probably  i4'oo)  that  of  hydrogen  being  unity. 
There  is  much  evidence,  again,  to  show  that  the  specific 
facatd  of  olcmeutii,  and  even  of  compounds,  are  inversely 
as  their  atomic  weights,  so  that  these  two  chwaea  of  quan- 
titative data  throw  light  mutually  upon  each  other.  In 
fact  the  atomic  weight,  the  atomic  vohime,  and  the  atomic 
heat  of  an  element,  arc  quantities  so  closely  connected 
that  the  determination  of  any  one  may  lead  to  that  of  the 
others.  The  chemist  accordingly  has  to  solve  a  most  com- 
plicated problem  in  deciding  in  the  oaw  of  each  of  60  or 
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70  elements  which  mode  of  determination  is  moBt  accurate. 
Modem  chemistiy  presents  ns  with  an  almost  infinitely 
extensive  web  of  numerical  ratios  developed  out  of  a  com- 
paratively few  fimdamental  ratios. 

In  hygrometry  we  are  presented  with  a  choice  among 
at  least  four  modes  of  measuring  the  qtiantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  air.  We  can  extract 
the  vapour  by  absorption  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  directly 
weigh  its  amount ;  we  can  place  the  air  in  a  barometer 
tube  and  observe  how  much  the  absorption  of  the  vapour 
alters  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  ;  we  can  observe  the  dew 
point  of  the  air,  or  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour 
becomes  saturated  ;  or,  lastly,  we  can  insert  a  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometer  and  observe  the  temperature  of  an 
evaporating  surface.  Now  the  results  of  each  such  mode 
can  be  connected  by  well-established  theory  with  those 
of  the  other  modes,  and  we  can  select  for  each  experiment 
that  mode  which  is  either  most  accurate  or  most  conve- 
nient. The  chemical  method  of  direct  measurement  is 
probably  capable  of  the  greatest  accuracy,  but  is  trouble- 
some ;  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  sufficiently 
exact  for  meteorological  purposes. 

Agreement  of  Distinct  Modes  of  Measurement. 

Many  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  accordance 
which  has  been  found  to  exist  in  some  cases  between  the 
results  of  entirely  different  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
measurement  of  a  physical  quantity.  While  such  accord- 
ance must,  in  the  absence  of  any  information  to  the  contrary, 
be  regarded  as  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  approximate 
correctness  of  the  mean  result,  yet  instances  have  occurred 
to  show  that  we  can  never  take  too  much  trouble  in  con- 
firming expeiimental  results  of  great  importance.  Even 
when  three  or  more  distinct  methods  have  given  nearly 
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coincident  results,  a  new  method  has  sometimes  disclosed 
a  discrepancy  which  it  is  yet  impossible  to  explain. 

The  eUipticity  of  the  earth  is  known  with  very  con- 
siderable approach  to  certainty  and  accuracy,  for  it  has 
been  estimated  in  three  independent  ways.  The  most 
direct  mode  is  to  measure  long  arcs  extending  north  and 
south  upon  the  earth's  surface,  by  means  of  trigonome- 
trical surveys,  and  then  to  compare  the  lengths  of  .these 
arcs  with  the  amount  of  their  curvature  as  determined  by 
the  observation  of  the  altitude  of  certain  stars  at  the  ter- 
minal pointfi.  The  most  probable  eUipticity  of  the  earth 
deduced  from  all  measurements  of  this  kind  was  estimated 

by  Bessel  at  — ,  though  subsequent  measurements  might 

lead  to  a  slightly  different  estimate.  The  divergence  from 
a  globular  form  causes  a  small  variation  in  the  force  of 
gravity  in  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that 
exact  pendulum  observations  give  the  data  for  an  entirely 
indei)endent  estimate  of  the  eUipticity,  which  is  thus  found 

to  be        .     In  the  third  place  the  spheroidal  protuberance 

about  the  earth's  equator  leads  to  a  certain  inequality  in 
the  moons  motion,  as  shown  by  Laplace ;  and  from  the 
amount  of  that  inequality,  as  given  by  observations,  Laplace 
was  enabled  to  ctdculate  back  to  the  amount  of  its  cause. 

lie  thus  inferred  that  the  eUipticity  is  — ,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  numbers  previously  given,  and  was  con- 
side  re<l  bv  him  to  l)e  the  most  satisfactory  conclusion.  In 
this  case  the  accordance  is  both  close  and  undisturbed  by 
any  other  or  subse(|\ient  results,  so  that  we  are  oblig<*d  to 
accept  Laplaces  result  as  a  highly  probable  and  accurate 
<>nr. 

The  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  another  constant  quan- 
tity of  the  hiffhest  importance,  l>ecau8e  it  formB  theatarting- 
]>oint  for  the  detennination  of  the  masBeB  of  "^ther 
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heavenly  bodies.  Physicists  have  accordingly  bestowed 
a  great  amount  of  labour  upon  the  exact  estimation  of 
this  density,  consisting  in  the  exact  comparison  of  the 
gravity  of  the  whole  globe  with  the  gravity  of  Bome  se- 
lected body  of  matter,  of  which  the  mass,  or  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  the  density  compared  with  water,  is 
known  more  or  less  exactly.  But  this  body  of  matter  may 
be  variously  chosen  ;  it  may  consist  of  a  heavy  hall  of 
lead,  or  a  mountain,  or  a  portion  of  the  earth's  strata,  and 
the  methods  of  experiment  are  so  very  different  in  these 
different  cases  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  giving  entirely 
independent  results.  , 

The  mutual  gravitation  of  two  balls,  or  other  small 
objects  at  the  earth's  surface,  is  so  exceedingly  small  com- 
pared with  their  gravitation  towards  the  immense  mass 
of  the  earth,  that  it  is  usually  quite  imperceptible,  and 
although  asserted  by  Newton  to  exist,  on  the  ground  of 
theory,  was  never  detected  until  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  Michell  attached  two  small  balls  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  delicately  suspended  torsion  balance,  and 
then  bringing  heavy  balls  of  lead  alternately  to  each  side 
of  these  small  balls  was  able  to  detect  a  certain  slight 
deflection  of  the  torsion  balance,  which  was  a  new  verifi- 
cation of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Cavendish  carried 
out  the  experiment  with  more  care,  and  by  estimating 
the  actual  gravitation  of  the  balls  by  treating  the  torsion 
balance  as  a  pendulum,  and  then  taking  into  account  the 
respective  distances  of  the  balls  from  each  other  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  was  able  to  assign  5*48  (or  as  re- 
computed by  Baily,  5'448)  as  the  probable  mean  density 
of  the  earth.  Newton's  sagacious  guess  to  the  eflFect  that 
the  density  of  the  earth  was  between  five  and  six  times 
that  of  water,  was  thus  remarkably  confirmed.  The 
same  kind  of  experiment  repeated  by  Reich  gave  5*438. 
JJailj  having  again  performed  the  experiment  with  every 
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possible  refinement  obtained  a  slightly  higher   number, 
5 -660. 

A  different  method  of  procedure  consisted  in  ascertaining 
the  effect  of  a  mountain  mass  in  deflecting  the  plumb-line  ; 
for  assuming  that  we  can  determine  the  dimensions  and 
mean  density  of  the  mountain  the  plumb-line  enables  us 
to  compare  its  mass  with  that  of  the  whole  earth.  The 
Mountain  Schehallien  was  selected  for  such  an  experiment, 
and  the  observations  and  calculations  performed  by  Maske* 
lyne,  Hutton,  and  Play  fair,  gave  as  the  most  probable 
result,  4*713.  The  difference  is  considerable  and  the  result 
is  valuable,  because  the  instrumental  operations  are  of  an 
entirely  different  character  from  those  of  Cavendish  and 
Bully's  exi)eriments.  Sir  Henry  James'  similar  determin- 
ation from  the  attraction  of  Arthur's  Seat  gave  5*14. 

A  third  distinct  method  consists  in  determining  the 
force  of  gravity  at  points  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  on  mountain  ranges,  or  sunk  below  it  in  mines. 
Carlini  experimented  with  a  pendulum  at  the  hospice  of 
Mont  Cenis,  6375  feet  above  the  sea,  and  by  comparing 
the  attractive  forces  of  the  earth  and  the  mountains,  found 
the  density  to  be  still  smaller,  namely,  4*39,  or  as  corrected 
by  Giulio,  4*950.  Lastly,  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  on 
two  occasions  adopted  the  opposite  method  of  observing 
a  ]K?ndulum  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  mme,  so  as  to  compare 
the  density  of  the  strata  penetrated  with  the  density  of 
the  whole  earth.  On  the  second  occasion  he  carried  his 
method  into  effect  at  the  Harton  Colliery,  1260  feet  deep  ; 
all  that  could  be  acconiplLshed  by  skill  in  measurement 
and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  causes  of  error,  was 
acrtjinpli.shed  in  this  elaborate  series  of  observ^ations®  (see 
vnl.  i.  p.  340).  Nu  doubt  Sir  (u»orge  Airy  was  much  sur- 
I»rise<l  and  piTplexcd  when  he  found  that  his  new  result 

••   *  riiiloRophical  Trunsaot inns'  (i8,',6).  vol   cxlvi.  p.  342. 
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considerably  exceeded  that  obtained  by  any  other  method, 
being  no  less  than  6*566,  or  6*623  as  finally  corrected. 

In  1844  Sir  John  Herschel  remarked  in  his  Memoir  of 
Francis  Bailyf,  that  '  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  this  our 
planet  is,  in  all  human  probability,  quite  as  well  deter- 
mined as  that  of  an  ordinary  hand-specimen  in  a  mine- 
ralogical  cabinet, — a  marvellous  result,  which  should  teach 
us  to  desfjair  of  nothing  which  lies  within  the  compass  of 
number,  weight,  and  measure/     But  at  the  same  time  he 
pointed  out  that  Baily's  final  result,  cf  which  the  probable 
error  was  only  0*0032,  was  the  highest  of  all  determina- 
tions then  known,  and  Airy's  investigation  has  since  given 
a  much  higher  result,  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  probable 
eiTor  of  any  of  the  previous  experiments.     If  we  treat  all 
determinations  yet  made  aa  of  equal  weight,  the  simple 
mean  is  about  5-45,  the  mean  error  nearly  0*5,  and  the 
probable  error  almost  o*  2,  so  that  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that 
the  truth  lies  between  5*65  and  5*25  on  this  view  of  the 
matter.     But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  most  recent 
and  careful  series  of  observations,  by  Baily  and  Airys,  lie 
beyond  these  limits,  and  as  with  the  increase  of  care  the 
estimate  rises,  it   seems  requisite  to   reject   the    earlier 
results,  and   look  upon   the   question   as  still  requiring 
further  investigation.    In  this  case  we  learn  an  impressive 
lesson  concerning  the  value  of  repeated  determinations  by 
distinct  methods  in  disabusing  our  minds  of  the  reliance 
which  we  are  only  too  apt  to  place  in  results  which  show 
a  certain  degree  of  coincidence. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat 
it  has  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
determine  with  accuracy  and  high  probability  the  mecha- 
nical equivalent  of  heat,  or  the  quantity  of  energy  which 

f  'Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society'  for  8th  Nov. 
1844,  No.  X,  vol.  vi.  p.  89. 
K  'Philosophical  Magazine/  2nd  Series,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  61. 
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iiuist  be  given,  or  received,  in  a  definite  change  of  tem- 
perature efiected  in  a  definite  quantity  of  a  standard  sub- 
sUmee,  such  as  water.  No  less  than  seven  almost  entirely 
distinct  modes  of  determining  this  constant  have  been 
tried.  Dr.  Joule  first  ascertained  by  the  friction  of  water 
that  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of  water 
through  one  degree  centigrade,  we  must  employ  energy 
sufiicient  to  raise  424  kilograms  through  the  height  of  one 
metre  against  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface. 
Joule,  Mayer,  Clausius^,  Favro  and  other  experimentalists 
have  made  various  other  determinations  by  less  direct 
methods,  and  their  results  may  be  thus  summed  up*. 


Friction 


(424 

•  •  •  a  •  .J 

14^3 

Mechanical  properties  of  gases       .         .  426 

Work  done  by  a  steam  engine       .         .  413 

Heat  evolved  by  induced  electric  currents  452 

Heat  evolved  by  electro-magnetic  engine  443 

Heat  evolved  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery  420 

Heat  evolved  by  an  electric  current       .  4cx> 

Considering  the  diverse  and  fn  many  cases  difficult 
methods  of  observation,  these  results  exhibit  satisfactory 
accordance,  and  their  mean  (423*9)  comes  very  close  to 
the  number  derived  by  Dr.  Joule  from  the  apparently 
most  accurate  method.  The  constant  generally  assumed 
as  the  most  probable  n^sult  is  423*55  kilogrammetres, 
or  gramme  metres,  if  the  quantity  of  water  heated  i°Cent. 
be  one  gramme  instead  of  a  kilogramme. 

^  ClauHiuH,  '  PhiloHoplncal  Ma^'azine,'  4tli  St'iies^  vol.  ii.  j).  119. 
*   WutlH*  •  Dictiouary  tif  Cheiiiistry,'  vul.  iii.  p.  129. 
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Reddual  Phenomena. 

Even  when  all  the  experimental  data  employed  in  the 
verification  of  a  theory  are  sufficiently  accurate,  and  the 
theory  itself  is  sound,  there  may  still  exist  discrepancies 
demanding  further  investigation.  Sir  John  Herschel  wa« 
perhaps  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  importance  of  such 
outstanding  quantities,  and  called  them  residual  pheno- 
menal Now  if  the  observations  and  the  theory  be  really 
coiTect,  such  discrepancies  must  be  due  to  the  incomplete- 
ness of  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  in  action^  and  the 
ultimate  explanation  must  consist  in  showing  that  there 
is  in  action 

(i)  Some  agent  of  known  nature  whose  presence  was 
not  suspected. 

(2)  Some  new  agent  of  unknown  nature. 

In  the  first  case  we  cannot  be  said  to  make  any  new 
discovery,  for  our  ultimate  success  consists  merely  in 
reconciling  the  theory  with  known  facts  when  our  in- 
vestigation is  more  comprehensive.  But  in  the  second 
case  we  meet  with  ja  totally  new  fact,  which  may 
lead  us  to  whole  realms  of  new  discovery.  Take  the 
instance  adduced  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  The  theory  of 
Newton  and  Halley  concerning  cometary  motions  was 
that  they  were  gravitating  bodies  revolving  round  the 
sun  in  oblique  orbits,  and  the  actual  return  of  Halley's 
Comet,  in  1758,  sufficiently  verified  this  theory.  But, 
when  accurate  observations  of  Encke's  Comet  came  to  be 
made,  the  verification  was  not  found  to  be  complete. 
Each  time  Encke's  Comet  returned  a  little  sooner  than 
it  ought,  the  period  having  regularly  decreased  from 
121279  days,  between   1786  and    1789,  to  1210*44  be- 

i  'Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  §§  158, 
174.     'Outlines  of  Astronomy,'  4th.  edit.  §  856. 
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tween  1855  and  1858.  The  theory  of  gravitation  alone 
cannot  account  for  such  a  continued  decrease  of  period ; 
hence  the  hypothesis  has  been  started  that  there  is  a 
resisting  medium  filling  the  space  through  which  the 
comet  passes.  This  hypothesis  is  a  deus  ex  machind 
for  explaining  this  solitary  phenomenon,  and  cannot  pos- 
sess iuiy  validity  or  probability  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  other  phenomena  are  deducible  from  it  Many  per- 
sons have  identified  this  medium  with  that  through  which 
heat  undulations  pass,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  to  show  that 
the  medium  would  ofier  resistance  to  a  moving  body.  If 
Professor  Balfour  Stewart  can  prove  that  a  rotating  disc 
experiences  resistance  even  in  a  perfectly  vacuous  receiver, 
here  is  an  exj>erimental  fact  which  distinctly  supports  the 
hyjiothesis.  But  in  the  mean  time  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  other  known  agenta,  for  instance  electricity,  may 
not  be  brought  in,  and  I  have  tried  to  show  that  if,  as 
Hcems  highly  probable,  on  other  grounds,  the  tail  of  a 
conuit  is  an  electrical  phenomenon,  it  is  almost  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
tliat  the  comet  shall  exhibit  a  loss  of  energy  manifested 
in  a  diminution  of  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  and 
its  period  of  revolution  ^,  If  so,  the  residual  phenomenon 
h-eems  to  confinn  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
comet  itself,  rather  than  that  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  moves. 

In  other  ca*H?s  residual  phenomena  have  involved  im- 
j  ortant  inferences  not  reco{^nisc»d  at  the  time.  Newton 
showed  how  the  vel(K.*itv  of  soimd  in  the  atmosphere 
cniild  Ik?  calcMilated  by  a  theory  of  pulses  or  undiilations 
tVnin  till'  obsrrvod  tension  and  density  of  the  air.  He 
infi-rri'd   that   the  velocity  in   the   ordinary  state   of  the 

^   *  IViMUMlinpH  of  tlir  Aranclirsti  r  LitiTai-}*  an«l  Philow»phical  Rociety,* 
2^lli  NovciuIkt  1H71.  vol.  xi.  |>   33. 
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atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface  would  be  968  feet  per 
second,  and  very  rude  experiments  made  by  him  in  the 
cloisters  of  Trinity  College  seemed  to  show  that  this  was 
not  far  from  the  truth.  Subsequently  it  was  ascertained  by 
other  experimentalists  that  the  velocity  of  sound  was 
more  nearly  11 42  feet,  and  the  discrepancy  being  no 
less  than  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole  was  far  too  much 
to  attribute  to  casual  errors  in  the  numerical  data. 
Newton  attempted  to  explain  away  this  discrepancy  by 
hypotheses  as  to  the  relations  of  the  molecules  of  air, 
but  without  success. 

Many  new  investigations  having  been  made  from  time 
to  time  concerning  the  velocity  of  sound,  both  as  observed 
experimentally  and  as  calculated  from  theory,  it  was  found 
that  each  of  Newton's  results  was  inacciuate,  the  theo- 
retical velocity  being  916  feet  per  second,  and  the  real 
velocity  about  1090  feet.  The  discrepancy  therefore  re- 
mained as  serious  as  ever,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1 8 16  that  Laplace  showed  it  to  be  due  to  the  heat 
developed  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the  air  in  the 
passage  of  the  wave,  this  heat  having  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  elasticity  of  the  air  and  accelerating  the 
motion  of  the  impulse.  It  is  now  perceived  that  this 
diFcrepancy  really  involved  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
equivalence  of  heat  and  energy,  and  the  discrepancy  was 
applied  by  Mayer,  at  least  by  im])lication,  to  give  an 
estimate  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  The  esti- 
mate thus  derived  agrees  satisfactorily  with  independent 
and  more  direct  determinations  by  Dr.  Joule  and  other 
physicists,  so  that  the  explanation  of  the  residual  dis- 
crepancy which  so  exercised  Newton's  ingenuity  is  now 
complete. 

As  Sir  John  Herschel  observed,  almost  all  the  great 
astronomical  discoveries  have  been  first  disclosed  in  the 
form  of  residual  differences.     It  is  the  practice  at  well- 
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conducted  ol)servatoric8  to  compare  the  position  of  the 
principal  heavenly  bodies  as  actually  observed  with  what 
might  have  been  expected  theoretically.  This  practice 
was  introduced  by  Halley  when  Astronomer  Royal,  and 
his  reduction  of  the  lunar  observations  gave  a  series  of 
residual  errors  from  1722  to  1739,  by  the  examination 
of  which  the  lunar  theory  was  improved.  Most  of  the 
greater  astronomical  variations  arising  from  nutation, 
aUn-jition,  planetary  perturbation  were  in  like  manner 
difc?closed.  The  precession  of  the  equinox  was  perhaps 
the  earliest  residual  difference  observed ;  the  systematic 
divergence  of  Uranus  from  its  calculated  places  was  one 
of  the  latest,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  remarkable 

• 

discovery  (^f  Neptune  by  anticipation.  We  may  also  class 
und<r  residual  phenomena  all  the  so-called  proper  motions 
of  the  stiirs.  A  complete  star  catalogue,  such  as  that 
of  the  British  Association,  gives  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  projKjr  motion  for  almost  every  star,  consisting  in  the 
apparent  ditference  of  position  of  the  star  as  derived  from 
tlu»  earliest  and  hitest  good  observations.  But  these 
apparent  moti<»ns  are  often  due,  as  is  expressly  explained 
by  Riily',  the  author  of  the  catalogue,  to  errors  of  obser- 
vati<»n  and  reduction.  In  many  Ciu-es  the  best  astronomi- 
cal authorities  have  differed  i\s  to  the  veiy  direction  of 
thr-  supposed  j>roper  motion  of  stars,  and  Jis  regards  the 
aiiinunt  of  the  motion,  for  instance  of  a  Polaris,  the  most 
dilferent  estimati*s  have  been  formed.  Eesidual  quantities 
will  of  necessity  be  often  so  small  that  their  very  existence 
will  l>e  doulitful.  ( )nly  the  <(radual  progress  both  of  theory 
and  of  a<curate  measurement  will  dearly  show  whether  a 
<liscr»*paM(V  is  to  be  referred  to  previous  errors  of  obser- 
vation and  theory  or  to  souh*  nt*w  ]»h«*nomenon.  But 
iit»tliing  i*>  more  rrcpiisit**  tor  tin*  progress  of  science  than 

'  •  liritihli  A>-o«  iutioii  Catalo'^uo  t»f  Stan*/  f>.  49. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE   EXPERIMENTALIST. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  beb'eve  that,  in  the 
present  age,  the  importance  of  individual  genius  is  less 
than  it  formerly  was. 

'The  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more.' 

Society,  it  seems  to  be  supposed,  has  now  assumed  so 
highly  developed  a  form,  that  what  was  accomplished  in 
past  times  by  the  solitary  exertions  of  a  single  great 
intellect,  may  now  bo  gradually  worked  out  by  the  united 
labours  of  an  army  of  investigators.  Just  as  the  combi- 
nation of  well-organized  power  in  a  modem  army  entirely 
supersedes  the  single-handed  bravery  of  the  mediaeval 
knight,  so  we  are  to  believe  that  the  combination  of  intel- 
lectual lal)Our  has  superseded  the  genius  of  an  Archimedes, 
a  Roger  Bacon,  or  a  Newton.  So-called  original  research  is 
now  regarded  almost  as  a  recognised  profession,  adopted 
by  hundreds  of  men,  and  communicated  by  a  regular 
system  of  training.  All  that  we  need  to  secure  great 
a(l<litions  to  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  the  erection  of 
^n*eat  laboratories,  museums,  and  obserx'atories,  and  the 
ntlrTJng  of  sufficiently  great  pecuniary  rewards  to  those 
who  can  invent  new  cheinic^nl  compounds,  or  detect  new 
spicics,  or  <listMiver  new  comets.  Doubtless  this  is  not 
the  real  meaning  of  the  eminent  men  who  are  now  urging 
n|Min  (lovernment  the  elal>urate  endowment  of  physical 
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research.     They  ciin  only  mean  that  the  greater  the  pecu- 
niary and  material  assisfc\nce  given  to  men  of  science^  the 
greater  is  the  result  which  the  available  genius  of  the 
country  may  be  expected  to  produce.     Money  and  oppor- 
tunities of  study  can  no  more  produce  genius  than  sun- 
shine and  moisture  can  generate  living  beings  ;   the  inex- 
plicable germ  is  wanting  in  both  cases.      But,  just  as 
w^hen  the  germ  is  present,  the  plant  will  grow  more  or 
less  vigorously  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed,  so  it  may  be  allowed  that  pecuniary  assist- 
ance may  favour  the  development  of  intellect.      Public 
opinion  however  is  not  discriminating,  and  is  likely  to 
interpret  the  agitation  for  the  endowment  of  science  as 
meaning   that   science   can   be  evolved  from   money  or 
labour. 

All  such  notions  are,  I  believe,  radically  erroneous.  In 
no  branch  of  human  affairs,  neither  in  politics,  war, 
literature,  industry,  nor  science,  is  the  influence  of  genius 
less  considerable  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  extension  and  organization  of  scientific  study, 
assisted  by  the  printing  press  and  the  accelerated  meaos 
of  communication,  has  increased  the  rapidity  with  which 
new  discoveries  are  made  know  n,  and  their  details  worked 
out  by  many  heads  and  hands.  A  Darwin  now  no  sooner 
propounds  original  ideas  concerning  the  evolution  of  ani- 
mated creatures,  than  those  ideas  are  discussed  and  ilkis- 
trated,  and  applied  by  other  naturalists  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world.  In  former  days  his  labours  and  dis- 
coveries would  have  been  hidden  for  decades  of  years  in 
scarce  manuscripts,  and  generations  would  have  passed 
away  before  his  theory  had  enjoyed  the  same  amount  of 
criticism  and  corroboration  as  it  has  already  received  in 
fifteen  years.  But  the  general  result  is  that  the  genius 
of  Dai  win  is  more  valuable,  not  less  valuable,  than  it 
would  formerly  \\a\^  \>eew,     TVxo^  advance   of  military 
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science  and  the  organization  of  enormous  and  well  dis- 
ciplined tirmies  has  not  decreased  the  value  of  a  skilful 
general ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rank  and  file  are  still  more 
in  need  than  they  used  to  be  of  the  guiding  power  of  an 
ingenious  and  far-seeing  intellect.  The  swift  destruction 
of  the  French  military  power  was  not  due  alone  to  the 
perfection  of  the  German  army,  nor  to  the  genius  of 
Moltke ;  it  was  due  to  the  combination  of  a  well-disci- 
plined multitude,  with  a  leader  of  the  highest  intellectual 
powers.  So  in  every  branch  of  human  af&irs  the  influence 
of  the  individual  is  not  withering,  but  is  growing  with 
the  extent  of  the  material  resources  which  are  at  his 
command. 

Nature  of  Genius. 

Turning  to  our  own  particular  subject,  it  is  a  work  of 
luidiminishcd  interest  to  reflect  upon  those  qualities  of 
Uiind  which  lead  to  great  advances  in  natural  knowledge. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  less  amenable  than  genius  to  scientific 
analysis  and  explanation.  Even  precise  definition  ia  out 
of  the  question.  Buflbn  said  tliat  *  genius  is  patience,' 
and  certainly  patience  is  one  of  its  most  constant  and 
riMjuisite  components.  But  no  one  can  suppose  that 
patient  lal)our  alone  will  invariably  lead  to  those  con- 
«1  icuous  results  which  we  attribute  to  genius.  In  every 
branch  of  science,  liteniture,  art,  or  industry,  there  are 
lli«»usan<ls  of  men  and  women  who  work  with  uncejusing 
patiiiioe,  and  thereby  ensure  at  least  a  moderate  success ; 
but  it  would  Ix;  absurd  to  assent  for  a  moment  to  crude 
notions  of  Inunau  equality,  and  to  allow  that  equal 
amounts  of  intelltHjtual  lai)our  yi<-*ld  equal  results.  A 
N«*\vton  niay  niodcstly  and  sincerely  attribute  his  dis- 
rovcrics  to  industry  and  ])atient  thought,  and  there  is 
nnieli  rensou  to  W'lieve  that  genius  is  essentially  uncon- 
h*  inus  and  unable  to  accoiuit   tor  its  own  ^culisax  \jviv<vrw.. 
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If  genius,  indeed,  be  that  by  which  intellect  diverges  ftom 
what  is  common,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  phenomenon  be- 
yond the  domain  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  Neve^ 
theless,  it  is  always  an  interesting  and  instructive  work 
to  trace  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  characteristics  of  mind 
by  which  great  discoveries  have  been  achieved,  and  we 
shall  find  in  the  analysis  much  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  scientific  method. 

Error  of  the  Bctconian  Method. 

Hundreds  of  investigators  may  be  constantly  engaged 
in  experimental  inquiry ;  they  may  compile  nvimberless 
notebooks  full  of  scientific  facts,  and  may  frame  endless 
tables  full  of  numerical  results ;  but  if  the  views  of  the 
nature  of  induction  here  maintained  be  true  they  can 
never  by  such  work  alone  rise  to  new  and  great  dis- 
coveries. By  an  organized  system  of  research  they  may 
work  out  deductively  the  detailed  results  of  a  previous 
discovery,  but  to  arrive  at  a  new  principle  of  nature  is 
another  matter.  Francis  Bacon  contributed  to  spread 
abroad  the  hurtful  notion  that  to  advance  science  we 
must  begin  by  accumulating  facts,  and  then  draw  fix)m 
them,  by  a  process  of  patient  digestion,  successive  laws  of 
higher  and  higher  generality.  In  protesting  against  the 
false  method  of  the  scholastic  logicians,  he  exaggerated 
a  partially  true  philosophy,  until  it  became  almost  as 
false  as  that  which  preceded  it.  His  notion  of  scientific 
method  was  that  of  a  kind  of  scientific  bookkeeping.  Facts 
were  to  be  indiscriminately  gathered  from  every  source, 
and  posted  in  a  kind  of  ledger,  from  wliich  would  emerge 
in  time  a  clear  balance  of  truth.  It  is  difiicult  to  imagine 
a  less  likely  way  of  arriving  at  great  discoveries. 

The  greater  the  array  of  facts,  the  less  is  the  probability 
tlvdt  they  will  \)y  any  lowUxi^  %N^te.tcL  of  classification  or 
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research  disclose  the  laws  of  nature  they  embody.  Ex- 
haustive classification  in  all  possible  orders  is  out  of  the 
question,  because  the  possible  orders  are  practically  in- 
finite in  number.  It  is  before  the  glance  of  the  philoso- 
phic mind  that  facts  must  display  their  meaning,  and  fall 
into  logical  order.  The  natural  philosopher  must  there- 
fore have,  in  the  first  place,  a  mind  of  impression- 
able character,  which  is  readily  affected  by  the  slightest 
exceptional  phenomenon.  His  associating  and  identifying 
powers  must  be  great,  that  is,  a  single  strange  fact  must 
suggest  to  his  mind  whatever  of  like  nature  has  pre- 
viously come  within  his  experience.  His  imagination 
must  be  active,  and  bring  before  his  mind  multitudes  of 
relations  in  which  the  unexplained  facts  may  possibly 
stand  with  regard  to  each  other,  or  to  more  common  facts. 
Sure  and  vigorous  powers  of  deductive  reasoning  must 
then  come  into  play,  and  enable  him  to  infer  what  will 
happen  under  each  supposed  condition.  Lastly,  and 
above  all,  there  must  be  the  love  of  certainty  leading 
him  diligently  and  with  perfect  candour,  to  compju'e  his 
HjK»culations  with  the  test  of  fact  and  experiment. 

Freedom  of  Tlieorizing. 

It  would  be  a  complete  error  to  suppose  that  the  great 
diiicoverer  is  one  who  seizes  at  once  unerringly  upon  the 
truth,  or  has  any  special  method  of  divining  it.  In  all 
j>n)bability  the  errors  of  the  great  mind  far  exceed  in 
niuiiber  those  of  the  less  vigorous  one.  Fertility  of 
imagination  and  abundance  of  guesses  at  truth  are  among 
the  first  requisites  of  discover}' ;  but  the  erroneous  guesses 
must  almost  of  necessity  be  many  times  as  numerous  as 
those  which  ])rove  well  founded.  The  weakest  analogies, 
tlir  most  whimsical  notions,  the  most  apparently  absurd 
tlitnrit.^,  may  pass   through  the    teeming  brain^  aad  no 
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many  of  the  thoughts  and  theories  which  have  passed 
through  the  mind  of  a  scientific  investigator,  have  been 
crushed  in  silence  and  secresy  by  his  own  severe  criticism 
and  Jidverse  examination ;  tliat  in  the  most  successful 
instances  not  a  tenth  of  the  suggestions,  the  hopes,  the 
wishes,  the  preliminary  conclusions  have  been  realized/ 

Nevertheless,  in  Faraday's  researches  published  either 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  or  in  minor  papers,  in 
his  manuscript  note-books,  or  in  various  other  materials, 
fortunately  made  known  in  his  interesting  life  by  Dr. 
Bence  Jones,  we  find  invaluable  lessons  for  the  experi- 
mentalist. These  writings  are  full  of  speculations  which 
we  must  not  judge  by  the  light  of  subsequent  discovery. 
It  may  even  be  said  that  Faraday  sometimes  committed 
to  the  printing  press  crude  ideas  which  a  cautious  friend 
would  have  counselled  him  to  keep  back  or  suppress.  There 
was  occasionally  even  a  wildness  and  vagueness  in  his 
notions,  which  in  a  less  careful  experimentalist  might  have 
l)een  fatal  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  This  is  especially 
ap[)arent  in  a  curious  paper  concerning  Ray-vibrations ; 
but  fortunately  Faraday  was  fully  aware  of  the  shadowy 
character  of  his  speculations,  and  expressed  the  feelinor 
in  words  which  must  l>e  quoted.  *  I  think  it  likely/  he 
siiys  *,  *  that  I  have  made  many  mistakes  in  the  preceding 
pa«ft?H,  for  even  to  myself  my  ideas  on  this  point  appear 
only  as  the  shadow  of  a  speculation,  or  as  one  of  those 
impressions  upon  the  mind,  which  are  allowable  for  a  time 
as  guides  to  thought  and  research.  He  who  lal>ours  in 
ex|>erimental  inquiries  knows  how  numerous  these  are, 
and  h«)W  often  their  apparent  fitness  and  beauty  vanish 
bt'foru  the  progress  and  development  of  real  natural 
truth.'  If,  then,  the  experimentalist  has  no  royal  ro;id 
to  the  discovery  of  the  tnith,  it  is  an  interesting  matter 

»  *  ExpcrimenUl    Researches    in    Cbemiitry  and    Pbysics,*  p.    373. 
PiiiloAfiphical  Magasine,  3rd  Seriea,  May  1846^  toI.  xxTiiL  p.  350. 
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to  consider  by  what   logical  procedure   he  attains  the 
truth. 

If  I  have  t^iken  a  correct  view  of  logical  method,  there 
is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct  process  of  inductioiL 
The  probability  is  infinitely  small  that  a  collection  of 
complicated  facts  will  fall  into  an  arrangement  capable 
of  exhibiting  directly  the  laws  obeyed  by  them.  The 
mathematician  might  as  well  expect  to  integrate  his 
functions  by  a  ballot-box,  as  the  experimentalist  to  draw 
deep  truths  from  haphazard  trials.  All  induction  is  but 
the  inverse  application  of  deduction,  and  it  is  by  the 
inexplicable  mental  action  of  a  gifted  mind  that  a  multi- 
tude of  heterogeneous  facts  are  caused  to  range  them- 
selves in  luminous  order  as  the  results  of  some  uniformly 
acting  law.  So  different,  indeed,  are  the  qualities  of  mind 
required  in  different  branches  of  science  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  description 
of  the  character  of  njind  which  leads  to  discovery.  The 
labours  of  Newton  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
except  by  a  mind  of  the  utmost  mathematical  genius; 
Faradav,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  the  most  extensive 
and  undoubted  additions  to  human  knowledge  without 
ever  passing  beyond  common  aritlunetic.  I  do  not  re- 
member meeting  in  Faraday's  writings  with  a  single 
algebraic  formula  or  mathematical  problem  of  any  com- 
plexity. Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  indeed,  in  the  preface 
to  his  new  '  Treatise  on  Electricity,'  has  strongly  re- 
commended the  reading  of  Faraday's  researches  by  all 
students  of  science,  and  has  given  his  opinion  that  though 
Faraday  seldom  or  never  employed  mathematical  formulae, 
his  methods  and  conceptions  were  not  the  less  mathe- 
matical in  their  nature  ^.  I  have  myself  protested  against 
the  prevailing  confusion  between  a  mathematical  and  an 

^  See  also  *  Mature,*  ?>e\il.  \%,  i^lT^*,  vol,  viii.  p.  398. 
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L-xaet  science'',  yet  I  certainly  think  that  FaradHy's  expe- 
rimi-ntfl  were  for  the  most  part  purely  qualitative,  and 
thut  his  mathematical  idetis  were  of  n  rudimeutary  cha- 
racter. It  is  true  that  he  could  not  poasihiy  investigate 
Kuch  a  suhjoct  as  nia^me-crystallic  action  without  involv- 
ing himeelf  in  geometrical  relations  of  considerable  com- 
plexity, I  nevertheless  think  that  he  was  deficient  in 
purely  mathematical  deductive  power,  that  power  which 
iw  BO  exclusively  developed  by  the  modem  system  of 
laatiiomatical  training  at  Cambridge.  Faraday,  for  iu- 
utance,  was  perfectly  octjuainted  \^-iLb  the  forms  of  his 
celebrati-d  lines  of  force,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever 
entered  into  the  subject  of  the  algebraic  nature  of  those 
curves,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  could  not  have  explained 
tlieir  form  as  depending  on  the  resultant  attraction  of  all 
tlie  magnetic  particles  acting  according  to  general  mathe- 
matical laws.  There  are  even  occasional  indications  that 
he  did  not  undemt^md  some  of  the  simpler  mathematical 
doctrines  of  modem  physical  Bcience.  Although  he  bo 
1 1  early  fori«iw  the  entablislmient  of  the  uuity  of  the 
i>iiyt<ical  forces,  and  laboured  so  hard  with  his  own  hands 
■  connect  gravity  with  the  other  forces,  it  is  very  doubt- 
'.•■\\  whether  he  understood  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Hio  conservation  of  energy  as  applied  to  gravitation. 
Mum,  while  Faraday  was  probably  equal  to  Newton  in 
i',\f»erinieutal  skill  and  deductive  power  as  regards  the 
invention  of  simple  qualitative  experiments,  he  was  con- 
ImMled  to  him  iu  mathematical  power.  ThcriC  two  in- 
tftunces  are  sufficient  to  show  that  minds  of  widely  dif- 
ferent couformatiuu  may  meet  with  suitable  regions  of 
research.  NevertJieless.  there  are  certain  common  traits 
which  wo  may  diiicovcr  iu  all  tho  highcsc  ecientitic  minds. 

•■  '  E'riiieipla  ui  Sciatic*,'  rol.  i.  p.  317,  KoA  ■  Tbvory  of  PoUtiad 
r^t'iioiuy,"  pp.  3-14, 
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The  Neivtonian  Afethod,  the  True  Organum. 

Laplace  was  of  opinion  that  the  '  Frmcipia '  and  the 
'  Opticks'  of  Newton  furnished  the  best  models  then 
available  of  the  delicate  art  of  experimental  and  theo- 
retical investigation.  In  these,  as  he  says^  we  meet 
with  the  most  happy  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which, 
from  a  series  of  inductions,  we  may  rise  to  the  causes  of 
phenomena,  and  thence  descend  again  to  all  the  resultiDg 
details. 

The  popular  notion  concerning  Newton's  discoveries  is 
that  in  early  life,  while  driven  into  the  conntiy  by  the 
Great  Plague,  a  falling  apple  accidentally  suggested  io 
him  the  existence  of  gravitation,  and  that,  availing  him- 
self of  this  hint,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  gravitation,  the  explanation  of  which  constitutes  the 
'  Principia/    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  ludicrous  and 
inadequate  picture  of  Newton's  labours  and  position.    No 
originality,  or  at  least  priority,  could  be  or  was  claimed 
by  Newton  as  regards  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  law 
of  the  inverse  square,  so  closely  associated  with  his  nam& 
In  a  well-known   Scholium  <*  he  acknowledges  that  Sir 
Christopher   Wren,    Dr.    Hooke,    and    Dr.  Halley,  had 
severally  observed  the  accordance  of  Kepler's  third  law 
of  motion  of  the  planets  with  the  principle  of  the  inverse 
square. 

Newton's  work  was  really  that  of  developing  the 
methods  of  deductive  reasoning  and  experimental  verifica- 
tion, by  which  alone  great  hypotheses  can  be  brought  to 
the  touch-stone  of  fact.  Archimedes  was  the  greatest  of 
ancient  philosophers,  for  he  showed  how  mathematical 
theory  could  be  wedded  to  physical  experiments  ;  and  lu3 
works  are  the  first  true  Organiun.    Newton  is  the  modem 
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Archimedes,  aiid  the  '  Princ'ipia '  i'omis  the  true  Novum 
Orgaimm  of  scientific  method.  The  laws  which  he 
actually  establislied  are  great,  but  his  example  of  tha 
ntauiier  of  estaUishiug  them  is  greater  still.  There  is 
hiinlly  a  progressive  branch  of  physical  and  mathe- 
mntical  science,  excepting  perhaps  chemistry  and  elec- 
tricity, which  has  not  been  develuped  from  the  germs  of 
true  scientific  procedure  which  he  disclosed  in  the  '  Pria- 
cipia'  or  the  '  Opticks.'  Overcome  by  the  success  of  hia 
theory  of  universal  gravitation,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
in  his  theory  of  sound  he  originated  the  mathematical 
investigation  of  waves  and  the  mutual  action  of  particles; 
that  in  his  Corpuscular  theory  of  light,  however  mistaken, 
he  first  ventured  to  apply  mathematical  considerations  to 
molecular  attractions  and  repulaons;  that  in  his  prii^matic 
experiments  ho  showed  how  far  experimentitl  verification 
could  be  pushed  ;  that  in  his  examination  of  the  coloured 
rings  named  ader  liim,  he  accomplished  the  uiost  remark- 
able instance  of  minute  measurement  yet  known,  a  mere 
practical  application  (if  which  by  M.  Fizeau  was  recently 
deemed  worthy  of  a  medal  by  the  Royal  Society.  We 
only  leam  by  degrees  how  complete  was  hia  scientific 
insight ;  a  few  words  in  his  third  law  of  motion  display  his 
aofjuaintance  with  the  fundamental  princijiles  of  modern 
thennodyiiamicii  and  the  c<>n8er\'ati<»n  of  energy,  while 
manuecriptM  hmg  overlooked  prove  that  in  his  inquiriea 
concerning  atmospheric  refraction  he  bad  overcome  the 
inidn  dit^icitUies  of  applying  theory  to  one  of  tlie  most 
complex  of  phywcal  problems. 

After  all,  it  is  only  by  examining  the  way  in  which  he 
effected  discoveries,  that  we  can  rightly  appreciate  his 
greatnew.  The  '  Principia'  treats  not  of  gravity  so  much 
as  of  forces  in  genenil,  and  tite  methiMb  of  reasoning 
about  thorn.  He  invefltigat««  not  one  hypothesis  onljr, 
hut  niochaiiical  hypotheses  in  genond.     Nuthing  so  much. 

(J2 
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strikes  the  reader  of  the  work  as  the  exhaustiveness  of  his 
treatment,  and  the  almost  infinite  power  of  his  insight 
If  he  treats  of  central  forces,  it  is  not  any  one  law  of  force 
which  he  discusses,  but  many,  or  almost  all  imaginable 
cases,  the  laws  and  results  of  each  of  which  he  sketches 
out  in  a  few  pregnant  words.     If  his  subject  is  a  resistmg 
medium,  it  is  not  air  or  water  alone,  nor  any  one  resistiDg 
medium,  but   resisting  media  in  general       We    have  a 
good  example  of  his  method  in  the  Scholium  to  the  twenty- 
second  proposition  of  the  second  book,  in  which  he  runs 
rapidly  over  many  possible  suppositions  as  to  the  laws  of 
the  compressing  forces  which  might  conceivably  act  in  an 
atmosphere  of  gas,  a  consequence  being  drawn  from  each 
case,  and  that  one  hypothesis  ultimately  selected  which 
yields  results  agreeing  with  experiments  upon  the  pressure 
and  density  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere. 

Newton  said  that  he  did  not  frame  hypotheses,  but,  in 
reality,  the  greater  part  of  the  '  Principia '  is  purely  hypo- 
thetical, endless  varieties  of  causes  and  laws  being  ima- 
gined which  have  no  counterpart  in  nature.  The  most 
grotesque  hypotheses  of  Kepler  or  Descartes  were  not 
more  imaginary.  But  Newton's  comprehension  of  logical 
method  was  perfect ;  no  hypothesis  was  entertained  imless 
it  was  definite  in  conditions,  and  admitted  of  unquestion- 
able deductive  reasoning ;  and  the  value  of  each  hypo- 
thesis was  entirely  decided  by  the  comparison  of  its  conse- 
quences with  facts.  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
general  course  of  his  procedure  is  identical  with  that  view 
of  the  nature  of  induction,  as  the  inverse  application  of 
deduction,  which  I  have  advocated  throughout  these 
volumes.  Francis  Bacon  held  that  science  should  be 
founded  on  experience,  but  he  wholly  mistook  the  true 
mode  of  using  experience,  and  in  attempting  to  apply  his 
method  he  ludicrously  failed.  Newton  did  not  less  found 
his  method  on  expex\ev\ce,  bvit  lie  seized  the  true  method 
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of  treating  it,  and  applied  it  with  a  power  and  success 
never  since  equalled.  It  is  wholly  a  mistake  to  say  that 
modem  science  is  the  result  of  the  Baconian  philosophy ; 
it  is  the  Newtonian  philosophy  and  the  Newtonian  method 
which  have  led  to  all  the  great  triumphs  of  physical 
science,  and  I  repeat  that  the  *  Principia  *  forms  the  true 
•  Novum  Organum.' 

In  bringing  his  theories  to  a  decisive  experimental  veri- 
fication, Newton  showed,  as  a  general  rule,  an  exquisite 
skill  and  ingenuity.  In  his  hands  a  few  simple  pieces  of 
apparatus  were  made  to  give  results  involving  an  unsus- 
pected depth  of  meaning.  His  most  beautiful  experimental 
inquiry  was  that  by  which  he  proved  the  diflTering  refiran- 
gibility  of  rays  of  light.  To  suppose  that  he  originally 
discovered  the  power  of  a  prism  to  break  up  a  beam  of 
white  light  would  be  a  great  mistake,  for  he  speaks  of 
procuring  a  glass  ])ri8m  to  try  the  celebrated  ^phenomena 
of  colours.  But  we  certainly  owe  to  him  the  theory  that 
white  light  is  a  mixture  of  rays  differing  in  refran- 
gibility,  and  that  lights  which  differ  in  colour,  differ  also 
in  refrangibility.  Other  persons  might  have  conceived 
this  theory ;  in  fact,  any  person  regarding  refraction  as  a 
quantitative  etfect,  must  see  that  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum  have  suffered  different  amounts  of  refraction. 
But  the  [)ower  of  Newton  is  shown  in  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  f<;llowed  his  theory  into  every  consequence, 
and  t4»sted  each  result  by  a  simple  but  conclusive  experi- 
ment. He  tirst  shows  that  different  coloured  spots  are 
<lispla(*e<l  by  different  amounts  when  viewed  through  a 
j»risni,  and  that  their  iinaj]f(\s  come  to  a  focus  at  different 
(listancrs  from  the  l(»nst\  as  tli(»v  should  <lo,  if  the  refran- 
'qbilitv  (liflVred.  AftiT  rxdudin*^  by  various  experiments 
a  variety  of  indifferent  eircuinstances,  he  fixes  his  atten- 
tion  u]>on  the  (juestion  whether  tlie  niys  are  merely 
hhaltiTed.  disturl^ed,  and  spread  out  in  a  chance  manner, 
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as   Grimaldi  supposed,  or  whetlier   there  is    a   oonstant 
relation  between  the  colour  and  the  refrangibilitj.    If 
Grimaldi  was  right,  it  might  be  expected  that  any  part 
of  the  spectrum   taken  separately,   and    subjected  to  a 
second  refraction,  would  suffer  a  new  breaking  up,  and 
produce  some  new  spectrum.    Newton  inferred  £rom  his 
own  theory  that  a  particular  ray  of  the  spectrum  would 
have  a  constant  refrangibility,  so  that  a   second   prian 
would  merely  bend  it  more  or  less,  but  not  further  dis- 
perse it  in  any  considerable  degree.     By  simply  cutting 
off  most  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  by  a   screen,  and 
allowing  the  remaining  narrow  ray  to  fall  on  a  second 
prism,  he  proved  the  truth  of  this  conclusion ;  and  then 
slowly  turning  the  first  prism,  so  as  to  vary  the  colour 
of  the  ray  falling  on  the  second  one,  he  found  that  the 
spot  of  light  fonned  by  the  twice-refracted  ray  travelled 
up  and  down,  a  palpable  proof  that  the  amount  of  refran- 
gibility varied  with  the  colour.     For  his  further  satis&c- 
tion,  he  sometimes  refracted  the  light  a  third  or  fourth 
time,  and  he  found  that  it  might  be  refracted  upwards  or 
downwards  or  sideways,  and  yet  for  each  coloured  li^t 
there  was  a  definite  amount  of  refraction  through  each 
prism.      He  comi^etes  the  proof  by   showing    that  the 
separated  rays  may  again  be  gathered  together  into  white 
light  by  an  inverted  prism.     So  that  no  number  of  refrac- 
tions alters  the  charax;ter  of  the  light.     The  conclusion 
thus  obtained  serves  to  explain  the  confusion  aiising  in 
the  use  of  a  common  lense  ;  with  homogeneous  light  he 
shows  that  there  is  one  distinct  focus,  with  mixed  light 
an  infinite  number  of  foci,  which  prevent  a   clear  view 
from  being  obtained  at  any  one  point. 

What  astonishes  the  reader  of  the  *Opticks'  is  the 
persistence  with  which  Newton  follows  out  the  conse- 
quences of  a  preconceived  theory,  and  tests  the  one  notion 
by  a  wonderful  variety  of  simple  comparisons  with  fact. 
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It  IS  certainly  the  theory  whicli  leads  liim  to  the  experi- 
ments, and  most  of  tliese  could  hardly  be  devised  by 
accident.  The  fertility  with  which  he  invents  new  combi- 
nations, and  foresees  the  results,  subsequently  verified, 
produces  an  invincible  conviction  in  the  reader  that  he 
hjis  possession  of  the  truth.  Newton  actually  remarks 
that  it  w\as  by  mathematically  determining  all  kinds  of 
phenomena  of  colours  which  could  be  produced  by  refrac- 
tion that  he  had  '  invented '  almost  all  the  experiments  in 
the  book,  and  he  promises  that  others  who  shall  *  argue 
truly,*  and  try  the  experiments  with  care,  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  results. 

The  philosophic  method  of  Huyghens  was  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  Newton,  and  Huyghens'  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  of  double  refraction  furnishes  almost 
equally  beautiful  instances  of  theory  guiding  experiment. 
Double  refraction  was  first  discovered  by  accident,  so  far 
iw  we  know,  and  was  described  bv  Erasmus  Bartholinus 
in  1 669.  The  phenomenon  then  appeared  to  be  entirely  ex- 
ceptional, and  the  laws  governing  the  two  separate  paths 
of  the  refract (h1  rays  were  so  unapparent  and  complicated, 
that  even  Newt4)n  altogether  misunderstood  the  pheno- 
menon, and  it  wjiH  only  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century 
that  scientific  men  genendly  began  to  comprehend  its  laws. 

Nevertheless,  Huyghens  had,  with  rare  genius,  arrived 
at  the  true  theory'  as  early  ius  1678.  He  regarded  light 
as  an  undulatory  motion  of  some  medium,  and  in  his 
*  Traite  de  la  Lumiere/  he  pointed  out  that,  in  ordinary 
ri-fnution,  the  vcloi'ity  of  propagation  of  the  wave  is 
e<i\ial  in  all  directions,  so  that  tli(»  front  of  an  advancing 
wave  is  si»li»Tiral,  antl  rraclu's  (Mpial  <listanees  in  equal 
tinus.  But  in  crystals,  as  lu'  supi'osrtl,  the  medium  would 
1m'  of  unrqual  clastirity  in  dUVmnt  (lin'ctii»ns,  so  that  a  dis- 
turl-ance  would  riacli  unr(|ual  distances  in  equal  times, and 
the  wave  j-roduccd  would  have  a  spheroidal  fonn.     Huy- 
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ghens  was  not  satisfied  with  an  unverified  theory.  He 
calculated  what  might  be  expected  to  happen  when  a 
crystal  of  calc-spar  was  cut  in  various  directions,  and  he 
says,  *  I  have  examined  in  detail  the  properties  of  the 
extraordinary  refraction  of  this  crystal,  to  see  if  each 
phenomenon  which  is  deduced  from  theory  would  agree 
with  what  is  reaUy  observed.  And  this  being  so,  it  is 
no  slight  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  suppositions  and  prin- 
ciples ;  but  what  I  am  going  to  add  here  confirms  them 
still  more  wonderfully;  that  is,  the  diflferent  modes  of 
cutting  this  crystal,  in  which  the  surfaces  produced  give 
rise  to  refraction  exactly  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  as 
I  had  foreseen  them,  according  to  the  preceding  theory/ 

The  supremacy  of  Newton's  mistaken  corpuscular  doc- 
trine of  light  caused  the  theories  and  experiments  of 
Huyghens  to  be  disregarded  for  more  than  a  century; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  or  successful 
application  of  the  true  method  of  inductive  investigation, 
theory  guiding  experiment,  and  yet  wholly  relying  on 
experiment  for  confirmation. 


Candour  and  Courage  of  the  Philosophic  Mind. 

Perfect  readiness  to  reject  a  theory  inconsistent  with 
fact  is,  then,  a  primary  requisite  of  the  philosophical  mind. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  candour 
has  anything  akin  to  fickleness ;  on  the  contrary,  readiness 
to  reject  a  false  theory  may  be  combined  with  a  peculiar 
pertinacity  and  courage  in  maintaining  anhypothesis  as  long 
as  its  falsity  is  not  actually  apparent.  There  must,  indeed, 
be  no  prejudice  or  bias  distorting  the  mind,  and  causing 
it  to  under-estimate  or  pass  over  the  unwelcome  results  of 
experiment.  There  must  be  that  scrupulous  honesty  and 
flexibility  of  mind,  which  assigns  an  adequate  value  to  all 
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evidence  ;  indeed  the  more  a  man  loves  bis  theory,  the 
more  scrupulous  should  be  his  attention  to  its  faults. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  life  than  to  meet  with  some 
theorist,  who,  by  long  cogitation  over  a  single  theory,  has 
allowed  it  to  mould  his  mind,  and  render  him  incapable  of 
receiving  anything  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  truth  of 
his  one  theory.  A  narrow  and  intense  course  of  thought 
may  sometimes  lead  to  great  results,  but  the  adoption  of 
a  wTong  theory  at  the  outset  is  in  such  a  mind  irretriev- 
able. The  man  of  one  idea  has  but  a  single  chance  of 
tnith.  The  fertile  discoverer,  on  the  contrary,  chooses 
Ixjtween  many  theories,  and  is  never  wedded  to  any  one, 
unless  impartial  and  repeated  comparison  has  convinced 
him  of  its  validitv.  He  does  not  choose  and  then 
compare ;  but  he  compares  time  afler  time,  and  then 
choosea 

Having  once  deliberately  chosen,  the  philosopher  may 
rightly  entertain  his  theory  with  the  strongest  love  and 
fidelity.  He  will  neglect  no  objection  ;  for  he  may  chance 
at  any  time  to  meet  a  fatal  one  ;  but  he  will  bear  in  mind 
tlie  inconsiderable  powers  of  the  human  mind  compared 
with  the  tasks  it  luis  to  undertake.  He  will  see  that  no 
theory  can  at  first  be  reconciled  with  all  possible  objec- 
tions, simply  because  there  may  be  many  interfering  causes, 
or  the  very  consi*quences  of  the  theory  may  have  a  com- 
]»U'xity  which  prolonged  investigation  by  successive  gene- 
rations of  men  may  not  exhaust.  H  then,  a  theory  exhibit 
a  numlier  of  very  striking  coincidences  with  fact,  it  must 
not  l)e  thrown  a^ide  until  at  least  one  conrhtsive  (Z/^- 
vniulunn*  is  proved,  regard  l>eing  had  to  possilJe  error  in 
rstablisluij}^  that  <liscon lance.  In  scit.'ni.H*  and  philoHophy 
suiii«.»tliinjf  must  1.k»  riskcMl.  He  who  quails  at  the  least 
difliculty  will  never  estahlish  a  UfW  truth,  and  it  was 
not  unphilohophic  in  Leslie  to  remark  conciTning  his 
own  exiH*rimental  investigations  into  the  nature  of  heat — 
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'  In  the  course  of  investigation,  I  have  found  myself 
compelled  to  relinquish  some  preconceived  notions;  but 
I  have  not  abandoned  them  hastily,  nor,  till  after  a 
warm  and  obstinate  defence,  I  was  driven  from  every 
post  ®/ 

Faraday's  life,  again,  furnishes  most  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  this  tenacity  of  the  philosophical  mind.  Though 
so  candid  in  rejecting  some  of  his  theories,  there  were  others 
to  which  he  clung  through  everything.  One  of  his  most 
favourite  notions  was  finally  realised  in  a  brilliant  dis- 
covery ;  another  remains  in  doubt  to  the  present  day. 


> 


Tlie  Philosophic  Character  of  Faraday. 

In  Faraday's  researches  concerning  the  connexion  of 
magnetism  and  light,  we  find  an  excellent  instance  of  the 
pertinacity  with  which  a  favourite  theory  may  be  held 
and  pursued,  so  long  as  the  results  of  experiment  are 
simply  nugatory  and  do  not  clearly  negative  the  notions 
entertained.  In  purely  quantitative  questions,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  absence  of  apparent  effect  can  seldom  be  regarded 
as  proving  the  absence  of  all  effect.  Now  Faraday  was 
convinced  that  some  mutual  relation  must  exist  between 
magnetism  and  light.  As  early  as  1822  he  attempted  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  by  passing 
it  through  water  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  voltaic 
battery  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  record  that  not  the  slight- 
est effect  was  observable.  During  forty  subsequent  years 
the  subject,  we  are  told*^,  rose  again  and  again  to  his  mind, 
and  no  failure  could  make  him  relinquish  his  search  after 
this  unknown  relation.     It  was  in  the  year  1845  t^^^t  he 

®  '  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Heat.*    Preface,  p.  xv. 
^  Bence  Jones,  *  Life  of  Faraday/  vol.  i.  p.  362. 
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gsiined  the  first  success ;  on  August  30th  he  began  ^ 
work  with  common  electricity,  vainly  trying  glass,  quartz, 
Iceland  sp.ir,  &c.  Several  days  of  labour  gave  no  result, 
yet  he  did  not  desist.  Heavy  glass,  a  transparent  medium 
of  great  refractive  powers,  composed  of  borate  of  lead,  was 
now  tried,  by  being  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
electro-magnet,  while  a  ray  of  polarized  light  was  trans- 
mitt/ed  through  it.  When  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet 
were  arranged  in  certain  positions  with  regard  to  the 
substance  under  trial,  no  effects  were  apparent;  but  at 
last  Faraday  happened  fortunately  to  place  a  piece  of 
heavy  glass  so  that  contrary  magnetic  poles  were  on  the 
same  side,  and  now  an  effect  was  witnessed.  The  glass 
was  found  to  have  the  power  of  twisting  the  plane  of 
pf)larization  of  the  ray  of  light 

All  Faraday's  recorded  thoughts  upon  this  great  experi- 
ment are  rej)lete  with  curious  interest.  He  attributes  his 
success  to  the  opinion,  almost  amounting  to  a  conviction, 
that  the  various  forms,  under  which  the  forces  of  matter 
are  made  manifest,  have  one  cf>mmon  origin,  and  are  so 
directly  related  and  mutually  dependent  that  they  are 
convertible.  '  This  strong  persuasion,'  he  says??, '  extended 
to  the  powers  of  light,  and  led  to  many  exertions  having 
for  their  ribject  the  discovery  of  the  direct  relation  of  light 
and  electricity.  These  ineffectual  exertions  could  not 
renmve  mv  strong  persuasion,  and  I  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded.' He  descril^es  the  phenomenon  in  somewhat  figu- 
rative hmguage  as  the  magnetization  of  a  rat/  of  lights 
an<l  also  as  the  ilbimination  of  a  magnetic  curve  or  line 
if  force.  He  liJLs  no  sooner  \^ot  the  effect  in  one  case, 
than  \\c.  |»r(K»ee<ls,  with  his  eharacteiistic  eoniprehensive- 
n^«^s  iA'  reFeareli,  to  test  th(»  existence  of  a  like  phenomenon 
ill  all   the  suKstanees  available.      He  finds  that  not  only 

%  *  Life  of  Fttratlay/  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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heavy  glass,  but  solids  and  liquids,  acids  and  alkalis, 
oils,  water,  alcohol,  ether,  all  possess  this  power ;  but  be 
was  not  able  to  detect  its  existence  in  any  gaseous  sub- 
stance. His  thoughts  cannot  be  restrained  £rom  running 
into  curious  speculations  as  to  the  possible  results  of  the 
power  in  certain  cases.  '  What  effect/  he  says,  '  does  this 
force  have  in  the  earth  where  the  magnetic  curves  of  the 
earth  traverse  its  substance  1  Also  what  effect  in  a  mag- 
net?' And  then  he  falls  upon  the  wholly  original  notion 
that  perhaps  this  force  tends  to  make  iron  and  oxide  of 
iron  transparent,  a  phenomenon  never  previously  or  since 
observed.  We  can  meet  with  nothing  more  instructive 
as  to  the  course  of  mind  by  which  great  discoveries  are 
made,  than  these  records  of  Faraday's  patient  labours, 
and  his  varied  success  and  failure.  Nor  are  his  unsuccess- 
ful labours  upon  the  relation  of  gravity  and  electricity 
less  interesting,  and  worthy  of  study. 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  his  life,  Faraday  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  that  gravity  cannot  be  imconnected 
with  the  other  forces  of  nature.  On  March  19th,  1849, 
he  Avrote  in  his  laboratory  book — *  Gravity.  Surely  this 
force  must  be  capable  of  an  experimental  relation  to  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  the  other  forces,  so  as  to  bind  it 
up  with  them  in  reciprocal  action  and  equivalent  effect  ^J 
He  filled  twenty  paragraphs  or  more  with  reflections  and 
suggestions,  as  to  the  mode  of  approaching  the  subject 
by  experiment.  He  anticipated  that  the  approach  of  one 
body  to  another  would  develope  electricity  in  them,  or 
that  a  body  falling  through  a  conducting  helix  would 
excite  a  current  changing  in  direction  as  the  motion  was 
reversed.  ^  All  this  is  a  dreamy  he  remarks;  *  still  ex- 
amine it  by  a  few  experiments.  Nothing  is  too  wonderful 
to  be  true,  if  it  be  consistent  with  the  laws  of  natiu-e ; 

^  See  also  his  more  formal  statement  in  the  '  Experimental  Researches 
in  Electricity,'  24th  Series,  §  2702,  vol.  iii.  p.  i6i. 
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and  in  such  things  as  these,  experiment  is  the  best  test 
of  sucli  consistency/ 

He  executed  many  difficult  and  tedious  experiments, 
wliich  are  described  in  the  24th  Series  of  Experimental 
Researches ;  but  the  result  was  nil.  And  yet  he  con- 
cludes, *  Here  end  my  trials  for  the  present.  The  results 
are  negative ;  they  do  not  shake  my  strong  feeling 
of  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  gravity  and  elec- 
tricity, thougli  they  give  no  proof  that  such  a  relation 
exists.' 

lie  returned  to  the  work  when  he  was  ten  years  older, 
and  in  1858-9  recorded  many  remarkable  reflections  and 
experiments.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  elec- 
tricity is  essentially  a  dualforce^  and  it  had  always  been 
a  ])eculiar  conviction  of  Faraday  tliat  no  body  could  be 
electrified  positively  without  some  other  body  becoming 
electrified  negatively ;  some  of  his  researches  had  been 
simple  developments  of  this  necessary  relation.  But  ob- 
serving that  between  two  mutually  gravitating  bodies 
there  was  no  apparent  circumstance  to  determine  which 
shall  be  j>o8itive  and  which  negjitive,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  in  question  an  old  opinion.  *The  evolution  oi  one 
electricity  would  be  a  new  and  very  remarkable  thing. 
The  idea  throws  a  doubt  on  the  whole  :  but  still  trv,  for 
\\\\o  knows  what  is  possible  in  dealing  with  gravity.' 
We  cannot  but  notice  the  Ciindour  with  which  he  thus 
in  his  lal>oratory  book  acknowledges  the  doubtfulness 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  is  yet  prepared  as  a  forlorn 
hope  to  frame  experiments  in  opposition  to  all  his  pre- 
vious experience  of  the  course  of  nature.  For  a  time 
his  thoughts  flow  on  as  if  the  strange  detection  were 
alrcc'uly  made,  and  he  had  only  to  trace  out  its  conse- 
quences throughout  the  univerBe.  '  Let  us  encourage  our- 
h»elves  by  a  little  mare  imagination  prior  to  experiment,' 
he  says,  and  ilm  l*  noon  the  infinity  of  actions 
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in  nature,  in  which  the  mutual  relations  of  electricity  and 
gravity  would  come  into  play ;  he  pictures  to  himself  the 
planets  and  the  comets  charging  themselves  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Sim ;  cascades,  rain,  rising  vapour,  circulating 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fumes  of  a  volcano,  the 
smoke  in  a  chimney  become  so  many  electrical  machines. 
A  multitude  of  events  and  changes  in  the  atmosphere 
seem  to  be  at  once  elucidated  by  such  actions;  for  a 
moment  his  reveries  have  the  vividness  of  fact.  *  I  think 
we  have  been  dull  and  blind  not  to  have  suspected  some 
such  results,'  and  he  sums  up  rapidly  the  consequences  of 
his  great  but  imaginary  theory ;  an  entirely  new  mode  of 
exciting  heat  or  electricity,  an  entirely  new  relation  of  the 
natural  forces,  an  analysis  of  gravitation,  and  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  conservation  of  force.  Such  were  Faraday's 
fondest  dreams  of  what  might  be,  and  to  many  another 
philosopher  they  would  have  been  a  sufficient  basis  for 
the  writing  of  a  great  book.  But  Faraday's  imagination 
was  within  his  foil  control ;  as  he  himself  says,  *  Let  the 
imagination  go,  guarding  it  by  judgment  and  principle, 
and  holding  it  in  and  directing  it  by  experiment.'  His 
dreams  soon  took  a  very  practical  form,  and  for  many 
subsequent  days  he  laboured  with  ceaseless  energy,  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Koyal  Institution,  in  the  clock  tower  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  Shot  Tower  at 
Southwark,  raising  and  lowering  heavy  weights,  and  com- 
bining electrical  helices  and  wires  in  every  conceivable 
way.  His  skill  and  long  experience  in  experiment  were 
severely  taxed  to  eliminate  the  eflFects  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism, and  time  after  time  he  saved  himself  from  accept- 
ing mistaken  indications,  which  to  another  man  might 
have  seemed  conclusive  verifications  of  his  theory.  When 
all  was  done  there  remained  absolutely  no  results.  '  The 
experiments,*  he  says,  *  were  well  made,  but  the  results  are 
negative;'   and  yet  he  adds,  *I  cannot  accept  them  as 
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conclusive/  In  this  position  the  question  remains  to  the 
present  day ;  it  may  be  that  the  effect  was  too  slight  to 
be  detected,  or  it  may  be  that  the  arrangments  adopted 
were  not  suited  to  develope  the  particular  relation  which 
exists,  just  as  Oersted  could  not  detect  electro-magnetism, 
so  long  as  his  wire  was  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
motion  of  his  needle.  But  these  are  not  matters  wliich 
concern  us  further  here.  We  have  only  to  notice  the  pro- 
found conviction  in  the  unity  of  natural  laws,  the  active 
powers  of  inference  and  imagination,  the  unbounded  licence 
of  theorizing,  combined  above  all  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence in  experimental  verification  which  this  remarkable 
research  manifests. 


Reservation  of  Judgment 

There  is  yet  another  characteristic  needed  in  the 
philosophic  mind ;  it  is  that  of  suspending  judgment 
when  the  data  are  insuflBcient.  Many  people  will  express 
a  confident  opinion  on  almost  any  question  which  is  put 
before  them,  but  they  thereby  manifest  not  strength,  but 
wwikness  and  narrowness  of  mind.  To  see  all  sides  of  a 
Complicated  subject,  and  to  weigh  all  the  different  facts 
and  probabilities  correctly,  may  require  no  ordinary 
jKjwers  of  comprehension.  Hence  it  is  most  frequently 
the  philosophic  mind  which  is  in  doubt,  and  the  ignorant 
mind  which  is  ready  with  a  positive  decision.  Faniday 
hits  himself  said,  in  a  very  interesting  lecture",  *  Occa- 
sionally and  fre<i\ieritly  the  exercise  of  the  judgment 
ought  to  end  in  absolute  reservation.  It  may  be  very 
distasteful,  and  great  fatigue,  to  suspend  a  conclusion  ; 
but  as  we  are  not  infallible,  so  we  ought  to  be  cautious; 
we  shall  eventually  find  our  advaut;ige,  for  the  man  who 

>  Printed  ia  'Uodmi  Oaitoit,  edited  by  Youmaiu,  p.  219. 
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rests  in  his  position  is  not  so  far  from  right  as  he  who, 
proceeding  in  a  wrong  direction,  is  ever  increasing  his 
distance/ 

Arago  presented  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  high 
quality  of  mind,  as  Faraday  remarks ;  for  when  he  made 
known  his  curious  discovery  of  the  relation  of  a  magnetic 
needle  to  a  revolving  copper  plate,  a  number  of  supposed 
men  of  science  in  different  countries  gave  immediate  and 
confident  explanations  of  it,  which  were  all  wrong.  But 
Arago,  who  had  both  discovered  the  phenomenon  and 
personally  investigated  its  conditions,  declined  to  put 
forward  publicly  any  theory  at  all. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  truly 
philosophic  mind  can  tolerate  a  state  of  doubt,  while  a 
chance  of  decision  remains  open.  In  science  nothing  like 
compromise  is  possible,  and  truth  must  be  one.  Hence, 
doubt  is  the  confession  of  ignorance,  and  must  involve 
a  painful  feeling  of  incapacity.  But  doubt  lies  between 
error  and  truth,  so  that  if  we  choose  wrongly  we  are 
further  away  than  ever  from  our  goal. 

Summing  up,  then,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of 
the  great  discoverer  must  combine  almost  contradictory 
attributes.  He  must  be  fertile  in  theories  and  hypotheses, 
and  yet  full  of  facts  and  precise  results  of  experience. 
He  must  entertain  the  feeblest  analogies,  and  the  merest 
guesses  at  truth,  and  yet  he  must  hold  them  as  worthless 
till  they  are  verified  in  experiment.  When  there  are  any 
grounds  of  probability  he  must  hold  tenaciously  to  an 
old  opinion,  and  yet  he  must  be  prepared  at  any  moment 
to  relinquish  it  when  a  single  clearly  contradictory  fact  is 
encountered.  *The  philosopher,'  says  Faraday^,  '  should 
be  a  man  willing  to  listen  to  every  suggestion,  but  deter- 
mined to  judge  for  himself.     He  should  not  be  biassed  by 

^  Bence  Jones,  *Life  of  Faraday/  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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:il)l)earauce« ;  have  no  favourite  hypothesis ;  be  of  no 
ecliool ;  and  in  doctrine  have  no  master.  He  should  not 
be  a  respecter  of  persons,  but  of  things.  Truth  should  be 
his  primary  object.  If  to  these  qualities  be  added  in- 
du«try,  he  may  indeed  hope  to  walk  within  the  veil  of 
the  temple  of  nature.' . 


\i»L.  11.  K 
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GENERALIZATION,  ANALOGY,  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


GENERALIZATTON. 


I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  show  in  preceding  chapters  that 
all  inductive  reasoning  is  an  inverse  application  of  de- 
ductive reasoning,  and  consists  in  demonstrating  that  the 
consequences  of  certain  assumed  propositions  or  laws 
agree  with  facts  of  nature  gathered  by  active  or  passive 
observation.  The  fundamental  process  of  reasoning,  as 
stated  in  the  outset,  consists  in  inferring  of  any  thing 
what  we  know  of  similar  objects,  and  it  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  whole  of  deductive  reasoning,  whether 
simply  logical  or  mathematico-logical,  is  founded.  All 
inductive  reasoning  must  therefore  be  founded  on  the 
same  principle.  Now  it  might  seem  that  by  a  very  plain 
use  of  this  principle  we  might  avoid  the  complicated  pro- 
cesses of  induction  and  deduction,  and  argue  directly  from 
one  particular  case  to  another,  as  the  late  Mr.  ^.  S.  Mill 
proposed.  If  the  Earth,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  other 
planets  move  in  elliptic  orbits,  cannot  we  dispense  with 
all  elaborate  precautions,  and  assert  that  Neptune,  Ceres, 
or  the  last  discovered  planet  must  do  so  likewise?     Do 
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we  not  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  must  die,  because  he  is  like 
other  men  ?  May  we  not  argue  that  because  some  men  die 
therefore  he  must  ?  Is  it  requisite  to  ascend  by  induction 
to  the  general  proposition  '  all  men  must  die/  and  then 
descend  by  deduction  from  that  general  proposition  to  the 
case  of  ]tfr.  Gladstone  ?  My  answer  will  be  undoubtedly 
that  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  to  general  propositions. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  substitution  of  similars 
gives  us  no  warrant  in  aflSrming  of  Mr.  Gladstone  what 
we  know  of  other  men,  simply  because  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  exactly  similar  to  other  men. 
Until  his  death  we  cannot  be  perfectly  sure  that  he 
jx)8sesses  precisely  all  the  attributes  of  other  men ;  it  is 
a  question  of  probability,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  mode  in  which  the  theory  of  probability  is 
applied  to  calculate  the  probability  that  from  a  series 
of  similar  events  we  may  infer  the  recurrence  of  like 
events  under  identical  circumstances.  Tliere  is  then  no 
such  process  as  that  of  inferring  from  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars. A  careful  analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which 
snch  an  inference  appears  to  be  made,  shows  that  the 
jirocesH  is  reiJly  a  general  one,  and  that  what  is  inferred 
of  a  particular  case  might  be  inferred  of  all  similar  cases. 
All  rea.soning  is  essentially  general,  and  all  science  implies 
genenJization.  In  the  very  birth-time  of  philosophy  this 
was  held  to  be  so :  *  Nulla  scientia  est  dc  individiis,  sed 
do  Holirt  universalibus,*  was  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  delivered 
by    PurjJiyry.     And    Aristotle^    held   a   like    opinion — 

(  Kce/Jiia  ie  riyvfj  crKOTrtt  to  kuG*  ^Kacrrov  .  ,  ,  to  Si  kuO*  tKa<TTov 
airnpov,  Ka\  ovk  rjrKrrnr^v.  *  No  art  treats  of  particular 
ca.s<.*s ;  for  particulars  are  infinite  and  cannot  be  known.' 
No  nni*  who  hoMs  tht'  (l(x:trinc  that  reasonitig  may  be 
frnni  particulars  to  particMilurs,  can  l)c  .su})posed  to  have 

•  Aristotle'M  *  Illirttirir.*  \AUt  I.  2.  11. 
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the  most  rudimentary  notion  of  what  constitutes  reasoning 
and  science. 

At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  practi- 
cally what  we  find  to  be  true  of  many  similar  objects  will 
probably  be  true  of  the  next  similar  object  This  is  the 
result  to  which  an  analysis  of  the  Inverse  Method  of 
Probabilities  leads  us,  and^  in  the  absence  of  any  precise 
data  from  which  we  may  calculate  probabilities,  we  axe 
usually  obliged  to  make  a  rough  assumption  that  similars 
in  some  respects  are  similars  in  other  respects.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  reasoning 
processes  in  which  scientific  men  are  engaged,  seems  to 
consist  in  detecting  similarities  between  objects,  and  then 
rudely  assuming  that  the  like  similarities  will  be  detected 
in  other  cases. 

Distinction  of  Generalization  and  Analogy. 

There  is  no  distinction  but  that  of  degree  between  what 
is  known  as  reasoning  by  generalization  and  reasoning  by 
analogy.  In  both  cases  from  certain  observed  resemblances 
ve  infer,  with  more  or  less  probabiUty,  the  existence  of 
other  resemblances.  In  generahzation  the  resemblances 
have  great  extension  and  usually  little  intension,  whereas 
in  analogy  we  rely  upon  the  great  intension,  the  extension 
being  of  small  amount  (vol.  i.  p.  31).  If  we  find  that  the 
qualities  A  and  B  are  associated  together  in  a  great 
many  instances,  and  have  never  been  found  separate,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  on  the  next  occasion  when  we  meet 
with  A,  B  will  also  be  foimd  to  be  present,  and  vice  versd. 
Thus  wherever  we  meet  with  an  object  possessing  gravity, 
it  is  found  to  possess  inertia  also,  nor  have  we  met  with 
any  material  objects  possessing  inertia  without  discovering 
that  they  also  possess  gravity.  The  probability  has  theone- 
fore  become  very  great,  as  indicated  by  the  rules  founded 
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on  the  Inverse  Method  of  Probabilities  (vol.  i.  pp.  276- 
312),  that  whenever  in  the  future  we  meet  an  object  pos- 
sessing either  one  of  the  properties  of  gravity  and  inertia, 
it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  possess  the  other  of 
these  properties.  This  is  a  clear  instance  of  the  employ- 
ment of  generalization. 

In  analogy,  on  the  other  hand,  we  reason  from  likeness 
in  many  points  to  likeness  in  other  points.  The  qualities 
or  points  of  resemblance  are  now  numerous,  not  the 
objects.  At  the  poles  of  Mars  are  two  white  spots 
whicli  resemble  in  many  respects  the  white  regions  of 
ice  and  snow  at  the  poles  of  the  earth.  There  probably 
exist  no  other  similar  objects  with  which  to  compare 
these,  vet  the  exactness  of  the  resemblance  enables  us 
to  infer,  with  high  probability,  that  the  spots  on  Mars 
would  be  found  to  consist  of  ice  and  snow,  if  we  could 
examine  them. 

In  short,  many  |K)int«  of  resemblance  imply  many  more. 
From  the  appeanmce  and  behaviour  of  those  white  spots 
we  infer  that  they  have  all  the  chemical  and  physical 
j>n){)erties  of  frozen  water.  The  inference  is  of  course  only 
proUible,  and  based  upon  the  hnprol)ability  that  aggregates 
i^i  many  qualities  should  be  fonned  in  a  like  manner  in 
two  or  more  cases,  without  being  due  to  some  single 
uniform  condition  or  cause.     In   reasoning   by  analogy, 

then,  we  oliserve  that  two  objects   ABODE and 

A'  H'C'iy  E' have  many  like  qualities,  as  indicated 

by  the  identity  of  the  letters,  and  we  infer  that,  since  the 
first  has  another  quality,  X,  we  shall  also  discover  this 
quality  in  the  second  cjuse  by  sufficiently  close  examina- 
tion. As  Laplace  says, — *  Analogy  is  tnunded  on  the 
probability  tluit  amilar  things  have  causes  of  the  same 
kind,  and  v^  una  cdBTects.   The  more  perfect  this 

similar!  4ub  probability 'K    The  nature 

,•  p.  86. 
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of  analogical  inference  is  also  very  correctly  described  in 
the  Logic  attributed  to  Kant,  where  the  rule  of  ordinary 
induction  is  stated  in  the  words  *  Eines  in  viden^  also  in 
attend  one  quality  in  many  things,  therefore  in  all ;  and 
the  rule  of  analogy  is  *  Vieles  in  einem,  cUso  atich  das 
Uhrige  in  demseUben^y  many  (qualities)  in  one,  therefore 
also  the  remainder  in  the  same. 

It  is  evident  that  there  may  be  intermediate  cases  in 
which,  from  the  resemblance  of  a  moderate  number  of 
objects  in  several  properties,  we  may  infer  to  other  objects. 
Probability  must  rest  either  upon  the  number  of  instances 
or  the  depth  of  resemblance,  or  upon  the  occurrence  of  both 
in  sufficient  degrees.  What  there  is  wanting  in  extension 
must  be  made  up  by  intension,  and  vice  versd. 

Two  Meanings  of  Gene7'alizcUion. 

The  term  generalization,  as  commonly  used,  includes  two 
processes  which  are  of  diflferent  character,  but  are  often 
closely  associated  together.  In  the  first  place,  we  generalize 
whenever  we  recognise  even  in  two  facts  or  objects  a  certain 
common  nature.  We  cannot  detect  the  slightest  similarity 
without  opening  the  way  to  inference  from  one  case  to 
the  other.  If  we  compare  a  cubical  with  a  regular  octa- 
hedral crystal,  there  is  little  apparent  similarity  ;  but,  so 
soon  as  we  perceive  that  either  can  be  produced  by  the 
symmetrical  modification  of  the  other,  we  discover  a 
groundwork  of  similarity  in  the  constitution  of  the 
crystals,  which  enables  us  to  infer  many  things  of  one, 
because  they  are  true  of  the  other.  Our  knowledge  of 
ozone  took  its  rise  from  the  time  when  the  similarity  of 
smell,  attending  electric  sparks,  strokes  of  lightning; 
and  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus,  was  noticed  tgr 

c  Kant's  ^Logik,*  §  84,  Konigsberg,  1800,  p.  207. 
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Sohonbein.  There  was  a  time  when  the  rainbow  was  an 
entirely  inexplicable  phenomenon,  a  portent,  like  a  comet, 
and  a  cause  of  superstitious  hopes  and  fears.  But  we  find 
the  true  spirit  of  science  in  Roger  Bacon,  who  desires  us 
to  consider  the  objects  which  present  the  same  colours  as 
the  rainbow  ;  he  mentions  hexagonal  crystals  from  Ireland 
and  India,  but  he  bids  us  not  suppose  that  the  hexagonal 
form  is'  essential,  for  similar  colours  may  be  detected  in 
many  other  transparent  stones.  Drops  of  water  scattered 
by  the  oar  in  the  sun,  the  spray  from  a  water-wheel,  the 
dew-drops  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  summer  morning, 
all  display  a  similar  phenomenon**.  No  sooner  have  we 
grouped  together  these  apparently  diverse  instances,  than 
we  have  begun  to  generalize,  and  have  acquired  a  power 
of  applying  to  one  instance  what  we  can  detect  of  others. 
Even  when  we  do  not  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to 
new  objects  and  phenomena,  our  comprehension  of  those 
already  oljserved  is  vastly  strengthened  and  deepened  by 
thus  learning  to  view  them  as  particular  cases  of  one 
more  general  property. 

A  second  process,  to  which  the  name  of  generalization 
is  equally  given,  consists  in  passing  from  a  given  fact  or 
partial  law  to  a  nmltitudo  of  \niexamined  cases,  which 
we  believe  to  Ix?  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  Instead 
of  merely  recognising  siniilarity  as  it  is  brought  before  us, 
we  predict  its  existence  before  our  senses  can  detect  it,  so 
that  geneniliziition  of  this  kind  endows  us  with  a  pro- 
phetic power  of  more  or  less  probability.  Having  ob- 
served that  many  substances  assume,  like  water  and 
nH/rcury,  the  three  states  of  Holid,  liquid,  and  gas,  and 
h a vin{^  assured  ourselves  l)y  frequent  trial  that  the  greater 
the  means  we  poj-sess  of  heating  or  cooling,  the  more  sub- 
stances \vc  can  vapinwize  and  freeze,  we  piuss  confidently 

<*  WlirwcirH  *  Phil(>H4)])liy  of  the  luductive  Sciences/  and  edit.  vol.  ii. 
))    171.  (jiiotiiif^  the  *Oi>ub  Majufl,*  p.  473. 
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in  advance  of  fact,  and  assume  that  all  substances  are 
capable  of  these  three  forms.  Such  a  generalization  was 
accepted  by  men  of  the  high  intellect  of  Lavoisier*  and 
Laplace^  before  many  of  the  corroborative  facts  now  in  our 
possession  were  known.  The  reduction  of  a  single  comet 
beneath  the  sway  of  gravity  was  at  once  considered  suffi- 
cient indication  that  all  comets  must  obey  the  same  power. 
Few  persons  doubted  that  the  same  great  law  extended 
over  the  whole  heavens ;  certainly  the  fact  that  a  few 
stars  out  of  many  millions  make  manifest  the  action  of 
gravity,  is  now  held  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  establish 
the  general  extension  of  the  laws  of  Newton  over  the 
sphere  of  the  visible  universe. 


Value  of  Generalization. 

It  might  seem  that  if  we  know  particular  facts,  there 
can  be  little  use  in  connecting  them  together  by  a  general 
law.  The  particulars  must  be  more  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion than  an  abstract  general  statement.  If  we  know,  for 
instance,  the  properties  of  an  ellipse,  a  circle,  a  parabola, 
and  hyperbola,  what  is  the  use  of  learning  all  these  pro- 
perties over  again  in  the  general  theory  of  curves  of  the 
second  degree  ?  If  we  understand  the  phenomena  of  sound 
and  light  and  water-waves  separately,  what  is  the  need  of 
erecting  a  general  theory  of  waves,  which,  after  all,  is  in- 
applicable to  practice  until  resolved  into  particular  cases 
again  ?  But,  in  reality,  we  never  do  obtain  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  particulars  until  we  regard  them  as  cases  of 
the  general.  Not  only  is  there  a  singular  delight  in  dis- 
covering the  many  in  the  one,  and  the  one  in  the  many, 
but  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  light  and  knowledge. 

®  'Chemistry,'  translated  by  Kerr,  3rd  edit.  pp.  63,  77. 
^  *  System  of  the  World,*  ditto  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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Properties  which  are  unapparcnt  in  the  hyperbola  may 
readily  be  discovered  in  the  ellipse.  Most  of  the  complex 
relations  which  the  old  geometers  discovered  in  the  circle 
will  be  reproduced  mutatis  mutandis  in  the  other  conic 
sections.  The  undulatory  theory  of  light  might  have  been 
lui known  at  the  present  day,  had  not  the  theory  of  sound 
supplied  hints  by  analogy.  The  study  of  light  has  made 
knowMi  many  phenomena  of  interference  and  polarization, 
the  existence  of  which  had  haixUy  been  suspected  in  the 
case  of  sound,  but  which  may  now  be  sought  out,  and  per- 
ha{)s  found  to  possess  unexpected  interest  and  importance. 
The  careful  study  of  water-waves  shows  how  waves  may 
alter  in  form  and  velocity  with  varying  depth  of  water. 
Analogous  changes  may  sometimes  be  detected  in  uoimd 
waves.     Thus  there  is  a  mutual  interchange  of  aid. 

*  Every  study  of  a  generalization  or  extension,'  as  Do 
Morgjin  has  well  said»^,  'gives  additional  power  over  the  par- 
ticular form  by  which  the  generalization  is  suggested.  No- 
l)u<ly  who  has  ever  returned  to  quadnitic  equations  after  the 
study  of  equations  of  all  degrees,  or  who  has  done  the  like, 
will  deny  my  a.ssertion  that  ov  /SXcVei  fiXiirwv  may  lx»  pre- 
dicated of  anvone  who  studies  a  bnmch  or  a  case,  without 
aft«Twards  making  it  part  of  a  hirger  whole.  Accordingly 
it  is  always  worth  while  to  generalize,  were  it  only  to  give 
puwrr  over  tlu?  particular.  This  principle,  of  <laily  fami- 
li:iritv  to  the  mathematician,  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
lojririan.' 


Ctnnparatiiu'  Grncraliti/  of  Physiral  Pmprrfus, 

Murh  of  the  value  of  science  depends  upon  the  know- 
It  ilj^f  which  we  gnidually  acquire  of  the  different  degrees 
<  »t'  gtni'Rility  of  properties  and  phenomena  of  various  kinds. 

«  *  Sylkbai  of  a  prapc  "  34- 
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The  very  use  of  science  consists  in  enabling  us  to  act  with 
confidence,  because  we  can  foresee  the  result.  Now  this 
foresight  must  rest  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  powers 
which  will  come  into  play.  That  knowledge,  indeed,  cjan 
never  be  certain,  because  it  rests  upon  imperfect  induc- 
tion, and  the  most  confident  beliefs  and  predictions  of  the 
physicist  may  be  falsified.  Nevertheless,  if  we  always 
estimate  the  probability  of  each  belief  according  to  the 
due  teaching  of  the  data,  and  bear  in  mind  that  probability 
when  forming  our  anticipations,  we  shall  ensure  the  mini- 
mum of  disappointment.  Even  when  he  cannot  exactly 
apply  the  theory  of  probabilities,  the  physicist  may  acquire 
the  habit  of  making  judgments  in  general  agreement  with 
its  principles  and  results. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  nature,  that  the  physicist 
soon  learns  to  distinguish  those  properties  which  have 
wide  and  uniform  extension,  from  those  which  vary 
between  case  and  case.  Not  only  are  certain  laws  dis- 
tinctly laid  down,  with  their  extension  carefully  defined, 
but  a  scientific  training  gives  a  kind  of  tact  in  judging 
how  far  other  laws  are  likely  to  apply  under  any  parti- 
cular circumstances.  We  learn  by  degrees  that  crystals 
exhibit  phenomena  depending  upon  the  directions  of  the 
axes  of  elasticity,  which  we  must  not  expect  in  uniform 
solids.  Liquids,  compared  even  with  non-crystalline 
solids,  exliibit  laws  of  far  less  complexity  and  variety ; 
and  gases  assume,  in  many  respects,  an  aspect  of  nearly 
complete  imiformity.  To  trace  out  the  branches  of  science 
in  which  varying  degrees  of  generality  prevail,  would  be 
found  to  be  an  inquiry  of  great  interest  and  importance  ; 
but  want  of  space,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  would 
forbid  me  to  attempt  it,  except  in  a  very  slight  manner. 

Gases,  so  far  as  they  are  really  gaseous,  not  only  have  ex- 
actly the  same  properties  in  all  directions  of  space,  but  one 
gas  exactly  resembles  otViei  ga^ses  in  a  great  many  qualities. 
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All  gases  expand  by  heat,  according  to  the  one  same  law, 
and  by  nearly  the  same  amount ;  the  specific  heate  of 
equivalent  weights  are  equal,  and  the  densities,  though 
not  the  same,  are  exactly  proportional  to  the  atomic 
weights.  All  such  gases  obey  the  general  law,  that  the 
volume  multiplied  by  the  pressure,  and  divided  by  the 
absolute  temperature,  is  constant  or  nearly  so-  The  laws 
of  difiusion  and  transpiration  are  the  same  in  all  cases, 
and,  generally  speaking,  all  physical  laws,  as  distinguished 
from  chemical  laws,  which  apply  to  one  gas  apply  equally 
to  all  other  gasea  Even  when  gases  differ  in  chemical  or 
physical  properties,  the  differences  are  minor  in  degree 
or  niunber.  Thus  the  differences  of  viscosity  are  far  less 
marked  than  in  the  liquid  and  solid  states.  Nearly  all 
gases,  again,  are  colourless,  the  exceptions  being  chlorine, 
the  vapours  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  some  other  sub- 
stances. 

Only  in  one  single  point,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  do  gases 
present  distinguishing  marks  unknown,  or  nearly  so,  in 
the  solid  and  liquid  states.  I  mean  as  regards  the 
light  given  off  when  incandescent.  Each  gas,  when  suf- 
ficiently heated,  yields  its  own  peculiar  series  of  rays, 
arising  from  the  free  vibrations  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  molecules  when  pursuing  separate  paths.  Hence 
tlie  possibility  of  distinguishing  gases  by  the  spectro- 
wojie.  But  the  molecules  of  solids  and  liquids  appear 
to  be  continually  in  conflict  with  each  other,  so  that 
only  a  confused  noise  of  atoms  is  produced,  instead  of  a 
definite  series  of  luminous  chords.  At  the  same  tenipeni- 
ture,  accordingly,  all  solids  and  liquids  give  off  nearly 
the  Kime  rays  when  strongly  heated,  and  we  have  in 
this  case  a  single  exoeption  to  the  general  rule  of  the 
greater  generality  of «  mnb. 

Liquids  an  ip  liiate  in  diaracter 

between  gaM  Uia  c£ 
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different  elasticity  in  different  directions,  and  thus  de- 
nuded of  the  rich  geometrical  complexity  of  solids^  they 
retain  the  variety  of  density,  colour,  degrees  of  trans- 
parency, great  diversity  in  surface  tension,  viscosity,  co- 
ejfiicients  of  expansion,  compressibility,  and  many  other 
properties  which  we  observe  in  solids,  but  not  for  the 
most  part  in  gases.  Though  our  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  liquids  is  thus  much  wanting  in 
generality  at  present,  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  by 
degrees  laws  connecting  and  explaining  the  varieties 
of  character  may  be  traced  out.  Liquids  ought  to  be 
compared  together,  not  at  uniform  temperatiures,  but  at 
points  of  temperature  similarly  related  to  the  points  of 
fusion  and  ebullition. 

Solids  are  in  every  way  contrasted  to  gases.  Each  solid 
substance  has  its  own  peculiar  density,  hardness,  com- 
pressibility, degree  of  transparency,  tenacity,  elasticity, 
power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity,  magnetic  pro- 
perties, capability  of  producing  frictional  electricity,  and 
so  forth.  Even  different  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of 
substance  will  be  widely  cQfferent,  according  to  the  acci- 
dental treatment  it  has  received.  And  not  only  has 
each  substance  its  own  specific  properties,  but,  when 
crystallized,  its  own  properties  peculiar  to  each  direc- 
tion, regard  being  had  to  the  axes  of  crystallization. 
The  velocity  of  radiation,  the  rate  of  conduction  of  heat, 
the  coefficients  of  expansibility  and  compressibility,  the 
thermo-electric  properties,  all  vary  in  different  crystallo- 
graphic  directions. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  many  apparent  differences 
among  liquids,  and  even  among  solids,  will  be  resolved 
and  explained,  when  we  learn  to  regard  them  under  ex- 
actly corresponding  circumstances.  The  extreme  gene- 
rality of  the  properties  of  gases  is  really  only  true  at  an 
infinitely  high  temperature,  when  they  are  all  equally 
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reinoto  from  their  condensing  points.  Now,  it  is  found 
that  if  we  compare  liquids — for  instance,  different  kinds 
of  alcohols — not  at  cfjual  temperatures,  but  at  points 
i?c[ually  distant  from  their  respective  lx)iling-point8,  the 
laws  and  coeflicients  of  expansion  are  nearly  equal.  Tlie 
vapour-tensions  of  liquids  also  are  much  more  nearly 
equal,  when  thus  compared  at  corresponding  points, 
and  the  boiling-points  themselves  appear  to  be  simply 
related  to  the  chemical  composition  in  many  cases.  No 
doubt  the  progress  of  investigation  will  often  enable  us 
to  discover  generality,  where  we  at  present  only  see 
variety  and  puzzling  complexity. 

In  some  cases  substances  exhibit  the  same  physical  pro- 
]»erties  in  the  liquid  as  in  the  solid  state.  Lead  has  a 
high  refractive  power,  whether  in  solution,  or  in  solid  salts, 
crystidlized,  or  vitreous.  The  magnetic  power  of  iron  is 
con«j>icuous,  whatever  be  its  chemical  condition ;  indeed, 
the  magnetic  properties  of  substances,  though  varying 
with  temperature,  seem  not  to  be  greatly  affected  by 
physical  changes.  Colour,  absorptive  power  for  heat  or 
light  niys,  and  a  few  other  properties  are  also  often  the 
same  Inith  in  liquids  and  gitses.  Lxline  and  bromine 
poj:.ses8  a  deep  colour  whenever  they  are  chemically  un- 
ci unbilled.  Nevertheless,  we  can  seldom  argue  Siifely 
from  the  properties  of  a  substance  in  one  condition  to  that 
in  another  condition.  Ice  is  an  insulator,  water  a  con- 
ductor of  electricitv,  and  the  same  contrast  exists  in  most 
othrr  t^ubstiinces.  The  conducting  power  of  a  liquid  for 
eltM-tricity  increases  with  the  tem|>erature,  while  that  of  a 
snlid  dt-erea.ses.  Ity  degrees  we  may  learn  to  <listinguLsh 
Ix'tween  those  properties  of  matter  which  depend  upon 
the  intimate  construction  of  the  chemical  molecule,  and 
tlmsc  whii'h  di'j«eiid  upon  the  contact,  conflict,  mutual 
attr;iiti«»n,  or  other  relati«»ns  of  distinct  molecules.  The 
pn»|Hrtii\s  of  a  substance  with  respect  to  light  seem  gene- 
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rally  to  depend  upon  the  molecule ;  thus,  the  power  of 
certain  substances  to  cause  the  plane  of  polarizatioii  of  a 
ray  of  light  to  rotate,  is  exactly  the  same  whatever  be  ita 
degree  of  density,  or  the  diluteness  of  the  solution  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  physical 
properties  of  substances  and  their  quantitative  laws,  pre- 
sent a  problem  of  infinite  complexity,  and  centuries  must 
elapse  before  any  moderately  complete  generalizations  on 
the  subject  become  possible. 


Uniform  Properties  of  all  Matter. 

Some  laws  are  held  to  be  true  of  all  matter  in  the 
universe  absolutely,  without  exception,  no  instance  to  the 
contrary  having  ever  been  noticed.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  laws  of  motion,  as  laid  down  by  Galileo  and  Newton. 
It  is  also  conspicuously  true  of  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation.  The  rise  of  modem  physical  science  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  time  when 
Galileo  showed,  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelians,  that 
matter  is  equally  affected  by  gravity,  irrespective  of  its 
form,  magnitude,  or  texture.  All  objects  fall  with  equal 
rapidity,  when  disturbing  causes,  such  as  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  are  removed  or  allowed  for.  That  which  was 
rudely  demonstrated  by  Galileo  from  the  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa,  was  proved  by  Newton  to  a  high  degree  of  approxi- 
mation, in  an  experiment  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  (vol.  ii.  p.  55). 

Newton  formed  two  pendulums  of  as  nearly  as  possible 
similar  outward  shape,  by  taking  two  equal  round  wooden 
boxes,  and  suspending  them  by  equal  threads,  eleven 
feet  long.  The  motion  of  each  penduliun  was  therefore 
equally  subject  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  He  filled  one 
box  with  wood,  and  in  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the 
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other  placed  an  equal  weight  of  gold.  Tlie  pendulums 
were  then  equal  in  weight  and  in  size ;  and,  on  setting 
them  simultaneously  in  motion,  Newton  found  that  they 
vibrated  for  a  great  length  of  time  with  exactly  equal 
vibrations.  He  tried  the  same  experiment  with  silver, 
lead,  glass,  sand,  common  salt,  water,  and  wheat,  instead 
of  gold,  and  ascertained  tliat  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  his 
pendulum  was  exactly  the  same  whatever  was  the  kind 
of  matter  inside  them  •».  He  considered  that  a  difference 
of  a  thousandth  part  would  have  been  apparent  The 
reader  must  obser\'e  that  the  pendulimis  were  made  of 
efjual  weight  only  in  order  that  they  might  suffer  equal 
retardation  from  the  air.  The  meaning  of  the  experiment 
is  that  all  the  substances  manifest  exactly  equal  accelera- 
tion fn)m  the  force  of  gravity,  and  that  therefore  the 
inertia  or  resistance  of  matter  to  force,  which  is  the  only 
inde{>endent  measure  of  mass  in  our  possession,  is  always 
proportional  to  gravity. 

These  experiments  of  Newton  were  considered  conclu- 
sive up  to  very  recent  times,  when  certain  discordances 
between  the  theory  and  observations  of  the  movements 
of  j»lanutH  led  Nicolai,  in  1826,  to  suggest  tliat  the  equal 
gnivilation  of  different  kinds  of  matter  might  not  be 
absolutely  exact.  It  is  perfectly  philosophiail  and  desir- 
able thus  to  call  in  question,  from  time  to  time,  some  of 
liir  best  accepted  laws.  C)n  this  occasion  Bessel  carefully 
repeated  the  experiments  of  Newton  with  {K'ndulums 
r«»iii[M)srd  of  ivory,  glass,  marble,  quartz,  meteoric  stones, 
&t\,  but  WcLs  luiable  to  detect  the  least  difference.  This 
o  inclusion  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ultimate  agreement  of 
all  the  c*alculations  of  physical  astronomy  bated  upon  it 
Tiius,  whether  the  mass  of  Jupiter  h<  '  fiom  ihe 

niotioii  of  its  own  satellitea^  from  i 
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planets,  Vesta,  Juno,  &c.,  or  from  the  perturbation  of 
Encke's  Comet,  the  results  are  closely  axxjordant,  showing 
that  precisely  the  same  law  of  gravity  applies  to  the 
most  different  bodies  which  we  can  observe.  The  gravity 
or  weight  of  a  body,  again,  appears  to  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  its  other  physical  conditions,  being  totally 
unaffected  by  any  alteration  in  the  temperature,  density, 
electric  or  magnetic  condition,  or  other  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  substance. 

One  ahnost  paradoxical  result  of  the  law  of  equal 
gravitation  is  the  theorem  of  Torricelli,  to  the  effect  that 
all  liquids  of  whatever  density  fall  or  flow  with  equal 
rapidity.  If  there  be  two  equal  cisterns  respectively  filled 
with  mercury  and  water,  the  merciuy,  though  thirteen 
times  as  heavy,  would  flow  from  an  aperture  neither  more 
rapidly  nor  more  slowly  than  the  water,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  ether,  alcohol,  or  any  other  liquids, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the 
differing  viscosities  of  the  liquids. 

In  its  exact  equality  and  its  perfect  independence  of 
every  circumstance,  except  mass  and  distance,  the  force  of 
gravity  stands  apart  from  all  the  other  forces  and  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  any 
relation  with  them  except  through  the  general  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Magnetic  attraction,  as . 
remarked  by  Newton,  follows  a  wholly  different  law  as 
depending  upon  the  chemical  quality  and  molecular  struc- 
ture of  each  particular  substance. 

We  must  remember  that  in  saying  '  all  matter  gravi- 
tates,' we  exclude  from  the  term  matter  the  basis  of  light- 
undulations,  which  is  almost  infinitely  more  extensive 
in  amount,  and  obeys  in  many  other  respects  the  laws  of 
mechanics.  This  adamantine  basis  of  undulations  appears, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  be  perfectly  uniform  in  its 
properties  when  existing  in  space  unoccupied  by  matter. 


Light  ami  heat  are  conveyed  by  it  with  equal  velocity  id 
all  directions,  and  in  oil  parts  of  space  so  far  as  observa- 
tion informs  us.  Hut  tiie  presence  of  gravitating  matter 
modifies  the  density  and  mechanical  properties  of  the 
so-called  ether  in  a  way  whicli  is  yet  quite  unexplained. 

Leaving  gravity,  it  is  aoniewhat  difficult  to  discover 
other  laws  which  are  equally  true  of  all  matter.  Eoer- 
hoavc  was  (!onHidered  Ui  have  established  tliat  nil  bodies 
expand  by  heat,  but  not  only  is  the  expansion  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  siilwtances,  but  we  now  know  pofiitive 
tixceptioDS.  Many  liquids  aiid  a  few  solids  contract  by 
heat  at  certain  temperatures.  Tliere  are  indeed  other 
relations'  of  heat  to  matter  which  seem  to  be  miivcrsal 
and  uniform  ;  thus  all  eubstajices  begin  to  give  off  rays  of 
heat  or  light  at  the  tanie  temperature,  according  to  the 
law  of  Draper ;  and  gascB  will  not  be  an  exception  if 
sufficiently  condensed,  aa  in  the  experiments  of  Frank- 
land.  Grove  considers  it  to  be  universally  true  that  all 
bcHlies  in  combining  produce  heat ;  all  solids,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  sulphur  and  selenium,  ni  becoming 
liquid,  and  all  liquids  in  becoming  gases,  absorb  a  certain 
quimtity  of  heat ;  but  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed 
vary  with  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  matter.  On  the 
uther  hand.  Camot's  Thermodynamic  I^aw  is  held  to  be 
exactly  true  of  all  matter  without  distinction  ;  it  ei- 
|ire>«es  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  mechanical  energy 
which  might  be  tJieoretically  olttained  fnym  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  energj*  dciiends  only  upon  the  tempera- 
t\in:'«  between  which  a  sabstoncc  is  made  to  change,  so 
tlmt  whetlicr  an  engine  l>e  worked  by  water,  4iir,  ak-oho), 
uuunonia.  or  any  other  substanco,  the  result  would  theo- 
retically lie  the  taunv,  if  tht)  builer  uud  coulenaer  were 
employed  at  similar  tt-mpenittirak. 
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Variable  Properties  of  Matter. 

I  have  enumerated  some  of  the  ffew  properties  of  matter, 
which  are  manifested  in  exactly  the  same  manner  bj  aD 
substances,  whatever  be  their  differences  of  cbemical  or 
physical  constitution.     But  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
qualities  vary  in   degree ;    subsjbances  are   more    or  less 
dense,  more  or  less  transparent,  more  or  less  compressible, 
more  or  less  magnetic,  and  so  on.     One  very  common 
result  of  the  progress  of  science  is  to  show  that  qualities 
supposed  to  be  entirely  absent  from  many  substances  are 
present  only  in  so  low  a  degree   of  intensity  'that  the 
means  of  detection  were  insuflScient.     Newton  believed 
that  most  bodies  were  not  affected  by  the  magnet  at  all ; 
Faraday  and   Tyndall   have   rendered  it  very   doubtful 
whether  any  substance  whatever  is  wholly  non-magnetic, 
including  under  that  term  diamagnetic  properties.     We 
are  rapidly  learning  to   believe  that  there  are  no  sub- 
stances absolutely  opaque,  or  non-conducting,  non-electric, 
non- elastic,  non-viscous,  non-compressible,   insoluble,  in- 
fusible, or  non-volatile.     All  tends  to  become  a  matter  of 
degree,  or  sometimes  of  direction.     There  may  be  some 
substances  oppositely  affected  to  others,  as  ferro-magnetic 
substances  are  oppositely  affected  to  diamagnetics,  or  as 
substances  which  contract  by  heat  are  opposed  to  those 
which  expand;   but  the  tendency  is  certainly  for  every 
affection  of  one  kind  of  matter  to  be  represented  by  some- 
thing similar  in  other  kinds.      On  this  account  one  of 
Newton's  rules  of  philosophizing  seems  quite  to  lose  all 
validity ;  he  said,  '  Those  qualities  of  bodies  which  are 
not  capable  of  being  heightened  and  remitted,  and  which 
are  fomid  in  all  bodies  on  which  experiment  can  be  made, 
must  be  considered  as  universal  qualities  of  all  bodies.' 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  contrary  is  more  probable,  namely, 
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that  qualities  variable  in  degree  will  be  found  in  every 
substance  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

It  is  highly  remarkable  that  Newton,  whose  method  of 
investigation  was  logically  perfect,  seemed  incapable  of 
generalizing  and  describing  his  own  procedure.  His 
celebrated  '  Eules  of  reasoning  in  Philosophy,'  described 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  book  of  the  *  Principia>' 
are  of  very  questionable  truth,  and  still  more  questionable 
value. 


Extreme  Instances  of  Properties. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  substances  usually  diflTer 
only  in  degree  as  regards  their  physical  properties,  great 
interest  may  attach  to  particular  substances  which  mani- 
fest a  property  in  a  conspicuous  and  intense  manner. 
Every  branch  of  physical  science  has  usually  been  de- 
veloped from  the  attention  forcibly  drawn  to  some  sin- 
gular substance.  Just  as  the  loadstone  disclosed  mag- 
netism and  amber  frictional  electricity,  so  did  Iceland 
Hj)iir  point  out  the  existence  of  double  refraction,  and 
sulphate  of  quinine  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence. 
When  (me  such  startling  instance  has  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world,  numerous  less  remarkable  cases  of 
the  phenomenon  will  soon  be  detected,  and  it  will  pro- 
l«il)ly  prove  that  the  property  in  question  is  actually 
universal  to  all  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  extreme  in- 
stanc-es  retain  their  interest,  partly  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  i)artly  beoiuse  they  furnish  the  most  convenient 
substances  for  experiment. 

FninciH  Bacon  was  fullv  aware  of  the  Talne  of  sobh 
exanipleH,  which  he  called  Ostensive  Inikmoi 
giviiiijr^  Free  or  Predominant  Instanoes.    ' 
lit*  s^iys,  '  wliich  show   the    natoTO 
naked,  in  an  exalted  conditioiv  or 

n  a 
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of  power ;  freed  from  impediments,  or  at  least  by  ita 
strength  predominating  over  and  suppressing  them  L*  He 
mentions  quicksilver  as  an  ostensive  instance  of  iiveight  or 
density,  thinking  it  not  much  less  dense  than  gold,  and 
more  remarkable  than  gold  as  joining  density  to  liquidity. 
The  magnet  is  mentioned  as  an  ostenmve  instance  of 
attraction*^.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  distiDguisIi 
clearly  between  these  ostensive  instances  and  those  which 
he  calls  Instantiae  Monodicaey  or  Irregvlares^  or  Hetero- 
clitaey  under  which  he  places  whatever  is  extravagant  in 
its  properties  or  magnitude,  or  exhibits  least  similarity 
to  other  things,  such  as  the  sun  and  moon  among  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  elephant  among  animals,  the  letter 
s  among  letters,  or  the  magnet  among  stones  ^. 

In  optical  science  great  use  has  been  made  of  the  high 
dispersive  power  of  the  transparent  compounds  of  lead, 
that  is,  the  power  of  giving  a  long  spectrum  (vol.  L  p.  32). 
Dolland  having  noticed  the  peculiar  dispersive  power  of 
lenses  made  of  flint-glass  employed  them  to  produce  an 
achromatic  arrangement.  The  element  strontium  presents 
a  contrast  to  lead  in  this  respect,  being  characterized  by  a 
remarkably  low  dispersive  power;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  property  has  yet  been  turned  to  account. 

Compounds  of  lead  have  both  a  high  dispersive  and 
a  high  refractive  index,  and  in  the  latter  respect  they 
proved  very  useful  to  Faraday.  Having  spent  much 
labour  in  preparing  various  kinds  of  optical  glass,  Fara- 
day happened  to  form  a  compound  of  lead,  silica,  and 
boracic  acid,  now  known  as  heavy  glasSy  which  poBsrased 
an  intensely  high  refracting  power.  Many  yeaza  affco^ 
wards  in  attempting  to  discover  the  action  of 
upon  light  he  failed  to  detect  any  effect,  M* 

>  '  Novum  Organum,'  bk.  II.  Aphorism  %4 
k  Ibid.  Aphorism  25. 
1  Ibid.  Aphorism  28. 
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already  meotioned  (vol.  ii.  p.  235).  until  lie  happened  to 
test  a  piece  of  tlie  heavy  gLue.  The  peculiar  refractive 
power  of  this  medium  caused  the  iimguetic  strain  to  be 
api>arent,  and  the  rotation  of  tlie  place  of  polarization  was 
discovered. 

In  almost  every  other  part  of  physical  science  there  is 
some  Bubstatice  of  piwern  pre-emiueiit  for  the  special  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  put.     Rock-salt  is  invaluable  for  its 
extreme  diathennancy  or  transparency  to  the  least  re- 
frangible rays  of  the  spectrum.     Quartz  is  equally  valu- 
able for  its  transparency,  as  regards  the  ultra-violet  or 
most  refrangible  rays.    Diamond  is  the  most  highly  refrac- 
ting substance  which  is  at  the  same  time  transparent ; 
were  it  more  abundant  and  easily  worked  it  would  be 
of  great  optical   importance.      Cinnabar  ut  distinguished 
_  by  posBeasing  a  power  of  rotaling  the  plane  of  polarization 
Mllf  liglit,  from  1 5  to  1 7  times  that  of  quartz.     In  electric 
^fexperimeiits  copper  is  employed  for  its  high  conducting 
powers  and  exceedingly  low  magnetic  projM?rtie8 ;    iron 
is  of  course  essential   for  its  enormous  and  almost  ano- 
malous magnetic  powers ;  while  bismuth  holds  a  like  pUtcu 
as  regards  its  diamagnctic  powers,  and  wax  of  much  im- 
portance in  Tyndall's  decisive  researches  upon  the  polar 
^Ohanicter  of  the  diamagnetlc  force  "*.    In  regard  to  mague- 
^■l^ystallio  action  the  mineral  cyanite    is  higlily    remark- 
r^iWe,  being  bo  powerfully  ailecte<l  by  the  earth's  magnetism, 
tliat  when  delicately  Buspeude<l,  it  will  assume  a  constant 
|K»iUon  with  regard  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  may 
almtwt  be  used  like  the  ixim|iaM  necdlo.     Sodium  is  dis- 
tJngtuHhud  by  its  unique  light-giving  powers,  which  are 
3  tliat  pr.|i!ihlv  i.\w  half  of  the  whole  uamber  of 
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respect  by  the  most  marked  qualities.       Of  all   known 
substances  water  has  the  highest  specific  heat,  being  thus 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  waxming^  and  oooling, 
to  which  it  is  often  put.     It  rises  by  capillaiy  attraction 
to  a  height  more  than  twice  that  of  any  other  liquid.    In 
the  state  of  ice  it  is  nearly  twice  as  dilatable  by  heat  as 
any  other  known  solid  substance^.     In  proportion  to  its 
density  it  has  a  far  higher  surface  tension  than  any  other 
substance,  being  in  fact  surpassed  in  absolute  tension  only 
by  mercury,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  extend  con- 
siderably the  list  of  its  remarkable  and  useful  properties. 
Under  extreme  instanccB  we  may  include  cases  of  re- 
markably low  powers  or  qualities,  equally  with  those  of 
the  opposite  extreme.     Such  cases  seem  to  correspond  to 
what  Bacon  calls  Clandestine  histances^  which  exhibit  a 
given  nature  in  the  least  intensity,  and  as  it  were  in  a 
rudimentary  state  °.     They  may  often  be  important,  he 
thinks,  as  allowing  the  detection  of  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
perty by  difference.     I  may  add  that  in  some  cases  they 
may  be  of  use  in  experiments.     Thus  hydrogen  is  at  once 
the  least  dense  of  all  known  substances,  and  has  the  least 
atomic  weight.     Liquefied  nitrous  oxide  has  the   lowest 
refractive  index  of  all  known  fluids  p.     The  compounds  of 
strontium  have  the  lowest  dispersive  powers  on  light   It 
will  be  obvious  that  a  property  of  very  low  degree  may 
prove  as  ciuious  and  valuable  a  phenomenon  as  a  property 
of  very  high  degree. 

TJie  Detection  of  Continuity. 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  phenomena  which 
are  in  reality  of  a  closely  similar  or  even  identical  nature, 

n  '  Philosopbical  Magazine/  4th  Series,  January  1870,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  2. 

**  'Novum  Organuni/  bk.  11.  Aphorism  2^y 

P  Faraday's  *  Experimental  Researches  in   Chemistry   and  Fhysici^' 
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may  present  to  the  senses  very  different  appearances. 
Without  a  careful  analysis  of  the  changes  which  take 
place,  we  may  often  bo  in  danger  of  widely  separating 
facts  and  processes,  which  are  actually  instances  of  the 
same  law.  Extreme  difference  of  degree  or  magnitude 
is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  error.  It  is  truly  difficult 
at  the  first  moment  to  recognise  any  similarity  between 
the  gradual  rusting  of  a  piece  of  iron,  and  the  rapid 
combustion  of  a  heap  of  straw.  Yet  Lavoisier's  chemical 
theory  was  founded  upon  the  close  similarity  of  the  oxy- 
dizing  process  in  one  case  and  the  other.  We  have  only 
indeed  to  divide  the  iron  into  excessively  small  particles 
to  discover  that  it  is  really  the  more  combustible  of  the 
two,  so  that  it  actually  takes  fire  spontaneously  and  bums 
like  tinder.  It  is  the  excessive  slowness  of  the  process  in 
the  case  of  a  massive  piece  of  iron  which  disguises  its  real 
character. 

If  Xenophon  reports  truly,  Socrates  was  seriously  mis- 
led by  not  making  sufficient  allowance  for  extreme  differ- 
ences of  degree  and  quantity.  He  rejected  the  acute 
opinion  of  Anaxagoras  that  the  sun  is  a  fire,  on  the  ground 
that  we  can  look  at  a  fire,  but  not  at  the  sun,  and  that 
plantft  grow  by  sunshine  while  they  are  killed  by  fire. 
He  also  {)ointed  out  that  a  stone  heated  in  a  fire  is  not 
huninouSy  and  soon  cools,  whereas  the  sun  ever  remains 
ecjually  luminouH  and  hot**.  All  such  mistakes  evidently 
arise  from  not  perceiving  that  difference  of  quantity  may 
Ix;  so  extreme  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  difference 
of  quality.  It  is  the  least  creditable  thing  we  know  of 
S4>crate8,  that  when  pointing  out  these  supposed  mistakes 
of  earlier  philosophers,  he  advised  his  followers  not  to 
study  astronomy. 

MasiM  of  mattv  of  ywy  different  size  may  always  l)e 

1  '  Utmotf^  r  WlMwdl,  *  History  of  Inductivo 
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expected  to  exhibit  great  apparent  diflferenoes  of  conduct, 
arising  simply  from  the  very  various  intensity  of  the  fonscs 
brought  into  play.  Many  persons  have  thought  it  reqtii- 
site  to  imagine  occult  forces  producing*  the  suspeDsion  of 
the  clouds,  and  there  have  even  been  absurd  theories 
representing  cloud  particles  as  minute  ^wBter-balloons 
buoyed  up  by  the  warm  air  within  them.  But  we  have 
only  to  take  proper  account  of  the  enormous  comparative 
resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to  the  fall  of  minute 
particles,  to  see  that  all  cloud  particles  are  probably  con- 
stantly falling  through  the  air,  but  so  slowly  that  there 
is  no  apparent  effect.  Mineral  matter  again  is  always 
regarded  as  inert  and  incapable  of  spontaneous  movemeut 
We  are  struck  by  astonishment  on  observing  in  a  power- 
ful microscope,  that  every  kind  of  solid  matter  suspended 
in  extremely  minute  particles  in  pure  water,  acquires  an 
oscillatory  movement,  often  so  marked  as  to  resemble 
dancing  or  skipping.  I  conceive  that  this  movement  \& 
entirely  due  to  the  vast  comparative  intensity  of  chemical 
actions  when  exerted  upon  minute  particles,  the  effect 
being  5000  or  10,000  greater  in  proportion  to  the  mass 
than  in  fragments  of  an  inch  diameter  (vol.  ii  p.  9) . 

Much  that  was  formerly  obscure  in  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity, arose  from  the  extreme  diflferences  of  intensity 
and  quantity  in  which  this  form  of  energy  manifests 
itself.  Between  the  instantaneous  and  brilliant  discharge 
of  a  thunder-cloud  and  the  gentle  continuous  current  pro- 
duced by  two  pieces  of  metal  and  some  dilute  acid,  there 
was  no  apparent  analogy  whatever.  It  was  therefore  a 
work  of  great  importance  when  Faraday  demonstrated 
the  identity  of  the  forces  in  action,  showing  that  common 
frictional  electricity  would  decompose  water  like  that  from 
the  voltaic  battery.  The  relation  of  the  phenomena  be- 
came plain  when  he  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  would 
require  800,000  discharges  of  his  large  Leyden  battery  to 
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decompose  one  mngle  grain  of  water.  Lightning  waa  now 
seen  to  be  electricity  uf  excessively  Iiigh  tensiuii.  but 
extremely  small  quantity,  the  difference  being  eomewlmt 
analogous  to  that  between  the  force  of  one  million  gallons 
of  water  falling  through  one  foot,  and  one  gallon  of  water 
falling  through  one  million  feet.  Faraday  estimated  that 
one  grain  of  water  acting  on  four  grains  of  zinc,  would 
yield  electricity  enough  for  a  great  thunderstorm. 

It  was  long  believed  that  electrical  conductors  and  in- 
sulators belonged  to  two  opposed  classes  of  substances. 
B«-tween  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  the  cur- 
rent passes  through  pure  copper  wire,  and  the  apparently 
complete  manner  in  whicli  it  is  stopped  by  a  thin  parti- 
tion of  gutta-percha  or  gum-lac,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
resemblance.  Faraday,  again,  lalwured  successfully  to  show 
that  Uicsc  were  but  the  exti-eme  cases  uf  a  chain  of  sutj- 
•tanccB  varying  in  all  degrees  in  their  powers  of  conduc- 
lion.  Even  the  best  conductors,  such  as  pure  copper  or 
silver  offer  some  resistance  to  the  electric  current.  The 
other  metals  liave  considerably  higher  powers  of  resist- 
ance, and  we  pass  gradually  d<iwu  tlmiugli  oxides  and 
sulphides.  The  best  insulators,  on  the  other  hand,  allow 
of  an  atomic  induction  which  is  the  necessary  antecedent 
of  conduction.  Hence  Faraday  inferred  that  whether  we 
can  measure  the  effect  or  not,  all  substances  discharge 
t'lectricity  morv  or  less'.  One  couaequence  of  this  doctrine 
must  be,  that  every  discharge  of  electricity  produces  an 
induced  current.  In  the  case  of  the  common  galvanic 
current  we  can  readily  detect  the  induced  current  in  any 
parallel  wire  or  other  neighbouring  conductor,  and  can 
separate  the  opposite  currents  winch  arise  at  the  momenta 
when  the  original  cvirrenis  begin  and  end.  But  a  dis- 
charge of  high  tension  ulectricity  like  lightning,  though 
it  certainly  occupies  time  and  has  a  beginning  and  an  end. 
Espcrimental  EtcawRliM  in  Ebctnciljr,'  Bgrioa  xii.  vol.  \.  \.  v^-*^- 
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yet  lasts  so  minute  a  fraction  of  a  second,  that  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  detect  and  separate  the  two 
opposite  induced  currents,  which  are  nearly  simultaneous 
and  exactly  neutralise  each  other.  Thus  an  apparent 
failure  of  analogy  is  explained  away,  and  we  are  furnished 
with  another  instance  of  a  phenomenon  incapable  of  obser- 
vation and  yet  theoretically  known  to  exist". 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  fundamental  case 
of  the  detection  of  unsuspected  continuity  is  found  in  the 
discovery  of  Cagniaxd  de  la  Tour  and  Professor  Andrews. 
that  the  liquid  and  gaseous  conditions  of  matter  are  only 
remote  points  in  a  continuous  course  of  change.  Nothing 
is  at  first  sight  more  apparently  distinct  than  the  physical 
condition  of  water  and  aqueous  vapour.  At  the  boiling- 
point  there  is  an  entire  breach  of  continuity,  and  the  gas 
produced  is  subject  to  laws  incomparably  more  simple 
than  the  liquid  from  which  it  arose.  But  Cagniard  de  la 
Tour  showed  that  if  we  maintain  a  liquid  under  sufficient 
pressure  its  boiling  point  may  be  indefinitely  raised,  and 
yet  the  liquid  will  ultimately  assume  the  gaseous  con- 
dition with  but  a  small  increase  of  volmne.  Professor 
Andrews,  recently  following  out  a  similar  coiUBe  of  in- 
quiry, has  shown  that  liquid  carbonic  acid  may,  at  a  par- 
ticular temperature  (30°'92  C),  and  under  the  pressure  of 
74°  atmosphere,  be  at  once  in  a  state  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  liquid  and  gas.  At  higher  pressures  carbonic 
acid  may  be  made  to  pass  from  a  palpably  liquid  state  to 
a  truly  gaseous  state  without  any  abrupt  change  whatever. 
The  subject  is  one  of  some  complexity,  because  as  the 
pressure  is  greater  the  abruptness  of  the  change  from 
liquid  to  gas  gradually  decreases,  and  finally  vanishes. 
As  similar  phenomena  or  an  approximation  to  them 
have  been  observed  in  various  other  liquids,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  we  may  make  a  wide  generalization, 
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and  assert  that,  under  adequate  pressure,  every  liquid 
might  be  made  to  pass  into  a  gas  without  any  breach  of 
continuity*. 

The  liquid  state,  again,  is  considered  by  Professor 
Andrews  to  be  but  an  intermediate  step  between  the 
sohd  and  gaseous  conditions.  There  are  various  indica- 
tions that  the  process  of  melting  is  not  perfectly  abrupt ; 
and  could  the  experiments  be  made  under  adequate 
pressures,  it  is  believed  that  every  solid  could  be  made 
to  pass  by  insensible  degrees  into  the  state  of  liquid,  and 
subsequently  into  that  of  gas. 

These  discoveries  appear  to  open  the  way  to  most  im- 
portant and  fundamental  generalizations,  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  many  other  cases  phenomena  now  r^arded  as  dis- 
crete may  be  shown  to  be  different  degrees  of  the  same 
process.  The  late  Professor  Graham  was  of  opinion  that 
chemical  affinity  differed  but  in  degree  from  the  ordinary 
attraction  which  holds  different  particles  of  a  body  together. 
He  found  that  sulphuric  acid  continued  to  evolve  heat 
when  mixed  even  with  the  fiftieth  equivalent  of  water 
that  is  added  to  it,  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  distinct 
limit  to  chemical  affinity.  He  concludes — *  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  chemical  affinity  passes  in  its  lowest  degree 
into  the  attrftction  of  aggregation'". 

The  atomic  theory  is  well  established,  but  its  limits  are 
not  marked  out.  As  Mr.  Justice  Grove  suggests,  we  may 
by  selecting  sufficiently  high  multipliers  express  any  com- 
bination or  mixture  whatever  of  elements  in  terms  of  their 
ef[uivalent  weights*.  Sir  W.  Thompson  has  suggested 
that  the  power  which  vegetable  fibre,  oatmeal,  and  many 
other  subHtances  possess  of  attracting  and  condensing 
aciueous  vapour  is  probably  continuous,  or,  in  fact,  iden- 

*  *  Nature/  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

"   'Journal  of  the  (,'homioal  S«K'iety/  vol.  viii.  p.  51. 
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tical  with  capillary  attraction,  which  is  capable  of  inter- 
fering with  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  and  aiding  its 
condensation^.  There  are  many  cases  of  so-called  catalytic 
or  surface  action,  such  as  the  extraordinary  power  of  animal 
charcoal  for  attracting  organic  matter,  or  of  spongy  pla- 
tinum for  condensing  hydrogen,  which  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  exalted  cases  of  a  much  more  general  power  of 
attraction.  The  nmnber  of  substances  which  are  decom- 
posed by  light  in  a  striking  manner  is  very  limited  ;  but 
many  other  substances,  such  as  vegetable  colours,  are 
aflfected  by  long  exposure  ;  on  the  principle  of  continuity 
we  might  well  expect  to  find  that  all  kinds  of  matter  are 
more  or  less  susceptible  of  change  by  the  incidence  of  light 
rays^.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Grove  that  wherever 
an  electric  current  passes  there  is  a  tendency  to  decom- 
position, a  strain  on  the  molecules,  which  when  sufficiently 
intense  leads  to  disruption.  Even  a  metallic  conducting 
wire  may  be  regarded  as  tending  to  decomposition.  Davy 
was  probably  correct  in  describing  electricity  as  chemical 
affinity  acting  on  masses,  or  rather,  as  Grove  suggests, 
creating  a  disturbance  through  a  chain  of  particles'. 
LaplacQ.  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  all  chemical  phe- 
nomena may  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  the  Newtonian 
law  of  attraction,  applied  to  atoms  of  various  mass  and 
position ;  but  the  time  is  probably  long  distant  when  the 
progress  of  molecular  philosophy  and  of  mathematical 
methods  will  enable  such  a  generalization  to  be  verified 
or  refuted. 

The  Law  of  Contimtity. 

Under  the  title  Law  of  Continuity  we  may  place  many 
applications  of  the  general  principle  of  reasoning,  that 

y  'Philosophical  Magazine/  4tli  Series,  vol.  xlii.  p.  451. 
z  Grove,  'Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,'  3rd  edit.  p.  118. 
*  Ibid.  pp.  i66,  199,  &c 
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what  u  tnic  of  one  case  will  be  true  of  similar  cases,  and 
probabi}'  true  of  wliat  are  probably  similar.  \VTjcnever 
we  find  tliat  a  law  or  aimilarity  is  rigorously  fullilletl  up 
to  a  certain  point  in  time  or  apace,  we  expect  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  probability  that  it  will  continue  to  be  fvil- 
filletl  at  least  a  little  longer.  If  we  see  part  of  a  circle, 
■we  naturally  expect  that  the  form  of  the  line  will  be 
maintained  in  the  part  hidden  from  us.  If  a  body  has 
moved  uniformly  over  a  certain  space,  we  expect  that  it 
will  continue  to  move  uniformly.  The  ground  of  such 
inference  is  doubtless  identical  with  that  of  all  other  in- 
ductive inferencea  In  continuous  motion  every  infinitely 
small  space  passed  over  constitutes  a  separate  constituent 
fact,  and  had  we  perfect  powers  of  observation  the  smallest 
finite  motion  would  include  an  infinity  of  information,  which, 
by  the  principles  of  the  inverae  method  of  probabilitice, 
would  enable  us  to  infer  with  actual  certainty  to  the  next 
infinitely  small  portion  of  tlic  path.  But  when  we  attempt 
to  infer  from  one  finite  portion  of  a  path  to  another  finite 
part,  the  iufcrenco  will  be  only  more  or  less  probable, 
according  to  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  parts  and 
tlie  accuracy  of  the  observations ;  the  longer  our  expe- 
rience is,  the  more  probable  our  inferences  will  be  ;  the 
greater  the  length  of  time  or  space  over  which  the  in- 
ference extends,  the  less  probable. 

Tlii»  jiriuciple  of  continuity  presents  itself  in  nature 
in  a  great  variety  of  fonns  and  cases.  It  is  familiarly 
.expre*i»ed  in  the  dictiun  Xatu/a  non  agil  per  aaltum,  m 
ioUier  wordu,  no  change  in  a  naturul  phenomenon  comes 
Uni  with  perfect  suddenness  or  abruptness.  There  is  always 
toomc  notice — some  forewarning  of  evcrj-  phenomenon,  and 
fever)'  change  begina  by  insensible  degrees,  could  we  observe 
pt  with  perfect  apounu^jr.  The  cannon  bull,  indeed,  is  forced 
Hrom  the  catiiKm  ul  •  '-^"^  jraciable  portion  of  time ;  the 
■rigger  i«  pulli  '  'te  pnwder  inflamed.,  the 
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ball  expelled,  all  simultaneously  to  our  sensee.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  time  is  occupied  by  every  part  of  the 
process,  and  that  the  ball  begins  to  move  at  first  with 
indefinite  slowness.  Captain  Noble  is  able  to  measure 
by  his  chronoscope  the  progress  of  the  shot  in  a  300- 
pounder  gun,  and  finds  that  the  whole  motion  within  the 

barrel  takes  something  less  than  —  of  a  second.     It  is 

o  200 

an  invariable  principle  of  nature  that  no  finite  force  can 
produce  motion,  except  in  a  finite  space  of  time.  The 
amount  of  momentum  communicated  to  a  body  is  pro- 
portional to  the  accelerating  force  multiplied  by  the  time 
through  which  it  acts  uniformly.  Thus  a  slight  force 
produces  a  great  velocity  only  by  long  continued  action. 
In  a  powerful  shock,  like  that  of  a  railway  collision,  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer  on  a  hard  anvil,  or  the  discharge  of  a 
gun,  the  time  is  very  short,  and  therefore  the  accelerating 
forces  brought  into  play  are  exceedingly  great,  but  never 
infinite.  In  the  case  of  a  large  gun  the  powder  in  ex- 
ploding is  said  to  exert  for  a  moment  a  force  equivalent 
to  at  least  2,8oo,ocxd  horses. 

Our  belief  in  some  of  the  most  fundamental  laws  of 
nature  rests  upon  the  principles  of  continuity.  Galileo  is 
held  to  be  the  first  philosopher  who  consciously  employed 
this  principle  in  his  arguments  concerning  the  nature  of 
motion,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  can  never  by  pure  ex- 
perience assure  ourselves  of  the  truth  even  of  the  first  law 
of  motion.  A  material  paHicle^  we  are  told,  when  not 
acted  on  by  extraneous  forces  will  continue  in  the  same 
state  of  rest  or  motion.  This  may  be  true,  but  as  we  can 
find  no  body  which  is  free  from  the  action  of  extraneous 
causes,  how  are  we  to  prove  it  ?  Only  by  observing  that 
the  less  the  amount  of  those  forces  the  more  nearly  is  the 
law  found  to  be  true.  A  ball  rolled  along  rough  ground 
is  soon  stopped;  along  a  smooth  pavement  it  continues 
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longer  in  movemeot.     A  delicately  suspeiuled  pendulum 
is  nlinost  free  from  friction  HgHinst  its  supports,  but  it  is 
gradually  stopped  by  the  reeiatauce    of  the  air  ;    place 
it  in  the  vacuous  receiver  of  an  airpvmip  and  we  find 
the  motion  inmiensely  prolonged.      A  large  phinet   like 
Jupiter    experiences    almost    infinitely    less    friction,    in 
coni[jari3on  to  ite  vast  momentum,  than  we  can  produce 
experimentally,  and  we  find  through  centuries  that  there 
—is  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  law.     Expo- 
(vience,  tlieu,  infonus  U8  that  we  may  approximate  indefi- 
nitely to  a  uniform  motion  by  eufficiently  decreasing  the 
disturbing  forces.     It  is  a  pure  act  of  inference  which 
enables  us  to  travel  on  beyond  experience,  aud  assert  that, 
in  Uie  totjil  absence  of  any  extraneous  force,  motion  would 
i<e  absolutely  uniform.     The  state  of  rest,  again,  is  but  a 
singular  case  in  which  motion  is  infinitely  small  or  zero, 
)  wliich  we  may  attain,  on  the  principle  of  continuity.!^ 
Iconwdering  successively  cases  of  slower  and  slower  motion. 
There  are  many  interesting  cases  of  physical  pheno- 
,  ill  which,  by  gnuiually  passing  from  the  apptirent 
>  the  obscure,  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  the  nature  of 

■  phenomena  which  would  (jUierwise  be  a  matter  of  great 

■  doubt.  Thus  we  can  sullicieutly  prove,  in  the  mmmer  of 
Galileo,  that  a  musical  sound  consists  of  rapid  uniform 
puli«e«,  by  cautdng  strokes  to  be  made  at  inter\'als  which 
we  gradually  diminish  until  the  ecpamte  strokes  coalesce 
lOto  a  uniform  hum  or  note.     With  great  advantage  we 

iftpproach.  as   Tj'udall   says,    the    sonorous    through    the 
sly  mcclianical.     In    listening  to  a  great  organ    we 
UAnnot  fail   to  jwrceive  that  the   longct^t  pip>B,  or  their 
■tial  tones,   produce   a    tremor  and    fluttering   of  the 
lilding.     At  tiie  other  extremity  of  the  scale,  there  is 
fixed   limit   to   the  nciiteness  of  sounds   which   we 
I  hear ;  samo  individuals  cnn  beer  Hounda  too  Hhrill  for 
hcT  cars,  and  .  tig  iu  tlie  nature  o(  ^V-^ 
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atmosphere  to  prevent  the  existence  of  undulations  in- 
comparably more  rapid  tlian  any  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, we  may  infer,  by  the  principle  of  continuity,  that 
such  undulations  probably  exist. 

There  are  many  habitual  actions  which  we  perform  we 
know  not  how.  So  rapidly  are  many  acts  of  mind  ac- 
complished that  analysis  seems  impossible.  We  can  only 
investigate  them  when  in  process  of  formation,  observing 
that  the  best  formed  habit  or  instinct  is  slowly  and  con- 
tinuously acquired,  and  it  is  in  the  early  stages  that  we 
can  perceive  the  rationale  of  the  process. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  this-  principle  of  continuity 
must  be  held  of  much  weight  only  in  exact  physical 
laws,  those  which  doubtless  repose  ultimately  upon  the 
simple  laws  of  motion.  If  we  fearlessly  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  all  kinds  of  phenomena,  we  may  often  be  right  in 
our  inference,  but  also  often  wrong.  Thus,  before  the 
deV^elopment  of  spectrum  analysis,  astronomers  had  ob- 
served that  the  more  they  increased  the  powers  of  their 
telescopes  the  more  nebulae  they  could  resolve  into  dis- 
tinct stars.  This  result  had  been  so  often  found  true 
that  they  almost  irresistibly  assumed  that  all  the  nebulas 
would  be  ultimately  resolved  by  telescopes  of  sufficient 
power ;  yet  Mr.  Huggins  has  in  recent  years  proved  by 
the  spectroscope,  that  certain  nebulae  are  actually  gaseous, 
and  in  a  truly  nebulous  state.  Even  one  such  observation 
is  a  real  exception  sufficient  to  invalidate  previous  in- 
ferences as  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 

The  piinciple  of  continuity  must  have  been  continually 
employed  in  the  inquiries  of  Galileo,  Newton,  and  other 
experimental  philosophers,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
distinctly  formulated  for  the  first  time  by  Leibnitz.  He 
at  least  claims  to  have  first  spoken  *of  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity '  in  a  letter  to  Bayle,  printed  in  the  *  Nouvelles  de 
Ja  Bepublique   des  Lettres,'   an  extract  from   which   is 
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given  in  Erdmann  s  edition  of  Leibnitz'  works,  p.  104, 
under  the  title  *  Sur  un  Principe  G^ndral  utile  h.  Texpli- 
cation  des  Lois  de  la  Nature  ^'  It  has  indeed  been 
asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  latens  processus  of 
Francis  Bacon  involves  the  principle  of  continuity^,  but 
I  think  that  this  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  naiures  of 
substances  is  merely  a  vague  statement  of  the  principle 
of  causation. 

Failure  of  the  Law  of  Continuity. 

There  are  certain  requisite  cautions  which  must  be 
given  as  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  continuity. 
In  the  first  place,  where  this  principle  reaUy  holds  true, 
it  may  seem  to  fail  owing  to  our  imperfect  means  of 
observation.  Though  a  physical  law  may  never  admit  of 
perfectly  abrupt  change,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  approach 
which  it  may  make  to  abruptness.  When  we  warm  a 
piece  of  very  cold  ice,  the  absorption  of  heat,  the  tem- 
perature, an4  the  dilatation  of  the  ice  vary  according  to 
apparently  simple  laws  until  we  come  to  the  zero  of  the 
Centigrade  scale.  Everything  is  then  changed ;  an  enor- 
mous absorption  of  heat  takes  place  without  any  rise  of 
temperature,  and  the  volume  of  the  ice  decreases  as  it 
changes  into  water.  Unless  most  carefully  investigated, 
this  change  appears  perfectly  abrupt ;  but  accurate  ob- 
servation seems  to  show  that  there  is  a  certain  forewarn- 
ing ;  the  ice  does  not  turn  into  water  all  at  once,  but 
through  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree  the  change  is  gradual. 
All  the  phenomena  concerned,  if  measured  very  exactly, 
would  be  represented  not  by  angular  lines,  but  con- 
tinuous curves,  undergoing  rapid  flexures;  and  we  may 

t>  '  Life  of  Sir  W.  Hamiltoii,'  p.  439, 

<   PowclFs '  Uirtorj  of  Natnnd  Fk  .  'Vofm  Ot^umm,' 

l>k.  II.  Aphorirais  5-7. 
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probably  assert  with  safety  that  between  whatever  points 
of  temperature  we  examined  ice,  there  would  be  found 
some  indication,  doubtless  almost  infinitesimally  small, 
of  the  apparently  abrupt  change  which  was  to  occur  at  a 
higher  temperatiure.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that 
all  the  most  important  and  apparently  simple  physical 
laws,  such  as  those  of  Boyle  and  Marriotte,  Dalton  and 
Gay-Lussac,  &c.,  are  only  approximately  true,  and  the 
divergences  from  observation  are  forewarnings  of  abrupt 
changes,  which  would  otherwise  break  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  mathematical 
laws  of  any  complexity  will  probably  present  singular 
cases  or  negative  results,  which  may  present  the  appear- 
ance of  discontinuity,  as  when  the  law  of  refraction  sud- 
denly yields  us  with  perfect  abruptness  the  entirely 
different  phenomenon  of  total  internal  reflection.  In  the 
undulatory  theory  there  is  no  real  change  of  law  between 
the  phenomenon  of  refraction  and  that  of  reflection. 

Faraday  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  found  so  many 
substances  possessing  more  or  lesp  magnetic  power,  that 
he  ventured  on  a  great  generalization,  and  asserted  that 
all  bodies  shared  in  the  magnetic  property  of  iron.  His 
mistake,  as  he  afterwards  himself  discovered,  consisted  in 
overlooking  the  fact  that  though  magnetic  in  a  certain 
sense,  some  substances  might  have  negative  magnetism, 
and  be  repelled  instead  of  attracted  by  the  magnet 
Between  magnetism  and  diamagnetism  there  must  be  a 
zero  near  or  even  at  which  some  substances  may  be 
classed,  but  otherwise  magnetic  properties  appear  to  be 
universally  present  in  matter. 

Thirdly,  where  we  might  expect  to  find  a  uniform 
mathematical  law  prevailing,  the  law  may  undergo  abrupt 
change  at  singular  points,  and  actual  discontinuity  may 
arise.     We  may  sometimes  be  in  danger  of  treating  under 
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one  law  phenomena  wliich  really  belong  to  different  laws. 
It  is  generally  known,  for  instance,  that  a  spherical 
shell  of  uniform  matter  attracts  an  external  particle  of 
matter  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  But  this  law 
only  holds  true  so  long  as  the  particle  is  external  to  the 
shell.  Within  the  shell  the  law  is  wholly  different,  and 
the  aggregate  gravity  of  the  sphere  becomes  zero,  because 
the  force  in  every  direction  is  neutralized  by  an  exactly 
equal  force.  If  an  infinitely  small  particle  be  in  the 
superficies  of  a  sphere,  the  law  is  again  different,  and  the 
attractive  power  of  the  shell  is  half  what  it  would  be 
on  particles  infinitely  close  to  the  surface  of  the  shell. 
Thus  in  approaching  the  centre  of  a  shell  from  a  distance, 
the  force  of  gravity  evinces  a  double  discontinuity  in 
passing  through  the  shell  <^. 

It  may  well  admit  of  question,  too,  whether  discontinuity 
is  really  unknown  in  nature.  We  perpetually  do  meet 
with  events  which  are  real  breaks  upon  the  previous  law, 
though  the  discontinuity  may  then  be  a  sign  that  some 
wholly  independent  cause  has  come  into  operation.  If 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  tides  is  interrupted  by  an 
enormous  and  irregular  wave,  we  attribute  it  to  an  earth- 
(juake,  or  some  gigantic  natural  disturbance.  If  a  meteoric 
stone  falls  upon  a  person  and  kills  him,  it  is  clearly  a 
tliscontinuity  in  his  life,  of  which  he  could  have  had  no 
anticipation.  A  sudden  sound  may  pass  through  the 
air  neither  preceded  nor  followed  by  any  continuous 
itfi'ct.  Although,  then,  we  may  regard  the  Law  of  Con- 
tinuity as  a  principle  of  nature  holding  rigorously  true  in 
many  of  the  relations  of  natural  forces,  it  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  assign  the  limits  within  which  the 

Thoiii^uii  and  Tait,  *  Treatise  oo  N«  '    i*  PP- 
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law  is  verified.     Much  caution,  therefore,  is  desirable  in 
its  application. 

Negative  Arguments  on  the  Principle  of  Continuity. 

Upon  the  principle  of  continuity  we  may  often  found 
arguments  of  great  force  which  prove  an  hypothesis  to  be 
impossible^  because  it  would  involve  a  continual  repetitioD 
of  a  process  ad  injinitum,  or  else  a  purely  arbitrary  breach 
at  some  point.  Bonnet's  famous  theory  of  reproduction 
represented  every  living  creature  as  containing  germs 
which  were  perfect  representatives  of  the  next  generation, 
so  that  on  the  same  principle  they  necessarily  included 
germs  of  the  next  generation,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The 
theory  was  suflSciently  refuted  when  once  clearly  stated, 
as  in  the  following  poem  called  the  Universe®,  by  Henry 
Baker : 

'  Each  seed  includes  a  plant :  that  plant,  again, 
Has  other  seeds,  which  other  plants  contain : 
Those  other  plants  have  all  their  seeds,  and  those 
More  plants  again,  successively  inclose. 

'Thus,  ev'ry  single  berry  that  we  find, 
Has,  really,  in  itself  whole  forests  of  its  kind, 
Empire  and  wealth  one  acorn  may  dispense, 
By  fleets  to  sail  a  thousand  ages  hence.' 

The  general  principle  of  inference,  that  what  we  know 
of  one  case  must  be  true  of  similar  cases,  if  they  really 
are  identical  in  the  essential  conditions,  prevents  our 
asserting  anything  which  we  cannot  apply  time  after 
time  under  the  same  circumstances.  On  this  principle 
Stevinus  beautifully  demonstrated  that  weights  resting 
on  two  incUned  planes  and  balancing  each  other  must  be 
proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  planes  between  their 
apex  and  a  horizontal  plane.     He  imagined  an  uniform 

®  'Philosophical  Transactions'  (1740),  vol.  xli.  p.  454. 
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endless  chain  to  be  hung  over  the  planes,  and  to  hang 
below  in  a  symmetrical  festoon.  If  the  chain  were  ever 
t^)  move  by  gravity,  there  would  be  the  same  reason  for 
its  moving  on  for  ever,  and  thus  producing  a  perpetual 
motion.  As  this  is  absurd,  the  portions  of  the  chain 
lying  on  the  planes,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  planes, 
must  balance  each  other.  On  similar  grounds  we  may 
dis[)rove  the  existence  of  any  self-moving  machine^  for  if 
it  could  once  alter  its  own  state  of  motion  or  rest,  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
do  the  like  time  after  time  ad  infinitum.  Even  Newton's 
proof  of  his  third  law  of  motion,  in  the  case  of  gravity,  is 
of  this  character.  For  he  remarks  that  if  two  gravitating 
iKxlie^  do  not  exert  exactly  equal  forces  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  one  exerting  the  strongest  pull  will  carry  both 
itself  and  the  other  away,  and  will  move  with  constantly 
increasing  velocity  ad  ijifinitum.  But  though  the  argu- 
ment might  seem  sufficiently  convincing,  Nefwton  in  his 
elianicteristic  way  made  an  experiment  with  a  loadstone 
and  iron  floated  uj)on  the  surface  of  water^.  In  recent 
y(*ars  the  very  foundation  of  the  principle  of  conservation 
nf  enerffv  has  been  placed  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
iiiipossilJe  by  any  combination  whatever  of  natural  bodies 
in  pfcKhice  force  continually  from  nothing s.  The  principle 
admits  of  frequent  application  in  various  subtle  forma 

Lucretius  attempted  to  prove,  by  a  most  ingenious  argu- 
ment of  this  kind,  that  matter  must  be  indestructible. 
Fur  if  a  definite  quantity,  however  small,  were  to  fall  out 
<»r  rxistonce  in  any  finite  time,  an  equal  quantity  might 
Im»  supposed  to  lapse  in  every  equal  interval  of  time,  so 
that   in  the  infinity  of  past  time  the  universe  must  have 

;isim1  to  exist**.     But  the  argument,  however  ingenious. 
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besetting  error  of  most  first  attempts  at  scientific  research. 
The  faculty  to  generalize  accurately  and  philosophically 
rcHjuires  large  caution  and  long  training ;  and  is  not  fully 
attained,  especially  in  reference  to  more  general  views, 
even  by  some  who  may  properly  claim  the  title  of  very 
accurate  scientific  observers  in  a  more  limited  field.  It 
is  an  intellectual  habit  which  acquires  immense  and 
accumulating  force  from  the  contemplation  of  wider 
analogies.' 

Hasty  and  superficial  generalizations  have  always  been 
the  bane  of  science,  and  there  would  be  no  diflSculty  in 
finding  endless  illustrations.  Between  things  which  are 
the  same  in  number  there  Ls  a  certain  resemblance,  namely 
in  nunil)er,  but  in  the  infancy  of  science  men  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  there  was  not  a  deeper  resemblance  im- 
plied in  that  of  number.  Pythagoras  was  not  the  inventor 
of  a  mvstical  science  of  number.  In  the  ancient  Ori^utal 
religions  the  seven  metals  were  connected  with  the  seven 
[)lanc'ts,  and  in  the  seven  days  of  the  week  we  still  have, 
and  prolKibly  always  sludl  have,  a  relic  of  the  septiform 
system  ascrilKxl  by  Dio  Cassius  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  carried  the  doctrine  of  the 
nuniUT  seven  into  great  detail.  Seven  days  are  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  ;  infants  acquire  their  teeth  at  the  end 
of  seven  months;  they  change  them  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  ;  seven  feet  wiis  the  limit  of  mans  height ;  every 
seventh  year  was  a  climacteric  or  criticid  year,  at  which  a 
eliange  of  disposition  took  place.  Then  again  there  wiTe 
tlie  seven  sages  of  Greece,  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
till*  seven  rites  of  the  Grecian  games,  the  seven  gates  of 
Thebes,  and  the  seven  generals  destined  to  conquer  that 
citv. 

In  natural  science  there  were  not  only  the  seven 
planets,  and  the  aeven  metaliy  bat  also  the  seven  primi- 
tive oobun^  and  the  hf^  M  of  muaia    80  deep  a 
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hold  did  this  doctrine  take  that  we  still  have  its  resuItB 
in  many  customs,  not  only  in  the  seven  days  of  the  wefk^ 
but  the  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  puberty  at  finirteen 
years,  the  second  climacteric,  and  legal  majority  at  twenty- 
one  years,  the  third  climacteric.  The  system  was  repro- 
duced in  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  seven  year  periods  of  Comte's  grotesque 
system  of  domestic  worship.  Even  in  scientific  matters 
the  loftiest  intellects  have  occasionally  yielded,  as  when 
Newton  was  misled  by  the  analogy  between  the  seven 
tones  of  music  and  the  seven  colours  of  his  spectniUL 
Other  numerical  analogies,  though  rejected  by  Galileo, 
lield  Kepler  in  thraldom ;  no  small  part  of  Kepler's 
labours  dming  seventeen  years  was  spent  upon  nu- 
merical and  geometrical  analogies  of  the  most  baseless 
character;  and  he  gravely  held  that  there  could  not  be 
more  than  six  planets,  because  there  were  not  more  than 
five  regular  solids.  Even  the  acute  genius  of  Huyghens 
did  not  prevent  him  from  inferring  that  but  one  satellite 
could  belong  to  Saturn,  because,  with  those  of  Jupiter  and 
the  Earth,  it  completed  the  perfect  number  of  six.  A 
whole  series  of  other  superstitions  and  fallacies  attach  to 
the  numbers  six  and  nine^ 

It  is  by  false  generalization,  again,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  have  been  supposed  always  to  possess  that  sim- 
plicity and  perfection  which  we  attribute  to  particular 
forms  and  relations.  The  heavenly  bodies,  it  was  held, 
must  move  in  circles,  for  the  circle  was  the  perfect  figure. 
Even  Newton  seemed  to  adopt  the  questionable  axiom 
that  nature  must  always  proceed  in  the  simplest  way ;  in 
stating  his  first  rule  of  philosophizing,  he  adds">  :  *  To  this 
purpose  the  philosophers  say,  that  nature  does  nothing  in 

I  Baring-Gould,  *  On  the  Fatalities  of  Number/  in  *  Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages*  (1866),  p.  209. 
m  *  Principia/  bk.  III.  ad  inUiuin, 
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vain,  when  less  will  serve ;  for  Nature  is  pleased  with 
6iin[)licity,  and  affects  not  the  pomp  of  superfluous  causes/ 
Ktill,  again,  lays  down^  as  an  axiom  that  *  The  causes  of 
natural  things  are  such,  as  are  the  most  simple,  and  are 
sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena :  for  nature  always 
proceeds  in  the  simplest  and  most  expeditious  method ; 
because  by  this  manner  of  operating  the  Divine  Wisdom 
disjilays  itself  the  more/  If  this  axiom  had  any  clear 
grounds  of  tnith,  it  would  not  apply  to  proximate  laws ; 
for  even  when  the  ultimate  law  may  appear  simple  the 
risults  may  be  infinitely  diverse,  as  in  the  various  elliptic, 
hyperlxjlic,  parabolic,  or  circular  orbits  of  the  heavenly 
lM»(lies.  Simplicity  is  naturally  agreeable  to  a  mind  of 
very  finite  powers,  but  to  an  Infinite  Mind  everything  is 
simple. 

Ever}-^  great  advance  in  science  consists  in  a  great  gene- 
ralization, pointing  out  deep  and  subtle  resemblances. 
The  CojKTnican  system  was  a  generalization,  in  that  it 
classed  the  earth  among  the  planets ;  it  was,  as  Bishop 
Wilkins  expressed  it,  *  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet,'  but 
it  Wits  opposed  by  a  more  shallow  generalization.  Those 
wlm  argued  from  the  condition  of  things  upon  the  earth  s 
s\uface,  thought  that  every  object  must  be  attached  to 
and  rest  upon  something  else.  Shall  the  earth,  they  sai<l, 
alone  Ix;  free?  Accustomed  to  certain  special  results  of 
gnivity  they  could  not  conceive  its  action  under  widely 
diHerent  circumstances".  No  hastv  thinker  could  seize 
the  deep  analogy  pointed  out  by  Ilorrocks  between  a  pen- 
dulum and  a  planet,  true  in  sulistance  though  mistaken  in 
Hoine  details.  All  the  advances  of  modem  science  rise 
from  the  conception  of  Galileo,  that  hi  the  heavenly 
IxHlies,  however  apparently  different  their  condition,  we 

^  Keill,«IiitrodMliMloH«lndFUIonp^;^ 

»  Jcrenii»  Hotvoo«B  '*<ta)^  ppu  16,  97. 
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Bhall  ultimately  recogDise  the  same  fundamental  principles 
of  mechanical  science  which  are  true  on  earth. 

Generalization  is  the  great  prerogative  of  the  intellect, 
but  it  is  a  power  only  to  be  exercised  safely  with  much 
caution  and  after  long  training.  Every  mind  must  gene- 
ralize, but  there  are  the  widest  differences  in  the  depth  of 
the  resemblances  discovered  and  the  care  with  which  the 
discovery  is  verified.  There  seema  to  be  an  innate  power  of 
insight  which  a  few  men  have  possessed  pre-eminently, 
and  which  enabled  them,  with  no  exemption  indeed  from 
labour  or  temporary  error,  to  discover  the  one  in  the 
many.  Minds  of  excessive  acuteness  may  exist,  which 
have  yet  only  the  powers  of  minute  discrimination,  and  of 
storing  up,  in  the  treasure-house  of  memory,  vast  aajumu- 
lations  of  words  and  incidents.  But  the  power  of  dis- 
covery belongs  to  a  more  restricted  class  of  minds.  La- 
place said  that,  of  all  inventors  who  had  contributed  the 
most  to  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  Newton 
and  Lagrange  appeared  to  possess  in  \he  highest  d^ree 
the  happy  tact  of  distinguishing  general  principles  among 
a  multitude  of  objects  enveloping  them,  and  tius  ta(^ 
he  conceived  to  be  the  true  characteristio  of  Eniottifio 
genius  ". 

0  Young'e  '  Works,'  voL  2.  p.  i 
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Aa  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter,  generaliza- 
I  tion  pfUttics  itmensibly  into  reasoning  by  analogy,  and  the 
[  difference  is  but  one  of  degree.     We  are  said  to  generalize 
[  when  wo  view  many  objects  ae  agreeing  in  a  few  pro- 
I  pcrties,  so  that  the  rcscmblaiico  is  extensive  miher  tliaii 
t  deep.      When    we    have    two    or   only  a  few  objects   of 
L  thought,  but  are  able  to  discover  many  points  of  rcsem- 
.  blaocu,  we  argue  by  analogy  tliat  the  correwpondenee  will 
be  even  deeper  than  uppearn.     It  may  not  be  true  that 
the  wonltt  are  always  ased  in  theiw  distinct  siniws,  and 
there    is  Do  d»ubt  great  vaguenuao  In  the  eniploj-ment 
of  these  and  many  other  logical  terms ;  but,  if  there  'in 
any  clear  discriraination  to  be  drawii  between  generaliza- 
tion and  analogy,  i(  iK  indicated  a)H)Vc. 

It  hae  been  olWa  said,  indeed,  tliat  analogy  denotes  not 

'  '  '    "  ■*  ■    ;-.  but  between  the  relations 

■  lirt'erent  man  from  a  Primo 

tuie  relation  to  a  ship  that 

thu  oUtte,  (M)  that  wu  may  uualngi- 

MiniBter  as  the  pilot  of  tlio  mIhUj. 

■I  II  horso,  nevertheless  fijur 

.,<    t'l'lation  us  four  honseM 
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chord,  the  Sages  of  Thebes,  and  the  Gates  of  Thebes^  but 
it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
seven  in  number.  Between  the  most  discrete  notioiiSy  as, 
for  instance,  those  of  time  and  space,  analogy  may  exist, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  mathematical  conditions  of 
the  lapse  of  time  and  of  motion  along  a  line  are  similar. 
There  is  no  identity  of  nature  between  a  word  and  the 
thing  it  signifies ;  the  substance  iron  is  a  heavy  solid, 
the  word  iron  is  either  a  momentary  disturbance  of  the 
air,  or  a  film  of  black  pigment  on  white  paper ;  but  there 
is  analogy  between  words  and  their  significates.  The 
substance  iron  is  to  the  substance  iron-carbonate,  as  the 
name  iron  is  to  the  name  iron-carbonate,  when  these  names 
are  used  according  to  their  correct  scientific  definitions. 
The  whole  structiu-e  of  language  and  the  whole  utility  of 
signs,  marks,  symbols,  pictures,  and  representations  of 
various  kinds,  rest  upon  analogy.  I  may,  perhaps,  hope 
to  enter  fully  upon  this  important  subject  at  some  future 
time,  and  to  attempt  to  show  how  the  invention  of  signs 
enables  us  to  express,  guide,  and* register  our  thoughts. 
It  will  be  suflScient  to  observe  here  that  the  use  of  words 
constantly  involves  analogies  of  a  subtle  kind  ;  we  should 
often  be  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  a  notion,  were  we  not 
at  liberty  to  employ  in  a  metaphorical  sense  the  name  of 
anything  sufficiently  resembling  it.  There  would  be  no 
expression  for  the  sweetness  of  a  melody,  or  the  brilliance 
of  an  harangue,  unless  it  were  furnished  by  the  taste  of 
honey  and  the  brightness  of  a  torch 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  we 
popularly  use  the  word  analogy,  shows  that  it  includes  all 
degrees  of  resemblance  or  similarity.  The  analogy  may 
consist  only  in  similarity  of  number  or  ratio ;  or  in  like 
relations  of  time  or  space.  It  may  also  consist  in  more 
simple  resemblance  between  physical  properties.  We 
should  not  be  using  the  word  inconsistently  with  custom. 


I 


if  we  said  that  there  was  an  analogy  betwuen  iron,  nickel, 
and  cobalt,  manifested  in  the  strength  of  their  luiignetic 
powers.  There  is  a  still  more  perfect  analogy  between 
iodine  and  chlorine ;  hot  that  e%'ery  property  of  iodine  ia 
identical  with  the  corresponding  property  of  chlorine ; 
for  then  they  would  be  one  and  the  same  kind  of  sub- 
stance, and  not  two  substances ;  but  every  property  of 
iodine  resembles  in  all  but  degree  some  property  of  chlo- 
rine. For  almost  every  substance  in  which  iodine  forms 
a  component,  a  correajMinding  substance  may  be  dis- 
covered containing  chlorine,  bo  that  we  may  confidently 
infer  from  the  compounda  of  the  one  to  the  compounds 
of  the  other  substance.  Potassium  iodide  crystallizes  in 
cubes ;  therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that  potassium  chlo- 
ride will  also  crystallize  in  cubes.  The  science  of  chemistry, 
as  now  developed,  rests  almost  entirely  upon  a  careful  and 
most  extensive  comparison  of  the  properties  of  substances, 
bringing  to  light  deep-lyiug  aiialogies.  When  any  ap- 
parently  exceptional  or  new  substance  is  encountered,  the 
chcmiBl  ia  guided  in  his  treatment  of  it  entirely  Uy  the 
analogies  which  it  seems  to  present  with  previously  known 
BubHtancea 

In  this  chapter  I  cannot  hope  to  illustrate  the  all- 
radiog  iofluenoe  of  analogy  in  human  thought  and 
AU  teieuoe,  it  has  been  said,  at  the  outlet,  arises 
HwABOOvety  of  identity,  and  analogy  is  but  one 
name  by  which  we  denoto  the  deeper-lying  cases  of  re- 
eemUance.  I  shall  only  try  to  point  out  at  present  how 
analogy  betveOD  apparently  diveree  chu«eH  of  phenomena 
often  flerreit  as  an  all-important  guide  in  discover}'.  We 
thiu  oommonly  gain  the  first  insight  into  the  nature  of  an 
tpparently  luiique  object,  and  we  thus,  in  the  pmgress  of 
Moence.  olUm  diacover  that  we  are  treating  over  agatu, 

a  new  form,  phenomcDa  whidi  were  well  known  to  ni 

antjthcr  fonz 
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Analogy  as  a  Guide  in  Discovery. 

There  C5an  be  no  doubt  that  discovery  is  most  frequentlj 
accomplished  by  following  up  hints  received  from  analogy, 
as  Jeremy  Bentham  remarked*.  Whenever  a  phenomenon 
is  perceived,  the  first  impulse  of  the  mind  is  to  connect  it 
with  the  most  nearly  similar  phenomenon.  If  we  could 
ever  meet  a  thing  wholly  sui  generis^  presenting  no 
analogy  to  anything  else,  we  should  be  incapable  of 
investigating  its  nature,  except  by  purely  haphazard 
trial.  The  probability  of  success  by  such  a  process  is  so 
slight,  that  it  is  preferable  to  follow  up  the  slightest  clue. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  already  (vol.  ii.  p.  24),  the  possible 
modifications  of  condition  in  experiments  are  usually  in- 
finite in  number,  and  infinitely  numerous  also  are  the 
h3rpotheses  upon  which  we  may  proceed.  Now  it  is  self- 
evident  that,  however  slightly  superior  the  probability  of 
success  by  one  course  of  procedure  may  be  over  another, 
the  most  probable  one  should  always  be  adopted  first. 

The  chemist  having  discovered  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  new  element,  will  have  an  infinite  variety  of  modes  of 
treating  and  investigating  it.  If  in  any  one  of  its  qualities 
the  substance  displays  a  resemblance  to  an  alkaline  metal, 
for  instance,  he  will  naturally  proceed  to  try  whether  it 
possesses  other  properties  common  to  the  alkaline  metals. 
Even  the  apparently  simplest  phenomenon  presents  so 
many  points  for  notice  that  we  have  a  choice  at  each 
moment  from  among  many  hypotheses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  instructive  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  mind  is  guided  by  analogy  than 
in  the  description  by  Sir  John  Herschel  of  the  course  of 
thought  by  which  he  was  led  to  anticipate  in  theory  one 
of  Faraday's  greatest  experimental  discoveries.     Sir  John 

a  *  Essay  on  Logic,'  *  Works/  vol.  viii.  p.  276. 
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Ilerschel  noticed  that  in  three  physical  phenomena,  a 
screw-like  form,  technically  called  helicoidal  dissjrmmetry, 
was  presented,  namely  in  electrical  helices,  plagihedral 
quartz  crystals,  and  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  light.  As  he  himself  has  said  ^,  *  I  reasoned  thus  : 
Here  are  three  phenomena  agreeing  in  a  very  strange  pecti" 
liarity.  Probably,  this  peculiarity  is  a  connecting  link, 
physically  speaking,  among  them.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
the  crystals  and  the  light,  this  probability  has  been  turned 
into  certainty  by  my  own  experiments.  Therefore,  induc- 
tion led  me  to  conclude  that  a  similar  connexion  exists, 
and  must  turn  up,  somehow  or  other,  between  the  electric 
current  and  polarized  light,  and  that  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion would  be  deflected  by  magneto-electricity/  By  this 
course  of  analogical  thought  Sir  John  Herschel  had  actu- 
ally been  led  to  anticipate  Faraday's  great  discovery  of  the 
influence  of  magnetic  strain  upon  polarized  light  He 
had  tried  as  long  ago  as  1822-25  to  discover  the  influence 
of  electricity  on  lights  by  sending  a  ray  of  polarized  light 
through  a  helix,  or  near  a  long  wire  conveying  an  electric 
current.  Such  a  course  of  inquiry,  followed  up  with  the 
persistency  of  Faraday,  and  with  his  experimental  re- 
sources, would  doubtless  have  effected  the  strange  dis- 
covery. Herschel  also  suggests  that  the  plagihedral  form 
of  quartz  crystals  must  be  due  to  a  screw-like  strain 
during  the  progress  of  crystallization ;  but  the  notion, 
although  probable,  remains  unverified  by  experiment  to 
till'  j)re8ent  day. 

If  ever  men  approach  the  investigation  of  the  me- 
chanism of  thought,  they  must  be  giiide<l  by  analogy. 
Already  many  philosophers  have  drawn  analogies  between 
nerve  influence  and  the  transmission  of  vibnitions.  Dr. 
Briggs,  Newton  in  his  24th  Query,  and  Hartley,  have 
vaguely  speculated  oonceming  such  vibrations,  and  some 

b  «Uii  «i#  v>iadbgr/  by  Banoe  Jones,  toL  ii.  p.  206. 
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countenance  is  now  given  to  the  notion  by  the  somewhat 
similar  rate  of  propagation  of  nerve  pulses  and  sound- 
waves in  soft  bodies.  But  the  phenomena  of  memory  are 
far  more  difficult  to  reduce  to  any  material  mechanism^ 
and  I  know  of  no  material  analogy  but  the  interesting 
one  suggested  by  Hooke  <^,  who  likens  memory  to  '  those 
bells  or  vases  which  Vitruvius  mentions  to  be  placed  in 
the  ancient  theatre,  which  did  receive  and  return  the 
sound  more  vigorous  and  strong;  or  like  the  unison- 
toned  strings,  bells,  or  glasses,  which  receive  impressions 
from  sounds  without,  and  retain  the  impressions  for  some 
time,  answering  the  tone  by  the  same  tone  of  their  own/ 


Analogy  in  the  MatheincUiccd  Sciences. 

Whoever  wishes  to  acquire  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  constitution  of  Nature  must  observe  that  there  are 
deep  analogies  which  connect  whole  branches  of  science  in 
a  parallel  manner,  and  enable  us  to  infer  of  one  class  of 
phenomena  what  we  know  of  the  other.  It  has  thus 
happened  on  several  occasions  that  the  discovery  of 
an  unsuspected  analogy  between  two  hitherto  distinct 
branches  of  knowledge  has  been  the  starting-point  for  a 
rapid  coiubc  of  discovery.  The  truths  readily  observed 
in  the  one  may  be  of  a  diflferent  character  from  those 
which  present  themselves  in  the  other.  The  analogy, 
when  once  pointed  out,  leads  us  easily  to  discover  regions 
of  one  science  yet  undeveloped,  but  to  which  the  key  is 
fiimished  by  the  corresponding  truths  in  the  other 
science.  An  interchange  of  aid  most  wonderfiil  in  its 
results  may  thus  take  place,  and  at  the  same  time  tiie 
mind  rises  to  a  higher  generalization,  and  a  more  com-* 
prehensive  view  of  mind  and  nature. 

c  '  Posthumous  Works,'  p.  141. 


No  two  BcienceB  miglit  seem  ut  first  sight  more 
entirely  diBCrete  and  divergent  in  their  siibject  matter 
than  geometry  and  jiritltmetic,  or  algebra.  Tlie  first  deals 
with  circles,  squares,  imrallelograms,  and  various  other 
fonos  ill  space! ;  the  latter  with  mere  Bymhols  of  number, 
the  BymboJs  having  form  indeed,  but  bearing  a  meaning 
independent  of  shape  or  size.  Prior  to  tlie  time  ot  Dea- 
ifiartes,  too.  the  Mienoes  actually  were  developed  in  a  slow 
'and  painful  manner  in  almost  entire  independence  of  each 
other.  The  Greek  philosophers  indeed  could  not  avoid 
noticing  occiwional  analogies,  as  when  Plato  in  the 
Thseet/jtua  descriVies  a  square  number  as  equally  equal, 

id  a  number  produce<l  by  multiplying  two  unequal 
fiwtora  as  oblong.  Euclid,  in  the  7th  and  8th  books  of 
hie  Elements,  continually  uses  expressions  displaying  a 
oonsciotisnefla  of  the  same  analogies,  as  when  he  calls  a 
number  of  two  factors  a  pluTie  number,  iwiirtSos  aptO/tot, 
and  distingnishes  a  square  numlter  of  which  the  two 
facto™  are  equal  as  an  equal-sided  or  piano  number, 
tiriitXtvpot  Kiu  itriviSos  lipififiiit.  He  also  calls  tliu  root 
of  a  cubic  number  its  side,  -rXnipn.  In  the  Diophantino 
algebra  many  pmblems  of  a  gt*ometrical  chanict«r  were 
solved  by  algebraic  or  numerical  processes ;  but  there 
was  110  general  syirtem,  so  that  the  solutions  were  of  an 
i8rilau*d  character.  In  general  the  ancients  were  far  more 
ndviuiced  in  geometric  than  symbolic  methods ;  thus 
Euclid  in  his  4th  book  givei4  us  the  means  of  dividing 
a  circle  by  purely  geometric  or  mechanicul  means  into  2, 
5>  ■(.  5.  fi.  8,  10,  I  J.  15,  20,  24.  30  part*,  but  he  was 
■■!■'■■■  "\i  the  theory  of  ilio  root*  of  unity 

■  '  this  diviMoii  of  tlio  circle. 

i'  .lii.j;  V,.-.  1,,.,,.,.^  .kn  H,  on  fit"  '.fi— -  i.->-..|   algebra  ad- 

i.iii  ind  1:  '4  equationB 

:■.  1   no  notion 

.  MV^  iinimrtJint 
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geometric  problems.  It  is  true  that  Begiomontanusy  Tar- 
taglia,  Bombelli,  and  possibly  other  early  algebraists,  solved 
isolated  geometrical  problems  by  the  aid  of  algebra^  but 
particular  numbers  were  always  used,  and  no  consciousnefiB 
of  a  general  method  was  displayed.  Vieta  in  some  degree 
anticipated  the  final  discovery,  and  occasionally  represented 
the  roots  of  an  equation  geometrically,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Descartes  to  show,  in  the  most  general  maimer,  that 
every  equation  may  be  represented  by  some  curve  or 
figure  in  space,  and  that  every  bend,  point,  cusp,  or  other 
peculiarity  in  the  curve  indicates  some  peculiarity  in  the 
values  of  the  algebraic  symbols.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
in  any  adequate  manner  the  importance  of  this  discovery. 
The  advantage  was  twofold  :  algebra  aided  geometry,  and 
geometry  gave  reciprocal  aid  to  algebra.  Curves  such  as 
the  long  described  sections  of  the  cone  were  found  to 
correspond  to  quadratic  equations  of  no  great  difficulty ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  manipulate  the  eymbolic  equa- 
tions without  discovering  properties  of  those  all  important 
curves.  The  way  was  thus  opened  for  the  algebraic  treat- 
ment of  motions  and  forces,  without  which  Newton's 
*  Principia '  could  never  have  been  worked  out.  Newton 
indeed  was  possessed  by  a  strange  and,  to  some  extent, 
Tinfortunate  infetuation  in  favour  of  the  ancient  geome- 
trical methods ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  employed 
symboUc  methods  to  discover  his  profound  truths,  and  he 
every  now  and  then,  by  some  accidental  use  of  algebraic 
expressions,  confessed  its  greater  powers  and  generality. 

Geometry,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  algebra,  by  affording  concrete  representations  of 
relations  which  would  otherwise  be  too  abstract  for  easy 
comprehension.  A  curve  of  no  great  complexity  may 
give  the  whole  history  of  the  variations  of  value  of  a 
troublesome  mathematical  expression.  As  soon  as  we 
know,  too,  that  every  regular  geometrical  curve  repre- 
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sents  some  algebraic  equation,  we  are  presented  by  simple 
obstrvutioii  of  many  mechanical  muvementii  with  abun- 
dant HUggestioDS  towards  the  discovery  of  mathematical 
problems.  Every  particlu-  of  a  carriage- wheel  when  mov- 
i:ig  on  ii  level  road  is  constantly  deecribing  a  cycloidal 
curve,  the  curious  properties  of  whicli  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  all  the  most  skilful  mathematicians  of  the 
Beventceuth  century,  and  led  to  important  advancementa 
in  algebraic  power.  It  may  well  be  held  even  that  the 
discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus  is  mainly  due  to 
geometrical  analogy,  because  mathematicians,  in  attempt- 
ing to  treat  algebraicallj'  the  tangent  of  a  continuously 
varying  curve,  were  obliged  to  i  ntcrtain  the  notion  of 
infinitely  small  quantities''.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Newton's  fluxional.  or  in  fact  geometrical  mode  of 
■tating  the  differential  cidculuti,  however  much  it  sub- 
Bequeutly  retarded  its  progress  in  England,  facilitated  its 
apprelioimloii  at  firet,  and  I  »liould  think  it  almost  certaiu 
that  Newton  discovered  the  calculus  geometrically. 

We  may  accordingly  look  upon  this  discovery  of 
analogy,  this  happy  alliance,  as  Boasut  calls  it",  between 
ge<>metry  and  algebra,  as  the  chief  source  of  discoveriea 
which  have  been  made  for  three  centuries  past  in  mathe- 
,  matica]  methods.  This  is  eertaiidy  the  opinion  of  no  lea 
HRD  withority  than  Lagrange,  who  has  said,  '  So  long  as 
[■Igvfera  and  geometry  have  been  separate,  their  progress 
''Wa«  bIow,  and  their  employment  limited  ;  hut  since  theae 
two  sciertceM  have  been  united,  they  have  lent  each  other 
imutual  Htrength,  and  liavu  marclied  together  with  a  rapid 
[•tep  towards  perfection.' 

\  The  advanoement  of  mechanical  science  lias  also  been 
'greatly  aided  by  analogy.      An  abstiBet  and  intangible 

•1  ImoxAx,  •  Tnlt^  EUnicBUin  <1«  Oitr  A  ile  C«Ji;fil 
'  lal^nl,'  5  "•  idit  p.  6^.  I 
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existence  like  force  demands  much  power  of  oonoeption, 
but  it  has  a  perfect  concrete  representative  in  a  line,  the 
end  of  which  may  denote  the  point  of  application^  and  the 
direction  the  line  of  action  of  the  force,  while  the  length 
can  be  made  arbitrarily  to  denote  the  amount  of  the  force. 
Nor  does  the  analogy  end  here ;  for  the  moment  of  the 
force  about  any  point,  or  its  product  into  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  of  its  Une  of  action  from  the  pointy  is 
found  to  be  correctly  represented  by  an  area,  namely 
twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  contained  between  the 
point  and  the  ends  of  the  line  representing  the  force. 
Of  late  years  a  great  generalization  has  been  effected ; 
the  Double  Algebra  of  De  Morgan  is  true  not  only  of 
space  relations,  but  of  forces,  so  that  the  triangle  of  forces 
is  reduced  to  a  case  of  pure  geometrical  addition.  Nay, 
the  triangle  of  lines,  the  triangle  of  velocities,  the  triangle 
of  forces,  the  triangle  of  couples,  and  perhaps  other 
cognate  theorems,  are  reduced  by  analogy  to  one  simple 
theorem,  which  amounts  merely  to  this,  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  getting  from  one  angular  point  of  a  triangle 
to  another,  which  ways,  though  different  in  length,  are 
identical  in  their  final  results  ^.  In  the  wonderful  system 
of  quaternions  of  the  late  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  these 
analogies  are  embodied  and  carried  out  in  the  most 
general  manner,  so  that  whatever  problem  involves  the 
threefold  dimensions  of  space,  or  relations  analogous  to 
those  of  space,  is  treated  by  a  symbolic  method  of  the 
most  comprehensive  simplicity.  Since  nearly  all  physical 
problems  do  involve  space  relations,  or  those  analogous 
to  them,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  Umits  to  the  work 
which  may  be  ultimately  achieved  by  this  calculus. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  to  the  discovery  of  analogy 

^  See  Goodwin,  'Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions'  (1845), 
vol.  viii.  p.  269.  O'Brien,  '  On  Symbolical  Statics,'  Philosophical 
Magazine,  4th  Series,  vol.  i.  pp.  491  &c. 
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l)etween  the  forms  of  mathematical  and  lo^cal  expreSBione, 
we  undoubtetily  owe  the  greatest  recent  advance  in  logical 
science.  B(x>le  based  his  extension  of  logical  processes 
entirely  upon  the  notion  that  lo^c  was  an  algebra  of  two 
quantities,  o  and  i.  His  profound  genius  for  the  investi- 
gation of  symboUc  methods  led  him  to  perceive  by  analogy 
that  there  must  exist  a  general  system  of  lo^cal  deduc- 
tion, of  which  the  old  logicians  had  seized  only  a  few  stray 
fragments.  Much  mistaken  as  he  was  in  placing  algebra 
as  a  Iiigher  science  than  logic,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
development  of  the  more  complex  and  dependent  science 
had  advanced  far  beyond  that  of  the  simpler  science,  and 
that  Boolt;,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  connexion,  made 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the  history  of 
science.  Aa  Descartes  bad  wedded  algebra  and  geometry, 
80  did  Boole  substantially  accomplish  the  marriage  of  logic 
and  algebra. 


Analogy  in  the  Theonj  of  Undulations. 

Thero  IB  no  cIufh  of  phenomena  which  more  thoroughly 
■  illiu^tratee  alike  the  power  and  weakness  of  analogy  than 
ihe  waves  which  agitate  ever)'  kind  of  medium.  Alt  waves, 
lever  be  the  mutter  through  which  they  pass,  obey 
Doommon  principlesof  rhythmical  or  harmonic  motion, 
'^md^emibjeet  therefore  presents  a  vast  field  for  mathema- 
tical generalization.  At  the  same  time  tiach  kind  of  medium 
may  allow  of  waves  peculiar  in  their  cnnditifinc,  w  that  it 
is  a  boiutiful  exercine  in  muilogical  !■  "  ■•■tvo 

bow,  in  making  inferences  from  one  .  ■  to 

another,  we  must  maki-  iillowatn^e  for  •!:  i<  urn* 

stance*     The  waves  ■■■  visilJe, 

and  there  are  the  yit  nd 

kftrouml  the  ^obe.    Fr<fm  *' 
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movement  we  pass  by  analogy  to  waves  of  sound,  varying 
in  length  from  about  32  feet  to  a  small  firaction  of  an  inch. 
We  have  but  to  imagine,  if  we  can,  the  fortieth  octave  of 
the  middle  C  of  a  piano,  and  we  reach  the  imdulationB  of 
yellow  hght,  the  ultra-violet  being  about  the  forty-first 
octave.  Thus  we  pass  gradually  from  the  palpable  and  evi- 
dent to  that  which  is  obscure,  if  not  incomprehensible.  Yet 
the  very  same  phenomena  of  reflection,  interference,  and 
refraction,  which  we  find  in  the  one  case,  may  be  expected 
to  occur  mutatis  mutandis  in  the  other  cases. 

From  the  great  to  the  small,  from  the  evident  to  the 
obscure,  is  not  only  the  natural  order  in  which  inference 
proceeds,  but  it  is  the  historical  order  of  discovery.  The 
physical  science  of  the  Greek  philosophers  must  have  re- 
mained incomplete,  and  their  theories  groundless,  because 
they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  understood  the  nature  and 
importance  of  undulations.  All  their  systems  were  there- 
fore based  upon  the  entirely  different  notion  of  continuous 
movement  of  translation  from  place  to  place.  Modem 
Science  tends  more  and  more  to  the  opposite  conclusion 
that  all  motion  is  alternating  or  rhythmical,  energy 
flowing  onwards  but  matter  remaining  comparatively 
fixed  in  position.  Diogenes  Laertius  indeed  correctly 
compared  the  propagation  of  sound  with  the  spreading  of 
waves  on  the  surface  of  water  when  disturbed  by  a  stone, 
and  Vitruvius  displayed  a  more  complete  comprehension 
of  the  same  analogy.  It  remained  for  Newton  to  create 
the  theory  of  undulatory  motion  in  showing  by  mathe- 
matical deductive  reasoning  that  the  particles  of  an  elastic 
fluid,  by  vibrating  backwards  and  forwards,  might  cany 
forward  a  pulse  or  wave  moving  onwards  from  the  source 
of  disturbance,  while  the  disturbed  particles  return  to  their 
place  of  rest.  He  was  even  able  to  make  a  first  approxi- 
mation by  theoretical  calculation  to  the  velocity  of  sound- 
waves in  the  atmosphere.     His  theory  of  sound  formed  a 
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^Hhardly  less  important  epodi  in  science  tlian  Iilb  (at  more 
^P  celebrated  theory  of  gravitation.     It  opened  the  way  to 
P  all  the  subsequent  applications  of  mechanical  principles  to 
the  insensible  motion  of  molecules.     He  seemed  to  have 
been  frequently,  too.  upon    the  brink  of  another  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principles  which  woxdd  have  advanced 
science  by  at  least  a  centuiy  of  progress,  and  made  him 
the  midisputod  founder  of  all  the  theories  of  matter.     He 
expresBed  opinions  at  various  times  that  light  might  be 
due  to  undulatory  movements    of  a  medium  occupying 
Bpace,  and  in  one  intensely  interesting  sentence  remarks^ 
^Liibat  colouni  are  probably  vibrations  of  different  lengths, 
^B*  much  af\er  the  manner  that,  in  the  sense  of  hearing, 
^Hnature    makes    use  of  aerial    vibrations   of  several  big- 
^Hnesses  to  generate  sounds  of  divers  tones;  for  the  analogy 
^Bof  nature  Ih  to  be  oI>Ker\'ed '.     He  correctly  foresaw  tliat 
^H^ttd  and  yellow  light  wotitd  consist  of  the  longer  undula- 
^Btjone,  and  blue  and  violet  of  the  shorter,  while  white  light 
^Bwould  be  composed  of  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  waves 
^B«f  varioa**  lengths.     Newton  almost  overcame  ()ne  of  the 
^■Wtrongcdt  apparent  difficulties  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
^■l^ht,  namely,  the  pn>pag:it.ioii  of  light  in  straight  lines. 
^BFor  he  oliserved  that  though  waves  of  sound  bend  round 
^■•D  o)«ttacle  tn  some  extent,  they  do  not  do  so  in  the  same 
^Bdq^-e  a«  wat«r-wave8''.     He  had  but  to  extend  the  ana- 
^BSogy  proportionally  to  light-waves,  and  not  ouly  would 
^BfHie  difiiculty  have  vanished,  but  the  true  theory  of  dif- 
^■(rnction  would   ha%'e  been  0|>cn  t4>  him.      Unfortunately 
^^■e  liad  a  prt-oonouivod  theory  that  rays  of  light  arc  beat 
^^B«m  and  not  towanU  thu  shnduw  of  a  body,  a   theory 
^^■rhtch  for  once  he  did  uut  aufficicutly  compare  with  ob- 
^Hsrration  to  detetrt  it4  f^lsit        '  not  nwarv,  too,  that 

^H^i  Birrb,    'HMtnry  of  llu  ■'■■   I-  aft',  ((Uolcd  Uj- 

^^Kaang,  *  Worta.*  wtA-  \- p.  14  

^V    h  'Oplidu,'QMr7  aS,  jn  ^^^1 
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Nenrton  has,  id  any  of  his  works,  displayed  an  under- 
standing of  the  phenomena  of  interference  inseparable  from 
the  notion  of  waves. 

While  the  general  principles  of  undulatory  or  harmonic 
motion  will  be  the  same  in  whatever  medium  the  motion 
takes  place,  the  circumstances  must  often  be  ezcesBively 
different.  Between  light  travelling  i86,ocX)  milea  per 
second  and  sound  travelling  in  air  only  about  i  loo  feet  in 
the  same  unit  of  time,  or  almost  900,000  times  as  slowly,  we 
cannot  expect  a  close  outward  resemblance.  There  are 
great  differences,  too,  in  the  character  of  the  vibrations. 
Gases  scarcely  admit  of  transverse  vibration,  so  that  sound 
travelling  in  air  is  a  longitudinal  wave,  the  particles  of 
air  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  same  line  in 
which  the  wave  ,moves  onwards.  Light,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  consist  entirely  in  the  movement  of 
points  of  force  transversely  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion of  the  ray.  The  light-wave  is  partially  analogous  to 
the  bending  of  a  rod  or  of  a  stretched  cord  agitated  at  one 
end.  Now  this  bending  motion  may  take  place  in  any 
one  of  an  infinite  number  of  planes,  and  waves  of  which 
the  planes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other  cannot  interfere 
any  more  than  two  perpendicular  forces  can  interfere. 
Now  the  whole  of  the  complicated  phenomena  of  polar- 
ized light  arise  out  of  this  transverse  character  of  the 
luminous  wave,  and  we  must  not  expect  to  meet  any 
analogous  phenomena  in  atmospheric  sound-waves.  It  is 
conceivable  that  in  solids  we  might  produce  transverse 
&o\md  undulations,  in  which  many  of  the  phenomena  Af 
polarization  might  be  reproduced.  But  it  would  a 
that  even  between  transverse  sound  and  light-wat^ 
analogy  holds  true  rather  of  the  principles  of  faft^ 
motion  than  the  circumstances  of  the  vibrating 
from  experiment  and  theory  it  is  inferret'  *hat 
of  polarization  in  plane  polarized  light  is  - 
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^f  iustead  of  being  coincident  with  the  direction  of  vibration, 
V  as  it  would  be  in  the  citse  of  transverse  sound  undulations. 
^   Thus  the  laws  of  elastic  forces  appear  to  be  essentially 

different  in  applicatiou  to  the  luminiferous  ether  and  to 

ordinary  Bolid  bodies'. 

Between  light  and  heat,  forms  of  energy,  which  at  first 

Hght  appear  so  different,  a  perfect  analogy  haa  gradually 

been  established.     Not  only  do  rays  of  light  and  heat 

iobey  exactly  the  same  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction, 
but  they  are  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws  of  absorp- 
tion antl  polarization.  Wherever  a  light-ray  is  deficient 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  a  heaUray  is  also  missing.  It  is 
now  oonsiderod  that  light  is  but  the  influence  of  heat-rays 
of  certain  wave-lengths  upon  the  eye,  so  that  we  may  in 
feet  cea  e  to  diHtingiiish  radiant  heat  and  rays  of  light. 
fieat  in  the  radiant  condition  is,  of  course,  to  be  distin- 
guinhed  from  tiie  molecular  vibration  also  called  heat, 
and  from  the  potential  energy  which  it  produces  when 
I  absorbed  by  BubBtanceB,  and  rendered  latent. 

Use  of  Analogy  in  Astronomy. 

We  sliall  be  much  anisted  in  gaining  a  true  apprccio- 

1  of  tho  value  of  anidogy  in  its  feebler  degrees,  by  con- 

lidering  how  much  it  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of 

istroncmical  ncience.     Our  point  of  obnervutjon  Ih  so  fixed 

rith  regard  to  the  univerf^c,  and  our  means  of  esaroiniug 

uttatit  bodieii  ta  ho  reathctod,  tliut  we   are  obliged  in 

Men  to  V'-  7  i""    '  ' "    Vniited  and  apparently  feeble 

wmblonccs.  -  Urn    result  has  been  con- 

•u'  -  .  t    evidence    of    the    most 

•    wu  dividud    ui    opinion 
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between  the  Copernican,  and  Ptolemaic  systems^  it  was 
analogy  which  furnished  the  most  satisfactory  argamenta 
Galileo  discovered,  by  the  use  of  his  new  telescope,  the 
four  small  satellites  which  circulate  round  Jupiter,  and 
make  a  miniature  planetary  world.  These  four  Medi- 
cean  Stars,  as  they  were  called,  were  plainly  seen  to  re- 
volve round  Jupiter  in  various  periods,  but  approximately 
in  one  plane,  and  astronomers  irresistibly  inferred  that 
what  might  happen  on  the  smaller  scale  might  also  be 
found  true  of  the  greater  planetary  system.  This  dis- 
covery gave  the  holding  turn,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
expressed  it,  to  the  opinions  of  mankind.  Even  Francis 
Bacon,  who  had,  in  a  manner  little  to  the  credit  of  his 
scientific  sagacity,  previously  opposed  the  Copernican 
views,  now  became  partially  convinced,  saying  *  We  affirm 
the  solisequium  of  Venus  and  Mercury ;  since  it  has  been 
found  by  Galileo  that  Jupiter  also  has  attendants/  Nor 
did  Huyghens  think  it  superfluous  to  adopt  the  analogy 
as  a  valid  argument  ^.  Even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
science  of  physical  astronomy,  the  Jovian  system  has  not 
lost  its  analogical  interest ;  for  the  mutual  perturbations 
of  the  four  satellites  pass  through  all  their  phases  within 
a  few  centuries,  and  thus  enable  us  to  verify  in  a  minia- 
ture case  the  principles  of  stability,  which  Laplace  has 
established  for  the  great  planetary  system.  Oscillations 
or  disturbances  which  in  the  motions  of  the  planets  appear 
to  be  secular,  because  their  periods  extend  over  millions 
of  years,  can  be  watched,  in  the  case  of  Jupiter's  satellitefl^ 
through  complete  revolutions  within  the  historical  peiiodb 
of  astronomy!. 

In  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  stellar  uniyerae  iW^ 
must  depend  much  upon  somewhat  precarious  analogloii 
We  must  start  with  the  opinion,  entertained  by  Bruno,  SS 

^  *  Cosmotbeoros'  (1699),  p.  16. 

1  Laplace,  *  System  of  the  World,'  vol.  ii. 
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ago  as  1591,  that  the  store  may  be  suns  attended 
irhaps  by  planets  like  our  earth.      This    is    the   most 
■obable  firet  assumption,  supported  in  some  degree  by 
very  reoent  spectrum  observations,  whicli  sliow  the  simi- 
larity of  light  derived  from  many  stars  witli  that  of  the 
BUn.     But  at  the  same  time  we  learn  by  the  prism  that 
I  there  are  nebulse  and  stars  in  conditions  widely  difTerent 
L  from  anything  known  in  our  system.     In  the  course  of 
me  the  analogy  may  perhaps  be  restored  to  comparative 
npletcneas  by  the  discovery  of  many  suns  in  various 
Bitages  of  nebulous  condensation,     Tlie  history  of  the  evo- 
flntion  of  our  own  world  may,  as  it  were,  be  traced  back 
I  in  bodies  less  developed,  or  traced  forwards  in  systems 
Itnore  advanced  towards  the  dissipation  of  energy,  and  the 
T  extinction  of  life-     As  in  a  great  workshop,  we  may  per- 
Ibaps  see  the  material  work  of  Creation  as  it  haa  variously 
^progrussed  through  thousands  of  millions  of  years. 

By  ttie  aircfui  delineation  and  classification  of  the 
aebuUi)  and  stellar  systems,  we  may  hope  in  time  bo  Bud 
some  parallel  even  to  that  apparently  space-tilling  system 
of  the  Milky  Way.  Michell  pointed  oat  that  the  Pleiades 
form  a  remarkable  group  of  worlds,  and  he  thought  that 
it  might  prc£Out  uu  analogy  to  the  sun  and  its  immediate 
neighlKiure.  The  observations  of  the  Ilerscheb  and  other 
lOTO  recent  astronument,  show  that  we  really  Mong  to 
^vaM  B|tr^tnm  of  worlda  of  a  peculiar  split  form,  in- 
t  m^TJada  of  stars  of  various  sizL-B.  Tlio 
'  IB  irresitttible,  and  a8tronr>meni  have 
Et<>  tb<J  d>'i'lliw  of  -^jxice,  hoping  to  find 
'  '  ri*>«^inblo  the  sup- 
■  exteuU  our  know- 
!.;..„».  „,^ iliona 
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by  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  possesses  some  analogy  to  what 
would  happen  in  a  system  revolving  in  a  dense  retard- 
ing medium.  Let  us  once  ascertain  by  the  spectFoscope 
that  there  is  a  dense  envelope  of  gas,  and  the  forms  of 
those  bodies  are  at  once  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  matter  on  this  globe.  Viewing  such  worlds  as 
we  do  from  a  fixed  distant  point,  they  appear  variously 
distorted  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective ;  but  when 
we  find  in  many  objects  forms  which  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  object  variously  inclined  to  the 
line  of  vision,  analogy  will  aid  us  in  determining  the 
real  form.  Thus  when  we  see  an  apparent  nebulous 
ring,  we  may  be  unable  to  decide  whether  it  is  really 
a  ring  of  matter  or  a  spherical  shell,  of  which  the  ob- 
liquely seen  edges  are  alone  apparent.  But  if  elsewhere 
we  discover,  as  did  Lord  Rosse,  another  nebula  present- 
ing the  distinct  appearance  of  a  ring  seen  edgeways,  we 
may  infer  with  some  probability  from  one  case  to  the 
other.  By  similar  processes  of  comparison  and  analogical 
reasoning,  we  may  in  time  assign  with  much  confidence 
the  absolute  forms  of  many  classes  of  celestial  objects" 

In  speculations  concerning  the  physical  condition  of 
other  planets  and  heavenly  bodies,  we  must  often  depend 
upon  analogies  of  a  very  weak  character.  We  may  be 
said  to  know  that  the  moon  has  moimtains  and  valleyfl^ 
plains  and  ridges,  volcanoes,  and  streams  of  lava,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  air  and  water,  the  rocky  sur- 
face of  the  moon  presents  so  many  familiar  appearances 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  them  with  the  features 
of  our  own  globe.  We  infer  with  high  probability  that 
Mars  has  polar  snow  and  an  atmosphere  absorbing  blue 
rays  like  our  own ;  Jupiter  undoubtedly  possesses  a  clou<  I  ^- 
atmosphere,  possibly  not  unlike  a  magnified  copy  of  1  i 
surrounding  the  earth,  but  our  tendency  to  adopt  : 

™  Grant's  *  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,'  pp.  570-571. 
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alo^ea  receives  a  salutary  conx?ction  in  the  recently  dij 
covered  fact  that  the  atmosphere  of  Uranus  containi 
hydrogen.  Philosophers  of  the  highest  grade  hnvt 
stopped  at  these  comparatively  safe  inferences,  but  havd 
Bpcculated  on  the  existence  of  living  creatiu-es  in  othee 
planeta  Huyghens  remarked  that  as  we  infer  by  analogjfj 
from  the  dissected  body  of  a  dog  to  that  of  a  pig  an<J 
ox  or  other  animal  of  the  same  general  form,  and  as  wa 
expect  to  find  the  same  viscera,  the  heart,  stomach,  lungaj 
intestines,  Ac.,  in  corresponding  positions,  so  when  w^l 
notice  the  similarity  of  the  planets  in  many  respects,  wa 
mnst  expect  to  find  them  alike  in  other  points".  H« 
even  enters  into  an  inquiry  whether  the  inhabitants  of 
other  planets  would  possess  reason  and  knowledge  of  thfl 
Kimo  sort  as  ours,  concluding  in  the  affirmative.  Althougli 
the  power  of  intellect  might  be  difierent,  he  conrntlers  thai 
they  would  have  the  same  geometry  if  tliey  luid  any  al 
all,  and  that  what  in  true  with  us  woiUil  be  true  will 
them*".  Ab  regards  the  mm,  he  wisely  obeer^'es  that  ever] 
conjecture  fails.  Laplace  entertained  a  strong  lielief  il 
0)0  existence  of  inhabitants  on  oUier  planets.  The  beni^ 
influence  of  the  sun  given  birth  to  aniiimls  and  platib 
u]K>n  the  surface  of  the  eartl),  imd  analogy  uidnces  us  b 
believe  that  his  rayft  would  U.-ad  to  have  a  similar  eSvc 
ulsewLuru.  It  b  not  probable  thai  matter  vrliicfa  ia  her 
8o  fruitful  of  life,  would  be  sterilo  xy  '^ 

aa  Jupiter,  which,  like  the  earth,  hu 
and  years,  and  changes  which  tndicat- 
indeed  in  formed  for  tlif  f'Miiptnif n 
which  he  lives,  and, 
the  other  planutd. 
orgnnizationa  rolati'.- 
bodies  of  the  univerw.      1 1 

"  ■CWii..4Ir-i.. 
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not  form  any  idea  of  Buch  various  creatures,  but  the) 
existence  is  not  uiilikelyP. 

We  now  kiio\v  that  many  metals  and  other  eteineatl 
never  found  in  organic  structures  are  yet  capable  of  Ibn 
jng  compounds,  with  substances  of  vegetable  or  aniir 
origin.     It  is  therefore  just  possible  that  at  different  t 
peraturea  creatures  formed  of  different  but  analogous  con 
pounds  might  exist,  but  it  would  seem  indispensable  t 
carbon  should  still  form  the  basis  of  organic  structuresl 
for  we  have  no  analogies  to  lead  ua  to  suppose  that  ia 
the  absence  of  that  complex  element,  life  can  exist.    CJoii 
we  find  globes  suiToimded  by  atmospheres  resembling  oia 
own  in  temperature  and  composition,  we  should  be  almof 
forced  to  believe  them  inhabited,  but  the  probabDity  \ 
any  analogical  argument  decreases  rapidly  as  the  oundi 
tion  of  a  globe  diverges  from  that  of  uur  own.  The  f 
nal  Nicholas  de  Cusa  held  long  ago  that  the  moou  wJ 
inhabited,  but  the  absence  of  any  appreciable  atrntMipha 
renders  the  existonco  of  inhabitants  highly  imprcibabi 
Speculations  resting  upon  weak  analogies  lianJly  bek 
to  the  scope  of  true  ecience,  and  can  only  be  tolei 
an  antidote  to   the  far  worse  dogmatisni  wk' 
assert  that  the  thousand  million  of  persona  i 
rather  a  small  fraction  uf  them,  are  tlie  j 
care  of  the  Power  which  designed  this  Umitl 


Failures  nj 

80  constant  is  the  aid  wiiln 
analogy  in  all  attempts  at  dl 
it  is  most  important  to  obscT  ^  ■   1 
us  into  difficulties.     That  which  w* 
exist  may — 

V  '  fiysteni  uf  the  World.'  vol.  u.  p.  326.    ' !. 


(t)  Be  fuund  to  exist ; 

(2)  May  eeetn  not  to  exist,  but  nevertLelcBs  may  really 
exist; 

(3)  May  actually  be  non-eidstent. 
In  tlte  Mcond  case  the  failure  is  only  apparent,  and 

tenses  from  our  obtuBeness  of  perception,  the  Hmallness 
'  the  phoDomenon  to  be  noticed,  or  the  disguised  cha- 
icter  iti  which  it  appears,  I  have  ab^ady  pointed  out 
lat  the  analogy  of  sound  and  light  Beems  to  fail  because 
ght  does  not  bend  round  a  comer,  the  fact  being  that  it 
BO  bend  iu  the  phenomtna  of  diffraction,  whicit 
lent  the  effect,  however,  in  such  an  unexpected  and 
auUi  form,  that  even  Newton  was  misled,  and  turned 
Mxa  the  correct  hypothesis  of  undulations  which  he  had 
ftrtially  entertained. 

Id  the  third  class  of  cases  analogy  fails  us  altogether, 

lUd  we  expect  that  to  exist  which  really  does  not  exist. 

riius  we  fail  to  diacover  the  phenomena  of  polarizatio"  >» 

tound  travelling  tlirough  tlie  atmtwpbere,  since  air  is  **° 

apable  nf  any  appreeiable  traiiBvenie  undulations.  Vvel  ■ 

Kfiiihires  of  nnnlopy  »«•  "f  ptvuliar  interest,  btKHiuftO    .  •v'<^1 

.,  -  i-wcw.     T\xGt*^    c^^    . 

it   we   c«.ti    CO*,  rf*^ 

I  live  not    preV*  ^^ 

iet.t-»v«i  ii  ■  true  in    t.\xe 

that  we  i.ii..  liiid  iu   tho    cso' 

f"  ■        '■  .1.  speak  of  t.l\e' 

:■•  oftou    Wcku-^i^ 
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accelerate  the  motion  of  bodies  passing  through  it,  sonie- 
what  in  the  mode  which  Aristotelians  attributed  &lsely 
to  the  air.  Thus  we  can  frame  the  notion  of  negative 
density y  and  Newton  could  reason  exactly  concerning  it, 
although  no  such  thing  exists  ^. 

In  every  direction  of  thought  we  may  meet  idtimately 
with  similar  failures  of  analogy.  A  moving  point  gene- 
rates a  line,  a  moving  line  generates  a  surface,  a  moving 
surface  generates  a  solid,  but  what  does  a  moving  solid 
generate?  When  we  compare  a  polyhedron,  or  many- 
sided  solid,  with  a  polygon,  or  plane  figure  of  many  sides, 
the  volume  of  the  first  is  analogous  to  the  area  o\  the 
second ;  the  face  of  the  solid  answers  to  the  side  of  the 
polygon  ;  the  edge  of  the  solid  to  the  point  of  the  figure ; 
but  the  comer,  or  junction  of  edges  in  the  polyhedron, 
is  left  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  plane  of  the  polygon. 
Even  if  we  attempted  to  draw  the  analogies  in  some 
other  manner,  we  should  still  find  a  geometrical  notion 
embodied  in  the  solid  which  has  no  representative  in  the 
plain  figure  ^ 

Faraday  was  able  to  frame  some  notion  of  matter  in  a 
fourth  condition,  which  should  be  to  gas  what  gas  is  to 
liquid  8.  Such  substance,  he  thought,  would  not  fiJl  fer 
short  of  radiant  matter^  by  which  apparently  he  meant 
the  supposed  caloric  or  matter  assumed  to  constitute  heat, 
according  to  the  Corpuscular  Theory.  Even  if  we  oonld 
frame  the  notion,  matter  in  such  a  state  cannot  be  known 
to  exist,  and  recent  discoveries  concerning  the  continuity 
of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  remove  the  basis 
of  the  speculation. 

From  these  and  many  other  instances  which  might  be 

Q  *  Principia,'  bk.  II.  Section  IL  Prop.  X. 

r  De  Morgan,  'Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions,'  vol.  zi. 
Part  ii.  p.  246. 

«  *  Life  of  Faraday/  vol.  i.  p.  21 6. 
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idtluced,  we  learn  that  analogical  reasoning  Iea*ls  us  to 

he  coiiceptiun  of  many  thbigs  wliicb,  ao  fur  as  we  can 

K-S8Certain,  do  not  exist.     In  this  way  great  perplexitlee 

Ibavo  uriHun  in  the    use   of  language  and  matliematical 

Ifljrmbols.     All  language  depends  upon  analogy;    for  we 

1  and  arrange  words  so  that  they  may  rcpreseut  the 

wrreepondiiig  junctions  or  arrangements   of  thiugs   and 

ibeir   rjiialities.     But    in   the    use    of    language    we    are 

ibvjously  capable  of  forming  many  combinations  of  words 

which  no   corresponding  meaning   apparently  exists. 

lie  same  difficulty  arises  in  the   use  of  mathematical 

I  mathematicians  have  needlessly  puz2ded  them- 

lidnut  thti  Mquare  rout  of  a  negative  quantity,  which 

i;  in  many  upplicatious  of  aJgebraic  calculation,  simply  a 

itigu  without  any  analogous  meaning,  there  being  u  failure 

of  analogy. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

EXCEPTIONAL     PHENOMENA. 

If  science  consists  in  the  detection  of  identity  and  the 
recognition  of  one  uniformity  existing  in  many  objects,  it 
follows  almost  of  necessity  that  the  progress  of  science 
depends  upon  the  study  of  exceptional  phenomena.  Such 
new  phenomena  are  the  raw  material  upon  which  we  are 
to  exert  our  faculties  of  observation  and  reasoning,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  new  facts  beneath  the  sway  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  either  those  laws  already  well  known,  or 
those  to  be  discovered.  Not  only  are  strange  and  inex- 
plicable facts  those  which  are  on  the  whole  most  likely  to 
lead  us  to  some  novel  and  important  discovery,  but  they 
are  also  best  fitted  to  arouse  our  attention.  So  long  as 
events  happen  in  accordance  with  our  anticipations,  and 
the  routine  of  every-day  observation  is  unvaried,  there  is 
nothing  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  smallness  of  its 
knowledge,  and  the  depth  of  mystery,  which  may  be 
hidden  in  the  commonest  sights  and  objects.  In  early 
times  the  myriads  of  stars  which  remained  in  apparently 
fixed  relative  positions  upon  the  heavenly  sphere,  re- 
ceived far  less  notice  from  astronomers  than  those  few 
planets  whose  wandering  and  inexplicable  motions  formed 
an  unsolved  riddle.  Hipparchus  was  induced  to  prepare 
the  first  catalogue  of  stars,  because  a  single  new  star  ha^ 
been  added  to  those  nightly  visible ;  and  in  the  mi 
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brilliant  but  temporary  stars  cuusfii  inon; 
popular  intei^eMt  ui  astroDomy  tbiui  any  other  events, 
and  to  one  of  them  we  owe  all  the  obser\'ation8  of  Tycho 
Brahi',  Uie  medisevaJ  Hipparehue. 

In  other  sciences,  us  well  as  in  that  of  the  heavens, 

exceptional  events  are  commonly  the  points  from  which 

we  start  to  exi>lore  new  regions  of  knowledge.     It  has 

U-en  beautifully  said  that  Wonder  is   the  daughter  of 

Ignorance,  but  tlio  mother  of  Invention  ;  and  though  the 

most  familiar  and  slight  events,  if  fully  examined,  wQl 

aSurd  endless  food  for  wonder  and  fnr  wisdom,  yet  it  is 

vihe  few  peculiar  and  unlooked-for  eventt^  whicli  most  oflen 

K]ead  a  ecientilic  mittd  into  a  course  of  ditwovery.    It  is 

Ktrue,  indeed,  that  it  retiuires  much  philosophy  to  observe 

Btiiings  which  arc  too  near  to  us. 

The  high  scientific  imp(>rt;ince  attaching,  then,  to  ex- 
ceptions, renders  it  desirable  that  we  should  carefully 
consider  Uie  various  modes  in  which  an  exception  muy 
t  be  disposed  of;  while  some  new  facts  will  be  found  to 
Kfionfirm  the  very  laws  to  which  at  Hrst  sight  they  seem 
^olearly  oppoBcd,  others  will  cauMe  us  to  limit  the  generality 
of  our  previous  Btat«meuts.  In  some  cases  the  exception 
may  be  proved  to  be  no  exception ;  occasionally  it  will 
prove  fatal  tu  our  pruvifjus  most  contident  apeculatiuna ; 
and  tiiero  are  some  new  phenomena  which,  without  really 
d(.-«tn)ying  any  of  our  former  tlieories,  open  to  us  wholly 
DOW  fields  of  scientific  investigation.  The  study  of  this 
Kubject  is  especially  interestiug  and  important,  liecatise,  as 
I  liavo  before  aaid  (vol.  ji.  p.  233),  no  important  theory 
can  Ik:  built  up  complete  and  perfect  all  at  once.  When 
uwxpUinfxI  phenomena  present  themselves  as  objections 
t,.    '       '  ■"     -Lii  demand  the  atmost  judgment 

ii  .  to  tltem  tlieir  pmper  place  and 

f..;  t  rejection  of  a  theory  will  entirely 

luattog  the  one  insuperable  contra- 

X    2 
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dictory  faxjt  from  many,  which,  however  singular  and 
inexplicable  at  first  sight,  may  afterwards  be  shown  to  be 
results  of  wholly  different  causes,  or  possibly  the  most 
striking  results  of  the  very  law  with  which  they  stand  in 
apparent  conflict. 

I  can  enumerate  at  least  eight  different  classes  or  kinds 
of  exceptional  phenomena,  to  one  or  other  of  which  any 
supposed  exception  to  the  known  laws  of  nature  will 
ultimately  be  referred ;  they  may  be  briefly  described  as 
below,  and  will  be  suflBciently  illustrated  in  the  succeeding 
sections. 

(i)  Imaginary,  or  false  exceptions,  that  is,  facts,  ob- 
jects, or  events  which  are  not  really  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be. 

(2)  Apparent,  but  congruent  exceptions,  which,  though 
apparently  in  conflict  with  a  law  of  nature,  are  really  in 
agreement  with  it. 

(3)  Singular  exceptions,  which  really  agree  with  a  law 
of  nature,  but  exhibit  remarkable  and  unique  results  of  it. 

(4)  Divergent  exceptions,  which  really  proceed  from  the 
ordinary  action  of  known  processes  of  nature,  but  which 
are  excessive  in  amount  or  monstrous  in  character. 

(5)  Accidental  exceptions,  arising  from  the  interference 
of  some  entirely  distinct  but  known  law  of  nature. 

(6)  Novel  and  unexplained  exceptions,  which  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  a  new  series  of  laws  and  phenomena, 
modifying  or  disguising  the  effects  of  previously  known 
laws,  without  being  inconsistent  with  them. 

(7)  Limiting  exceptions,  showing  the  falsity  of  a  sup- 
posed law  in  cases  to  which  it  had  been  extended,  but  not 
affecting  its  truth  in  other  cases. 

(8)  Contradictory  or  real  exceptions  which  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  supposed  hypothesis  or  theory  is  in 
opposition  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  must  therefore 
be  abandoned. 
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It  oiight  to  be  clearly  underst^xid  that  in  no  case  is  a 
law  of  nature  rejilly  thwarted  or  prevented  from  being 
fulfilled.     The   etfecta    of  a   law  may  be  disguised  and 
hidden  from  our  view  in  some  instances — in  others  the 
law  itself  may  bo  rendered  Inapplicable  altogether — but 
if  «  law  \n  applicable  it  nnist  be  carried  out.      Every 
law  of  nature  nntst  therefore  be  stated  with  the  utmost 
generality   of  all  the    instances  really  coming  under  it. 
r  Babbagc  proposed  to  distinguish  between  universal  prirt' 
tiples,  which  do  not  admit  of  a  single  exception,  such 
i  tlu»t  every  number  ending  in  5  is  divisible  by  6ve, 
I  Mid  general  principles  which  are  more  frequenlly  obeyed 
ithjm  violated,  as    that  'men  will  \te  governed  by  what 
I  they  believe  to  be  their  interest*.'     But  in  a  scientific 
tpttint  of  view  general   principles  must    bo  universal  as 
rcgonlM  some  distinct  class  of  objects,  or  they  are  not 
principles  at  all.     If  a  law  to  which  exceptions  exist  is 
stated  without  iillusion  to   those   exceptiouH,  the  state- 
ment is    erroneous.     I  have   no   right  to  say  that  'All 
f]iqui<l8  expand  by  heat,'  if  I  know  that  water   below 
■  C  docs  not ;  I  ought  to  say,  *  All  liquids,  except  water 
'  4*  C,  expand  by  heat;'  and  every  new  exception 
n-ill  fukify  the  otatcraeut  until  inserted  in  it. 
I  qieak  of  some  htws  as  lieing  generally  tnie,  meaning 
PZiot  univenially  but  in  the  majority  of  eases,  is  a  hurt- 
liul  nbuMJ  of  the  word,  but  is  quite  usual.     Getieral  should 
[.tnean  tliat  which  is  true  of  a  whole  genus  or  class,  and 
tvery  true  statvmont  must  be  true  of  some  assigned  or 

i>le  chiSB. 


!mag\tuiry 


J..i\Yptions. 

I   law    of  nature   Is 
•V  ought  properly 
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to  be — Is  there  any  breach  of  the  law  at  all  %  It  may 
be  that  the  supposed  exceptional  fact  is  not  a  feet  at 
all,  that  it  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination.  When 
King  Charles  requested  the  Eoyal  Society  to  investigate 
the  curious  fact  that  a  live  fish  put  into  a  bucket  of 
water  does  not  increase  the  weight  of  the  bucket  and 
ita  contents,  the  Koyal  Society  wisely  commenced  thdr 
deliberations  by  inquuing  whether  the  fact  was  so  or  not. 
Every  statement,  however  &lBe,  must  have  some  cause  or 
prior  condition,  and  the  real  question  for  the  Royal  Society 
to  investigate  was,  how  the  King  came  to  think  that  the 
fact  was  so.  Mental  conditions,  as  we  have  seen  (voL  li 
p.  4),  enter  into  all  acts  of  observation,  and  are  often  a 
worthy  subject  of  inquiry.  But  there  are  many  instances 
in  the  history  of  physical  science,  in  which  much  trouble 
and  temporary  error  have  been  caused  by  false  assertions 
carelessly  made,  and  carelessly  accepted  without  experi- 
mental verification. 

The  reception  of  the  Copemican  theory  was  much  im- 
peded by  the  objection,  that  if  the  earth  were  perpetually 
moving,  a  stone  dropped  fi^m  the  top  of  a  high  tower 
should  be  left  behind,  and  should  appear  to  move  towards 
the  west,  just  as  a  stone  dropped  from  the  mast-head  of 
a  moving  ship  would  fall  behind,  owing  to  the  motion  of 
the  ship.    The  Copemicans  attempted  to  meet  this  grave 
objection  in  every  way  but  the  true  one,  namely,  that  of 
showing  by  trial  that  the  asserted  facts  are  not  oorrei^ 
ones.     In  the  first  place,  if  a  stone  had  been  droj^ped  witkj 
suitable  precautions  from  the  mast-head  of  a  moving  shi{fl 
it  would  have  fallen  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mast,  becaaSM 
by  the  first  law  of  motion  it  would  remain  in  the  saa9 
state  of  horizontal  motion  communicated  to   it  b^    ^^ 
mast.     As  the  anti-Copemicans  had  aasunu 
result  as  certain  to  ensue,  their  argument " 
have  fallen  through  at  once.    Had  the ' 


I 
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proceeded  to  test  with  great  care  the  other  assertion  in- 
volved, they  would  have  become  still  better  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  their  own  theory.  A  stone  dropped  from 
the  top  of  a  high  tower,  or  into  a  deep  well,  would 
cerbiinly  not  have  been  deflected  from  the  vertical  dirce- 
tioit  in  the  considerable  degree  required  to  support  the 
anli-Copemican  views  ;  but,  with  very  accurate  obser- 
vation, tliey  might  have  discovered,  as  Benzenberg  eiib- 
Bequently  did,  a  very  email  deflection  towards  the  west 
(vol.  i.  p.  453).  At  the  moment  when  a  body  I>egin8  to 
fall  freely,  it  begins  to  resemble  a  very  small  satellite 
moving  imder  the  force  of  gravity,  as  exerted  from  the 
earth's  centre  of  attraction,  and  it  therefore  describes,  like 
otlicr  satelUtce,  a  portion  of  an  elliptic  orblt^.  Had  the 
Cojiernicans  then  been  able  to  detect  and  interpret  the 
meaning  of  this  small  divergence,  they  would  have  found 
in  it  a  conclusive  proof  of  their  own  views. 

Multitudes  of  cases  might  be  cited  in  which  kwa  of 
uature  Kem  to  be  evidently  broken,  but  in  which  the 
apparent  breach  entirely  arises  from  a  misapprehension  of 
the  facts  of  Uic  case.  Il  is  n  general  kw,  absolutely  true 
[of  all  crystaU  yet  submitted  to  examination,  that  no 
hnaltl  hoe  a  ro-entraut  angle,  that  is  on  angle  which 
nitnranli  the  axis  of  the  cr}'Htal  is  greater  than  two  right 
•nglea.  Wlicrcvcr  the  facea  of  a  crj-stal  meet  they  pro- 
jduoe  a  pnyecting  edge,  and  wherever  edges  meet  they 
k^^^^HHUer.  Many  crynialF,  however,  when  care- 
^^^^^^^^^bpreeent  exceptions  to  this  I:tw,  but  cloeer 
^^^^^^^^^^1  abovs  tliat  the  apparently  re-entrant 
fcfghs  TfoBy  ^UI'Ims  from  the  oblique  union  of  two  distinct 
byntalB.  Otlior  crvbtals  seem  to  poHscuss  faces  contradict- 
■u>   ■'  *»nn«ii>l«(     iif  orvstiillngmptiy  ;    but    again 

I  thiit  tilt.'  HUppotMKl  faces  are  oot 

I  iiktial    Jiiumal'    O84S),   vol.  iu. 
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forms  are  similarly  modified,  so  as  to  produce  a  series  of 
what  are  called  heniihedral  forms. 


Apparent  hut  Congruent  Eocceptions. 

Not  unfrequently  a  law  of  nature  will  present  results 
in  certain  circumstances  which  appear  to  be  entirely  in 
conflict  with  the  law  itself.  Not  only  may  the  action  of 
the  law  be  much  complicated  and  disguised,  but  it  may 
in  various  ways  be  reversed  or  inverted,  so  that  aU  care- 
less observers  are  misled.  Ancient  philosophers  gene- 
rally believed  that  while  some  bodies  were  heavy  by 
nature,  others,  such  as  flame,  smoke,  bubbles,  clouds,  &c., 
were  essentially  light,  or  possessed  a  tendency  to  move 
upwards.  So  acute  and  learned  an  inquirer  as  Aristotle 
t?ntirely  failed  to  perceive  the  true  nature  of  buoyancy  or 
ap|)arent  lightness,  and  the  doctrine  of  intrinsic  lightness, 
being  expounded  in  his  works,  became  the  accepted  view 
for  many  centuries.  It  is  true  that  Lucretius  was  fully 
aware  why  flame  tends  to  rise,  holding  that — 

'  The  flame  has  weight,  though  highly  rare, 
Nor  mounts  but  when  comi)ellc<l  bj  heavier  air/ 

Archimedes  also  was  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
buoyancy  of  bodies  immersed  in  water,  tliJit  he  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  existence  of  a  parallel  effect  in  air. 
Yet  throughout  the  early  middle  ages  the  light  of  true 
science,  clear  though  feeble,  could  not  contend  with  the 
J  powerful  but  confused  glare  of  the  false  Peripatetic  (l<x?- 
trine.  The  genius  of  Galileo  and  Newton  was  required 
to  convmce  people  of  the  simi)le  truth  that  all  matter 
is  heavy,  but  that  the  gravity  of  one  substmce  may  be 
overl)omo  by  that  of  another,  as  one  scnle  of  a  balance 
18  carried  up  by  the  preponderating  weight  in  the  op|)o- 
site  scale.   It  is  ouriouB  to  find  Newton  gravely  explaining 
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the  difference  of  absolute  and  relative  gravity,  as  if  it 
were  a  new  discovery  proceeding  from  his  theory®.  More 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  other  apparent  exceptions 
to  the  Newtonian  philosophy  were  explained  away. 

Newton  himself  allowed  that  the  motion  of  the  apsides 
of  the  moon's  orbit  appeared  irreconcilable  with  the  law 
of  gravity,  and  it  remained  for  Clairaut  to  remove  the 
reproach  bj  more  complete  mathematical  analysis.  There 
must  always  indeed  remain,  in  the  motions  of  the  tides 
or  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  discrepancies  of  some  amiGunt 
between  theory  and  observation;  but  like  discrepancies 
have  so  often  yielded  in  past  times  to  prolonged  investi- 
gation that  all  physicists  have  come  to  regard  them  as 
merely  apparent  exceptions,  which  will  afterwards  be  found 
to  be  new  confirmations  of  the  law  with  which  they  now 
seem  to  conflict. 

The  most  beautiful  instance,  perhaps,  which  can  be 
adduced  of  an  apparent  exception,  is  found  in  the  total 
reflection  of  light,  which  occin^  when  a  beam  of  light 
within  a  medium  falls  very  obliquely  upon  the  boimdary 
separating  it  from  a  rarer  medium.  It  is  the  general 
law  that  when  a  ray  strikes  the  limit  between  two  media 
of  different  refractive  indices,  part  of  the  light  is  reflected 
and  part  is  refracted,  but  when  the  obKquity  of  the  ray 
within  the  denser  medium  passes  beyond  a  certain  point 
there  is  a  sudden  apparent  breach  of  continuity,  and  the 
whole  of  the  light  is  reflected.  A  very  clear  reason  can 
be  given  for  this  exceptional  conduct  of  the  light  ;  for 
according  to  the  law  of  refraction  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  always  bears  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction,  so  that  the  greater  of  the  two  angles,  which 
is  always  that  in  the  less  dense  medium,  may  increase  up 
to  a  right  angle,  but  when  the  media  differ  in  refractive 
power,  the  less  angle  cannot  become  a  right  angle,  as  this 
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would  require  the  sine  of  an  angle  to  be  greater  than  the 
radius.  It  might  socra,  perhaps,  thnt  this  was  an  cxccjitioQ 
of  the  kind  elsewhere  deecribed  iis  a  limiting  exception,  in 
whkb  a  law  is  shown  to  be  inapplicable  beyond  certain  de- 
r.&wd  limits;  but  in  the  explanation  of  the  exception 
MOording  to  the  nndulutory  theory,  we  fmd  that  there 
is  really  no  breach  or  exception  to  the  general  law. 
Whenever  an  undulation  strikes  any  point  in  a  bounding 
Burface,  spherical  waves  are  produced  and  spread  from 
the  point  The  refracted  ray  is  the  residtant  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  such  Bj)herical  waves,  and  the  bending  of 
the  ray  at  tlie  common  surface  of  two  media  depends  upon 
the  comparative  velocities  of  propagation  of  the  undula- 
tions in  those  madia.  But  if  a  ray  fidls  very  obliquely 
upon  the  Borfacc  of  a  rarer  meilium,  the  waves  arising 
from  succeesiva  points  of  the  surface  may  sprejul  so  rapidly 
as  never  to  intersect,  and  no  resultant  wave  will  then  be 
produced.  We  thus  perceive  that  from  general  mathe- 
matical eunditioua  may  arise  very  distinct  apparent  efTect*. 
There  may  occur  from  time  tn  time  distinct  failures  in 
our  miist  well-gnmnde<l  predictions.  A  comet,  of  which 
the  orbit  has  been  well  determined,  may  fail,  like  Lexell's 
Comot,  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time  and  pljice  in  the 
heavens.  lu  the  present  day  wo  should  not  hold  such  an 
exception  to  our  successful  predictions  to  weigh  against 
our  belief  in  the  theory  of  grnvitation,  but  should  assume 
that  some  unknown  body  had  through  the  action  of  gravi- 
tation it**elf  deflected  the  aimet.  As  Claimut  remarked, 
in  publishing  lii»  calculations  concerning  the  expected  re- 
upj)earanco  of  Halley's  Comet,  a  Ixnly  which  passes  into 
regions  so  remote,  and  which  in  Iiiddcn  from  our  view 
during  such  long  periods,  might  be  exp>^sod  to  tiie  influ- 
ence of  forces  totally  unknown  to  us,  such  as  the  action 
uf  other  comets,  or  even  of  some  planet  too  far  removed 
from  the  son  to  Ixi  ever  perceived  by  us.     In  the  oobc  of 
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Lexell  s  Comet  it  was  afterwards  shown,  curiously  enough, 
that  its  appearance  was  not  one  of  a  regular  series  of 
periodical  returns  within  the  sphere  of  our  vision,  but  a 
single  exceptional  visit  never  to  be  repeated,  and  probably 
due  to  the  perturbing  powers  of  Jupiter.  Yet  this  soli- 
tary visit  was  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  law  of  gravity 
with  which  it  seemed  to  be  in  conflict. 

The  division  of  Biela's  Comet  into  two  companion  comets 
was  at  the  time  when  it  occurred  one  of  those  unlooked- 
for  and  inexplicable  events  which  awaken  the  attention 
and  interest  of  observers  in  the  highest  degree.  Comets 
indeed  have  altogether  the  character  of  eccentric  strangers 
intruding  into  our  planetary  system,  and  in  almost  every 
point  they  are  yet  inexpHcable  ;  but  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  separation  of  Biela's  Comet  may  prove  to  be  a 
comparatively  ordinary  event  of  cometary  history.  For 
if,  as  is  now  beUeved,  comets  be  aggregates  of  small  me- 
teoric stones  or  particles,  forming  the  denser  parts  of  con- 
tinuous streams  of  such  bodies  circulating  round  the  sun, 
then  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  aggregates  may  at  times 
be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  meeting  or  separation 
of  meteoric  streams. 


Singular  Exceptions. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  apparent  exceptions  are 
those  which  I  propose  to  call  singular  exceptions y  because 
they  are  more  or  less  closely  analogous  to  the  singular 
cases,  or  solutions  which  occur  in  mathematical  science. 
A  general  mathematical  law  embraces  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  cases  which  have  a  perfect  agreement  with  each 
other  in  a  certain  respect.  It  may  nevertheless  happen 
that  a  single  case,  while  obeying  the  general  law,  stands 
out  as  apparently  difierent  from  all  the  rest.  The  daily 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  gives  to  all  the  stars 
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in  the  heavens  lui  appanint  relative  niHtJc»ti  nt'  rotation  1 
from  east  lo  wt-st ;  but  out  of  countless  thousandB  which  1 
obey  the  rule  tlie  Polo  Star  alone  seems  to  break  it  I 
Kxact  obnerv-atiotw  indeed  ahow  that  it  also  rovolvea  I 
in  a  small  circle,  but  it  might  linppen  for  a  short  time  I 
tliat  a  star  existed  so  close  to  the  pole  that  no  appreciable  I 
change  of  place  would  be  caused  by  the  daily  rotation.  I 
It  would  then  constitute  a  perfect  singular  exception ;  J 
for,  while  really  obeying  the  law,  it  would  break  the  temm  I 
in  which  it  is  usually  btate^l.  In  the  same  way  the  poles  J 
t>f  every  revolving  IhkIv  are  ttingulur  points.  I 

Whenever  the  laws  of  nature  are  reduced  ia  a  inatho-  1 
Diatical  form  we  may  expect  to  meet  nitb  singular  cnsest  I 
and,  as  all  the  phyitical  ociences  will  meet  in  the  mathcma-  I 
ticol  principleit  of  meehaiiies,  tliere  is  no  part  of  uaturo  J 
where  we  may  not  probably  encounter  them.  In  me-  j 
chaitical  science  itself  tlie  circular  motion  of  rotation  may  ' 
be  ooDhidored  a  single  exception  to  the  rectUiHcal  motiou 
of  translation.  It  is  a  general  law  (hat  any  number  of  J 
ixtmllcl  forces,  whether  octijig  In  the  same  or  oppomtal 
directions,  will  have  a  remiUant  which  may  be  substituted  i 
for  them  with  like  effect.  This  resultant  will  bo  equal  ^ 
to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces,  or  the  difference  of 
tlioHU  acting  in  one  directinn  and  the  other;  it  will  paHS  J 
through  a  pobit  which  is  detennined  by  a  simple  formula,  I 
and  which  may  l>e  ilescribed  u«  the  mean  ]H)int  of  all  tlie  1 
[tututs  of  applit-ation  of  the  |«millel  fonx»  (voL  i.  p.  42a),  J 
Thus  we  readily  determine  the  resultant  uf  parallel  forces,! 
except  in  one  peculiar  case,  namely,  when  two  forces  are! 
equal  ai)d  opposite  but  not  iu  the  same  straight  line.  J 
ileing  equal  and  opposite  tlie  amount  of  the  rcaultant  Is  4 
nothing,  yet,  as  the  forces  ore  not  in  the  same  straight  | 
line,  they  do  not  lialaiiccond  destroy  each  other.  Exami- 
ning tbo  fcomula  for  Uie  pinut  of  application  of  tlie  re-  J 
Bultant,  we  find  tbut  it  gives  ua  infioitely  great  magnitude  I 
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SO  that  the  resultant  is  nothing  at  all,  and  acts  at  an  infi- 
nite distance,  which  is  practically  the  same  aa  to  say  that 
there  is  no  possible  single  resultant.  Two  such  forces 
constitute  what  is  known  in  mechanical  science  as  a  couple^ 
which  occasions  rotatory  instead  of  rectilineal  motion,  and 
can  only  be  neutralized  by  an  equal  and  opposite  couple 
or  pair  of  forces. 

The  most  beautiful  instances  of  singular  exceptions  are 
furnished  by  the  science  of  optics.  It  is  a  general  law, 
for  instance,  that  in  passing  through  transparent  media 
the  plane  of  vibration  of  polarized  light  remains  un- 
changed. But  in  certain  cases,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  frequently  made,  namely,  certain  liquids, 
some  peculiar  crystals  of  quartz,  and  transparent  solid 
media  subjected  to  a  magnetic  strain,  as  in  Faraday's  ex- 
periment (vol  ii.  pp.  234,  287),  the  plane  of  polarization  is 
rotated  in  a  screw-like  manner.  This  effect  is  so  entirely 
sui  generis,  so  unlike  any  other  phenomena  in  natiu-e,  as 
to  appear  truly  exceptional ;  yet  mathematical  analysis 
shows  it  to  be  only  a  single  case  of  much  more  general 
laws.  As  stated  by  Thomson  and  Tait^,  it  arises  from 
the  composition  of  two  imiform  circular  motions.  If 
while  a  point  is  moving  round  a  circle,  the  centre  of  that 
circle  move  upon  another  circle,  a  great  variety  of  curious 
curves  will  be  produced  according  as  we  vary  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  circles  or  the  rapidity  of  the  motions.  In 
one  case  where  the  two  circles  are  exactly  equal,  the  point 
will  be  found  to  move  gradually  round  the  centre  of  the 
stationary  circle,  and  describe  a  curious  star-like  figure 
connected  with  the  molecular  motions  out  of  which  the 
rotational  power  of  the  media  arises.  Among  other  sin- 
gular exceptions  in  optics  may  be  placed  the  conical  refrsjo- 
tion  of  light,  already  noticed  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 75),  connected 
with  the  peculiar  form  assumed  by  a  wave  of  light  when 
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fuuwing  tlirough  certain  double-refracting  crystals.  The 
lawM  obeyed  by  the  wave  are  exactly  the  same  as  iu  other 
canes,  yet  the  results  ar«  entirely  sui  grnerh.  So  far  are 
such  caeos  from  contradicting  the  theory  of  ordiiiaiy 
cases,  that  tliey  afford  the  BUpreme  opportunities  for 
verification. 

In  astronomy  singular  exceptions  might  occur,  and  in 
an  approximate  manner  they  do  occur.  We  might  point 
to  the  rings  of  Saturn  as  objects  which,  though  undoubt- 
edly ol)eying  the  law  of  gnivity.  are  yet  entirely  unique, 
a^  far  OS  our  observation  of  the  universe  haa  gone.  Thoy 
agree,  indeed,  witli  the  other  bodies  of  the  planetary 
Bytrtom  in  the  stability  of  their  movementti,  which  never 
dirergc  far  from  the  mean  position.  But  a  truly  lingular 
event  might  happen,  or  might  have  happened,  under 
slightly  different  circumstances.  Had  the  rings  been 
exactly  uniform  all  round,  and  with  a  centre  of  gravity 
coinciding  for  a  moment  with  that  of  Saturn,  a  singular  casa 
of  unstable  etpiilibrium  would  have  arisen,  necessarily  re- 
sidling  in  tlie  sudtleu  colIapHC  of  the  rings,  and  tlio  fall  of 
their  debris  upon  the  surface  of  the  planet.  Thus  in  one 
angle  case  the  tlieory  of  gravity  would  give  a  result 
wliolly  tudiko  anything  else  known  in  the  mecliuniam  of 
the  heavens. 

It  ia  poesiblo  that  we  might  meet  witli  lungular  excep- 
tions in  cr}*t4taIlography.  If  a  crystal  of  the  second 
or  dimctric  t<ystem,  in  which  tJie  third  axis  is  usually 
uncfiuul  to  eitlier  of  tlie  other  two,  hap{»eued  tu  have  tlio 
thra.'  axes  equal,  it  might  be  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  a 
crj'rttal  of  the  cubic  system,  but  would  in  many  ways 
exhibit  different  facca  and  dissimilar  propertit-n.  There 
in,  again,  a  p-i^  -' '  ■  '  ■  ''  'Itrliiiic  crystxda  in  which  two 
axes  are  at  ri;^  '  li'.-  thinl  axis  inclined  to  the 

other  two.    'li>  nu'Hy  remarkable  for  iIk  non- 

,  ezistenee  in  t-  of  view,  aince  no  cryntalM 
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have  yet  been  proved  to  have  such  axes.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  class  would  constitute  only  a  singular  case  of  liie 
more  general  triclinic  system,  in  which  all  three  axes  are 
inclined  to  each  other  at  various  angles.  Now  if  the  di- 
clinic  form  were  merely  accidental,  and  not  necessitated 
by  any  general  law  of  molecular  constitution,  its  actual 
occurrence  would  be  infinitely  improbable,  just  as  it  is 
infinitely  improbable  that  any  star  should  indicate  the 
North  Pole  with  perfect  exactness. 

In  the  curves  denoting  the  relation  between  the  temper- 
ature and  pressure  of  water  there  is  one  very  remarkable 
point  entirely  single  and  imique,  at  which  alone  water 
can  remain  in  the  three  conditions  of  gas,  liquid,  and  solid 
in  the  same  vessel.  It  is  the  point  at  which  three  curves 
intersect,  namely,  the  steam  line  showing  at  what  temper- 
atures and  pressures  water  is  just  upon  the  point  of  be- 
coming gaseous,  and  other  similar  lines  which  show  when 
ice  is  just  on  the  point  of  melting,  and  when  ice  is  just 
about  to  assume  the  gaseous  state  directly. 

Divergent  Exceptions. 

Closely  analogous  to  singular  exceptions  are  those  diver- 
gent exceptions,  in  which  a  phenomenon  manifests  itself 
in  very  unusual  magnitude  or  character,  without  however 
in  any  degree  becoming  subject  to  peculiar  laws.  Thus 
in  throwing  ten  coins,  it  happened  in  four  cases  out  of 
2048  throws,  that  all  the  coins  fell  with  heads  uppermost 
(vol.  i.  p.  238) ;  these  would  usually  be  regarded  as  very 
singular  events,  and,  according  to  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities, they  would  be  comparatively  very  rare  ;  yet  they 
proceed  only  from  an  unusual  conjunction  of  accidental 
events,  and  from  no  really  exceptional  causes.  In  all  classes 
of  natural  phenomena  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  similar 
divergencies  from  the  average.     Sometimes  due  merely  to 
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the  priiieijik-s  of  j'robability,  Bomctimcs  to  deeper  rea&o&ft. 
Among  evi-ry  large  collection  of  pt^rsona,  we  ehall  probably 
find  some  iicrsoiia  who  are  remarkably  lai^e  or  remark- 
ably small,  giants  or  dwarff,  whether  in  l)odily  or  mental 
conformation.  Such  ca*ies  appear  to  be  not  mere  lusus 
jiaturie,  since  they  usually  occur  with  a  frequency  closely 
accordant  with  the  law  of  error  or  divergence  from  an 
average,  as  shown  by  M.  Qnetelet  and  Mr.  Galton  (vol.  L 
p.  446).  The  rise  of  genius,  or  the  occurrence  of  extra- 
ordinary musical  or  mathematical  faculties,  are  attributed 
by    M .  Galton  to  the  wrne  principle  of  divergence. 

Under  this  claw  o(  exceptions  I  am  inclined  to  place 
all  kin<ls  of  remarkable  events  ariHing  from  an  unusuul 
conjunction  of  many  ordinary  tendencies.  When  several 
diRtinct  forces  happen  to  conair  together,  we  may  havo 
surprising  or  alarming  results.  Great  storme,  floods, 
droughts  and  other  extreme  deviations  from  ttie  average 
comlition  of  the  atmosphen)  thus  arise.  They  must  be 
expeetwl  to  happen  from  time  to  tJrae,  and  will  yet 
be  veiy  nnfrequent  compared  with  minor  disturbances. 
They  arc  not  anomalous  but  only  extreme  events, 
exactly  analogous  to  extreme  runs  of  hick.  There  seems, 
Indttei],  to  Ijc  a  fidlacioua  imprestiion  in  the  minds  of  many 
perHons,  that  the  theory  of  pruliabilities  necessitates  uni- 
formity in  the  happening  of  events,  so  that  in  the  Bome 
epacu  of  time  Hwn  will  always  be  cloeely  tlte  samo 
number,  for  instance,  of  railway  accidents  and  murders. 
Buckle  has  suptTfleially  remarke<l  upon  tlie  compamti^'o 
constancy  of  many  such  eveuta  as  aiwertained  by  Quetelot, 
and  some  of  bin  readers  acquire  thu  false  notion  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  mysterious  inexorable  law  producing 
uiiifurmity  in  natural  and  human  ofliiirs.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  opposi^l  to  Ihe  teachings  of  the  theory  of 
proboljility,  which  always  contemplat*.-*  tbo  occnrrence  of 
extreme  anH  anosual  runs  of  luck.    That  theory  shows 
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the  great  improbability  that  the  number  of  railway  acci- 
dents per  month  should  be  always  equal,  or  nearly  so. 
The  public  attention  is  strongly  attracted  to  any  unusual 
conjunction  of  events,  but  there  is  a  fallacious  tendency  to 
suppose  that  every  such  conjunction  must  be  due  to  a 
peculiar  new  cause  coming  into  operation.  Unless  it  can 
be  clearly  shown  that  such  unusual  conjunctions  occur 
more  frequently  than  they  should  do  according  to  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  we  should  regard  them  as  merely 
divergent  exceptions. 

Eclipses  and  remarkable  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  may  also  be  regarded  as  results  of  ordinary  laws, 
which  nevertheless  appear  to  break  the  regular  course 
of  nature,  and  never  fail  to  excite  surprise  or  even  fear. 
Such  conjunctions  of  bodies  vary  greatly  in  firequency. 
One  or  other  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  is  eclipsed  almost 
every  day,  but  the  simultaneous  eclipse  of  three  satellites 
can  only  take  place,  according  to  the  calculations  of  War- 
gen  tin,  after  the  lapse  of  1,31 7,900  years.  The  relations  of 
the  four  satellites  are  so  remarkable,  that  it  is  actually  im- 
possible, according  to  the  theory  of  gravity,  that  they  should 
all  suffer  eclipse  simultaneously.  But  it  may  happen  occa- 
sionally that  while  some  of  the  satellites  are  really  eclipsed 
by  entering  Jupiter's  shadow,  the  others  are  either  occulted 
or  rendered  invisible  by  passing  over  his  disk,  as  seen  by 
us.  Thus  on  four  occasions,  in  1681,  1802,  1826,  and  1843, 
Jupiter  has  been  witnessed  in  the  singular  condition  of 
being  apparently  deprived  of  satellites.  A  close  conjunc- 
tion of  two  planets  always  excites  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, though  conjunctions  must  naturally  occur  at  intervals 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  motions.  We  cannot 
wonder,  then,  that  when  three  or  four  planets  approach 
each  other  closely,  the  event  is  long  remembered.  A  most 
exceptional  conjunction  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mer- 
cury, which  took  place  in  the  year  2446  B.C.,  was  adopted 
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by  tliu  Chinese  Eo]]>eror,  Chueti  Hio,  as  a  new  epocli  for 
the  chronology  of  that  Empire,  though  there  is  some 
douht  whether  the  conjunction  was  really  observed  or  was 
calculated  froui  the  supposed  kws  of  motion  of  the  planeta 
It  is  certain  that  on  the  nth  November,  1524,  the  planete 
Venus,  Jupiter,  Mara,  ajid  Saturn  were  seen  very  close 
together,  while  Mercury  was  only  distant  by  about  16°  or 
thirty  ap](arent  diameters  of  tlie  sun,  this  conjunction  being 
prol>ably  tlie  most  remarkable  which  has  occurred  m  his- 
torical times. 

Among  the  perturbations  of  the  planetary  motions  we 

may  find  divergent  exceptions  arising  from  the  pecidiar 

accumulation  or  intensiticatiou  uf  cfTects,  as  in  the  case  of 

the  long  inecpiality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  (vol.  ii.  p.  70). 

Lcverrier  ha«  shown  tlmt  there  is  one  place  between  the 

orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  and  another  between  those 

of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  in  either  uf  which,  if  a  small  planet 

happened  to  exist,  it  would  sufTer  comiuiratively  immense 

diMurbance  in  the  elemt-'nts  uf  its  orbit.  Now  between  Mars 

and  Jupiter  there  do  occur  the  minor  planets,  the  orbits 

of  which  are  in  many  cases  exceptionally  divergent?. 

^         It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  even  in  such  a  subject  as 

H     foniial  logic,  divergent  exceptitins  eoem  to  occur,  not  uf 

^L  coune  due  to  chance,  but  exhibiting  in  an  unusual  degree 

^^■jk  phBDomenon  which  is  more  or  less  manifested  in  all  other 

^^^MMft     I  pobtod  out  in  p.  163  of  the  first  volume,  that 

propoaitioua  of  tlie  general  ty]>e  A=  BC  \  he  are  capabto 

of  expreHDon  in  six  equivalent  logical  forms,  m  that  tliey 

manifest  to  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  proposition 

yet  discovered,  the  phenomenon  of  lugical  equi%*alency. 

Under  the  head  of  divergent  exceptions  we  might 
doubtless  place  all  nv  1.  '  "  *'  Mio  instances  of  sub- 
Btancea  poaaeseing  p)i  in  a  very  high  or 

whicli   v.>  i    iu  the  chapter  oa 

I  Urant'i '  Biat  'Vj.'  p.  1 16, 
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Generalization,  (vol.  ii.  p.  259).  Quicksilver  is  divergent 
among  metals  as  regards  its  melting  point,  and  potassium 
and  sodium  as  regards  their  specific  gravity.  "  Monstrons 
productions  and  variations,  whether  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdoms,  should  probably  be  assigned  to  this 
class  of  exceptions. 

Accidental  Exceptions. 

The  third  and  largest  class  of  exceptions  contains  those 
which  arise  from  the  casual  interference  of  extraneous  causes. 
A  law  may  be  in  operation,  and,  if  so,  must  be  perfectly 
fulfilled,  but,  while  we  conceive  that  we  are  examining 
its  results,  we  may  have  before  us  the  eflfects  of  a  totally 
difierent  cause,  possessing  no  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry.     The  law  is  not  really  broken,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  supposed  exception  is  not  illusory.     It  may 
be  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  occiu'  but  under  the  con- 
dition of  the  law  in  question,  yet  there  has  been  such 
subsequent  interference  and  modification   of  the   result, 
that  there  is  an  apparent  failure  of  science.     There  is, 
for  instance,  no  subject  in  which  more  rigorous  and  in- 
variable laws  have   been  established  than  in  crystallo- 
graphy.   As  a  general  rule,  each  chemical  substance  pos- 
sesses its  own  definite  form,  by  which  it  can  be  infallibly 
recognised ;  but  the  mineralogist  has  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  what  are  called  pseiidomorpkic  crystals.     In  some 
circumstances  a  substance,  having  perfectly  assumed  its 
proper  crystalline  form,  may  afterwards  undergo  chemi- 
cal change;   a  new  ingredient  may  be  added,  a  former 
one  removed,  or   one  element   may   be   substituted    for 
another.     In  carbonate  of  lime  the  carbonic  acid  is  some- 
times replaced  by  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  we  find  gypsum 
in  the  form  of  calcite ;  other  cases  are  known  where  the 
change  is  inverted  and  calcite  '  '  e  form  of 

gypsum.     Mica,  talc,  steatite,  )  minerals 
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subject  \o  these  curious  transmutatiouB.  Sometimes  a 
crj'Btal  embedded  iu  a  matrix  is  entirely  dissolved  away, 
and  subfietjuently  a  new  kiiid  of  mineral  is  gradually 
depoeiteti  in  the  cavity  as  in  a  mould.  Quartz  is  thus 
found  cast  in  mauy  forms  wlwlly  unnatui-al  to  it.  A 
still  more  perplexing  caee  sometimes  occurs.  Curbooatu 
of  lime  is  tme  of  the  sulttitonces  capable  of  assuming 
two  distinct  fonos  of  crystallization,  in  wliich  it  bears 
respectively  the  names  of  calcit«  and  arragonite.  Now 
arragonito,  whUe  retaining  its  outward  form  unchanged, 
may  undergo  an  internal  molecular  change  into  calcite, 
as  indicate*!  by  the  altered  cleavage.  Thus  we  may  come 
across  crystals  apparontlj"  of  arragonite,  wliich  seem  to 
break  all  the  laws  of  crystallography,  by  possessing  the 
elcitvage  of  an  entirely  diflerent  system  of  crystallization. 

Some  of  the  most  invariable  and  certain  laws  of  nature 
are  di^uised  by  interference  of  unlooked-for  causes. 
While  the  barometer  wjis  yet  a  new  and  curious  subject 
of  investigation,  its  theory,  as  stated  by  Torricelli  and 
Pascal,  seemed  to  bo  c<tntradicted  by  the  fact  that  in 
a  well-const ructed  instrument  the  mercury  would  often 
ktand  far  above  31  inches  in  height.  Boyle  showed'' 
that  the  mercury  could  be  made  to  rise  as  much  sa  75 
inches  in  a  perfectly  cleansed  tul»e,  or  about  two  and  a 
hidf  tiuK-s  as  high  as  could  be  duo  to  the  pressure  of 
tl>c  atmosphere.  Mauy  alisiml  theories  about  the  pres- 
sure of  imaginary  Huids  wore  in  amsequence  put  forth', 
and  the  subject  was  involved  iu  much  confusion  until 
the  adhenive  or  cohesive  force  between  glass  and  mercury, 
prhen  brought  into  ]ierfcct  contact,  was  pointed  out  aa 
^  the  real  interfering  cause. 

Guy-LuKoac.  again,  observed  that  the    temperature  of 
UiUiug  water  was  very  different  in  some  kiudit  of  votwuls 
h  '  OtMMin*  W  ll>«  ftojrml  8oci«ty,'  iStb  May,  1684. 
I  RoUirt  llu»kc'i  '  FuiUiuBunu  Wurki,'  p.  365. 
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from  what  it  was  in  others.     It  is  only  in  contact  with 
metallic  surfaces  or  sharply  broken  edges  that  the  tem- 
perature is  at  all  fixed  at  212**  Fahr.     The  suspended 
freezing  of  liquids  is  another   case  where  the   action   of 
a  law  of  nature  appears  to  be  interrupted.     Spheroidal 
ebullition  seemed  at  first  sight  a  most  anomalous  phe- 
nomenon ;  it  was  almost  incredible  that  water  should  not 
boil  in  a  red-hot  vessel,  or  that  ice  could   actually  be 
produced  in  a  red-hot  crucible.     These  paradoxical  results 
are  now  fully  explained  as  due  to  the  interposition  of  a 
non-conducting  film  of  vapour  between  the  globule   of 
liquid  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel.     The  feats  of  con- 
jurors who  handle   Uquid  metals  are  readily  accounted 
for  in  the  same  manner.     At  one  time  the  passive  state 
of  steel  was  regarded   as  entirely  anomalous.      It   may 
be  assumed  as  a  general  law  that  when  two  pieces  re- 
spectively ot   electro-negative  and  electro-positive  metal 
are  placed  in  nitric  acid,  and  made  to  touch  each  other, 
the  electro-negative   metal  will  undergo  rapid  solution. 
But  when  iron  is  the  electro-negative  and  platinum  the 
electro-positive,  the   solution    of   the   iron   entirely   and 
abruptly  ceases.     Faraday  ingeniously  proved  that  this 
effect  was  due  to  a  thin  film  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  forms 
upon  the  surface  of  the  iron  and  protects  it^. 

The  law  of  gravity  is  of  so  simple  and  general  a  cha- 
racter, and  is  apparently  so  disconnected  from  the  other 
laws  of  nature,  that  it  never  suffers  any  disturbance,  and 
is  in  no  way  disguised,  but  by  the  complication  of  its  own 
effects.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  those  entirely 
secondary  laws  of  the  planetary  system,  which  have  only 
an  empirical  basis.  Tlie  fact  that  all  the  long  known 
planets  and  satellites  have  a  similar  motion  from  west  to 
east  is  not  necessitated  by  any  principles  of  science,  but 
points  merely  to  some  common  condition  existing  in  the 

^  '  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  240-945. 
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nebulous  mass  from  which  our  system  has  doubtless  been 
evolved.  The  retrograde  motions  of  the  8<iteUite8  of 
Uranus  constituted  a  distinct  breach  in  this  law  of  uniform 
direction,  which  became  aU  the  more  interesting  when  the 
single  satellite  of  Neptune  was  also  foimd  to  be  retro- 
grade. It  now  became  probable,  as  Baden  Powell  well 
observed,  that  the  anomaly  would  cease  to  be  singular, 
and  become  a  case  of  another  law,  pointing  to  some 
general  interference,  which  hiis  taken  place  on  the  bounds 
of  the  planetary  system.  Not  only  have  the  satellites 
Huflfered  from  this  perturbance,  but  Uranus  is  also 
anomalous  in  having  an  axis  of  rotation  lying  nearly  in 
the  ecliptic ;  and  Neptune  constitutes  a  distinct  exception 
to  the  empirical  law  of  Bode  concerning  the  distances  of 
the  phinets,  which  exceptional  circumstance  may  pos- 
sibly 1x5  due  to  the  same  disturbance. 

Geology  is  a  science  in  which  accidental  exceptions  are 
vt*ry  likely  to  occur.  Only  when  we  find  strata  in  their 
(original  reLative  positions,  can  we  surely  infer  that  the 
order  of  succession  is  the  order  of  time.  But  it  not 
uncommonly  happens  that  strata  are  inverted  by  the 
bt'iiding  and  doubling  action  of  extreme  pressure.  Land- 
slips may  carry  one  Ixnly  of  rocrk  into  proximity  with  an 
unrelated  series,  and  priKluce  results  apparently  inex- 
plicable*. Floods,  streams,  icel)ergs,  and  other  casual 
agfiits,  may  occiisionally  lodge  remains  in  places  where 
tliey  would  l>e  wholly  unexpected. 

Though  such  interfering  causes  may  have  lHH.»n  often 
wrongly  supposed  to  explain  important  discoveries,  the 
gtH»logist  must  of  course  always  bear  tin*  possibility  of 
intt*rfeR»nce  in  mind.  Sc*arcoly  more  than  a  century  ago 
it  was  yet  held  by  many  persons  that  fossils  were  acci- 
denUil  productions  of  nature,  mere  tonus  into  which 
minerals  had  been  shaped  by  no  peculiar  cause.     Voltaire 

1  Kmiiiioii's  'Silurian  SyHtvin/  vul.  ii.  p.  733,  &r. 
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appears  not  to  have  been  able  to  accept  such  an  ex* 
planation  ;  but  fearing  that  the  occurrence  of  fossil  fishes 
on  the  Alps  would  support  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
deluge,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  them  to  the 
remains  of  fishes  accidentally  brought  there  by  travellers 
or  pilgrims.  In  archaeological  investigations  the  greatest 
caution  is  requisite  in  allowing  for  secondary  burials  in 
ancient  tombs  and  tumuli,  for  imitations,  casual  coin- 
cidences, disturbance  by  subsequent  races,  or  even  by 
other  archaeologists,  in  fact,  for  a  multitude  of  interfering 
circumstances.  In  common  life  extraordinary  events 
must  happen  from  time  to  time,  as  when  a  shepherdess 
in  France  was  astonished  at  an  iron  chain  falling  out  of 
the  sky  near  to  her  feet,  the  fact  being  that  Guy-Lussac 
had  thrown  it  out  of  his  balloon,  which  was  passing  over 
her  head  imseen  at  the  time. 

To  this  class  of  accidental  exceptions  I  would  refer  the 
innumerable  breaches  of  the  rules  of  inflexion  in  grammar. 
These  rules  would  be  invariable  were  it  not  that  the 
forms  derived  from  distinct  roots  sometimes  get  mixed 
together,  that  mistaken  analogies  sometimes  occasion  con- 
fusion, and  a  variety  of  such  disturbing  causes  produce 
irregularity.  Philology  already  presents  beautiful  in- 
stances of  the  manner  in  which  a  comprehensive  law  may 
be  traced  out  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  in  spite  of 
apparently  inexplicable  exceptions. 

Novel  and  Unexplained  Exceptions. 

When  a  law  of  nature  appears  to  fail  because  some 
other  law  has  interfered  with  its  action,  two  cases  may 
obviously  present  themselves  ; — the  interfering  law  may 
be  a  known  and  familiar  one,  or  it  may  have  been  pre- 
viously undetected.  In  the  first  case,  which  we  have 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  preceding  section,  we  have 
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nuthuig  to  do  but  calculate  as  exactly  as  poBsible  the 
amount  of  interfurencv,  uud  maku  allowance  fur  it ;  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  Liw  under  examination  tihoulJ 
tliou  disappear.  Hut  in  the  swrond  caw^  the  resuHs  may 
\n!  much  more  impurtJint.  A  phenomenon  which  entirely 
fails  to  be  explained  by  any  known  laws  may  mdicate  the 
Uiterference  of  some  wholly  new  series  of  natural  forces. 
Tlie  ancients  could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  general 
tendency  of  bodies  downwartls  faile<l  in  tlie  case  of  the 
liuidHtouu,  nor  would  the  doctriue  of  essential  lightnees 
explain  the  exception,  since  the  tnibstance  drawn  upwanlH 
by  tbti  loadstone  ia  a  heavy  metal.  We  now  see  clearly 
that  there  was  no  breach  in  the  perfect  generality  of  the 
law  of  gravity,  but  tbat  a  now  form  of  energy  manifested 
ttailf  in  a  couKpieuouu  form  iu  the  load»tono  for  the  first 
time.  In  this  case  the  forces  concerned,  those  of  gravity 
and  tOectrical  attraction,  have  never  yet  been  brought 
into  correlation  witli  each  other. 

Other  sciences  show  us  that  laws  of  nature,  rigorously 
true  and  cx;ict,  may  ofteu  be  developed  by  thnoe  who  are 
ignorant  of  far  tnore  complex  phenomena  involved  in  their 
apphcition.  Newton's  comprehension  of  geometriciil 
optics  was  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  ordiuary  refractions 
aJid  reflections  of  light.  The  simple  laws  of  the  beudiiig 
of  rays  apply  to  all  raya,  wliatevcr  the  character  of  the 
undulatioDS  composing  them.  Newton  suspected  the 
existence  of  other  chutses  of  phenomena  when  he  Rjviko  of 
myi  aa  liavhig  aid^a;  but  it  remained  for  later  ex|K:ri- 
mentalists  to  show  that  light  is  a  transverse  undulation, 
liikt-  the  bvoding  of  a  rud  or  oonl. 

I  Dttllou's  utotoiu  tluMJcy  is  doubtless  true  of  all  chemical 
RK>ni[H)untls,  Mid  the  Mwnoe  of  it  is  that  the  same  com- 
hkuuud  will  olwiii  I  Iu  contain  thu  some  ch-nieiits 

■d  eertaio  «.     Pure  calcium  carbonate 

■DOtauiu  'vgen  t"  .|0  of  calcium. 
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and  1 2  of  carbon.  But  when  careAil  analyses  vrere  made 
of  a  great  many  minerals,  this  law  often  appeared  to  &iL 
What  was  imquestionably  the  same  mineral,  judging  by 
its  crystalline  form  and  physical  properties,  woukl  often 
give  varying  proportions  of  its  components,  and  would 
sometimes  contain  unusual  elements  which  yet  could  not 
be  set  down  as  mere  impurities.  Dolomite,  for  instance,  is  a 
compoimd  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  but  speci- 
mens from  different  places  do  not  exhibit  any  fixed  ratio 
between  the  lime  and  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  iron 
occasionally  forms  a  real  constituent  of  the  mineraL  Such 
facts  could  be  reconciled  with  the  laws  of  Dalton  only 
by  supposing  the  interference  of  a  new  law,  that  of 
Isomorphism. 

It  is  now  sufficiently  established  that  certain  elements 
are  closely  related  to  each  other,  so  that  they  can,  as  it 
were,  step  into  each  other  s  places  without  apparently 
altering  the  form  of  the  compoimd  molecules,  or  the 
shape  of  the  crystals  which  they  constitute.  The  car- 
bonates of  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  are  nearly 
identical  in  their  crystalline  forms,  hence  they  may 
crystallize  together  in  harmony,  producing  mixed  minerals 
of  considerable  complexity,  which  nevertheless  perfectly 
verify  the  laws  of  equivalent  proportions.  This  principle 
of  isomorphism  once  established,  not  only  explains  what 
was  formerly  a  stumbling-block,  but  gives  most  valuable 
aid  to  chemists  in  deciding  upon  the  real  constitution  of 
new  salts,  since  those  compounds  of  isomorphous  elements 
which  have  identical  crystalline  forms  must  possess  cor- 
responding chemical  formulas. 

We  may  always  expect  that  from  time  to  time  new  and 
extraordinary  phenomena  will  be  discovered,  and  will  lead 
to  new  views  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  recent  observa- 
tion, for  instance,  that  the  resistance  of  a  bar  of  selenium 
to  a  current  of  electricity  is  affected  in  an  extraordinary 
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degree  by  rays  of  light  falling  upon  the  selenium,  points 
to  a  wholly  new  relation  between  light  and  electricity. 
The  poculiar  so-called  allotropic  changes  which  sulphur, 
selenium,  and  phosphorus  undergo  by  an  alteration  in 
the  amount  of  latent  heat  which  they  contain,  will  pro- 
bably lead  at  some  future  time  to  important  inferences 
concerning  the  molecular  constitution  of  solids  and  liquids. 
The  curious  substance  ozone  has  perplexed  many  chemists, 
and  Andre>\'8  and  Tait  thought  that  it  afforded  evidence 
of  the  decomposition  of  oxygen  by  the  electric  discharge. 
The  researches  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie  negative  this  notion, 
and  afford  evidence  of  the  real  constitution  of  the  sub- 
stance ^,  which  still,  however,  remains  exceptional  in  its 
]»ropertie8  and  relations,  and  affords  a  hope  of  important 
discoveries  in  chemical  theory. 

Limiting  Exceptions. 

We  may  pass  to  cases  where  exceptional  phenomena 
are  actually  irreconcilable  with  a  law  of  nature  previously 
regarded  as  true  by  philosophers.  Error  must  now  be 
allowe<l  to  have  been  committed,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  error  may  be  more  or  less  extensive.  It  may  be  that 
a  law  holding  rigorously  true  of  the  facts  actually  under 
notice*  had  Wen  ext<?nded  by  generalization  to  other 
series  of  fiicts  then  imexamined.  Subsequent  investiga- 
ti<»n  may  show  the  falsity  of  this  generalization,  and 
the  result  must  l>e  to  limit  the  law  for  the  futun*  to 
tlmse  ol)j(*ctH  of  which  it  is  really  true,  while  we  bring 
tlir  other  classes  of  objt^-ts  under  distinct  genenilizjitions. 
The  contnidiction  to  our  previous  opinions  is  partial  and 
n<»t  total. 

Newton  laid  down  as  a  result  of  experiment  that  eveiy 
ray  of  homogeneous  light  has  a  definite  refrangibility,  which 

I"  '  lliilotophicml  TranmcUoiu  *  (187  a).  vol.  cisii.  no.  33. 
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it  preserves  throughout  its  course  until  extinguishecL  This 
is  indeed  but  one  case  of  the  general  principle  of  undula- 
tory  movement,  which  Sir  John  Herschel  has  stated  in 
the  most  complete  manner  under  the  title,  *  Principle  of 
Forced  Vibrations'  (vol.  ii.  p.  65),  and  has  asserted  to  be 
absolutely  universal  and  without  exception.  But  Sir  John 
Herschel  himself  described  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions'  for  1845  a  curious  appearance  in  a  solution  of  qui- 
nine ;  as  viewed  by  transmitted  light  the  solution  appeared 
colourless,  but  in  certain  aspects  it  possessed  a  beautiful 
celestial  blue  tint.  Curiously  enough  the  coloured  light 
comes  only  from  the  first  portion  of  liquid  which  the 
light  enters.  Similar  phenomena  in  fluor-spar  had  been 
described  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  in  1838.  Professor  Stokes, 
having  minutely  investigated  the  phenomena^  discovered 
that  they  were  more  or  less  present  in  almost  all  vegetable 
infusions,  and  in  a  number  of  mineral  substances.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  phenomenon,  called  by 
him  Fluorescence,  could  only  be  explained  by  a  degrada- 
tion or  alteration  in  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light ; 
he  asserts,  in  fact,  that  light- rays  of  very  short  length  of 
vibration  in  falling  upon  certain  atoms  excite  imdulations 
of  greater  length,  in  total  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
forced  vibrations.  No  complete  explanation  of  the  mode 
of  change  is  yet  possible,  because  it  evidently  depends 
upon  the  intimate  constitution  of  the  atoms  of  the  sub- 
stances concerned ;  but  Professor  Stokes  believes  that  the 
principle  of  forced  vibrations  is  true  only  so  long  as  the 
excursions  of  an  atom  are  very  small  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  complex  molecules^.  It  is  now  also 
well  known  that  in  Calorescence  the  refrangibility  of  rays 
may  be  increased  and  the  wave-length  diminished.  Bays 
of  obscure  heat  and  low  refrangibility  may  be  concentrated 
so  as  to  heat  a  solid  substance,  and  make  it  give  out  rays 

a  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  (1852),  vol.  cxlii.  pp.  465,  548,  &c. 
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Ixjlonging  to  any  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  effect  arises  from  the  impact  of  distinct  but 
conflicting  atoms.  Nor  is  it  in  light  only  that  we  discover 
limiting  exceptions  to  the  law  of  forced  vibrations  ;  for  if 
we  closely  observe  gentle  waves  lapping  upon  the  stones 
at  the  edge  of  a  lake  or  other  piece  of  water,  we  shall 
notice  that  each  larger  wave  in  breaking  upon  a  stone 
gives  rise  to  a  series  of  waves  of  a  smaller  order.  Thus 
there  must  be  constantly  in  progress  a  degradation  in  the 
magnitude  of  water-waves.  The  principle  of  forced  vibra- 
tions seems  then  to  be  too  generally  stated  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  but  it  must  be  a  very  difficult  question  of  me- 
chanical theory  to  discriminate  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  does  and  does  not  hold  true. 

We  may  sometimes  foresee  the  possible  existence  of 
exceptions  yet  tmknown  by  experience,  and  limit  the 
statement  of  our  discoveries  accordingly.  Very  extensive 
in(piiries  liave  shown  that  all  substances  yet  examined 
fall  into  one  of  two  classes ;  they  are  ail  either  ferro- 
magnetic, that  is,  magnetic  in  the  same  way  as  iron,  or 
they  are  diamagnetic  like  bismuth.  But  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  every  substiince  must  be  ferro-magnetic 
or  diamagnetic.  The  magnetic  properties  are  shown  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson*^  to  depend  upon  the  specific  inductive 
«ipacities  of  the  suKstance  in  three  rectangular  directions. 
If  these  inductive  aipacities  are  all  positive,  we  have  a 
fi»rr<>-magnetic  substance  ;  if  negjitive,  a  diamagnetic  sul)- 
stanc(j ;  but  if  the  specific  inductive  capacity  were  posi- 
tive* in  one  direction  and  negative  in  the  others,  we  should 
have  an  exception  to  previous  experience,  and  could  not 
place  the  substance  under  either  of  the  present  recognised 
claRHes. 

Ko  many  gases  have  been  ledooed  to  the  liquid  state, 
and  so  many  solids  fused  io  men  rather  hastily 

•  *  PUIoMfl  '  p.  i8fl. 
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adopted  the  generalization  that  all  substances  could  exist 
in  all  three  states.  A  certain  number  of  gases^  such  as 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  have  resisted  all  efforts 
to  liquefy  them,  and  it  now  seems  probable  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Andrews  that  they  are  limiting  excep- 
tions. Dr.  Andrews  finds  that  above  88**  Fahr.  carbonic 
acid  cannot  be  liquefied  by  any  pressure  he  could  apply, 
whereas  below  this  temperature  liquefaction  is  always 
possible.  By  analogy  it  becomes  highly  probable  that 
even  hydrogen  might  be  liquefied  if  cooled  to  a  sufficiently 
low  temperature.  We  must  modify  our  previous  views, 
and  either  assert  that  helow  a  certain  critical  temperature 
every  gas  may  be  liquefied,  or  else  we  must  assume  that 
a  highly  condensed  gas  is,  when  above  the  critical  temper- 
ature, undistinguishable  from  a  liquid.  At  the  same  time 
we  receive  an  explanation  of  a  remarkable  exception  pre- 
sented by  liquid  carbonic  acid  to  the  general  rule  that 
gases  expand  more  by  heat  than  liquids.  This  liquid 
carbonic  acid  was  found  by  Thilorier  in  1835  to  expand 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  air ;  but  by  the  light  of 
Dr.  Andrews'  experiments  we  may  learn  to  regard  the 
liquid  as  rather  a  highly  condensed  gas  than  an  ordinary 
liquid,  and  it  is  actually  possible  to  reduce  the  gas  to  the 
apparently  liquid  condition  without-  any  abrupt  conden- 
sationP. 

It  is  an  empirical  law  of  the  planetary  system  that  all 
the  bodies  composing  it  revolve  from  west  to  east ;  that 
law  is  broken,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  cases  of  one  planet 
and  several  satellites,  probably  by  the  interference  of  an 
accidental  disturbing  force.  The  law  also  fails  to  be 
true  of  comets,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  appear  to  move 
according  to  no  single  imiform  law.  This  exception,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  limitation  only,  for  in  all  probability  oometfl^ 
although  at  present  members  of  our  system,  have  not 

P  "JlaxweW,  'TVv^rj  of  Heat,'  p.  133. 
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always  been  so,  but  have,  in  wandering  through  space, 
been  entangled  in  our  system  and  retained  by  the  attrac- 
tive influence  of  Jupiter,  or  one  of  the  other  larger  planets. 
We  must  then  limit  the  statement  of  the  law  of  uniform 
direction  to  bodies  which  are  derived  from  the  original 
constituents  of  the  nebulous  mass. 

Limiting  exceptions  occur  most  frequently  in  the  natural 
sciences  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  &c.,  the  laws  of 
which  are  almost  wholly  empirical.  In  innumerable  in- 
stances the  confident  belief  of  one  generation  has  been 
falsified  by  the  wider  observation  of  a  succeeding  one. 
Aristotle  confidently  held  that  all  swans  are  white  •>,  and 
the  proposition  seemed  true  until  not  a  himdred  years 
ago  black  swans  were  discovered  in  Western  Australia. 
At  one  time,  all  the  animal  remains  discovered  in  the 
Scottish  Old  Red  Sandstone  were  fishes  or  shells,  imtil 
at  last  a  single  small  air-breathing  reptile  occuned  oppor- 
tunely to  prevent  any  haaty  conclusions^.  In  zoology  and 
physiology  we  may  expect  a  fundamental  identity  to  exist 
in  the  vital  processes,  but  continual  discoveries  show  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  apparently  anomalous  expedients 
by  which  life  is  reproduced.  Alternate  generation,  fer- 
tilization for  several  successive  generations,  hermaphro- 
ditism, are  opposed  to  all  we  should  expect  from 
induction  founded  upon  the  higher  animals.  But  such 
phenomena  are  only  limiting  exceptions  showing  that 
wlmt  is  true  of  cme  class  is  not  true  of  another.  In 
certain  of  the  cephalopoda  we  meet  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  an  arm  of  the  male  is  east  ofl*  and  lives  inde- 
pendently until  it  encounters  the  female. 

t  *  Mor  AMd7tiot»'  ii.  a,  8,  and  t^lnewliore. 
r  ManUion't  'Savui'  (1854).  p.  254 
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Real  Exceptions  to  Supposed  Laws. 

The  exceptions  which  we  have  lastly  to  consider,  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  since  they  lead  to 
the  entire  rejection  of  a  law  or  theory  before  accepted 
No  law  of  nature  can  fail ;  there  are  no  such  things  as 
real  exceptions.  Where  contradiction  exists  it  must  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  experimentalist.  Either  the  law  is 
imaginary  or  the  phenomena  which  conflict  with  it ;  if^ 
then,  by  our  senses  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  phenomena,  the  law  must  be  rejected 
as  illusory.  The  followers  of  Aristotle  held  that  nature 
abhorred  a  vacuum,  and  thus  accounted  for  the  rise  of 
water  in  a  pump.  When  Torricelli  pointed  out  the  visible 
fact  that  water  would  not  rise  more  than  33  feet  in  a 
pump,  nor  mercury  more  than  about  30  inches  in  a  glass 
tube,  they  attempted  to  represent  these  facts  as  limiting 
exceptions,  saying  that  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum  to  a 
certain  extent  and  no  further.  But  the  Academicians 
del  Cimento  completed  their  discomfiture  by  showing  that 
if  we  remove  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air,  and 
in  proportion  as  we  remove  it,  nature's  feelings  of  abhor- 
rence decrease  and  finally  disappear  altogether.  Even 
Aristotelian  doctrines  could  not  stand  such  direct  contra- 
diction. 

Lavoisier's  ideas  concerning  the  constitution  of  acids 
received  complete  refutation.  He  named  oxygen  the  add 
generator^  because  he  believed  that  all  acids  were  com- 
pounds of  oxygen,  a  generalization  based  on  insufficient 
data.  Berthollet,  as  early  as  1789,  proved  by  analysis  that 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  prussic  acid,  both  clearly  acting 
the  part  of  acids,  were  devoid  of  oxygen;  the  former 
might  perhaps  have  been  interpreted  as  a  limiting  excep- 
tion, but  when  so  powerful  an  acid  as  hydrogen  chloride 
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(muriatic  iicid)  was  found  to  contain  no  oxygen  the  tlieory 
had  to  bo  relinquished.  Berzelius*  theory  of  tlie  dual 
formation  of  chemiad  compounds  has  met  a  similar 
fate. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  conclusive  experimenta  cruets 
constitute  real  exceptions  to  the  supposed  laws  of  the 
theory  which  is  overthrown.  Newton's  corpuscular  theory 
of  light  was  not  rejected  on  account  of  its  al)surdity  or 
inconceivability,  for  in  these  respects  it  is,  iis  we  have 
seen,  far  superior  to  the  undulatory  theory.  It  was  re- 
jected because  certain  small  diffraction  fringes  of  colour 
did  not  appear  in  the  exact  place  and  of  the  exact  size 
which  ciilculation  showed  that  they  ought  to  appear 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  theory  (vol.  ii,  pp.  145- 
151).  One  single  fact  clearly  irreconcilable  with  a  theory 
involves  its  total  rejection.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  what  appears  to  be  a  fatal  exception,  may  be  after- 
wards explained  away  as  a  singular  or  disguised  result  of 
the  verj'  hiws  with  which  it  seems  to  conflict,  or  as  due  to 
the  interference  of  extraneous  causes  ;  but  if  we  fail  thus 
to  reiluce  the  fact  to  congruity,  it  remains  more  powerful 
than  any  theories  or  any  dogmas. 

Of  late  years  not  a  few  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of 
geologists  have  been  nidely  destroyed.  It  was  the  general 
belief  that  human  remains  were  to  bo  found  only  in  those 
de|K>sits  which  are  actually  in  progress  at  the  present  day, 
H4)  that  the  creation  of  man  appeared  to  have  tiiken  place 
at  the  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  this  geological  age.  The 
discovery  of  a  single  worked  flint  in  older  strata  and  in 
connexion  with  the  remaiDB  of  extinct  mammals  was  suf- 
fidcnt  to  explode  soch  a  doctrina  Similarly,  the  opinions 
of  geologists  have  been  al^sMid  by  the  discovery  of  tho 
Eozoon  in  the  I#  CSanada ;  it  was  pre- 

viously held  d  surred  in  any  older 

strata  than  ^s  the  exami- 
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nation  of  the  strata  of  the  globe  becomes  more  and  more 
complete,  our  views  of  the  origin  and  sucoesaion  of  life 
upon  the  globe  must  undergo  many  changes  and  ex- 
tensions. 


Unclassed  Exceptions. 

At  every  period  of  scientific  progress  there  will  neces- 
sarily exist  a  multitude  of  exceptional  and  unexplained 
})henomena  which  we  know  not  how  to  regard.     They  are 
the  outstanding  facts  upon  which  the  labours  of  investi- 
gators must  be  exerted, — the  ore  from  which  the  gold  of 
future  discovery  is  to  be  extracted.     It  might  be  thought 
that,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  increases, 
the  number  of  such  exceptions  should  decrease ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  we  know  the  more  there  is  vet  to 
learn  and  explain.     This  arises  from  several  reasons;  in 
the  first  place  the  principal  laws  and  forces  in  nature  are 
numerous,  so  that  he  who  bears  in  mind  the  wonderfully 
large  numbers  developed  in  the  doctrine  of  combinations, 
will  anticipate  the  existence  of  almost  infinitely  nume- 
rous relations  of  one  law  to  another.   When  we  are  once 
in  possession  of  a  law,  we  are  potentially  in  possession  of 
all  its  consequences ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mind 
of  man,  so  limited  in  its  powers  and  ca|)acities,  can  actu- 
ally work  them  all  out  in  detail.     Just  as  the  aberration 
of  light  was  discovered  empirically,  though  it  should  have 
been  foreseen,  so  there  are  doubtless  multitudes  of  unex- 
plained facts,  the  connexion  of  which  with  laws  of  nature 
already  known  to  us,  we  should  perceive,  were  we  not 
hindered  by  the  imperfection  of  our  deductive  powera 
But,  in  the  second  place,  as  will  be  more  fully  pointed 
out,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  have  in  any  d^ree 
approximated  to  an  exhaustion  of  nature's  powera     The 
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most  familiar  facts  may  teem  with  indications  of  forces, 
now  secrets  hidden  from  us,  because  we  have  not  mind- 
directed  eyes  to  discriminate  them.  The  j)rogre8s  of 
science  will  consist  in  the  discovery  from  time  to  time 
of  new  exceptional  phenomena,  and  their  assignment  by 
degives  to  one  or  other  of  the  heads  already  described. 
When  a  new  fiict  proves  to  be  merely  a  false,  apparent, 
singular,  divergent,  or  accidental  exception,  we  may  gain 
a  more  minute  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  effects 
of  certain  laws  already  known  to  exist.  We  have  indeed 
no  addition  to  what  was  implicitly  in  our  possession,  but, 
as  alieady  explained,  there  is  much  difference  between 
knowing  the  laws  of  nature  and  perceiving  all  their  com- 
plicated effects.  Should  a  new  fact  prove  to  be  a  limiting 
or  real  exception,  we  have  to  alter,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
our  views  of  nature  and  are  saved  from  eiTors  into  which 
we  had  fallen.  Lastly,  the  new  fact  mjiy  come  under  the 
sixth  class,  and  may  eventually  prove  to  be  a  novel  and 
unexplained  phenomenon,  indicating  the  existence  of 
new  laws  and  forces,  complicating  but  not  otherwise 
interfering  with  the  effects  of  laws  and  forces  previously 
known. 

The  lx»st  instiince  which  I  can  find  of  an  unresolved  ex- 
c*eptional  phenomenon,  c<»nHists  in  the  anomalous  vapour- 
deuHities  of  phasphorus,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  aulmium. 
It  is  4»ne  of  the  most  imiHirtiint  laws  of  chemistry,  dis- 
eoverixl  by  Gay-Lussac,  that  ecjual  volumes  of  g.Lses  exactly 
i'ortv8|xind  to  equivalent  weights  of  the  sulwUmces,  an<l 
this  liulds  generally  tnie  of  any  elements  which  we  can 
convert  into  gsis  or  vapour.  Unfortunately  phusphorus 
and  arsenic  give  vapours  exjietly  twic-e  as  dense  ;ls  they 
should  do  by  analogy,  and  mercury  an<l  eaclniium  diverge 
in  the  other  diroetion,  giving  vapours  half  as  <lense  as  we 
should  expectw  We  cannot  treat  these  anomalies  as  limit- 
ing exoeptionit  and  ny  that  the  law  holds  true  of  sul>- 
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stances  generally  but  not  of  these ;  for  the  properties  of 
gases,  as  previously  noticed  (vol.  ii.  p.  250),  usually  admit 
of  the  surest  and  widest  generalizations.     Besides,  the 
preciseness  of  the  ratio  of  divergence  points  to  the  real 
observance  of  the  law  in  a  modified  manner.     We  might 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  exceptions  by  doubling  the  atomic 
weights  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  and  halving  those  of 
mercury  and  cadmium.     But  this  step  has  of  course  been 
maturely  considered  by  chemists,  and  is  found  to  conflict 
with  all  the  other  analogies  of  the  substances  and  the 
principles  of  isomorphism.     One  of  the  most  probable  ex- 
planations is  that  phosphorus  and  arsenic  produce  vapour 
in  an  allotropic  condition,  which  might  perhaps  by  intense 
heat  be  resolved  into  a  simple  gas  of  half  the  density ; 
but  facts  are  wholly  wanting  to  support  this  hypothesis, 
and  it  cannot  be  appUed  to  the   other  two   exceptions 
without  supposing  that  gases  and  vapours  generally  are 
capable  of  resolution  into  something  simpler.     In  short, 
chemists  can  at  present  make  nothing  of  these  anomalies. 
As  Hofmann  distinctly  says,  *  Their  philosophical  inter- 
pretation belongs  to  the  future  .  .  .  They  may  turn  out 
to  be  typical  facts,  round  which  many  others  of  the  like 
kind  may  come  hereafter  to  be  grouped ;  and  they  may 
prove  to  be  allied  with  special  properties,  or  dependent  on 
particular  conditions  as  yet  unsuspected  ^Z 

The  expansion  of  solids  and  liquids  by  heat  is  also  a 
general  law,  in  which  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  real 
anomalies,  any  facts  indicating  too  wide  generalization, 
or  even  any  accidental  disturbing  causes.  The  con- 
traction of  water  and  several  other  liquids,  even  of  fusible 
metal,  by  heat,  together  with  the  few  cases  in  which  a 
solid  contracts  by  heat,  must  therefore  be  probably  re- 
garded as  results  of  the  very  law  of  expansion  acting  in  a 

"  Hofmann's,  '  Introduction  to  Chemistry,*  p.  198. 
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complicated  and  disguificd  manner.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  an  almost  infinite  number  of  other  unex- 
plained anomalies.  Physicists  assert,  as  an  absolutely 
universal  law,  that  in  liquefaction  heat  is  absorbed ^  yet 
sulphur  is  at  least  an  apparent  exception. 

The  two  substances,  Sulphur  and  Selenium,  are  re- 
markable for  their  relations  to  heat.  Sulphur  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  two  melting  points,  for,  though 
liquid  like  water  at  120*  C,  it  becomes  quite  thick 
and  tenacious  between  221*  and  249*,  melting  once 
again  at  higher  temperatures.  As  well  as  the  other 
element  named,  it  may  be  thrown  into  sevei*al  curious 
states,  which  chemists  conveniently  dispose  of  by  calling 
them  allotropic,  a  term  freely  used  when  they  are 
puzzled  to  know  what  has  happened.  The  chemical  and 
]fhysic3d  history  of  iron,  again,  is  full  of  anomalies ;  not 
only  does  it  undergo  inexplicable  changes  of  hardness 
and  texture  in  its  alloys  with  carbon  and  other  8ul)stances, 
but  it  is  almost  the  only  substance  which  conveys  sound 
with  greater  velocity  at  a  higher  than  at  a  lower  tem- 
|K'rature,  the  velocity  increasing  from  20**  to  icx)**  C,  and 
then  decreasing.  Silver  is  also  anomalous  in  regard  to 
sound.  These  are  all  instances  of  inexplicable  exceptions, 
the  bearing  of  which  must  be  ascertained  in  the  future 
progress  of  science. 

When  the  discovery  of  new  tuid  peculiar  phenomena 
conflicting  with  our  theories  of  the  constitution  of  nature 
is  rejK>rted  to  us,  it  becomes  no  easy  task  to  steer  a  philo- 
F«»phically  tt»rrect  course  between  cnxlulity  and  scepticism. 
We  are  not  to  assume,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is  any 
limit  to  the  wonders  which  nature  can  present  to  us. 
Nnthinjj  except  the  contnMlictory  is  really  impossible,  and 
many  tilings  which  we  now  regard  as  Gommon-plaoe  were 
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considered  as  little  short  of  the  miraculous  when  first 
perceived.  The  electric  telegraph  was  a  visionary  dream 
among  mediseval  physicists;  it  has  hardly  yet  ceased  to 
excite  our  wonder;  to  our  descendants  centuries  hence 
it  will  probably  appear  inferior  in  ingenuity  to  some 
inventions  which  they  will  possess.  Now  every  strange 
])henomenon  may  be  a  secret  spring  wliich,  if  rightly 
touched,  will  open  the  door  to  new  chambers  in  the  palace 
of  nature.  To  refuse  to  beUeve,  then,  in  the  occurrence  of 
anything  new  and  strange  would  be  to  neglect  the  most 
precious  chances  of  discovery.  We  may  say  with  Hooke 
that  '  the  believing  strange  things  possible  may  perhaps 
be  an  occasion  of  taking  notice  of  such  things  as  another 
would  pass  by  without  regard  as  useless.*  We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  shut  our  ears  even  to  such  apparently  absurd 
stories  as  those  concerning  second  sight,  clairvoyance, 
animal  magnetism,  ode  force,  table-turning,  or  any  of  the 
popular  delusions  which  from  time  to  time  are  current. 
The  facts  recorded  concerning  these  matters  are  facts  in 
some  sense  or  other,  and  they  demand  explanation,  either 
as  new  natural  phenomena,  or  as  the  results  of  combined 
credulity  and  imposture.  Most  of  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  supposed  phenomena  referred  to  have  been, 
or  by  careful  investigation  would  doubtless  be,  referred  to 
the  latter  head,  and  the  absence  of  any  appearance  of 
scientific  ability  or  care  in  many  of  those  who  describe 
them,  is  sufficient  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  their  value.  It  is 
mainly  upon  this  ground,  and  not  on  account  merely  of 
the  strangeness  and  intrinsic  improbability  of  the  state- 
ments made  that  we  should  hesitate  to  accept  them.  Cer^ 
tiiinly  in  the  obscure  phenomena  of  mind,  those  relatdng 
to  memory,  dreams,  somnambulism,  and  other  peculiar 
actions  or  states  of  the  nervous  system,  there  are  many 
inexplicable  and  almost  incredible  facts,  and  it  is  equally 
unphilosophical  to  beUeve  or  to  disbelieve  without  de*' 
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evidence.  There  are  many  facts,  too,  concerning  the 
instincts  of  animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  find  their 
way  from  place  to  place,  which  are  at  present  quite  inex- 
plicable. We  may  always  feel  sure  that  there  are  many 
things  not  yel  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


The  extensive  subject  of  Classification  has  been  deferred 
to  a  late  part  of  this  treatise,  because  it  involves  many 
questions  of  difficulty,  and  did  not  seem  naturally  to  fall 
into  any  earlier  place.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
in  now  formally  taking  up  the  subject,  we  are  for  the  first 
time  entertaining  the  notion  of  classification.  All  logical 
inference  involves  classification,  which  is  indeed  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  action  of  judgment.  It  is 
impossible  to  detect  a  point  of  similarity  between  two  or 
more  objects  without  thereby  joining  them  together  in 
thought,  and  thus  forming  an  incipient  or  potential  class. 
Nor  can  we  ever  bestow  a  common  name  upon  two  or 
more  objects  without  thereby  equally  implying  the  exis- 
tence of  a  class.  Every  common  name  is  the  name  of 
a  class,  and  every  name  of  a  class  is  a  common  name.  It 
is  evident  also  that  every  general  notion,  or  concept  is  but 
another  way  of  speaking  of  a  class.  Usage  alone  leads  us 
to  use  the  word  classification  in  some  cases  and  not  in 
others.  We  are  said  to  form  the  general  notion  parcdlelth 
gram  when  we  regard  an  infinite  number  of  possible  four- 
sided  rectilinear  figures  as  resembling  each  other  in  the 
common  property  of  possessing  parallel  sides.  We  should 
be  said  to  form  a  class,  Trilobite,  when  we  place  alongside 
of  each  other  in  a  museum  a  number  of  hand  specimens 
resembling  each  other  in  certain  defined  qualities.     But 
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the  logiail  nature  of  the  operation  is,  or  should  be,  exactly 
the  same  in  lx>th  cases.  We  form  a  class  of  figures  called 
parallelograms,  and  we  form  a  general  notion  of  Trilo- 
1  »itea 

Science,  it  has  been  said  at  the  outset,  is  the  detection 
of  identity,  and  classification  is  the  placing  together,  either 
in  thought  or  in  actual  proximity  of  space,  those  notions 
or  objects  between  which  identity  has  been  detected.  Ac- 
cordingly the  value  of  classification  is  co-extensive  with 
the  value  of  science  and  general  reasoning.  Whenever 
we  form  a  class  we  reduce  multiplicity  to  unity,  and 
detect,  as  Plato  said,  the  one  in  the  many.  The  result 
of  such  classification  is  to  yield  generalized  knowledge,  as 
distinguished  from  the  direct  and  sensuous  knowledge  of 
particular  facts.  Of  every  class,  so  far  as  it  is  correctly 
fonned,  the  great  principle  of  substitution  is  true,  and 
whatever  we  know  of  one  object  in  a  class  we  also  know 
of  the  other  objects,  so  far  as  identity  has  been  detected 
between  them.  The  facilitation  and  abbreviation  of  mental 
lal)our  Ls  at  the  bottom  of  all  mental  progress.  The 
reasoning  faculties  of  Newton  were  not  different  in  quali- 
tative character  from  those  of  a  ploughman ;  the  difference 
lay  in  the  extent  to  which  they  were  exerted,  and  the 
number  of  facts  which  could  be  treated.  Every  thinking 
U^ing  generalizes  more  or  less,  but  it  is  the  depth  and 
extent  of  his  generaliz^itions  which  distinguish  the  philo- 
sopher. Now  it  is  the  exertion  of  the  classifying  and 
generalizing  jKiWers  which  thus  enables  the  intellect  of 
man  to  cope  in  some  degree  with  the  infinite  number  and 
variety  of  natural  phenomena  and  objects.  In  the  chapters 
u]H»n  Combinations  and  Pennututions  it  was  rendered  quite 
evident,  that  from  a  few  elementary  differences  immense 
numbers  of  various  oombinatuiM  can  be  produced.  The 
process  of  dasnfiwti'  fesolve  these  com- 

binutiouSy  and  r  e  aooordiug  to 
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metals,  and  have  been  selected  by  the  ballot.  But  when 
fheniists  carefully  selected  from  the  list  the  five  metals, 
PotaKsium,  Sodium,  Caesium,  Rubidium,  and  Lithium, 
and  called  them  the  Alkaline  metals,  a  great  deal  was 
implied  in  this  classification.  On  comparing  the  qualities 
of  these  substances,  they  are  all  found  to  combine  very 
energetically  with  oxygen,  to  decomiK>se  water  at  all 
tem|K»rature8,  and  to  form  strongly  basic  oxides,  which 
jiro  very  soluble  in  water,  yielding  powerfully  caustic  and 
alkaline  hydrates  from  which  water  cannot  be  expelled 
by  heat.  Their  carbonates  are  also  soluble  in  water,  and 
each  metal  forms  only  one  chloride.  It  may  also  be  ex- 
IKKteil  as  a  general  rule  that  each  salt  into  which  one  of 
the  five  metals  enters  will  correspond  to  salts  into  which 
the  other  metals  enter,  there  being  a  general  analogy 
l>etween  the  properties  and  compounds  of  these  metals. 

Now  in  forming  this  class  of  alkaline  metals,  we  have 
<lone  more  than  merely  select  a  convenient  order  of 
statement.  We  have  arrived  at  a  discovery  of  certain 
empirical  laws  of  nature,  the  probability  being  very  con- 
sidenible  that  a  metal  which  exhibits  some  of  these  pro- 
perties will  alw)  possess  the  others.  If  we  discovered 
another  metal  whose  carbonate  was  soluble  in  water, 
and  wliich  energeticailly  combineil  with  water  at  all  tem- 
lH*raturcs,  prcnhicing  a  strongly  basic  oxide,  we  shoqld 
infer  that  it  would  form  only  a  single  chloride,  and 
that,  jjenerally  speaking,  it  wouhl  enter  into  a  series  of 
eom{K>un(lH  c<>rres|)onding  to  the  salts  of  the  other 
alkaline  metals.  Tlic  fonnation  of  this  cLiss  of  alkaline 
uH'tals,  then,  is  no  mere  matter  of  convenience^ ;  it  is  an 
inijHjrtant  and  highly  suooeaaful  act  of  inductive  dis- 
rovi*rv,  enabling*  U8  to  r^Dstar  many  undoubted  propo- 
sitions as  results  of  i^  and  to  make  an 
almost  indefinite  i  ling  npon  the 
principles  of  in 
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is  to  be  selected,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  This 
erroneous  notion  probably  proceeds  also  in  jxirt  from  the 
limited  powers  of  thought  and  the  inconvenient  mechani- 
cal conditions  under  which  we  labour.  If  we  arrange  the 
books  in  a  library  catalogue,  we  must  arrange  them  in 
some  one  order ;  if  we  compose  a  treatise  on  mineralogy, 
the  minerals  must  be  successively  described  in  some  one 
arrangement ;  if  we  describe  even  such  simple  things  as 
geometrical  figures,  they  must  be  taken  in  some  fixed 
order.  We  shall  naturallv  therefore  select  that  classification 
which  appears  to  be  most  convenient  and  instructive  for 
our  principal  purpose.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
system  of  classification  possesses  any  exclusive  excellence, 
and  there  will  be  usually  many  other  possible  arrange- 
ments, each  valuable  in  its  own  way.  A  perfect  intel- 
lect would  not  confine  itself  to  one  order  of  thought, 
but  would  simultaneously  regard  a  group  of  objects  as 
classified  in  all  the  ways  of  which  they  are  capiible. 
Thus  the  elements  may  be  classified  according  to  their 
atomicity  into  the  groups  of  Monads,  Dyads,  Triads, 
Tetrads,  Pentads,  and  Ilexads,  and  this  is  probably  the 
most  instructive  classification;  but  it  does  not  prevent 
us  from  also  classifying  them  according  as  they  are 
metallic  or  non-metallic,  solid,  li([uid  or  gaseous  at  onli- 
nary  temperatures,  useful  or  useless,  abundant  or  scarce, 
ferro-inagnetic  or  diamagnetic,  and  so  on. 

Minenilogists  have  spent  a  great  dejil  of  labour  in 
trj'ing  to  discover  a  so-calletl  natural  system  of  dassifi- 
c«'ition  for  Uiinends.  They  have  constantly  encountere<I 
tiie  difficulty  that  the  chemical  composition  did  not 
run  together  with  the  crystallographic  form,  and  the 
various  physical  properties  of  the  mineraL  SubHtances 
idtfutical  in  the  form  of  their  o^"  vpedally  those 

l>eIonging  to  the  first  or  oc  li^  were 

c»Oen  found  to  have  ne  ipc^ 
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Natural  and  Artificial  Systems  of  Classification. 

It  has  been  usual  to  distinguish  systems  of  classifica- 
tion as  natural  and  artificial,  those  being  called  natural 
wliich  seemed  to  express  tlie  order  of  existing  things  as 
determined  by  nature.  Artificial  methods  of  classification, 
on  the  other  hand,  included  those  formed  for  the  mere 
convenience  of  men  in  remembering  or  treating  natural 
objects. 

The  difference,  as  it  is  commonly  regarded,  has  been  well 
described  by  Ampere ^  as  follows :  '  We  can  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  classifications,  the  natural  and  the  artificial. 
In  the  latter  kind,  some  characters,  arbitrarily  chosen, 
seri'e  to  determine  the  place  of  each  object ;  we  abstract 
all  other  characters,  and  the  objects  are  thus  found  to  be 
brought  near  to  or  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  often 
in  the  most  biziirre  manner.  In  natural  svstems  of  classi- 
fication,  on  the  contrary,  we  employ  concurrently  all  the 
characters  essential  to  the  objects  with  which  we  are 
occupied,  discussing  the  importance  of  each  of  them  ;  and 
the  results  of  this  labour  are  not  adopted  unless  the 
objects  which  present  the  closest  analogy  are  brought 
most  near  together,  and  the  groups  of  the  several  orders 
which  are  fornieil  from  them  are  also  approximated  in  pro- 
]Kirtion  as  they  offer  mure  Kimilav  characters.  In  this  way 
it  arises  that  there  is  always  a  kind  of  annexion,  more  or 
lefiH  marked,  between  each  gioup  and  the  group  which 
follows  it.' 

There  is  much,  however,  that  is  vague  and  logically 
false  in  this  and  many  other  definitions  which  have  been 
pro|>osed  by  naturalists  to  express  their  notion  of  a 
natural  system.    We  are  not  naformed  how  the  import- 

«  'BHsiisrIr 
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ance  of  a  resemblance  is  to  be  determined,  nor  what  is 
tlie  measure  of  the  closeness  of  analogy.  Until  all  the 
words  employed  in  a  definition  are  made  dear  in  meaning, 
the  definition  itself  is  worse  than  useless.  Now  if  the 
views  concerning  classification  here  upheld  are  true,  there 
can  be  no  sharp  and  precise  distinction  between  natural 
and  artificial  systems.  All  arrangements  which  serve  any 
purpose  at  all  must  be  more  or  less  natural,  because,  if 
closely  enough  scrutinized,  they  will  involve  more  resem- 
blances than  those  whereby  the  class  was  defined. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  biological  sciences  there  would  be 
one  arrangement  of  plants  or  animals  which  would  be 
conspicuously  instructive,  and  in  a  certain  sense  natural, 
if  it  could  be  attained,  and  it  is  that  after  which  natural- 
ists have  been  in  reality  striving  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
namely,  that  arrangement  which  would  display  the  genea- 
logical descent  of  every  form  from  the  original  life  germ. 
Those  morphological  resemblances  upon  which  the  classi* 
fication  of  living  beings  is  almost  always  based  are  in- 
herited resemblances,  and  it  is  evident  that  descendants 
will  usually  resemble  their  parents  and  each  other  in  a 
great  many  points. 

I  have  said  that  a  natural  is  distinguished  from  an 
arbitrary  or  artificial  system  only  in  degree.  It  will  be 
found  almost  impossible  to  arrange  objects  according  to 
any  one  circumstance  without  finding  that  some  correla- 
tion of  other  circumstances  is  thus  made  apparent.  No 
arrangement  could  seem  more  arbitrary  than  the  common 
alphabetical  arrangement  according  to  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name.  But  we  cannot  scrutinize  a  list  of  names 
of  persons  without  noticing  a  predominance  of  Evans's 
and  Jones's,  under  the  letters  E  and  J,  and  of  names 
beginning  with  Mac  under  the  letter  M.  The  predomi- 
nance is  so  great  that  we  could  not  attribute  it  to  chance, 
and  inquiry  would  of  course  show  that  it  arose  from  im- 
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}M>rtiint  fiicts  concerning  the  nationality  of  the  perfions.  It 
would  ai)j>ear  that  the  Evans's  and  Jones's  were  of  Welsh 
descent,  and  those  whose  names  bear  the  prefix  Mac  of 
Scotch  descent.  With  the  nation.ility  would  be  more  or 
less  strictly  correlated  many  peculiarities  of  physical  con- 
stitution, language,  habits,  or  mental  character.  In  other 
cases  I  have  been  interested  in  noticing  the  empirical 
inferences  which  are  displayed  in  the  most  apparently 
arbitniry  arrangements.  If  a  large  register  of  the  names 
of  ships  be  examined  it  will  often  be  found  that  a  number 
of  ships  bearing  the  same  name  were  built  about  the  same 
time,  a  correlation  due  to  the  occurrence  of  some  striking 
incident  shortly  previous  to  the  building  of  the  ships. 
The  age  of  ships  or  other  structures  is  usually  closely  cor- 
related with  their  general  form,  nature  of  materials,  &c. 
It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  details  of  some  of  the 
most  apparently  artificial  systems  of  classification  of  plants, 
without  finding  that  many  of  the  classes  are  natural  in 
character.  Thus  in  Toumefort's  arrangement,  depending 
almost  entirely  on  the  formation  of  the  corolla,  we  find 
the  natural  orders  of  the  LabiatoD,  Cruciferaj,  Rosace®, 
Umbelliferae,  Liliiicea*,  and  Papilionaceaj,  recognise  I  in 
his  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  and  loth  classes.  Many  of  the 
classes  in  Linnseus'  celebrat-ed  sexual  system  also  approxi- 
mate to  natural  classes. 


Correlation  of  Properties. 

Habits  and  usages  of  language  are  always  apt  to  lead 
us  into  the  error  of  imacrining  that  when  we  employ 
dirterent  wonls  we  mean  different  thinga  In  introducing 
th(*  subjfct  of  clasHificiition  nominally  I  was  careful  to 
dniw  tilt'  remler  K  attention  to  the  &ct  that  all  reasoning 
and  all  operations  of  BcienUfic  method  nallj  involve 
classification,  though  we  are  aoouffc 
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in  some  cases  and  not  in  others.  Now  the  name  correla- 
tion requires  to  be  used  with  the  same  qualification. 
Things  are  correlated  {coriy  relata)  when  they  are  so  re- 
lated or  bound  to  e.ach  other  that  where  one  is  the  other 
is,  and  where  one  is  not  the  other  is  not.  Throughout 
this  work  we  have  then  been  dealing  with  correlations. 
In  geometry  the  occurrence  of  three  equal  angles  in  a 
triangle  is  correlated  with  the  existence  of  three  equal 
sides ;  in  physics  gravity  is  correlated  with  inertia ;  in 
botany  exogenous  growth  is  correlated  with  the  posses- 
sion of  two  cotyledons,  or  the  production  of  flowers  with 
that  of  spiral  vessels.  But  it  is  in  the  classificatory 
sciences  especially  that  the  word  correlation  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

We  find  it  stated  that  in  the  class  Mammalia  the 
possession  of  two  occipital  condyles,  with  a  well-ossified 
basi-occipital,  is  correlated  with  the  possession  of  man- 
dibles, each  ramus  of  which  is  composed  of  a  single  piece 
of  bone,  articulated  with  the  squamosal  element  of  the 
skull,  and  also  with  the  possession  of  mammae  and  non- 
nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles.  Professor  Huxley  remarks*^ 
that  this  statement  of  the  character  of  the  class  mammalia 
is  something  more  than  an  arbitrary  definition ;  it  is  a 
statement  of  a  law  of  correlation  or  co-existence  of  animal 
structures,  from  which  most  important  conclusions  are 
deducible.  It  involves  a  generalization  to  the  effect  that 
in  nature  the  structures  mentioned  are  always  found 
associated  together.  This  simply  amounts  to  saying  that 
the  formation  of  the  class  mammalia  involves  an  act  of 
inductive  discovery,  and  results  in  the  establishment  of 
certain  empirical  laws  of  nature.  Professor  Huxley  has 
excellently  expressed  the  mode  in  which  discoveries  of  this 
kind  enable  nalvxiaWata  to  make  deductions  or  predictions 

d  *  Lectures  on  tVie  "EXemcftXa  o1  ^wk^t^Han^  k\ia.\fijw!^^and  on  the 
ClasBification  ot  Atdma\»;  1^6 \,  v-  ^^ 


rLA**jnrArfOJ^  i>i't 


witli  considerable  confidenrx-,  l/ut.  h^r  \^^  *•>.  jAt/jv/:  v/i 
tliiit  such  inferences  are  likely  from  rim/:  »//  r,rr./:  Vy  j.f  ^^^r 
mistaken.     I  will  quote  his  own  wordn  : 

'  If  a  fragmentary  fossil  Ije  discovered,  (UtUHtAUhp^^  of  no 
iiiore  than  a  numis  of  a  mandible,  and  that  part/  of  Ih^: 
skull  with  which  it  articulated,  a  knowledge  of  this  law 
m:iy  tenable  the  palaeontologist  to  affirm,  with  great  c(;n- 
licl(*ncv,  that  the  animal  of  which  it  formed  a  part 
sucklotl  its  y<>ung,  and  had  non-nucleated  red  blood-cor- 
puseh»s  :  and  to  predict  that  should  the  back  part  of  that 
skull  1m'  discovered,  it  will  exhibit  two  occipital  condyles 
and  a  wi41-(>ssitied  l)a.si-occipital  bouf-. 

'  I  H'ductions  of  this  kind,  such  «is  that  made  bv  Cuvier 
ill  the  famous  cjise  of  the  fosfsil  opossum  of  Montmartre, 
havf  often  Ixien  verified,  and  are  well  calcnjUt/r^I  Uf  im- 
pn*ss  the  vulgjir  imagination  ;  so  that  th^'V  r-A-r*  rj4.krn 
rank  as  the  triiunphs  of  the  anatomist.  B';*  .ii  *honld 
carefullv  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  like  all  m*-n:i*»  ^.%:ir'"«'Al 
laws,  which  rest  u[Kin  «'i  comparatively  wirrow  ^r.-v;r5*^ 
tional  l»;isis,  the  n'a.soninf^  from  them  mav  at  ;ir.v  rl.r*i% 
bnak  down.  If  Cuvier,  Ibr  example,  h;i/l  li^id  v>  •;/  v.  v.  ^ 
foxsil  Thylacinns  instead  of  a  fos^l  Oji^Aiv*  wr*  ?.-:  iftv..-; 
not  havf  found  the  marsupial  l>ones,  ihouj^h  *.'.*.  .'.::-/"'.»/; 
aii^Hf  of  the  jaw  would  have  l>een  obvioMi?  '::.o„;r?.  A 
s«i,  though,  pmcticsdlv,  anv  on«*  who  m<:t  v, i*r.  i  r^r< 
i>tirally  maiiimalian  jaw  would  li«-  jij.-tifi«d  r*  < -7 ;>»/'*  •-/ 
to  find  the  eharacteristicjdlv  rnarfjrri'ilji.'i  '/'%:;•.•.  wv/r-.. 
atrd  with  it;  vet,  he  would  }>••  ri  r/yj'J  ;.'.;»•.  .f,*;*//:  ■»•.. 
>liould  strirtlv  assert  tin-  U-li«  f  v. :.' »,  ,.•  ".;,  -/,  ..  ,•  », 
fXprctatiMii,  viz.,  that  ;it  Wf  j«r'  /!  ?  "-  ••.».:/  •  .-/..•■ 
<lid  .inimals  fxi^^t   whidi  f'..u.' .:  -  i  ..   •■:"••.  v/    ■■ 

witli  a  n'ptili;iii  jaw,  nr  ri^,    ...    .'1 

<  Mn-    of'  tlj»'    rii't-t    «ii-?.:  .•:■;•'       •  *■  ■  .    .  • ,- _ 

iMn-.|:itii.ii   ill   tJi.-  .jIjui..  :,    .-.    r    .  ■  ,      .-         / 

ruiiiiii:ttiiii(  a/j///ia/-.  ;;f.'i    ■..•'••■  ■,       #•     .    ■    '       • ''^ 
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than  in  the  follo^\dng  extract  from  the  classical  work  of 
Cuvier  ® : 

*  I  doubt  if  any  one  would  have  divined,  if  untaught 
by  observation,  that  all  ruminants  have  the  foot  cleft, 
and  that  they  alone  have  it.  I  doubt  if  any  one  would 
have  divined  that  there  are  frontal  horns  only  in  this 
class :  that  those  among  them  which  have  sharp  canines 
for  the  most  part  lack  horns. 

*  However,  since  these  relations  are  constant,  they  must 
have  some  sufficient  cause ;  but  since  we  are  ignorant  of 
it,  we  must  make  good  the  defect  of  the  theory  by  means 
of  observation :  it  enables  us  to  establish  empirical  laws 
which  become  almost  as  certain  as  rational  laws  when 
they  rest  on  sufficiently  repeated  observations;  so  that 
now  whoso  sees  merely  the  print  of  a  cleft  foot  may  con- 
clude that  the  animal  which  left  this  impression  rumi- 
nated, and  this  conclusion  is  as  certain  as  any  other  in 
physics  or  morals.  This  footprint  alone,  then,  yields  to 
him  who  observes  it,  the  form  of  the  teeth,  the  form  of 
the  jaws,  the  form  of  the  vertebrae,  the  form  of  all  the 
bones  of  the  legs,  of  the  thighs,  of  the  shoulders,  and  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  animal  which  has  passed  by :  it  is  a 
surer  mark  than  all  those  of  Zadig.' 

We  meet  with  a  good  instance  of  the  purely  empirical 
correlation  of  circumstances  when  we  classify  the  planets 
of  the  solar  system  according  to  their  densities  or  periods 
of  axial  rotation'.  If  we  examine  a  table  specifying 
the  usual  astronomical  nxmibers  of  the  solar  system,  we 
find  that  four  planets  resemble  each  other  very  closely 
in  the  period  of  axial  rotation,  and  the  same  four  planets 
are  all  found  to  have  high  densities,  thus  : — 

•  'Ossemens  Fossiles,'  4tli  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  164.     Quoted  by  Huxley, 
*  Lectures,'  <fec.,  p.  5. 
f  Chambers,  'Descriptive  Astronomy/  ist  edit.  p.  23. 
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Name  of  Period  of  Axial 

Planet  Rotation.  Density. 

Mercury                     ..          24  hours    5  minutes  ....  7*94 

Venus  ,.                      23      „      21       „  ..  ..  533 

Earth                          ..          23      „      56       „  ..  ..  5*67 

3ittr8                                     24      )y      37       yi  "  *'  5*^4 

Fonning  a  similar  table  for  the  other  chief  planete^  it  is 
as  follows  : — 

Name  of  Period  of  Axial 

Planet.  RoUtion.  Denwty. 

Jupiter                                    9  hours  55  minutes  ....  i*36 

Saturn                                   10     ,,      29       „  ..  ..  74 

TranuH                                     9      »>      30       „  ....  '97 

Neptune  ..          —             —  ....  1*02 

It  will  of  course  be  observed  that  in  neither  group  is 
the  equality  of  the  rotational  period  or  of  the  density  more 
than  rudely  approximate,  nevertheless  the  difference  of 
the  numl)er8  in  the  first  and  second  group  is  so  very 
marked,  the  periods  of  the  first  being  at  least  double  and 
the  densities  four  or  five  times  those  of  the  second,  that 
the  coincidence  cannot  be  attributed  to  accident.  The 
rejwler  will  also  notice  that  the  first  group  consists  of  the 
]»lanets  nearest  to  the  sun,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  earth  none  of  them  possess  satellites,  and  that  they 
are  all  comparatively  small ;  the  second  group  are  furthest 
from  the  sun,  and  all  of  them  possess  several  satellites, 
and  are  comparatively  great.  Therefore,  with  but  slight 
i»xception,  the  following  correlations  hold  true  : — 

Intt  rlor  planoUi.       Long  perioil.      Small  tizo.       High  density.        No  satellites. 
ExUrior      ,,  Short      ,,  Great    ,,  Low         „  Many    „ 

These  coincidences  certainly  point  with  much  proba- 
bility to  a  difference  in  the  conditions  of  origin  of  the 
two  groups,  but  no  further  ex})lanation  of  the  matter  is 
yet  possible. 

Th«»  classification  of  comets  bv  Mr.  Hind  and  Mr.  A.  S. 
Davis  according  to  their  periods  tends  to  estfiblish  the 
<'onclusion    that   distinct    groups   of  comets    have    beeiv 
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brought  into  the  solar  system  by  the  attractive  powers  of 
Jupiter,  Uranus,  or  other  planets  P.  The  classification  of 
nebulas  as  commenced  by  the  two  Herschels,  and  con- 
tinued by  Lord  Rosse,  Mr.  Huggins,  and  others,  will 
probably  lead  at  some  future  time  to  the  discovery  of 
important  empirical  laws  concerning  the  constitution  of 
the  universe.  The  minute  examination  and  classification 
of  meteorites,  as  carried  on  by  Mr.  Sorby  and  others, 
seems  likely  to  aflFord  us  an  insight  into  the  constitution 
of  the  material  universe. 

We  should  never  fail  to  remember  and  record  the 
slightest  and  most  apparently  inexplicable  coincidences  or 
correlations,  for  they  may  prove  of  importance  in  the  future. 
Discoveries  begin  when  we  are  least  expecting  them. 
It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  greater  number 
of  variable  stars  are  of  a  reddish  coloiu*.  Not  all  variable 
stars  are  red,  nor  all  red  stars  variable,  but  considering 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  observed  stars  are  known 
to  be  variable,  and  only  a  small  fraction  are  red,  the 
number  which  fall  into  both  classes  is  too  great  to  be 
accidental  ^.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  greater  number 
of  stars  possessing  great  proper  motion  are  double  stars, 
the  star  6i  Cygni  being  especially  noticeable  in  this 
respects  The  correlation  in  these  cases  is  not  perfect 
and  without  exception,  but  the  preponderance  is  so  great 
as  to  point  to  some  natural  correlation,  the  exact  nature 
I  of  which  must  be  a  matter  for  future  investigation.     Sir 

John  Herschel  has  remarked  that  the  two  double  stars 
6 1  Cygni  and  a  Centauri  of  which  the  orbits  were  well 
ascertained,  evidently  belonged  to  the  same  family  or 
genus  ^. 

g  *  Philosophical   Magiiziue/  4th  Series,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  396  ;  vol.  xl. 

p.  183 ;  vol.  xli.  p.  44.       b  Humboldt,  '  Cosmos,'  (Bohn)  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 
»  Baily,  *  British  Association  Catalogue/  p.  48. 
^  *  Outlines  of  Astronomy,'  §  850,  4th  eilit.  p.  578. 
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Classification  in  CfystaUography. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  and  instructive  instances  of 
clcossification  which  we  can  find  is  furnished  by  the  science 
of  cr}'6taliography,  already  briefly  noticed  (vol.  i.  p.  153). 
The  system  of  arrangement  now  generally  adopted  is 
conspicuously  natural,  and  is  even  mathematically  perfect. 
A  crystal  consists  in  every  part  of  similar  molecules  simi- 
Lirly  related  to  the  adjoining  molecules,  and  connected 
with  them  by  forces  the  nature  of  which  we  can  only 
learn  by  their  apparent  effects.  But  these  forces  are 
exerted  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  so  that  there  is  a 
limited  number  of  suppositions  which  can  be  entertained 
SIS  to  the  relatioas  of  these  forces.  In  one  case  each  mole- 
cule will  be  similarly  rehited  to  all  those  which  are  next 
to  it ;  in  a  second  case,  it  will  be  similarly  related  to  those 
in  a  certain  phuie,  but  differently  related  to  those  not  in 
that  plane.  In  the  simpler  cases  the  arrangement  of 
molecules  is  recUuigular ;  in  the  remaining  cases  oblique 
either  in  one  or  two  planes. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  ex})lanation  and  conception  of 
the  complicated  phenomena  which  crystals  exhibit,  an 
hypothesis  has  been  invented  which  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  class  of  Descriptive  Hypotheses  before  men- 
tioned (vol.  ii.  ]>.  153).  CrystiiUographers  imagine  that 
tlier(»  are  within  each  crystal  certain  axes,  or  lines  of 
<lirectii»n,  by  the  comparative  lenjfth  and  the  mutual 
inclination  of  which  the  luiture  of  the  crystal  is  deter- 
mined  and  recorded.  In  one  somewhat  exceptional  chiss 
ofcrj'Htals  there  arc  three  such  axes  lying  in  one  plane, 
and  a  fourth  per[)endicular  to  that  plane ;  but  in  all 
the  other  classes  there  are  imamned  to  Ik'  onlv  three  axes. 
Now  these  axes  can  be  varied  in  three  ways  as  regards 
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length  :  (i)  they  may  be  all  equal,  or  (2)  two  equal  and 
one  unequal,  or  (3)  all  unequal.  They  may  also  be  varied 
in  four  ways  as  regards  direction  :  (i)  they  may  be  all  at 
right  angles  to  each  other ;  (2)  two  axes  may  be  at  right 
angles  and  the  third  perpendicular  to  one  ©f  them  and 
oblique  to  the  other  ;  (3)  two  axes  may  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  and  the  thiid  oblique  to  both ;  (4)  the  three 
axes  may  be  all  oblique  to  each  other.  Now  if  all  the 
variations  as  regards  length  were  combined  with  those 
regarding  direction,  it  would  seem  to  be  possible  to  have 
twelve  classes  of  crystals  in  all,  the  enumeration  being 
then  logically  and  geometrically  complete.  But  as  a 
matter  of  empirical  observation,  many  of  these  classes  are 
not  found  to  occur,  oblique  axes  being  seldom  or  never 
equal.  There  remain  in  all  seven  distinct  classes  of 
crystals,  but  even  of  these  one  class  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  represented  in  nature. 

The  first  class  of  crystals  is  defined  by  possessing  three 
equal  rectangular  axes,  and  equal  elasticity  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  primary  or  most  simple  form  of  the  crystals 
is  the  cube  ,  but  by  the  modification  or  removal  of  the 
corners  of  the  cube  by  planes  variously  inclined  to  the 
axes,  we  have  the  regular  octohedron,  the  dodecahedron, 
or  various  combinations  of  these  forms.  Now  it  is  a  law 
of  tliis  class  of  crystals  that  as  each  axis  is  exactly  like 
each  of  the  other  two,  every  modification  of  any  corner  of 
}  a  crystal  must  be  repeated  symmetrically  with  regard  to 
the  other  axes;  thus  the  forms  produced  are  symmetri- 
cal or  regular,  and  the  class  is  called  the  Regular  System 
of  Crystals.  It  includes  a  great  variety  of  substances, 
some  of  them  being  elements,  such  as  carbon  in  the  form 
of  diamond,  others  more  or  less  complex  compounds,  such 
as  rock-salt,  potassium  iodide  and  bromide,  the  several 
kinds  of  alum,  fluor-spar,  iron  bisulphide,  game^  AnixkeUfl^ 
kc.     No  correlation  then  is  apparent  between"^ 
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crystallization  and  the  chemical  composition.  But  what 
we  have  to  notice  is  that  the  physical  properties  of  the 
cr}'stallizecl  substances  with  regapd  to  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, Ac,  are  closely  similar.  Light  and  heat  undula- 
tions, wherever  they  enter  a  crystal  of  the  regular  system, 
spread  with  equal  rapidity  in  all  directions,  just  as  they 
would  in  a  uniform  liquid,  gas,  or  amorphous  solid,  such 
88  unstrained  glass.  Crystals  of  the  regular  system  accord- 
ingly do  not  in  any  case  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  double 
refraction,  unless  by  mechanical  compression  we  alter  the 
conditions  of  elasticity.  These  crystals,  again,  expand 
equally  in  all  directions  wlien  heated,  and  if  we  coidd  cut 
a  sufficiently  large  plate  from  a  cubical  crystal,  and  ex- 
amine the  sound  vil)rations  of  which  it  is  capable,  we 
should  find  that  they  indicated  an  equal  elasticity  in 
every  direction.  Thus  we  see  that  a  great  number  of 
important  properties  are  correlated  with  that  of  crys- 
tidiizing  in  the  regular  system,  and  as  soon  as  we  know 
that  the  primary  form  of  crystallization  of  a  substance  is 
the  cube,  we  are  able  to  infer  with  approximate  cer- 
tainty that  it  i>08sesses  all  these  properties.  The  class 
of  cubical  crystals  is  then  an  evidently  natural  chiss, 
one  disclosing  general  Liwh  connecting  together  the 
physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  the  substances  so 
classified. 

In  the  second  class  of  crystals,  cidled  the  dimetric, 
H(|uare  prismatic,  or  pyramidal  system,  there  are  also 
thrive  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  two  of  which  are 
c*<|ual,  and  the  third  or  principal  axis  is  unequal,  lx?ing 
either  greater  or  less  than  either  of  the  other  two.  In 
s\ich  crystals  accordingly  the  elasti<ity  and  other  physi<al 
properties  are  alike  in  all  directions  perpeiidicular  to  the 
principal  axisi  but  vary  in  all  other  directions.  If  a  p(»int 
within  a  oiyitel  of  this  syst^^m  be  heated,  the  heat  spreads 
with  c  '  i  planes  perpendicular  to  the  priii- 
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cipal  axis,  but  more  or  less  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  this 
axis^  so  that  the  isothermal  surface  is  an  ellipsoid  of  revo- 
lution round  that  axis. 

Nearly  the  same  statement  may  be  made  oonoeming 
the  third  or  hexagonal  or  rhombohedral  system  of 
crystals,  in  which  there  are  three  axes  lying  in  one  plane 
and  meeting  at  angles  of  do"*,  while  the  fourth  axis  is 
perpendicular  to  the  other  three.  The  hexagonal  prism 
and  the  rhombohedron  are  the  two  commonest  forms 
assumed  by  crystals  of  this  system,  and  in  ice,  quartz, 
and  calc-spar,  we  have  abundance  of  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  various  forms  produced  by  the  modification  oF  the 
primitive  form.  Calc-spar  alone  is  said  to  crystallize  in 
at  least  7cx)  varieties  of  forms.  Now  of  all  the  crystals 
belonging  both  to  this  and  the  dimetric  class,  we  know 
that  a  ray  of  light  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal axis  will  be  refracted  singly  as  in  a  crystal  of  the 
regular  system  ;  but  in  every  other  direction  the  light 
will  suffer  double  refraction  being  separated  into  two  rays, 
one  of  which  obeys  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction,  but  the 
other  a  much  more  complicated  law.  The  other  physical 
properties  vary  in  an  analogous  manner.  Thus  calc-spar 
expands  by  heat  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis,  but 
contracts  by  a  small  quantity  in  directions  perpendicular 
to  it.  So  closely  indeed  are  these  various  physical  ptx>- 
perties  correlated  that  Mitscherlich,  having  observed  the 
f  law  of  expansion  in  calc-spar,  was  enabled  to  predict  that 
the  double  refracting  power  of  the  substance  would  be  de- 
creased by  a  rise  of  temperature,  as  was  proved  by  expe- 
riment to  be  the  case. 

In  the  fourth  system,  called  the  trimetric,  rhombic,  or 

right   prismatic   system,  there   are   three   axes,  at  right 

angles,  but  all  unequal  in  length.     It  may  be  asserted 

in  general  terms  t\\at  \)[vei  \xi^ck^\v\Gal  properties  vary  in 

such  crystals  in  evex^  A\T^er\AQixv,  ^xA  \\^^\>  ^^\^s^  ^^  \\ssjjt 
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the  isothennal  surface  is  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal 
axes. 

In  the  remaining  three  classes,  called  the  monoclinic, 
diclinic,  and  triclinic,  the  axes  are  more  or  less  oblique, 
as  descrilied  above  (vol.  ii.  p.  360),  and  at  the  same  time 
unequal.  The  complication  of  phenomena  is  therefore 
greiitly  increased,  and  it  need  only  be  stated  that  there 
are  always  two  directions  in  which  a  ray  is  singly  re- 
fracted, but  that  in  all  other  directions  double  refraction 
takes  place.  The  conduction  of  heat  is  unequal  in  all 
directions,  the  isothermal  surfjice  being  an  ellipsoid  of 
three  unequal  axes.  The  relations  of  such  crystals  to  other 
phenomena  are  often  very  complicated,  and  hardly  yet 
reduced  to  law.  Thus  some  crystals,  called  pyro-electric, 
manifest  vitreous  electricity  at  some  points  of  their  sur- 
lac<s  and  resinous  electricity  at  other  points  when  rising 
in  temperature,  the  character  of  the  electricity  being 
changed  when  the  temjK^rature  sinks  again.  Tliis  pro- 
duction of  electricity  is  l>elieved  indeed  to  \>e  connected 
with  the  hemiheilnil  character  of  the  crystals  -exhibiting 
it.  The  crystalline  stnicture  of  a  substance  again  influ- 
ences its  magnetic  lx»haviour,  the  general  law  being  that 
the  direction  in  which  the  molecules  of  a  crystal  are  most 
closely  approxhnated  tends  to  place  itself  axially  or  ecjuiv- 
torially  lx*tween  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  acconling  as  the 
ImkIv  is  magnetic  or  diamagnetic.  Further  questions  arise 
if  we  apply  pressure  to  crystjils.  Thus  doubly  refracting 
(Tvstals  with  one  principal  axis  arquire  two  axes  when 
tin*  pressure  is  perjKuulicular  in  direttion  to  the  principal 
axis. 

All  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  crystalline  bodies  are 
tlius  closely  oirrelated  with  the  formation  of  the  crystal, 
or  will  almost  certainly  be  found  to  be  ao  as  investigsition 
proceeds.     It  is  upon  w  ^ation  indeed  that 

the  biws  of  connexio  founded,  but 
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in  the  classes  varying  from  three  to  twenty  elements. 
Now  if  we  were  to  calculate  the  whole  number  of  ways 
in  which  sixty-three  objects  can  be  arranged  in  six  groups, 
wo  should  find  the  number  to  l)e  so  great  that  the  life 
of  the  longest  lived  man  would  be  wholly  inadequate 
to  enable  him  to  go  through  these  possible  groupings. 
The  rule  of  exhaustive  arrangement,  then,  is  absolutely 
impracticable.  It  follows  also  that  mere  haphazard  trial 
cannot  as  a  general  rule  give  any  useful  result.  If  we 
were  to  write  the  names  of  the  elements  in  succession 
upon  sixty-three  cards,  throw  them  into  a  ballot-box,  and 
draw  them  out  haphazard  in  six  handfuls  time  aflier 
time,  the  probability  is  excessively  small  that  we  take 
them  out  at  any  one  trial  in  a  specified  order,  for  in- 
stance that  at  present  adopted  by  chemists. 

The  usual  mode  in  which  an  investigator  proceeds  to 
form  a  classification  of  any  new  group  of  objects,  seems  to 
consist  in  tentatively  arranging  them  according  to  their 
most  obvious  similarities  Any  two  objects  which  present 
a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  will  be  joined  and 
fonned  into  the  rudiment  of  a  class,  the  definition  of 
which  will  at  first  include  all  the  apparent  points  of 
rusemblance.  Other  objects  as  they  come  to  our  notice 
will  l)e  gradually  assigned  to  those  groups  with  which 
tlK*y  present  the  great<*st  number  of  points  of  resem- 
blance, and  the  definition  of  a  class  will  often  have  to 
le  altered  in  order  to  admit  them.  The  early  chemists, 
for  instance,  could  hardly  avoid  classing  together  the 
c(»inmon  metals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  which 
present  such  conspicuous  points  of  similarity  as  regards 
(h*nsity,  metallic  lustre,  nialleability,  &o.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  howt^ver,  difiiculties  l>egin  to  present 
themselves  in  such  a  grouping.  Antiuiouy,  bismuth,  and 
arsenic  are  distinctly  metallic  as  regards  lustre,  density, 
and  some  chemical  properties,  but  are  wanting  in  malle- 
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fessor  G.  C.  FoBter  in  Watts  s  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry/ 
But  the  present  theory  of  classification  was  not  reached 
until  at  least  three  previous  false  systems  had  been  long 
entertained.  And  though  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  present  system  of  classification  according  to 
atomicity  is  substantially  correct,  many  errors  may  yet 
be  discovered  in  the  details  of  the  grouping. 


Symbolic  Statement  of  the  Theory  of  Classification. 

The  whole  theory  of  classification  can  be  explained  in 
the  most  complete  and  general  manner,  by  reverting  for 
a  time  to  the  use  of  the  Logical  Abecedarium,  which  was 
found  to  be  of  supreme  importance  in  Formal  Logic  (vol.  i. 
p.  109).  That  form  expresses  in  fact  the  necessary  classi- 
fiaition  of  all  objects  and  ideas  as  depending  on  the  laws 
of  thought,  and  there  is  no  point  concerning  the  piupose 
and  methods  of  classification  which  may  not  be  explained 
most  precisely  by  the  use  of  letter  combinations,  the  only 
inconvenience  being  the  somewhat  abstract  and  repulsive 
furni  in  which  the  subject  is  thus  represented. 

If  we  jiay  regard  only  to  three  qualities  or  circum- 
stances in  which  things  may  resemble  each  other,  namely 
the  qualities  A,  B,  C,  then  there  are  according  to  the  laws 
of  thought  eight  possible  classes  of  objects.  If  there  exist 
objects  l)eIonging  to  all  these  eight  classes,  thus  indicated. 


ABC 

aBC 

ABc 

aBc 

A6C 

ahC 

Khi- 

ahc 

it  follows  that  the  qualities  A,  B,  C  are  subject  to  no 
coiMlitions  except  the  primary  laws  of  thought  and  nature 
(vol.  i.  ]).  6).     There  is  then  no  sj^eeial  law  of  nature  to 
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ABCt/E 

aBCtZE 

ABcc?e 

dBcde 

A6CDE 

a&CDE 

AftcDe 

ahcDe. 

They  are  now  classified,  so  that  those  containing  A  stand 
first,  and  those  devoid  of  A  second,  but  no  other  property 
seems  to  be  correlated  with  A.  Let  us  alter  this  arrange- 
ment and  group  the  combinations  as  follows  : — 

ABCdE  A6CDE 

ABcc?e  AhcDe 

aBCrfE  aftCDE 

oBcde  ahcDe. 

It  requires  very  little  examination  to  discover  that,  in  the 
first  group,  B  is  always  present  and  D  absent,  whereas  in 
the  second  group,  B  is  always  absent  and  D  present.  This 
is  the  result  which  follows  from  a  law  of  the  form  B  =  d 
(see  voL  L  p.  157),  so  that  in  this  mode  of  arrangement 
we  rcJidily  discover  a  close  correlation  between  two  letters. 
Altering  the  groups  again  as  follows : — 

ABCc/E  ABcde 

aBCc/E  oBcde 

A6CDE  AhcDe 

oiCDE  aftcDe, 

we  discover  another  evident  correlation  between  C  and  E. 
Between  A  and  the  other  letters,  or  between  the  two  pairs 
of  letters  B,  D  and  C,  E  there  is  no  logical  connexion 
whatever. 

This  example  may  perhaps  seem  tedious,  but  it  will  be 
found  instructive  in  this  way.  We  are  classifying  only 
seven  objects  or  combinations,  in  each  of  which  only  five 
([lUilities  are  considered.  There  are  only  two  laws  of  cor- 
relation between  four  of  those  five  qualities,  and  those 
laws  are  of  the  simplest  logical  character.  Yet  the  reader 
would  luupf"  what  those  laws  were,  and  confi- 

vou  I  ^  b 
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dently  assign  them  by  mere  contemplation  of  the  combina- 
tions, as  given  in  the  first  group.  Several  tentative  classi- 
fications must  probably  be  made  before  we  can  resolve  the 
question.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  instead  of  seven  objects 
and  five  qualities,  we  have,  say,  five  hundred  objects  and 
fifty  quahties.  If  we  were  to  attempt  the  same  method  of 
exhaustive  grouping  which  we  before  employed,  we  should 
have  to  arrange  the  five  hundred  objects  in  fifty  dififerent 
ways,  before  we  could  be  sure  that  we  had  discovered  even 
the  simpler  laws  of  correlation.  But  even  the  successive 
grouping  of  all  those  possessing  each  of  the  fifty  properties 
would  not  necessarily  give  us  all  the  laws.  There  might 
exist  complicated  relations  between  several  properties 
simultaneously,  for  the  detection  of  which  no  rule  of  pro- 
cedure whatever  can  be  given. 

If  the  reader  entertains  any  doubt  as  to  the  diflSculty 
of  classifying  combinations  so  as  to  disclose  their  rela- 
tions, let  him  test  the  matter  practically  upon  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  combinations.  They  involve  only  six 
letters  denoting  six  qualities,  which  are  subject  to  four 
laws  of  correlation  of  no  great  complexity. 

ABCDEF  ABcDe/ 

ABCDeF  Aftcc^E/ 

ABCD^  aBcDEF 

ABCcZE/  aBcDeF 

ABcDEF  aBcDe/ 

ABcDeF  ahc<mf. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  solution  of  the  above 
problem  in  classification  from  any  reader  who  thinks  he 
has  solved  it;  that  is  to  say,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  reader  succeeds  in  detecting  the  laws 
of  correlation  between  the  letters,  which  yield  the  above 
combinations,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Indirect 
Method  described  in  Chapter  VI. 
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Bifurcate  Classification. 

Every  system  of  classification  ought  theoretically  to  be 
formed  on  the  principles  of  the  Logical  Abecedarium.  Each 
superior  class  should  be  divided  into  two  inferior  classes, 
distinguished  by  the  possession  and  non-possession  of  a 
single  specified  property.  Each  of  these  minor  classes, 
again,  is  divisible  by  any  other  property  whatever  which 
can  be  suggested,  and  thus  every  classification  logically 
consists  of  an  infinitely  extended  series  of  subaltern 
genera  and  species.  The  classifications  which  we  form 
are  in  reality  very  small  fragments  of  those  which  would 
correctly  and  fully  represent  the  relations  of  existing 
things.  But  if  we  take  more  than  four  or  five  qualities 
into  account,  the  number  of  sulxlivisions  grows  imprac- 
ticably large.  Our  finite  minds  are  unable  to  treat  any 
complex  group  exhaustively,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
8im[)lify  and  generalize  scientific  problems,  often  at  the 
risk  of  overlooking  particular  conditions  and  exceptions. 

Ever}'  system  of  classes  displayed  in  the  manner  of  the 
Logical  Abecedarium  may  be  called  bifurcate,  because  every 
class  branches  out  at  each  step  into  two  minor  classes, 
existent  or  imaginary.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
rcgjird  this  arrangement  as  in  any  way  a  peculiar  or 
H|>ecial  methcKl ;  it  is  not  only  a  natural  and  important 
one,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  and  only  system  which  is 
logically  perfect,  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
thought.  All  other  ariangenicMils  of  classes  corre8i)ond 
to  the  bifurcate  arrangement,  with  the  implication  that 
some  of  the  minor  classes  arc  not  represented  among 
existing  thinga  If  we  take  the*  genus  A  and  divide  it 
into  the  species  AB  and  AC,  we  imj»ly  two  propositions, 
namely  tiMt  in  the  class  A,  the  ])roi>erties  of  B  and  C 

Bb  2 
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never  ocx5ur  together,  and  that  they  are  never  both  absent ; 
these  propositions  are  indeed  logically  equivalent  to  one, 
namely  AB  =  Ac.  Our  classification  is  then  identical  with 
the  following  bifurcate  one  : — 

A 

r »- n 


AB  Ab 

'a£c  lie         A6C  khc 

=  o  =o 


If,  again,  we  divide  the  genus  A  into  three  species  AB, 
AC,  AD,  we  are  either  logically  in  error,  or  else  we  must 
be  understood  to  imply  the  existence  of  three  propositions 
excluding  the  union  within  the  genus  A  of  the  properties 
of  B,  C  and  D,  namely  AB  =  ABccZ,  AC  =  A6C(^,  and 
AD  =  A6cD.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  if  we  say  that 
our  classification  is  really  a  bifurcate  one,  as  follows  : — 

A 

r ' n 

AB                                                 Kb 
I ,  I 

a£c  ABc  A6C  Ahc 

ABCD      ABC(i   ABcD      ^d    }JbCD      AhCd  AbcD        Abed 
=  o  =0=0  =0  =0 

The  logical  necessity  of  bifurcate  classification  has  been 
clearly  and  correctly  stated  in  the  'Outline  of  a  New  System 
of  Logic'  by  George  Bentham,  a  work  of  which  the  logical 
value  has  been  quite  overlooked  until  lately.  Mr.  Bentham 
points  out,  in  p.  113,  that  every  classification  must  be 
essentially  bifurcate  and  takes,  as  an  example,  the  division 
of  vertebrate  animals  into  four  subclasses,  as  follows  : — 

Mammifera — endowed  with  mammae  and  lungs. 
Birds  without  mammae  but  with  limgs  and  wings. 

Fish  deprived  of  lungs. 

Reptiles         deprived  of  mammae  and  wings  but  with 

lungs. 
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We  have,  tlien,  as  Mr.  Bentham  says,  three  bifid  divi- 
sions, thus  represented :-  - 


Vertebrata 


I ; 1 

Endowed  with  iungs  deprived  of  lungs 


cP" "■ 


Endowed  with  deprived  of  Fish 

nmmmae  mammse 


— r  n ; — » 

Munimifera  with  wings  without  wings 


Birds  Beptiles 

It  is  however  quite  evident  that  according  to  the  laws 
of  thought  even  this  arrangement  is  incomplete.  The 
Bulx^lass  mammifera  must  either  have  wings  or  be  deprived 
of  them ;  we  must  subdivide  this  class,  or  assume  that 
none  of  the  mammifera  have  wings,  which  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  case,  the  wings  of  bats  not  being  true  wings  in 
the  meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  birds.  Fish,  again, 
ought  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  possession  of 
mamma)  and  wings ;  and  in  leaving  them  undivided  we 
really  imply  that  they  never  have  mammaE^  nor  wings,  the 
wings  of  the  flying-fish,  again,  being  no  exception.  If 
we  resort  to  the  use  of  our  letters  and  define  them  as 
follows — 

A  =  vertebrata, 

B  =  having  lungs, 

C  =  having  mamma?, 

D  =  having  wings, 

then  there  are  four  existent  classes  of  vertebmta  which 
appear  to  be  thus  described — 

ABC 
▲BoD 


Butinraalifer  ^^ 


I 


cxhanstivo  dnaeiiication  in  rcapect  to  tlic  complexity  of 
tlio  rntios  forming  tliem.  Plane  rectUineiir  figures  may 
also  bo  claHHified  accortlin^  to  tliu  number  of  their  sides 
88  triangles,  quadrilateral  figures,  i>eutagon«.  hexagonj*. 
heptagons,  Ac.  The  bifurcate  arrangement  is  not  false 
when  applied  to  micli  series  of  objects;  it  vt  even  necea- 
Biirily  involved  in  the  arrangement  which  we  do  apply, 
so  that  its  formal  fitntemeut  is  needless  and  tedious.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  division  of  portions  of  space. 
Beid  and  Kamoa  endeavoured  to  cast  ridicide  on  the 
bifurcate  arrangement "  by  proposing  to  classify  the  parts 
of  England  into  Middleniex  and  what  in  not  Middleeex. 
dividing  the  latter  again  into  Kent  and  what  is  not 
Kent,  the  latter  again  into  Siuwexand  what  is  not  Suseex  ; 
and  so  on.  This  is  so  far,  however,  from  l>eing  an 
alieunl  proceeding  that  it  is  requisilo  to  nswurc  ns  that 
we  have  made  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  parttf  of 
England. 


The  Five  PrnlimUes. 

As  a  gonpral  rule  it  is  highly  desirable  to  consign  to 
oblivion  all  the  ancient  logical  names  and  expressions, 
which  have  infi-stwl  the  science  for  many  centuries  past, 
if  logic  is  vvCT  to  1«  a  useful  and  progressive  science, 
logicians  must  distinguish  between  logic  and  the  history 
of  logic.  Art  in  tlio  case  of  any  other  science  it  may  be 
dcsindde  to  oxainino  (he  course  of  thought  by  which  logic 
has,  beforo  or  sincu  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Iwen  brought 
to  it*  prewnt  slato ;  the  history  of  a  science  is  always 
instnictire  m  giving  irwtnu'x-s  "f  Ihe  mode  in  which  dia- 
T";  itiie   time  we  ought 

iiu'nt   of  the  science 
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itself  of  all  names  and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity  which 
are  not  actually  useful  at  the  present  day. 

Among  those  ancient  expressions  which  may  well  be 
excepted  from  such  considerations  and  ever  retained  in 
use,  are  the  'Five  Words'  or  'Five  Predicables'  which 
were  described  by  Porphyry  in  his  *  Introduction  to  Aris- 
totle's Organum/  Two  of  them  indeed,  namely  Genus 
and  Species,  are  the  most  venerable  names  in  philosophy, 
having  probably  been  first  employed  in  their  present 
logical  meanings  by  Socrates.  In  the  present  day  it 
requires  some  mental  effort,  as  Mr.  Georges  Lewes  has 
remarked^,'  to  see  anything  important  in  the  invention 
of  notions  now  so  familiar  as  those  of  Genus  and  Species. 
But  in  reality  the  introduction  of  such  terms  showed  the 
rise  of  the  first  germs  of  logic  and  scientific  method : 
it  showed  that  men  were  beginning  to  analyse  their  pro- 
cesses of  thought. 

The  Five  Predicables  are  Genus,  Species,  Diflference, 
Property,  and  Accident,  or  in  the  original  Greek  yei/09, 
€?^op,  Sia(j>opa^  iSiov^  (rviJLl3€l3rjK6g.  Of  these.  Genus  may  be 
taken  to  mean  any  class  of  objects  which  is  regarded  as 
broken  up  into  two  minor  classes,  which  form  Species 
of  it.  The  Genus  is  defined  by  a  certain  number  of 
qualities  or  circumstances  which  belong  to  all  objects 
included  in  the  class,  and  which  are  sufl&cient  to  mark 
out  these  objects  from  all  others  which  we  do  not  intend 
to  include.  Interpreted  as  regards  intension,  then,  the 
Genus  is  a  group  of  qualities  ;  interpreted  as  r^ards 
extension,  it  is  a  group  of  objects  poesessiDg  those 
qualities.  If  now  another  quality  be  taken  into  aooonnt 
which  is  possessed  by  some  of  the  objeots  and  not  hj 
the  others,  this  quality  becomes  a  Difference  Iwhicii.  tKvidat 
the  Genus  into  two  Species.  We  may  intefppei  the  Species 

o  *  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,'  (1857)  ^"^  ■ 
'  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  vili.  p.  578. 
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Reithcr  in  inteuBion  or  exieiieion ;  in  the  former  respect 
tit  i»)  more  tlian  the  Genun  aa  contnining  one  more  quality, 
rtiie  DiBerencc :  in  the  latter  reepect  it  is  less  than  the 
I  Genus  as  containing  only  a  portion  of  the  group  consti- 
I  iutiiig  the  Gc-mia.  Wc  may  say  then,  with  Aristotle,  that 
I  ID  one  sense  the  Genus  is  in  the  Species,  namely  in  inten- 
Inon,  and  in  another  iiensc  the  Species  is  in  the  Genus. 
KJiamely  in  extension.  The  Difference,  it  is  evident,  can 
■  be  intcrjireted  in  intension  only. 

I-     A  Property  is  a  quality  which  belongs  to  the  whole  of 
Fa  plaHfi,  but  does  not  enter  into  the  deHnition  of  that  cla^s. 
Thus  if  it  be  a  generic  property  it  belongs  to  every  indi- 
vidual olgect  contained  in  the  genus.     It  is  a  property  of 
the    genus    Panillelogram    that    the    opposite  angles  are 
i-qiud.     If  we  regard  a  Rectangle  as  a  species  of  parallel- 
ogTum.  the  ilifferenct!  l^eiug  that  oiif.  angle  is  a  right  angle, 
it  follows  a8  a  specific  property  that  all  the  angles  are 
right  angles.    Though  a  property  in  the   strict  logical 
BQDse  must  belong  to  each  of  the  objects  included  in  the 
class  of  which  it  is  a  property,  it  may  or  may  not  belong 
to  other  objects.     The  pmperty  of  liaving  the  op|josite 
angles  equal  may  belong  to  many  figures  besides  parallel- 
ognunn,  for  instance,  regidar  hexagonH.     It  is  a  property 
of  ttie  circle  that  all  triangles  constructed  upon  the  dia* 
J  meter  with  the  apex  upon  the  circumferetjce  are  right 
I  angloil    triangles,   and    rice   i^erad,   all    closed  curves  of 
I  which  this  is  (me  must  be  circl&s.     We  might  with  ad- 
L/Tantagu  diittinguinh  prn[>crtivH  which  thus  belong  to  a 
;  and  only  to  tliat  class,  as  peculiar  prop frti fit.    Tltey 
table  US  to  make  ntatomentM  iu  the  form  of  simple  iden- 
I  (vol.  i.  p.  44).    Thus  we  know  it  to  be  a  peculiar 
'-     '■'!.  r-ircle  tluit  for  a  given  loogth  of  perinietor 
.iter  area  than  any  other  posmble  curve  ; 
.   ■.  Kiy— 
!  o '  iture  B  carve  of  greatest  area. 
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Here  we  see  lliat  wherever  A  is  C  is  also  found,  bo  that  C 
is  a  generic;  property  ;  D  occurs  always  with  li,  so  that  it 
constitutes  a  specific  property,  while  E  is  iiidiflereutly 
prrsent  and  jilwent,  so  as  not  to  be  in  any  wny  cnrrelated 
witli  any  of  the  otluT  luttvra  ;  it  represents,  therefore,  an 
iiocident.  It  will  now  be  peen  that  the  Logicnl  Abece- 
darium  ie-:dly  represents  an  interminable  nerioH  of  eubor- 
dinate  genera  and  spct-ies  ;    it  is  but  a  concise  symboHu 

^Jrttttement  of  what  was  involved  in  the  ancient  doctrine  of 

Bttic  Prc^licnbles. 


Summtim  <tentts  and  Injima  Species. 


As  a  genus  means  any   class  whatever  which    ig  rc- 

ganle<l  as  composed  of  minor  classes  or  species,  it  follows 

that  the  fiamo  class  will  be  a  genus  in  one  point  of  view 

and  a  epedes  in  Rnothcr.     Metnl  is  a  genus  as  regards 

nlludine    mdal,   a   species   as    regards  elenwnt,  and  any 

txt^'nsive  system  of  classes  consists  of  a  series  of  aubor- 

dinate,  or  oh  they  are  technically  called,  aiihaltern  genera 

'.  species,     llie  question,  however,  arises,  whether  any 

ich  chain  of  cb>s*iefl  has  a  definite  termination  at  either 

The  doctrine  of  llio  old  logicians  was  t«  the  effect 

tat  it  tenninatei.1  upwards  in  a  genus  genentlissimum  or 

mmum  genua,  which  was  not  a  species  of  any  wider 

Some  very  general  notion,  such  as  sa/mtarice,  object 

t  thing,  was  suppoeed  to  be  so  comprehensive  as  to  in- 

ilade  all  thinkable  object^  and  for  all  practical  purposes 

Ihifl  might  bo  so.     Hut  as  I  have  already  explium-d  (vol.  I. 

p.  88).  wo  Cannot    rcftlly  think  nf  any  nhjoct   or   clu«s 

hhout  thereby  Repaniting  it  fi'        '       '        '  *  hat  object 

All  thinking  i.4  rctaii^  iieiTimina- 

,  lo  that  uvury  chm  an*'  -  '  I'lion  muat 

oitanogativu.  Ifno.!  i^aii 
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Benthani  indeed  long  ago  stated  p.  We  may  always  put 
an  arbitrary  limit  to  the  subdivisions  of  our  classification 
at  any  |x>int  convenient  to  our  purpose.  The  crystallo- 
grapher  would  not  generally  consider  as  different  species 
of  cr}'6talline  form  those  which  differ  only  in  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  faces.  The  naturalist  overlooks  innu- 
merable slight  diflerences  between  plants  or  animals  which 
he  refers  to  the  same  species.  But  in  a  strictly  logical 
point  of  view  classification  might  be  carried  on  so  long  as 
there  is  a  single  point  of  difference,  however  minute, 
between  two  objects,  and  we  might  thus  go  on  until  we 
arrived  at  individual  objects  which  are  numerically  distinct 
in  the  logical  sense  attributed  to  that  expression  in  the 
chapter  upon  Number.  We  must  either,  then,  call  the 
individuid  the  injima  species  or  allow  that  there  is  no 
such  species  at  all. 


The  Tree  of  Porphyry. 

The  bifurcate  method  of  classification,  arising  as  it  does 
from  the  primary  laws  of  thought,  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  strict  scientific  method,  and  its  application  in 
fonnal  logic  constitutes  the  method  of  Indirect  Inference, 
of  which  the  nature  and  imp^rtiince  were  shown  in  Chap- 
ter VI.  So  slight,  however,  has  l)een  the  attention  paid 
to  this  all  Im]K)rbmt  subject,  that  I  shall  in  this  case 
breiik  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down  for  myself,  not  to 
mingle  the  subject  of  logic  as  a  science  with  the  history 
of  logic. 

Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  fully  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  bifurcate  division  which  ihey  oooanonally 
iinployed  in  an  explicit  manner*    It  ""Shl^  too, 

I*  '  Outline  of  ft  N«w  8|yil 
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that    Aristotle    should    state   the   laws   of  thought,  am 
employ  the  predicahles  without  implicitly  recognising  tfa| 
logical  necessity  of  that  method.     It  is.  however,  in  l*oi 
phyry's  remarkable  and  in  many  respects  excellent  '  Inb 
ductiou  to  the  Categories  of  Aristotle'  that  we  find  tb 
moat  distinct  account  of  it.     Porphyry  not  only  fully  ; 
accurately  deecribes  tlie  Predicahles,  but  incidently  introp 
duces  ail  example  for  illustrating  those  prediaibles,  wliidT 
constitutes  a  good   specimen  of  bifurcate  classlfieatioii 
Translating  hie  wordsi  freely  we  may  say  that  he  takei 
Substance  as  the  genus  to  be  divided,  under  whicli 
succeesively  placed  as   Species — Body,  Animated    Bodj 
Animal,  Ratiuual  Animal,  and  Man.     Under  Man,  agai/ 
come  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other  particular  men.     Now  % 
these  notions  Substance  is  the  genue  generalissimmn,  i 
is  a  genus  only,  not  a  species,     Man,  on  the  other  1 
is  the  species  specialissima  (infima  species),  and  is  a  e 
only,  not  a  genus.    Body  is  a  species  of  Bubttauct*, 
genus  of  animated  body,  which,  again,  is  a  r' 
but  a  genus  of  animal.     Animal  is  a  spccii 
body,  but  a  geuus   of  rational   animal,  v-ii 
a  siiecies  of  animal,  but  a  genus  of  man. 
is  a  species  of  i-ationjJ  auimsd,  but  Ib  ft-j 
and   not  a  genus,    being   divisible   only 
men. 

Porphyry    proceeds   at 
example  in  further  illustratiow 
do  not  find    in    Porphyry's 
diagram    exhibiting    this    curKiifl^ 
cation,  but  some  of  the  earli 
writers   drew    what   has   !  ■ 
Porphyry. 

Thus  in  the  'Epitome  Logica'  of  Nufl 


'Poriiliyrii  luigugv,'  Cnpn^ 
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we  Gad  a  diagtam'  of  which  the  fuUuwhig  ix  ucui-ly  a 
fucMinilc : — 


iiMptrrai 


A., 


ffW/lU     U^W/iUTOf 


A 
_     A 
A 


finJ  tlie  bifurcate  iirincipU 

Mly  npplieil.      llach  genus  is 

jduecrtbtHl  by  »  puir  ofpoei- 

lat  tlie  8pcx.-itii<  are  together 

But  it  will  of  courHC  be 

iDch  it  left  without  further 

r  a  Eingle  iufuiia  ejiecie*. 

J  fiiml  Liranches,  on  Oiere 

B  Hyst<.'Ui. 

diicetl    in  ttie   works 

fonu   which  is  uoro 

t  of  Niue}>honut.    llios 

lut:  1605. 1'  itS 
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in  the  '  Opuscula '  of  Aquinas,  as  quoted  by  Hansel  in  his 
edition  of  Aldrichs  'Artis  Logicae  Rudimenta,'  second 
edition,  p.  31,  we  find  the  Tree  nearly  in  the  following 
form : — 

Substantia 
Corporea  Incorporea 

Corpus 
Animatum  Inanimatum 

Vivens 
Sensibile  Insensibile 

Animal 

Rationale  Irrationale 

Homo 
Socrates  Plato. 

This  example  of  the  biAurcate  method^  althoiigli 
peated  in  almost  all  compendiums  and  treatises  on  logic^ 
attracted  no  particular  attention  until  the  time  of  Peter 
Bamus  and  his  followers,  who  are  commonly  said  to  have 
bestowed  so  much  attention  and  praise  upon  it  as  to  be 


I 
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!garded  hy  some  persons  as  its  iuveiiiors.  Tiie  Rauieaii 
Tiff  \]s  a  iiiuiiu  frequently  employed  instead  of  the  Por- 
phyriaii  Tree,  or  the  xXiftt^,  that  is,  the  Ladder  of  Por- 
phyry, an  it  was  sometimes  called  by  the  Greek  logicians. 
AltLuuglj  I  Imve  looked  through  several  ctimmentaricB 
upon  the  Dialectics  of  Ramus.  I  do  not  find  that  very 
much  is  said  upon  the  subject.  In  the  Questions  of 
Frederick  Bcurhiisius'",  the  method  of  dichotomy  is 
defcribed  as  '  ilia  naturalis  et  antiquissimorum  pluloso- 
phorum  pra^tatitixsiniu  Diclmtomia,*  but  in  none  of  the 
Works  do  I  finil  the  Tree  itself  given. 

Auioug  mndeni  logicians  Jeremy  Bentham  possesses 
tile  gretit  merit  of  having  drawn  attention  to  the  logical 
iiii|H»rta!ice  of  bifurcate  division.  His  remarks  on  the 
sidgect  tav  contained  in  tJiat  extraordinury  collection  of 
digreiwive,  and  often  almost  incomprehensible  papers, 
calltxl  Clircetomathia',  two  of  the  fonnidable  titlo-pagea 
of  which  are  given  below.  The  fifth  appendix  in  UiU 
work,  forming  tlie  larger  and  most  im]tortjmt  iKirt  of  the 
book,  cotmieln  of  on  Efisjiy  on  Nomenclature  and  Classifi- 
otion'.  Although  written  in  his  lat^r  and  worse  style. 
thix  o»tay  \b  well  wortli  reuding,  and  full  of  forcible 
xvimirks.     It  may  be  regarded,  I  believe,  as  the  first  of 

■  Itt  IVtH  lUmi,  IWgii  rrvTi'OTCri*  ClnriM.  Dialn-ticK  Liliroa  Jum 
Xiutetue  Aium  LXXIl,  poatmuo  sine  I'lwIactiotiilKU  «4iUH,  px[>Ucn- 
tkmutn  QiuHtionM:  <|IIk  Pmlagugiv  LogiuK  de  DoceudA  Duccniiuinn 
DiaWdoL    Aaeton  Fredcricu  Bcurlituiu.    Luudoiu,  1581,  [t.  110. 

•  'nirv*toinKtluB:bcingkCollM:t)Dnof  I'njm*,  nplanatotyuf  till'  Desigu 
(if  an  Institution  |iro]M>Bed  to  be  Mt  on  foot,  nndrr  tlie  lumt)  uf  tlio 
Chmtomatliic  Day  Schuul,  or  C)irv*tomMhi«  .School,  far  the  extvuuoD  t>r 
lint  New  Srstem  of  Iiutructiun,'  &c.  By  Jtmaj  BcDtlwo),  &<j..  Luuduu, 
1816. 

t  '  Aa  EWf  OD  N.m.  lulriNir.-  -.id  ClMriflcBtlca:  ladndJnc  &  CritioU 
EnMunitiuu  of  t)  .    '  i'>blo  admdllMOa,  «  UB[>rui'nn>y 

[y&lenilHTt:  awl  -  '"^  MjPISM  ■■  tba  kpftiiaOMiD 

«r  tlw  Loglckl  It  I  tivoly  MmOb  ^ai^n^' 

>t8t7. 

vol.  n. 
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the  series  of  Englisli  writings  which  have,  in  the  present 
century,  made  logic  a  new  and  progressive  science.  In 
Table  IV.  Bentham  gives  the  Arbor  Porphjrriana,  as 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  a  college  lecture  in  1761,  call- 
ing it  the  original  form.  His  reading  of  logic  seems  to 
have  been  restricted  to  the  compendiums  of  Saunderson 
and  Watts,  and  it  was  only  after  the  text  was  written  that 
he  obtained  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  work  of 
Porphyry,  and  was  surprised  to  find  no  diagram  therein. 
He  attributes  its  invention  to  Peter  Ramus,  although  he 
had  never  seen  the  writings  of  that  logician,  and  had 
merely  learnt  their  titles  from  a  dictionary. 

In  this  essay  he  states  in  the  most  powerful  way  the 
advantages  of  the  bifurcate  method  of  classification,  which 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  chapter  in  Saundersou's 
logic  and  the  diagram  given  in  the  college  course. 
Although  the  Tree  of  Porphyry  and  the  principles  of 
bifurcation  had  been  mentioned  by  almost  all  logicians, 
the  utility  and  excellence  of  the  method,  he  says  (p.  287), 
had  not  made  itself  apparent.  Indeed  the  method  was 
mentioned  but  to  be  slighted,  or  to  be  made  a  subject  of 
pleasantry  by  Reid  and  Kames.  Bentham  sufficiently 
states  his  own  opinion  when  he  speaks  (p.  295)  of  *the 
matchless  beauty  of  the  Eamean  Tree."  After  fully  show- 
ing its  logical  value  as  an  exhaustive  method  of  classifi- 
cation, and  refuting  the  objections  of  Reid  and  Kames, 
on  a  wrong  ground,  as  I  think,  he  proceeds  to  inquire  to 
what  length  it  may  be  carried.  He  correctly  points  out 
two  objections  to  the  extensive  use  of  bifid  arrangementa^ 
(i)  because  they  soon  become  impracticably  exteofiiveaod 
unwieldy,  and  (2)  because  they  are  uneconomical.  la  las 
day  the  recorded  number  of  different  species  of  plafibi 
was  40,000,  and  he  leaves  the  reader  to  estimato  the  lift- 
mense  number  of  branches  and  the  enormous  ana  off 
bifurcate  table  which  should  exhibit 
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tmti  ftcheme.  Hu  nliM>  pointa  out  the  apparent  loss  of 
lulHtur  in  making  any  large  bifiircnto  claraiiicatioa ;  but 
this  he  considers  U>  \w  fully  rL-compeiised  by  the  logical 
value  of  the  result,  aud  the  logical  training  acquired  in  its 
execution.  Jeremy  llentliam,  Ihon,  fully  recognises,  as  I 
conceive,  the  value  of  the  Logical  Abeceilarinra  under 
another  name,  though  he  apprehends  the  limit  to  its  use 
pinced  by  the  finiteness  of  our  mental  and  manual  powers. 
Mr.  Getirgc  Ifcntham  has  aim  fully  recogniseii  the 
viiluc  of  bifiirciitc  claKsificatinn,  both  in  his  '  Outline  of  a 
New  System  of  Logic'"  (pp.  105-1 18),  and  in  his  *  EBsai 
sur  In  Nomenclature  et  la  Classification.'  This  latter 
work  consists  of  a  free  translation  or  improved  version  in 
Fn-'tich  of  Jeremy  IJentham's  '  Etisay  on  Classification.' 
Further  illustmtlons  uf  the  value  of  the  bifurcate  method 
are  iuMuccd  from  the  natural  sciences,  and  Mr.  Bentham 
[loiiilii  out  that  it  is  really  this  method  which  was  employed 
by  Limark  and  Docandolle  in  their  go-calletl  amdytical 
amuigement  of  the  French  Flora.  The  following  table 
containft  aji  excellent  example  of  bifurcate  diviisioD,  cod- 
sisting  of  the  principal  cla.'wes  of  DecjuidoUe'a  system,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Bentham  iu  TabW  No.  III.  p.  108  of  his 
Essay,  the  names,  however,  being  translated  : — 

'  ConmrninK  the  connexion  of  thia  wurk  nilh  (Im  ffrnt  dW-ovcry  of 
!  i(UBntiRutiuu  uf  Uiv  ]>rnlicBte,  I  uuy  refer  tlit*  mulrr  to  the  mniufEB 
wliclo  [)f  Ur.  Uorbcrt  Bpcncer  nnd  PruIivMor  Thuuioa  Speacer 
hfti<«.  in  tlic  ' C«fil«ni>onio-  Roww '  of  .March,  April,  witl  July,  1873. 
i.  pp.  490,  796  ;  Vol,  \ui.  [)  318 ;  M  alao  to  mj  own  articlo  in 
r  lu  PruAanMN-  Baynut  in  (lie  utme  Review  for  May,  1  Stj,  viiI.  xxl. 
PnAvaor  IfayiMK  makM  it  rridMit  tk&l,  when  tiii  W.  Ilamiltun 
rvT)r«<-iI  Mr.  Uciithiun'ii  work  in  iK,)},  ho  dtil  uot  *ufllcion(ly  uvjakint 
hiiiurif  with  iu  outilcBta.  I  miut  cimtiuuc  to  hultl  tliut  Uio  principle  of 
ifoautiftcation  ie  Ufitititlv  Pitai>->1  h\  Ht.  U-ulliiim,  nnd  it  muat  be  rc- 
lt*rd«il  M  •  n-nutft ->  ''  tlinl  II>miUun,  wliDe 

friudiatttflit,  in  i«i:  i'y  ■«"l   i-riurity  BpUn.t 

Uw   telinne   of  Di-   M  I     'knl    itie   much    rarlirr 
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Mr.  Bentham  also  gives  n  bifurcate  arrangement  of 
nnimak  after  the  method  proposed  by  Dumcril  in  his 
'  Zoologie  Analy tique,' this  naturaliHt  being  digtinguialied 
by  his  clear  perception  of  th«  lo^cal  importance  of  the 
method. 

A  more  recent  binary  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom as  regards  the  larger  classes  may  be  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Roay  Greene's  '  Manual  of  the  Oelenterata,"  p.  i8. 

Does  AbMracttoit  imply  Generalization  ? 
Before  wo  can  acquire  a  sound  comprehension  of  the 
Biibjoct  of  classification  we  must  answer  a  very  difficult 
question,  namely,  wliether  logical  abntraction  does  or  does 
not  always  imply  generalization.  It  comes  to  exactly  the 
same  thing  if  we  ask  whether  a  species  may  be  aiexten- 
sive  with  its  genus,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
genus  must  contain  more  than  the  species.  To  attstract 
Ioj(ioally  is,  (w  we  have  seen  (vol.  i.  p.  33),  to  overlook  or 
withdraw  our  notice  from  some  point  of  diflbrence.  When- 
ever we  form  a  class  wo  abstract,  for  the  time  being,  the 
differences  of  the  objects  so  united  in  respect  of  some 
common  quality.  If.  for  inatjuice,  we  class  together  a 
great  number  of  objcctfl  as  dwelling-houses,  we  overlook 
or  abstract  the  fact  that  some  dwelUng-bonscs  are  con- 
structed of  stone,  others  of  brick,  wood,  iroii,  kc  Very 
oflen  at  least  the  abstraction  of  a  circumstance  increases 
the  number  of  objects  included  under  a  class  according  to 
the  law  of  the  iuven*e  relation  of  the  quantities  of  exten- 
sion and  intension  (vol.  i.  p.  32).  Dw'elling-houso  is  a 
wider  term  than  brick  dwelling-house.  House,  or  building, 
is  more  general  still  than  dwelling-house.  But  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is,  whether  alwtmciion  a/iftfy.*  increases  tlie 
numticr  of  uhjwts  included  in  a  clasfl,  which  amounts  to 
asking  whotlior  the  law  of  the  inverse  relation  of  logical 
qnantitiefl  is  aiasiys  tnio.    The  interest  of  the  question 
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[  partly  arises  from  the  fexjt,  that  so  high  a  philosophica 

authority  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  denied  that  gene 

I  ralization  is  implied  in  abstraction'',  making  this  doctrine 

the  ground  for  rejecting  previous  methods  of  classifying 
the  sciences,  and  for  forming  an  ingenious  but  peculiai 

i  method  of  his  own.     The  question  is  also  a  fundamental 

:  one  of  the  highest  logical  importance,  and  involves  subtle 

difficulties  which  have  made  me  long  hesitate  in  forming 
a  decisive  opinion. 

Let  us  attempt  to  answer  the  question  by  examination  o\ 
a  few  examples.  Compare  the  two  classes  gun  and  iron 
gun.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  many  guns  which  are 
not  made  of  iron,  so  that  abstraction  of  the  circumstance 

•  made  of  iron  increases  the  extent  of  the  notion.  Next 
compare  gun  and  metallic  gun.  All  guns  made  at  the 
present  day  consist,  I  believe,  of  metal,  so  that  the  two 
notions  seem  to  be  co-extensive  ;  but  guns  were  at  first  made 
of  pieces  of  wood  bound  together  like  a  tub,  and  as  the 
logical  term  gun  takes  no  account  of  time,  it  must  include 
all  guns  that  have  ever  existed.  Here  again  extension 
increases   as   intension   decreases.      Compare  once   more 

*  steam-locomotive  engine'  and  *  locomotive  engine/  In 
the  present  day  so  far  as  I  am  aware  all  locomotives  are 
worked  by  st€?am,  so  that  the  omission  of  that  qualifica- 
tion might  seem  not  to  widen  the  term ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  some  future  age  a  different  motive  power 
may  be  used  in  locomotives  ;  and  as  there  is  no  limitation 
of  time  in  the  use  of  logical  terms,  we  must  certainly 
assume  that  there  is  a  class  of  locomotives  not  worked  by 
steam,  as  well  as  a  class  that  is  worked  by  steam. 
When  the  natural  class  of  Euphorbiace©  was  oAffXt 
ally  formed,  all  the  plants  known  to  belong  to  it  wew 
devoid  of  corollas  ;  it  would  have  seemed  therefcxre  thai 
the  two  classes  '  EuphorbiaceaD,'  and  'EuphorHaceaBi  dew 

^  *  The  Clafid&caXivoiL  o^  Vk^^d^TiceA^'  dec,  3id  «dit  j 
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r  «f  Corolliis,'  were  of  equal  extent.  Subsequently  a  uuinber 
of  plants  plainly  belonging  to  tim  same  claw  were  found 
in  tropical  ciiuntries,  and  they  iwssessed  bright  coloured 
corollas.  Natiinilistrt  believe  with  the  utmost  confidence 
that  'Kuniinants'  and  'Rmuiimnts  witli  cleft  feet'  are 
identical  terms,  because  no  ruminant  hjis  yet  been  dis- 
covered without  cleft  foot.  But  we  can  see  no  impossibility 
in  the  conjunction  of  rumination  with  uncleft  feet,  and  it 
would  bo  t'jo  great  an  asuumption  tt»  siy  that  we  are 
ctrtajn  that  an  example  of  it  will  never  be  mot  with. 
luistanccR  can  be  quoted,  withoutend,  of  objects  being  ulti- 
mately discovered  which  cunibincti  properties  or  forma 
which  had  never  Wfore  l>een  seen  together.  In  tlie  aiumal 
kin}{dom  the  Bhick  Swiui,  the  OniitborbyucuH  Paiudoxus, 
!uid  more  recently  the  huigular  fitJi  called  Ceratodtis  For- 
hturi,  all  dificovere<!  in  Aut^tralim  have  united  ch;u'iicters 
never  prcviotwly  luiown  to  c<)-cxiMt.  At  the  prcMcut  time 
deop^Eca  dredging  in  bringing  to  light  many  animals  of  u 
new  and  luiprecedeiited  nature.  Singuhu"  exceptional  dirt- 
(^iveriea  may  certainly  occur  in  other  bmnclies  of  Hcienee. 
When  Davy  first  i)uccec<le<l  in  eliminating  metallic  ]>otas- 
liium,  it  wan  a  well  established  empirical  law  that  all 
ntetallic  sulwlances  posseswed  a  high  8|>eeific  gravity,  Uio 
least  dense  of  uU  metalii  then  known  being  zinc,  of  which 
(he  (tpecitic  gmvity  is  71.  Yet,  to  the  surprise  of  chemists, 
jKitassiuin  was  found  to  be  an  undoubted  metal  of  less 
ik-naity  lluiU  water,  it^  specific  gravity  being  0865. 

U  is  hardly  requisite  to  prove  by  further  examples  tliat 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  ineumplete,  hu  that  we  cannot 
asHume    the    non-exi»tenee   of  new   eombinatjoas. 
pcaliy  speaking,  we  ought  to  leuvo  a  place  oixjii  for 

iiali  whiii  n-r- -  ' ---  "■■•'i"ut  deft  feet,  and 

erv  other  j "  "■  of  animal,  plant, 

mineniL      A    1  ' i    if i"n    nn!5it    (.oke 

llWt"  I-'-'' 
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I  will  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  we  must  have 
places  in  our  scientific  classifications  for  purely  imaginaiy 
existences.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  mathematical 
functions  which  are  conceivable  have  no  application  to  the 
circumstances .  of  this  world.  Physicists  certainly  do  in- 
vestigate the  nature  and  consequences  of  forces  which 
nowhere  exist.  Newton's  *  Principia*  is  full  of  such  inves- 
tigations. In  one  chapter  of  his  *Mecanique  Celeste' 
Laplace  indulges  in  a  remarkable  speculation  as  to  what 
the  laws  of  motion  would  have  been  if  momentum  instead 
of  varying  simply  as  the  velocity  had  been  a  more  com- 
plicated fimction  of  it.  I  have  already  mentioned  (voL  L 
p.  256)  that  Sir  George  Airy  contemplated  the  existence 
of  a  world  in  which  the  laws  of  force  should  be  such  that 
a  perpetual  motion  would  be  possible,  and  the  Law  of 
Conservation  of  Energy  would  not  hold  true. 

Thought  is  not  bound  down  to  the  limits  of  what  is  mate- 
rially existent,  but  is  circumscribed  only  by  those  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction  and  Duality,  which 
were  laid  down  at  the  outset.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
I  should  differ  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  He  appears  to 
suppose  that  a  classification  is  complete  if  it  has  a  place 
for  every  existing  object,  and  this  may  perhaps  seem  to 
be  practically  sujEcient ;  but  it  is  subject  to  two  profound 
objections.  Firstly,  we  do  not  know  all  that  exists,  and 
therefore  in  limiting  our  classes  we  are  erroneously  omitting 
multitudes  of  objects  of  unknown  form  and  nature  which 
may  exist  either  on  this  earth  or  in  other  parts  of  space. 
Secondly,  as  I  have  explained,  the  powers  of  thought  are 
not  limited  by  material  existences,  and  we  may  or,  for  some 
purposes,  must  imagine  objects  which  probably  do  not 
exist,  and  if  we  imagine  them  we  ought  (strictly  speak- 
ing) to  find  appropriate  places  for  them  in  the  classifi- 
cations of  science. 

The  chief  diflSculty  of  this  subject,  however,  oonsistB  in 
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he  fact  that  mathematical  or  other  certwn  lauTt  may  en- 
tirely forhid  tliO  exwteuce  of  some  combiiiationa.  The 
circle  may  be  defined  as  a  plane  ctirve  of  equal  curvature, 
and  it  is  a  property  of  it  that  it  contains  the  greatest  area 
within  the  least  possible  perimeter.  May  we  then  con- 
template mentally  a  circle  not  a  figure  of  greatest  poHuihle 
urea  t  Or,  to  take  a  still  simpler  example,  a  parallelogram 
poesesses  the  property  of  having  the  opposite  angles  equal. 
May  we  then  mentally  divide  paniUclograms  into  two 
classes  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  have  their  opposite 
angle»  equal  1  It  might  seem  absurd  to  do  so,  because  we 
know  that  one  of  the  two  species  of  parallolugrani  would 
Ik)  non-existent.  But,  then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
thiKy-fourth  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book,  unless  the 
student  Imd  previously  contemplated  the  existence  of 
iKith  species  as  possible.  We  cannot  even  deny  or  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  a  certain  combination  without 
thereby  In  a  certain  way  reoogiusing  that  combination  aa 
,an  objtx.-t  of  thought, 
b  The  general  conclusion,  then,  at  which  I  arrive,  is  iu 
R^poHitiun  to  that  of  Mr,  Herliert  Spencer.  I  tlunk  that 
whenever  wo  abstract  a  quality  or  circumstance  wo  do 
generalize  or  widen  the  notion  from  which  we  alwtract. 
Whatever  tlio  terms  A,B,  and  C  may  lie,  I  hohl  that  in 
strict  logic  AB  is  mentally  a  wider  term  than  ABC, 
because  AB  Includes  the  two  species  ABC  and  ABc.  The 
term  A  is  wider  still,  for  it  includes  the  four  «pecic«  ABC, 
ABr,  A6C,  Abe.  The  I^ogical  Abecedarium,  in  short,  is  the 
only  limit  of  the  claaww  of  ubjects  whidi  we  must  contcm- 
late  in  a  purely  logical  pr>int  of  view,  Wluitever  notinns 
s  brought  before  ub,  we  rau!>t  mentally  oombiuc  them  iu 
1  the  ways  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  thought  and  ex- 
nte<l  in  tlic  Abrceilariiun,  and  it  Ih  a  muttto-  for  ahet 
sidcFtttiou  to  dctenniiio  how  many  of  th<!!se  combino- 
in  oatwartl  nature,  or  how  many  un'  ai-tnaily 
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forbidden  by  the  nature  of  space.   A  classification  is  essen- 
tially a  mental  not  a  material  thing. 

Discovery  of  Marks  or  Characteristics. 

Although  the  chief  purpose  of  classification  is  to  disclose 
the  deepest  and  most  general  resemblances  of  the  objects 
classified,  yet  the  practical  value  of  any  particular  system 
will  partly  depend  upon  the  ease  with  which  we  can  refer 
an  object  to  its  proper  class,  and  thus  infer  concerning  it 
all  that  is  known  generally  of  that  class.     This  operation 
of  discovering  to  which  class  of  a  system  a  certain  speci- 
men  or  case   belongs   is   generally  called  DiagnosiSy   a 
technical  term  very  familiarly  used  by  physicians,  who 
constantly  require  to  diagnose  or  determine  the  nature 
of  the  disease  from  which  a  patient  is  suffering.     Now 
every  class  is  defined  by  certain  specified  qualities  or  cir- 
cumstances, the  whole  of  which  are  present  in  every  object 
contained  in  the  class,  and  not  all  present  in  any  object 
excluded  from  it.     These  defining  circumstances  ought 
to   consist  of  the  deepest  and  most  important  circum- 
stances,   by   which    we    vaguely   mean    those    probably 
forming  the   conditions  with  which   the   minor   circum- 
stances are  correlated.     But  it  will  often  happen  that  the 
so-called  important  points  of  an  object  are  not  those  which 
can  most  readily  be  observed.     Thus  the  two  great  classes 
of  phanerogamous  plants  are  defined  respectively  by  the 
possession  of  two  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  and  one  coty- 
ledon.    But  when  a  plant  comes  to  our  notice  and  we 
want  to  refer  it  to  the  right  class,  it  will  often  happen 
that  we  have  no  seed  at  all  to  examine,  in  order  to  dis* 
cover  whether  there  be  one  seed-leaf  or  two  in  tibe^gemL 
Even  if  we  have  a  seed  it  will  often  be  y&j  mx      and  a 
careful  dissection  under  the  microscope  will  be  i         i 
ascertain  the   number  of  cotyle  ^^'na*  r   -., 
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examination  of  the  genu  would  mislead  uh,  for  the  coty- 
IwloiiB  may  be  obsolete,  as  in  Cuscuta,  or  unitotl  together, 
at)  in  Cliut*)uiQ.  Botanista  therefore  seldom  acluiUIy  refer 
to  the  seed  for  Buch  simple  inforumtiun.  Certain  other 
chanictvni  of  a  plant  are  cloecly  correhitetl  witli  the  initiiber 
of  seed-lcavcti ;  Unw  monocotyiedonous  plants  uhiiost 
always  possesH  leaves  with  pamllet  veins  like  those  of 
gnu«,  wliile  dicotyleilonoiiH  plants  have  leaves  witli  reti- 
cidated  veuis  Uke  thoBe  of  an  oak  leaf.  In  monocotyle- 
douous  plants,  too,  the  partJ<  of  tlie  flower  are  moat  often 
three  or  Borac  multiple  of  three  in  number,  whUe  in  dico- 
tyledonous plants  the  numlteni  four  and  five  and  their 
multiples  prevail  Bot^mista,  therefore,  by  a  glanee  at  tiio 
leaves  and  flowers  can  almost  certainly  refer  a  plant  to  its 
nght  diiBS,  and  can  infer  not  only  the  number  of  coty- 
JediHis  which  would  he  found  In  the  HCed  or  young  plant, 
but  also  the  structure  of  the  stem  aud  the  other  geueral 
dmnuTtcra  and  rubitioas  of  a  dicotyledon  or  a  mooo- 
'«otylodoD. 

Any  conspicuous  antl  ejisily  di(*criminat«d  projwrty 
which  we  thus  »ele<rt.  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  to  which 
I  object  belongs,  may  Ijc  called  a  ckaixtclfrristic.  Tiio 
oonditioiiH  of  a  gno<l  charaeteriHtic  mark  are  veiy 
namely,  tJmt  it  should  be  ponsessed  by  all  objects 
entering  into  a  certain  class,  and  by  none  others.  The 
characteristic  may  cumtist  L-ither  of  a  single  quality  or 
oin;umAtaiice,  or  of  a  conjunction  of  such,  provided  that 
t2iey  all  be  cotuttant  and  caMily  detected.  TIiuh  in  the 
litloition  of  mammals  the  teeth  arc  of  the  grtiatoet 
lintanre,  not  lM.-cnuiK'  a  slight  variation  in  the  number 
form  of  the  teeth  u  of  any  great  im|H)rta«oe  in  the 
iraJ  eoonomy  of  the  animal,  but  hecaUHc  such  variations 
found  iriuJ  observation  to  coincide  with  mofrt 

gi;n«nd  afHnities.     It  in  fouui) 
lura  of  mammals  can  be 
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registered  and  discriminated  accurately  by  their  teeth, 
especially  by  the  foremost  molars  and  the  hindmost  pre- 
molars. Some  of  the  teeth,  indeed,  are  occasionally  missing, 
so  that  zoologiste  prefer  to  trust  to  those  characteristic 
teeth  -which  are  most  constant^,  and  to  infer  firom  them 
not  only  the  an^mgement  of  the  other  teeth,  but  the  whole 
conformation  of  the  animal. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  mark  out  any  boundary- 
line  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  it 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  any  rigorous  division  can 
be  established.  The  most  fundamental  and  important 
character  of  a  vegetable  structure  probably  consists  in 
the  absence  of  nitrogen  from  the  constituent  membranes. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  difBcuIty  arises  that  ia 
examining  minute  organisms  we  cannot  ascertain  directly 
whether  they  contain  nitrogen  or  not.  Some  minor  but 
easUy  detected  circumstance  is  therefore  needed  to  dis- 
criminate between  animals  and  vegetables,  and  this  is 
furnished  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  production 
of  starch  granules  is  restricted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Thus  the  Deemidiacese  may  be  safely  assigned  to  the  v^;e- 
table  kingdom,  because  they  contain  starch.  But  we 
must  not  employ  this  characteristic  negatively ;  the  Diato- 
macese  are  probably  vegetables,  though  they  do  not 
produce  starch. 

Diagnostic  Systems  of  Classification. 

We  have  seen  that  diagnosis  is  the  process  of  dia- 
covering  the  place  in  any  system  of  classes,  to  which  an    J 
object  has  already  been  referred  by  some  previous  investi- 
gation, the  object  being  to  avail  ourBc1"'^.^4iieia£irma-  , 
tion  concerning  such  an  object  "  fhi  ~ 

accumulated  and  recorded.     It  : 

y  Owen,  '  Essay  on  the  CUh 
the  Mammalia,'  p.  30. 
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matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  for,  unleus  we  can 
recognise,  from  time  to  time,  objects  or  substances  which 
have  bccD  before  investigated,  all  recorded  discoveries 
would  lose  their  value.  Even  a  single  investigator  must 
have  some  means  of  recording  or  systematizing  his  ob- 
ser\'ationB  of  any  large  number  of  objects  like  those 
furnished  by  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

Now  whenever  a  clasa  has  been  properly  formed,  a 
definition  must  have  been  laid  down,  statuig  the  qualities 
and  circinnstances  poaaessed  by  all  the  objects  which  aro 
intended  to  be  includetl  in  the  class,  and  not  possessed 
completely  by  miy  other  objects.  Diagnosis,  therefore, 
consists  simjjly  in  comparing  the  qualities  of  a  certain 
object  with  the  definitions  of  a  series  of  classes  ;  the 
absence  in  the  obji-ct  of  any  one  quality  stated  in  the 
definition  excludes  it  from  the  class  thus  defined ;  whereas, 
if  we  find  every  point  of  a  definition  exactly  fulfilled  in 
the  spt.'cimen.  we  may  at  once  assign  it  to  the  class  in 
question.  It  is  of  course  by  no  means  certain  that  every- 
Uiing  wliich  has  iwen  affirme<l  of"  a  class  is  tnie  of  all 
objects  afterwards  referred  to  tlio  class ;  for  this  would 
Ije  a  case  of  imperfect  inference,  which  is  never  more 
than  a  matter  of  probability.  A  definitjon  can  only  make 
known  a  finite  number  of  the  properties  of  an  object,  so 
that  it  always  remains  possible  that  objects  agreeing  in 
those  anignetl  properties  will  differ  in  other  ones.  An 
individual  eiuinot  be  defined,  and  con  only  be  mode  known 
bj  the  exhibition  of  the  individual  itself,  or  by  a  material 

exactly  representing  it.  But  this  and  many 
r  queHtioiu)  relating  to  definition  must  be  treated  if 
I'^le  to  take  up  the  general  uubjoct  of  language  iu 

..rk. 

-^  -stems  of  classification  should,  as  a  general 

l^tii  on  the  bifurcate  method  explicitly.    Any 

I  be  ^iMcn  which  divides  the  whole  greup 
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of  objects  into  two  distinct  parts,  and  each  part  may  be 
Bub-divided  successively  by  any  prominent  and  well 
marked  circumstance  which  is  present  in  a  large  part  of 
the  genus  and  not  in  the  other.  To  refer  an  object  to  its 
proper  place  in  such  an  arrangement  we  have  only  to  note 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  possess  the  successsive  critical 
circumstances.  Dana  devised  a  classification  of  this  kind* 
by  which  to  refer  any  crystal  to  its  place  in  the  series  of 
six  or  seven  classes  already  described.  If  a  crystal  has  all 
its  edges  modified  alike  or  the  angles  replaced  by  three  or 
six  similar  planes,  it  belongs  to  the  monometric  system ; 
if  not,  we  observe  whether  the  number  of  similar  planes 
at  the  extremity  of  the  crystal  is  three  or  some  multiple 
of  three,  in  which  case  it  is  a  crystal  of  the  hexagonal 
system  ;  and  so  we  proceed  with  further  successive  dis- 
criminations. 

To  ascertain  the  name  of  a  mineral  by  examination  with 
the  blow-pipe,  an  arrangement  more  or  less  evidently  on 
the  bifurcate  plan,  has  been  laid  down  by  Von  Kobell*. 
Minerals  are  divided  according  as  they  possess  or  do  not 
possess  metallic  lustre ;  as  they  are  fusible  (including 
under  fusible  substances  those  which  are  volatile)  or  not 
fusible  in  a  determinate  degree,  according  as  they  do  or 
do  not  on  charcoal  give  a  metallic  bead,  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  to  be  found  of  any  arrange- 
ment simply  devised  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  is 
Mr.  George  Bentham's  '  Analytical  Key  to  the  Natural 
Orders  and  Anamolous  Genera  of  the  British  Flora,' 
given  in  his  *  Handbook  of  the  British  Floral'     In  this 

^  Dana's  *  Mineralogy,'  vol.  i.  p.  123.  Quoted  in  Watta's  *  IMctionary  of 
Chemistry,'  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

A  '  Instructions  for  the  Discrimination  of  MiD«ndr  "^^  Runple  Ohemicd 
Experiments/  by  Franz  von  Kobell,  tranalatB?  n  bj  B*C 

Campbell,  Glasgow,  184 1. 
^  Edition  of  1 866,  p.  Ixiii. 
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ftcheinc,  the  greiit  composite  family  of  plants,  together 
with  the  eloFely  approximate  genus  Jasione,  are  first 
separated  from  all  other  flowering  plants  by  the  compound 
character  of  their  flowers.  The  remaining  plants  are  sub- 
divided acconling  as  the  perianth  is  double  or  single. 
Since  no  plants  are  yet  known  in  which  the  perianth  can 
be  paid  to  have  three  or  more  distinct  rings,  this  division 
U*comes  practically  the  same  as  one  into  double  and  not- 
double.  Flowers  with  a  double  perianth  are  next  discrimi- 
nated according  as  the  corolla  does  or  docs  not  consist  of 
one  piece,  according  as  the  ovary  is  free  or  not-free,  as  it 
is  simple  or  not  simple,  as  the  corolla  is  regidar  or  irre- 
gular, and  so  on.  On  looking  over  this  arrangement,  it 
will  be  found  thiit  numerical  discriminations  often  occur, 
the  numbers  of  petals,  stamens,  capsules,  or  other  parts 
l>eing  the  criteria,  in  which  cases,  as  already  explained 
(vol:  ii.  p.  374),  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  bifid  division 
would  be  tedious. 

Linnanis  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  uses  of  diagnostic  classification,  which 
he  describes  under  the  name  of  Synopsis,  saying<^ : — 
*Syn4>psis  tradit  Divisiones  arbitrarias,  longiorea  aut  brevi- 
ores,  plures  aut  pauciores  :  a  Botanicis  in  genere  non 
agixmcenda.  Synopsis  est  dichotomia  arbitraria,  quae 
instiir  via*  ad  Botanicem  ducit.  Limites  autem  non  deter- 
minat.' 

The  rules  and  tables  drawn  out  by  chemists  to  facilitate 
the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  a  substance  in  qualitative 
analysis  are  usually  arranged  on  the  bifurcate  method, 
and  form  excellent  examples  of  diagnostic  chussifiwition, 
the  qualities  of  the  substances  employeil  in  testing  being 
in  most  caaeB  merely  characteristic  ]>r<)|)erties  of  little 
inqpottenoa  10  other  respects.  The  chemist  does  not  detect 
••  Ig  it  to  the  sUite  of  metallic  j)otaH- 
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sium,  a.n(l  then  observing  whether  it  has  all  the  priiicip 
qualities  belonging  to  potassium.  He  selecta  from  aino 
the  whole  number  of  compounds  of  potassium  that  s 
namely  the  compound  of  platinum  tetra-chloride  i 
potassium  chloride,  which  haa  the  most  distinctive 
pearance,  as  it  is  comparatively  insoluble  and  produo 
a  peculiar  yellow  and  highly  crystalline  precipitate.  A 
cordingly  whenever  this  precipitate  can  be  produced  1 
adding  platinum  chloride  to  a  solution  potassium  is  pr 
sent.  The  fine  purple  or  violet  colour  which  potasslu 
salts  usually  communicate  to  the  blowpipe  flame, 
long  been  used  as  a  characteristic  mark.  Some  oth 
elements  were  readily  detected  by  the  colouring  of  i 
blowpipe  flame,  barium  giving  a  pale  yellowish  grea 
and  salts  of  strontium  a  bright  red.  By  the  use  of  i 
spectroscope  the  coloured  light  given  off"  by  any  inca 
descent  vapour  is  made  to  give  perfectly  characteriat 
marks  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  vapour. 

Diagnosis  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  jirocess  tenn« 
by  the  ancient  logicians  ahscissw  injiniti.  the  cutting  a 
of  the  infinite  or  negative  part  of  a  classification  when  w 
discover  by  observation  that  an  object  possesses  a.  pa 
ticular  property.     At  every  step  in  a  bifurcate  divisirt 
some  objects  possessing  the  difference  will  fall  into  I 
afifirmative  part  or  species ;  all  the  remaining  objects 
the  world  fall  into  the  negative  part  which  will  be  infini 
in  extent.     Diagnoaia  consists  in  the  successive  rejecti( 
from  further  notice  of  those  almost  infinite  classes 
which  the  specimen  in  qiiestion  does  not  agi"ee. 


Under  the 
certainly  includd 
which  we  make  i 
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discovery  of  an  object.  Even  such  apparently  trivial  and 
arbitrary  arrangements  as  alphabetical  or  other  indices, 
are  really  classifications  subject  to  all  the  principles  of 
the  subject.  No  such  arrangement  can  be  of  any  use 
unless  it  involves  some  correlation  of  circumstances,  so 
that  knowing  one  thing  we  learn  another.  If  we  merely 
arrange  letters  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  a  secretaire  we 
establish  a  correlation,  for  all  letters  in  the  first  hole  will 
be  written  by  persons,  for  instance,  whose  names  begin 
with  A,  and  so  on.  Knowing  then  the  initial  letter  of 
the  writer's  name  we  know  also  the  place  of  the  letter,  and 
the  labour  of  search  is  thus  reduced  to  one  twenty-sixth 
part  of  what  it  would  be  without  any  arrangement. 

Now  the  purpose  of  a  mere  catalogue  is  to  discover  the 
place  in  which  an  object  is  to  be  found,  but  the  art  of 
cataloguing  involves  logical  considerations  of  some  interest 
and  importance.  We  want  to  establish  a  correlation  be- 
tween the  place  of  an  object  and  some  circumstance  about 
the  object  which  shall  enable  us  readily  to  refer  to  it ; 
this  circumsUince  therefore  should  be  that  which  will 
most  readily  dwell  in  the  memory  of  the  searcher.  A 
piece  of  poetry,  for  instance,  will  be  best  remembered,  in 
all  probability,  by  the  first  line  of  the  piece,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas,  and  the  name  of 
the  author  will  be  the  next  most  definite  circumstance ; 
a  aitalogue  of  poetry  should  therefore  be  arranged  alpha- 
betically according  to  the  first  word  of  the  piece,  or  the 
name  of  the  author,  or,  still  lx?tter,  in  both  ways.  It 
would  l»e  wholly  absurd  luul  impossible  to  arrange  poems 
according  to  their  subjects,  so  vague  and  mixed  are  these 
fi>und  to  Ikj  when  the  attempt  is  made. 

'*  is  a   Uiatter  nf  eoiisiderable  literary   importance  to 

I  upon  the  U'st  nnxle  of  eatalo{]^nng  books,  so  that 

*quired   book    in   a   library  shall    1x5   most   re.ndily 

B<K)ks  may  Ik*  elassifieil   in  a   great  number  of 

i>d 
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ways,  according  to  subject,  language,  date  or  place  of 
publication,  size,  the  initial  words  of  the  book  itself 
of  the  title-page,  the  colophon,  the  author's  name,  the 
publisher  s  name,  the  printer's  name,  the  character  of  the 
type,  and  so  on.  Every  one  of  these  modes  of  arrange- 
ment may  be  useful,  for  we  may  happen  to  remember  one 
circumstance  about  a  book  when  we  have  ^forgotten  all 
others;  but  as  we  cannot  usually  go  to  the  expense  of 
forming  more  than  two  or  three  indices  at  the  most,  we 
must  of  course  select  those  circumstances  for  the  basis 
of  arrangement  which  will  be  Ukely  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  book  most  surely.  Many  of  the  criteria 
mentioned  are  evidently  inapplicable.  The  language  in 
which  a  book  is  written  is  no  doubt  definite  enough,  but 
would  afford  no  criterion  for  the  classification  of  any  large 
group  of  English  books,  or  of  those  written  in  any  one 
language.  Classification  by  subjects  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  method  if  it  were  practicable,  but  experience, 
or  indeed  a  little  reflection,  shows  it  to  be  a  logical 
absurdity.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  classify  the 
sciences,  so  close  and  complicated  are  in  many  cases  the 
relations  between  them.  But  with  books  the  complica- 
tion is  infinitely  greater,  since  the  same  book  may  treat 
successively  of  different  sciences,  or  it  may  discuss  a 
problem  involving  many  entirely  diverse  principles  and 
branches  of  knowledge.  A  good  history  of  the  steam 
engine  will  be  antiquarian,  so  far  as  it  traces  out  records 
of  the  earliest  efforts  at  discovery ;  purely  scientific,  as 
regards  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  involved  ; 
technical,  as  regards  the  mechanical  means  of  applying 
those  principles ;  economical,  as  regards  the  industrial 
results  of  the  invention;  biographical,  as  regards  the 
lives  of  the  inventors.  A  history  of  Westminster  Abbey 
might  belong  either  to  the  history  of  architecture,  the 
history  of  the  church,  or  the  history  of  Engli^d.     If  we 
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altandon  the  attempt  to  carry  out  an  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  classification  of  the  sciences,  and  form 
comj)rehen8ive  practical  groups,  we  shall  be  continually 
perplexed  by  the  occurrence  of  intermediate  cases,  and 
opinions  will  differ  ad  infinitum  as  to  the  details.  If, 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  about  Westminster  Abbey,  we  form 
a  class  of  books  devoted  to  the  History  of  Buildings,  the 
question  will  then  arise  whether  Stonehenge  is  a  building, 
and  if  so,  whether,  cromlechs,  mounds,  or  even  monoliths 
are  so.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  shall  be  uncer- 
tain whether  to  include  under  the  class  History  of  Build- 
ings, lighthouses,  monuments,  bridges,  &c.  In  regard  to 
j'urely  literary  works,  rigorous  classification  is  still  less 
IKxssible.  The  very  same  work  may  partake  of  the  nature 
of  poetry,  biography,  history,  philosophy,  or  if  we  form  a 
comprehensive  class  of  Belles-Lettres,  nobody  can  say 
exactly  what  does  or  does  not  come  under  the  term. 

My  own  exj)erience  entirely  bears  out  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  that  classification  according 
to  the  name  of  the  author  is  the  only  one  practicable  in  a 
large  library,  and  this  method  has  been  adminibly  carried 
out  in  the  great  Catiilogue  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  the  most  precise  circumstance  con- 
cerning a  book,  which  usually  dwells  in  the  memory.  It 
is  more  nearly  a  characteristic  of  the  book  than  anything 
else.  In  an  alphabetical  arrangement  we  have  an  exhaus- 
tive chissification,  including  a  place  for  every  possible 
name.  The  following  remarks**  of  De  Morgan  seem  there- 
fi>re  to  be  entirely  correct.  *  From  much,  almost  daily  use, 
of  csitalogues  for  many  years,  I  am  f>erfe(tly  satisfied  that 
a  classed  catalogue  is  more  ditlieult  to  use  than  to  uuike. 
It  IS  one  mans  theory  of  the  subdivision  of  knowledge, 
and  the  cliances  are  agauist  its  suiting  any  other  man. 
Even  if  all  doubtful  works  were  entered  under  several 


'  '  nikiBH        Miiiiniy'  3rd  SeriM  (1845),  vol.  zxvi.  p.  522. 
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different  heads,  the  frontier  of  the  dubious  region  would 
itself  be  a  mere  matter  of  doubt.  I  never  turn  from  a 
classed  catalogue  to  an  alphabetical  one  without  a  feeling 
of  relief  and  security.  With  the  latter  I  can  always,  by 
taking  proper  pains^  make  a  library  yield  its  utmost ; 
with  the  former  I  can  never  be  satisfied  that  I  have 
taken  proper  pains,  until  I  have  made  it,  in  fact,  as  many 
different  catalogues  as  there  are  different  headings,  with 
separate  trouble  for  each.  Those  to  whom  bibliographical 
research  is  familiar,  know  that  they  have  much  more 
frequently  to  hunt  an  author  than  a  subject :  they  know 
also  that  in  searching  for  a  subject,  it  is  never  safe  to 
take  another  person's  view,  however  good,  of  the  limits 
of  that  subject  with  reference  to  their  own  particular 
purposes.' 

It  is  often  very  desirable,  however,  that  an  alphabetical 
name  catalogue  should  be  accompanied  by  a  subordinate 
subject  catalogue,  but  in  this  case  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  devise  a  theoretically  complete  classification. 
Every  principal  subject  treated  in  a  book  should  be  entered 
separately  in  an  alphabetical  list,  under  the  name  most 
likely  to  occur  to  the  searcher,  or  under  several  namea 
This  method  was  partially  carried  out  in  Watts's  valuable 
*  Bibliotheca  Britannica,'  but  it  was  perfectly  applied  in  the 
admirable  subject  index  to  the  *  British  Catalogue  of  Books,' 
and  equally  well  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Library  at  Campfield,'  this  latter  being  the  most  perfect 
model  of  a  printed  catalogue  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  public  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  is  arranged 
as  far  as  possible  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  author^s  names,  but  in  writing  the  titles  for  this 
catalogue  several  copies  are  simultaneously  produced  by  a 
manifold  writer,  so  that  a  catalogue  according  to  the  order 
of  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and  another  according  to  the 
first  words  of  the  title-page,  are  created  by  a  mero 
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arrangement  of  the  spare  copies.  In  the  •  English  Cyclo- 
panlia'  it  is  suggested  that  twenty  copies  of  the  book  titles 
might  readily  have  been  utilized  in  forming  additional 
catalogues,  arranged  according  to  the  place  of  publication, 
the  language  of  the  book,  the  general  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  forth  «. 

It  will  hardly  be  a  digression  to  point  out  the  enormous 
saving  of  labour,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
enormous  increase  in  our  available  knowledge,  both  lite- 
rary and  scientific,  which  arises  from  the  formation  of  ex- 
tensive indices.  The  *  State  Papers,*  containing  the  whole 
history  of  the  nation,  were  practically  sealed  to  literary 
inquirers  until  the  Government  undertook  the  task  of 
aileiidaring  and  indexing  them.  The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  is  another  national  work,  of  which  the  im- 
portance in  advancing  knowledge  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  Iloyal  Society  is  accomplishing  a  work  of  world-wide 
importance,  in  publishing  a  complete  catalogue  of  memoirs 
upon  physical  science.  The  time  will  perhaps  come  when 
our  views  upon  this  subject  will  be  extended,  and  either 
Government  or  some  public  society  will  undertake  the 
systematic  cataloguing  and  indexing  of  masses  of  his- 
torical and  scientific  information  which  are  now  almost 
closed  agsiinst  inquiry. 


CUtssiJicatiou  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 

The  great  generalizations  t^stablished  in  the  works  of 
Herbert  S|)encer  and  Charles  Darwin  have  thrown  grcitt 
light  upon  many  other  sciences,  and,  stninpe  as  it  may 
seem  to  say  so,  they  have  removed  st»venil  ditliculties  out 
of  the  way  of  tlie  logician.  The  subject  ot*  chtssificiition 
haa  long  been  stodied  in  almost  exchisive  reference  to  the 

«  idi%' '  Arta  and  Sciences,'  tuI.  v.  \k  233. 
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same  kind  of  natural  classification  which  is  best  in  biology 
will  apply  also  in  mineralogy,  in  chemistry,  or  in  astronomy. 
The  universal  logical  principles  which  imderlie  all  classifi- 
cations are  of  course  the  same  in  natural  history  as  in  the 
sciences  of  brute  matter,  but  the  special  logical  resem- 
blances which  arise  from  the  relation  of  parent  and 
offspring  will  not  be  found  to  prevail  between  different 
kinds  of  crystals  or  mineral  bodies. 

The  genealogical  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  leads  us  to  discard  all  notions  of  any 
regular  j)rogre8sion  of  living  forms,  or  any  theory  as  to 
their  symmetrical  relations.  It  was  at  one  time  a  great 
question  whether  the  ultimate  scheme  of  natural  classifi- 
csition  would  prove  to  be  in  a  simple  line,  or  a  circle,  or  a 
combination  of  circles,  Macleay's  once  celebrated  system 
was  a  circular  one,  and  each  class-circle  was  composed  of 
five  order-circles,  each  of  which  was  composed  again  of 
five  tribe-circles,  and  so  on,  the  subdivision  being  at  each 
step  into  five  minor  circles.  Thus  he  held  that  in  the 
anim^J  kingdom  there  were  five  sub-kingdoms — the  Ver- 
tebrata,  Annulosa,  Radiata,  Acrita,  and  MoUusca.  Each 
of  these  was  again  divided  into  five — the  Vertebrate  con- 
sisting of  Mammalia,  Eeptilia^  Pisces,  Amphibia,  and 
Aves^f.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  any  such  symmetrical 
system  the  animals  were  made  to  suit  themselves  to  the 
classes  insteail  of  the  classes  being  suited  to  the  animals. 

We  now  perceive  that  the  ultimate  system  will  be  an 
almost  infinitely  extended  genealogical  tree,  which  will 
l>e  capable  of  representation  by  lines  on  a  plane  surface 
of  sufficient  extent.  But  there  is  not  the  loiist  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  tree  will  have  a  svnnuetrical  fonn. 
Some  branches  of  it  would  be  iuuneiiKely  clevel<)i>ed  com- 
pared with  othera     In  some  coses  a  fonn  may  have  {)ro- 

f  SwiioMNi,  *  TirwUiM  on  Um  Oeogni^j  and  Clasnfioition  of  Aninmlb,' 
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and  there  will  be  an  immense  number  of  forms  finely 
graduated  in  their  resemblances.  Exact  and  distinct 
classification  will  then  be  almost  impossible,  and  the 
wisest  course  will  be  not  to  attempt  arbitrarily  to  distin- 
guish forms  closely  related  in  natiu*e,  but  to  allow  that 
there  exist  transitional  forms  of  every  degree,  to  mark  out 
if  possible  the  extreme  limits  of  the  family  relationship, 
and  perhaps  to  select  the  most  generalized  form,  or  that 
which  presents  the  greatest  nimiber  of  close  resemblances 
to  others  of  the  family,  as  the  type  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  most  interesting  work  upon  Orchids, 
points  out  that  the  tribe  of  Malaxeae  are  distinguished 
from  EpidendresD  by  the  absence  of  a  caudicle  to  the 
])ollinia,  but  as  some  of  the  Malaxese  have  a  minute  cau- 
dicle the  division  really  breaks  down  in  the  most  essential 
point. 

*  This  is  a  misfortune,'  he  remarks^,  *  which  every  natu- 
ralist encounters  in  attempting  to  classify  a  largely  de- 
veloped or  so-called  natural  group,  in  which,  relatively  to 
other  groups,  there  has  been  little  extinction.  In  order 
that  the  naturalist  may  be  enabled  to  give  precise  and 
clear  definitions  of  his  divisions,  whole  ranks  of  interme- 
diate or  gradational  forms  must  have  been  utterly  swept 
away  :  if  here  and  there  a  meml)er  of  the  intermediate 
ranks  has  escaped  annihilation,  it  puts  an  effectual  bar  to 
any  absolutely  distinct  definition/ 

In  other  cases  a  particular  plant  or  animal  may  perhaps 
have  transmitted  its  fonn  from  generation  to  genenition 
almost  unchanged,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  result, 
those  fomui  which  diverged  in  character  from  the  parent 
•took;  HMJ  have  proved  unKuitable  to  their  circumstances, 
and  —  ""^  llttve  perished  S(K>tier  or  hitor.     We  bhall  then 

^bnn  standing  apart  from  all  others,  and 
•^  characters.     Occtu^ionallv  we 

if  OrchidH,'  i>.  159. 
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tion.  From  tinio  to  time  the  notions  of  naturalists  have 
lx?en  greatly  widened,  especially  in  the  case  of  Australian 
animals  and  plants,  by  the  discoveiy  of  unexpected  com- 
binations of  organs,  and  such  event49  must  oflen  hapj  en 
in  the  future.  If  indeed  the  time  shall  come  when  all 
the  forms  of  plants  are  discovered  and  accurately  de- 
scribed, the  science  of  Systematic  Botany  will  then  be 
placed  in  a  new  and  more  favourable  position,  as  remarked 
by  Alphonse  Decandolle''. 

It  ought,  I  think,  to  be  allowed  that  though  the  genea- 
logiciil  classification  of  plants  or  animals  is  doubtless  the 
most  natural  and  instructive  of  all,  it  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  for  all  purposes.  There  may  be  correlations  of 
properties  important  for  medicinal,  or  other  practical 
purposes,  which  do  not  corre**pond  to  the  correlations  of 
descent.  We  must  regard  the  bamboo  as  a  tree  rather 
than  a  grass,  although  it  is  botanically  a  grass.  For 
legal  purposes  we  may  still  with  advantage  continue  to 
treat  as  fish,  the  whjde,  seal,  and  other  cetaceae.  We 
must  class  plants  together  according  iis  they  are  Arctic, 
or  Alpine,  or  belong  to  the  temperate,  sub-tropical  or 
tropical  regions.  There  may  be  some  causes  of  likeness 
apart  from  hereditary  rehitionship,  and  in  a  logical  and 
practical  point  of  view  we  must  not  attribute  exclusive 
excellence  to  any  one  method  of  classification. 

Classification  by  Tt/pes. 

Perplexed  by  the  difficulties  arising  in  natural  history 
&cm  the  diwovery  of  intermediate  tonus,  naturalists  have 

rasCMifid  to  IiImiI  (Imj7  call  classification  by  tyi«es.  In- 
Steid  ^  iMiiiilfiiii  'iriii  :s  t2DCt  class  defiiunl  by  the  invari- 
iU'  "Wgned  propeities,  and  rigi<lly 

•*^3Cording  as  they  do  or 
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ttiofle  marks,  it  will  then  be  usually  found  to  include  too 
many  forms  ;  if  the  definition  be  made  more  particular, 
tlie  result  in  to  produce  so-called  anomalouB  genera,  wlucli, 
while  tbey  are  held  to  belong  to  the  cliu»,  do  not  in  all 
rewfjocts  conform  to  it«  duBiiltion.  The  practice  has  hence 
arisen  of  allowing  considerable  latitude  m  the  defiuitiou 
of  natural  orders.  The  family  of  Cnicifent,  for  instajice, 
forms  an  exceedingly  well  marked  natural  order,  and 
long  itH  cliaracters  we  find  it  specified  tliat  the  Jruit 
a  [xid,  divided  int^)  two  celln  by  a  thin  partition, 
im  which  the  valves  generally  separate  at  maturity ; 
but  wo  are  also  informed  that,  in  a  few  genera,  the  pod 
is  ono-celled,  or  iiidohisceiit,  or  6eparat<;H  transversely  into 

Irernl  joints'".     Now  this  must  either  mean  that  the 
lalion  of  the  pod  ia  not  an  ewential   point    in  the 
efiuition,   or   that  there  arc   Bcveral  closely  associated 
familie-8. 

The  same  holds  true  of  typical  classification.  The  type 
it«elf  18  an  individual,  not  a  class,  and  uo  other  objec-t  coo 
exactly  like  the  type.  But  no  Boon  aH  we  abstract  tlie 
lividuiJ  pcculiariticH  of  the  type  and  thus  specify  a 
number  of  qualities  in  which  other  objects  may 
ible  the  type,  we  immediately  constitute  a  ctam. 
mime  objects  resemble  the  type  in  i>ome  pointa  and 
len*  in  other  points,  then  each  definite  collection  of 
ta  of  resemblance  constitutes  intensively  a  se])arate 
.  The  very  notion  of  classification  l>y  types  is  in 
erroneous  in  a,  strictly  logical  point  of  view.  The 
raliat  ui  constantly  oetiii.kd  l.v  endeavouring  to  mark 
it  definite  groups  of  !r  '    re  the  forms  them- 

Itos  do  not  in  many  i  any  such  rigorous 

of  demai'-iif'  "  '  .'''■al  method 

IS  Apt  to  (!  •.i\c\n  will  lie 

"  IW-nlliRin'a  ■  ll.a..lw 
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arisen  within  historical  times,  and  varieties  approaching 
to  sub-species  may  often  be  produced  by  the  horticul- 
turist in  a  few  yeara  Such  varieties  can  easily  be  brought 
biick  to  their  original  form,  or,  if  placed  in  the  original 
circumstances,  will  themselves  revert  to  that  form ;  but 
according  to  Darwin  s  views  all  forms  are  capable  of  un- 
limited change,  and,  it  might  possibly  be,  unlimited  re- 
version, if  sufficient  time  and  suitable  circmnstances  be 
granted. 

Many  fruitless  and  erroneous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  some  rigorous  criterion  of  specific  and  generic 
difference,  so  that  these  classes  might  have  a  definite  value 
or  rank  in  all  branches  of  biology.  Linnaeus  adopted  the 
view  that  the  species  was  to  be  defined  as  a  distinct 
Creation  saying",  '  Species  tot  numeramus,  quot  diversaa 
fL»nna»  in  principio  sunt  create?,'  or  again,  'Species  tot  sunt, 
c]uot  diversas  fornias  ab  initio  produxit  Infinitum  Ens; 
qua*  forma?,  secundum  generationis  inditas  leges,  pro- 
duxcre  j»lure8,  at  sibi  temper  similes/  Of  genera  he  also 
sjiys",  *  Genus  omne  est  naturale,  in  primordio  tale  crea- 
tuin/  It  was  a  common  doctrine  added  to  and  essential 
to  that  of  distinct  ci  eat  ion  that  these  species  could  not 
produce  intennediate  and  variable  forms,  so  that  we  find 
Linnaeus  in  another  work  obliged  by  the  ascertained  exis- 
tence of  hybrids  to  take  a  difierent  view ;  he  says**,  'Novas 
s{)ecieH  immo  et  genera  ex  copula  diversarum  epecienim 
in  regno  vegetabilium  oriri  primo  intuitu  j)anuloxum 
videtur;  interim  observationes  sic  fieri  non  ita  dissuadent/ 
Even  Buppoeing  in  the  present  day  that  we  could  assent 
to  the  notion  of  a  certain  numU'r  of  distinct  creational 
actfl^  tills  notkm  would  not  help  us  in  the  theory  of  classi- 

•  •»  ilMi*(i77o),$  157.  p.  99 
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fication.  Naturalists  have  never  pointed  out  any  separate 
method  of  deciding  what  are  the  results  of  distinct  crear 
tions,  and  what  are  not.  As  Darwin  says%  *  the  definition 
must  not  include  an  element  which  cannot  possibly  be 
ascertained,  such  as  an  act  of  creation/  It  is,  in  fact, 
by  investigation  of  forms  and  classification  that  we  should 
ascertain  what  were  distinct  creations  and  what  were  not ; 
this  information  would  be  a  result  and  not  a  means  of 
classification. 

The  eminent  naturalist  Agassiz  seems  to  consider  that 
he  has  discovered  an  important  principle,  to  the  efiect  that 
general  plan  or  structure  is  the  true  ground  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  great  classes  of  animals,  which  may  be 
called  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom  ^  He  also  thinks 
that  genera  are  definite  and  natinral  groups.  *  Genera,' 
he  says",  *are  most  closely  allied  groups  of  animals,  differ- 
ing neither  in  form,  nor  in  complication  of  structure,  but 
simply  in  the  ultimate  structural  peculiarities  of  some 
of  their  parts ;  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  best  definition 
which  can  be  given  of  genera/  But  it  is  surely  apparent 
that  there  are  endless  degrees  both  of  structural  peculi- 
arity and  of  complication  of  structure.  It  is  impossible  to 
define  the  amount  of  structural  peculiarity  which  consti- 
tutes the  genus  as  distinguished  from  the  species. 

The  form  which  any  classification  of  plants  or  animals 
tends  to  take  is  that  of  an  unlimited  series  of  subaltern 
classes.  Originally  botanists  confined  themselves  for  the 
most  part  to  a  limited  number  of  such  classes ;  thus 
Linnaeus  adopted  Class,  Order,  Genus,  Species,  and 
Variety,  and  even  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  some- 
thing essentially  natural  in  a  five-fold  arrangement  of 
groups  *. 

<i  'Descent  of  Man,'  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

1*  Agassiz,  'Essay  on  Classification,*  p.  219.  "  Ibid.  p.  24^ 
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With  the  progrese  of  lx)taiiy  intenuediate  nntl  ad- 
ditiotiiil  diviaiorw  Imve  gradually  Itceri  introduced.  Ac- 
cording to  tlic  LawA  of  Botanical  Nomenclature  adopted 
by  the  International  Botanical  Congress,  held  at  Paris" 
in  August,  1S67,  no  lesa  thun  twc-nty-one  uumis  of  classes 
are  recognised — namely.  Kingdom,  Division,  Sub-division, 
Claaa,  Sub-clans,  Cohort,  Sub-cohort,  Order,  Sulj-onler, 
Tribe,  Sub-tribe,  Genus,  Sub-genuB,  Section,  Suit-section, 
Species,  8ub-8]>eciea,  Variety,  Sub-variety,  Variation, 
Sub- variation.  It  is  allowed  by  the  authors  of  tliis 
Hchume,  that  the  definition  or  degree  of  importance  to  be 
attributed  to  miy  of  theae  temw  may  vary  iu  a  certain 
dugroe  according  to  individual  opinion.  The  only  point 
on  which  botaiiints  are  nut  allowed  discretion  is  as  to 
the  order  of  the  successive  sub-divisions ;  the  divimon  of 
genera  into  tribeo,  or  of  tril>es  into  orders  ;  any  inversion, 
in  short,  of  the  arrangement  being  inadmissible.  Tliere  is 
no  ruasun  tu  suppose  that  even  the  above  list  is  complete 
and  inext^iisible.  The  Botanical  Congress  itself  reeognieed 
tlie  diutinction  Iwtween  variations  according  as  they  are 
Seedliugs.  Half-brce»K  t>r  Lusua  Natural.  The  compli- 
cation of  the  inferior  classes  is  increased  again  by  the 
exiKtence  of  hyhrids,  arising  from  the  fertilization  of  ono 
species  by  another  deemed  a  distinct  species,  nor  can  we 
place  any  limit  to  the  minut«!n(«s  of  discrimination  of 
degrees  of  breeding  short  of  an  actual  pedigree  of  descent. 
It  will  be  evident  to  the  reatler  that  in  the  rumarks 
upon  dawification  as  applied  to  the  Natimd  Sciences, 
igiven  in  this  and  the  preceding  sections,  I  have  not  in  the 
I^Btst  attempted  to  tn^t  the  subject  in  a  manner  aile«iuate 
^H  its  extent  and  importance.  A  volume  would  be  insuf- 
P^nenl  fur  tniciog  out  Ibe  priDcipies  of  scientific  method 

'  Uwa  of  tk)UiU(d  SowMirirtiiPc,'  by  AlpluaM  IhcudoJlt,  tnn*- 
1  fttini  tlie  Fmiali.  li^ 
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appears  are  more  numerutitt  tliaii  rU  the  other  compounds 
Icjiowii  to  chemists.  Almost  the  whole  of  t!ic  euhstances 
which  have  heeii  called  organic  contain  carbon,  and  are 
prol^ihlv  field  together  by  the  carlwn  atoms,  so  that  many 
chetniats  are  now  inclined  to  abandon  the  name  Organic 
ChemiMtry,  and  subetJtute  the  name  Chemistry  of  tlie 
Carbon  Compounds.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  the 
pruduution  of  the  so-called  organic  compounds  was  due 
solely  to  the  action  of  a  vital  foix^,  or  some  inexplicable 
cause  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  but  it  is  now 
found  that  chemists  arc  able  to  commence  with  the 
elementary  matcrialB,  pure  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  by  strictly  chemical  opcrationB,  combine  these  together 
8o  OH  to  form  complicated  organic  com|>oimds.  So  many 
oompouudu  have  already  been  thus  formed  that  the  proba- 
bility is  very  great  that  many  others  will  be  tw  formed  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  we  might  be  inclined  to  generalize, 
and  infer  tJiat  all  Bo-called  organic  corajwunds  might  ulti- 
mately !»  produced  without  the  agency  of  living  btunga. 
T!m8  the  diBtinction  l>etween  the  organic  and  the  inorganic 
kingdoms  seems  to  be  breaking  down,  hot  onr  wonder  at 
the  peculiar  {x>wen  of  carbon  must  iijcrease  at  the  same 
time. 

In  considering  generalization,  the  law  of  continuity  was 
applied  chiefly  to  physical  properties  capable  of  mathe- 
aatksal  treatment.  But  in  the  claasificatory  scienceiv  also, 
the  same  important  principle  is  ofl«u  beautifully  ox- 
emplifiud.  Many  objects  or  events  seem  to  be  entirely 
exceptional  and  abnormal,  and  in  regard  to  degree  or 
magnitude  they  may  be  so  termed.  Wo  might  udduoe 
examples  on  tbo  one  hand  of  socli  extreme  caseA,  but  it 
\*  ofU'U  easy  to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tlicy  arc 
conm^-ted  by  intennwliate  links  witli  otber  apparently 
different  awes. 

In  the  of^anio  kingdoms  of  DOturo  U<  .tuon 
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(lace  a  limb,  and  in  appearance  tlierv  is  no  analogy.  But 
It  was  suggested  by  Bluuieiibacli  that  the  healing  of  s 
wound  in  tlie  higher  animals  really  repreBCnte  in  a  lower 
degree  the  power  of  reproducing  a  limb.  Tliat  this  is 
true  may  l»e  shown  by  adducing  a  multitude  of  inter- 
mediate canes,  each  adjoining  pair  of  wliicii  are  clearly 
analogous,  so  that  we  pass  gradually  fironi  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  Darwin  holds,  moreover,  that  any  such  re- 
storation of  part«  is  closely  connected  with  tliat  perjietual 
replacement  of  the  particles  which  causes  every  organized 
body  to  be  after  n  time  entirely  new  as  regards  its  con- 
stituent substance.  In  short,  wo  approach  to  a  great 
gencnilization  tinder  which  all  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
rtwtoration,  and  maintenance  of  organs  are  eflects  of  one 
and  the  saime  power*.  It  is  perhaps  still  more  sur- 
prising to  find  Uiat  the  complicated  process  of  sexual 
repRKioction  in  Ui©  higher  animals  may  be  gradually 
traced  down  to  a  simpler  and  pimpler  form,  which  at  last 
liwomeii  undistinguishable  from  the  V)udding  out  f>f  one 
plant  from  the  st<'m  nf  another.  By  a  great  generalisation 
we  may  regard  all  the  modes  of  reproduction  of  organic 
life  as  alike  in  their  nature,  and  varying  only  in  com- 
plexity of  development. 

tBcionoo  can  extend  only  so  far  as  the  power  of  accarato 
Mificatton  extends.  If  wo  cannot  detect  roseroblauoea, 
and  assign  their  exact  cliaractcr  and  amount,  wo  cannot 
have  that  genemlized  knowledge  which  constitutes  science; 
I  cannot  infer   from  case  to  ease.     It  will  readily  bo 

■  Ikrwis,  '  Tbc  Variiitiaa  nf  Aaitrndt  mm)  PUbU,'  (oI.  U.  pp.  193, 

;  qooting  Hftvt, '  LactDiM  an  l>B(bu|i>irT.'  i8r.i.  pp.  i5i.  164- 
1  WnA.  Till,  ii  p.  37  J, 
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The  nature  of  a  ray  of  homogetieoiw  light  is  etrictly 
defined,  cither  by  its  place  in  the  spectrum  or  by  the  cor- 
responding wave-lengtii,  but  a  ray  of  mixed  light  admits 
of  no  simple  classification  ;  any  of  the  infinitely  numerouB 
rays  of  the  continuonB  upectrum  may  be  present  or  absent, 
or  pnweut  in  various  intensities,  so  that  we  can  only  class 
and  define  a  mixed  colour  by  defining  the  intensity  and 
wave-length  of  each  ray  of  homogeneous  light  which  is 
present  in  it.  Complete  spei'troBcopic  analysis  and  the 
determination  of  the  intensity  of  every  part  of  the  spec- 
trum yielded  by  a  mised  ray  is  requisite  for  its  accurate 
claBiification.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  complex 
sounds.  A  simple  sound  vindulation,  if  we  could  meet 
with  such  a  sound,  would  admit  of  precise  and  exhaustive 
classification  as  regards  pitch,  the  length  of  wave,  or  the 
number  of  waves  reaching  the  ear  per  second  being  a  suf- 
ficient criterion.  But  almost  all  ordinary  sounds,  even 
those  of  musical  iiistrumenta,  consist  of  W)mplex  aggregates 
of  undulations  of  several  different  pitches,  and  in  order  to 
classify  the  sound  we  should  have  to  measure  the  inten- 
ailies  of  each  of  the  constituent  sounds,  a  work  which  has 
been  partially  accomplished  by  Professor  HelmhoUz,  as 
Rgards  the  vowel  sounds.  The  different  tones  of  voice 
distinctive  of  different  individuals  must  also  l>e  due  to  the 
intermixture  of  minute  wavoti  of  various  pitch,  which  are 
Bt  present  quite  beyond  the  range  of  experimental  in- 
Lirefrtigation.  We  cannot,  then,  at  present,  attempt  to 
rify  tlio  different  kinds  or  timbre*  of  sound. 

The  difficulties  of  classification  are  even  greater  when  a 
ring  phenomenon  cannot  ho  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of 

iptes-  pheoomena.  If  we  attempt,  for  instance,  to 
tbo  tastes  of  naturnl  and  artificial  substances,  we 
oToup  them  atcording  as  they  are  sweet, 
aline,  at-id,  nstringeiit,  or  fiety ;  but  it  is 
,  groups  arc  Imunded  by  no  sluirp  lines 
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be  found  that  states  of  mind  really  graduate  into  each 
other,  8u  that  rigorotia  classification  would  prove  to  be 
hopelcsR. 

A  little  reflcctiDn  will  bHow  that  Uiere  are  whole  worlds 
of  existences  which  in  like  manner  are  incapable  of 
lof^l  atialyti!)  and  clafisificatiou.  One  friend  may  be 
able  to  single  out  and  identify  another  friend  by  hia 
countenance  among  a  miUion  other  countdnance&  Faces 
are  capable  of  infinite  discrimination,  but  who  shall 
claaoiiy  and  define  them,  or  say  hy  what  particular  shades 
of  feature  he  does  judge.  Tliere  uie  of  course  certain 
distinct  typt-B  of  face,  hut  each  tyjie  is  connected  witli 
Uiwh  other  type  by  infinite  intermediate  specimens.  We 
may  cljissify  melodies  according  to  the  major  or  minor 
key,  the  character  of  the  time,  and  huuiu  other  distinct 
points;  but  every  melotly  has  independently  of  such  cir- 
cumstances its  own  distinctive  character  and  effect  upon 
the  mind.  Similar  remarks  might  be  made  concerning  a 
multitude  of  other  circumstances.  We  can  detect  dif- 
ferences between  the  styles  of  literary,  musical,  or  artistic 
compottitionit.  Wc  can  even  in  some  cases  Oi^Hign  a  picture 
to  its  painter,  or  a  symphony  to  its  composer,  by  a  subtle 
feeling  of  resemblances  or  differences  of  character  and 
exprewtion,  which  may  bo  felt,  but  caimot  be  described. 

Finally,  it  is  Apparent  that  in  human  character  there  ig 
unGitbomablo  and  inoxhatistible  diversity.  Every  mind 
is  more  or  less  like  every  other  mind  ;  tliore  is  always  a 
boms  of  mmilarity,  but  there  is  a  superstructure  of  feelings, 
impulses,  or  motives  which  is  distinctive  for  each  pcnton. 
We  can  oflen,  indexed,  predict  the  general  cliaractcr  of  the 
feelings  or  actions  which  will  be  produced  in  a  given 
imlivithial  well  known  to  us,  by  a  given  external  event, 
hut  wc  also  know  that  wc  are  often  iucxpljcjibly  at  fault 
in  all  our  inferences.  No  one  can  sifely  generaliEO  upon 
tho  Hubtln  variotioiui  of  temper  and  emotion  which  may 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  RESULTS  AND  LIMITS  OF 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 

Before  concluding  a  work  on  the  Principles  of  Science, 
it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  some  remarks  upon 
the  limits  and  ultimate  bearings  of  the  knowledge  which 
we  may  acquire  by  the  constant  employment  of  scientific 
method.  All  scieuce  consists,  it  has  several  times  been 
stated,  in  the  detection  of  identities  and  uniformities  in 
the  action  of  natural  agents.  The  purpose  of  inductive 
inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  apparent  existence  of  necessary 
connexion  between  causes  and  effects,  the  establishment 
of  natural  laws.  Now  so  far  as  we  thus  learn  the  in- 
variable course  of  nature,  the  future  becomes  the  neces- 
sary sequel  of  the  present,  and  we  are  brought  beneath 
the  sway  of  powers  with  which  nothing  can  interfere. 

By  d^rees  it  is  found,  too,  that  the  chemistry  of 
organized  substances  is  not  widely  separated  from,  but  is 
rather  continuous  with,  that  of  earth  and  stones.  Life 
itself  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  special  form  of  that 
energy  which  is  manifested  in  heat  and  electricity  and 

i  ttme  may  oome,  it  almost  seems. 
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when  the  tender  mechanism  of  the  brain  will  be  traced 
out,  and  every  thought  reduced  to  the  expenditure  of  a 
determinate  weight  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorua  No 
apparent  limit  exists  to  the  success  of  scientific  method 
in  weighing  and  measuring,  and  reducing  beneath  the 
sway  of  law,  the  phenomena  both  of  matter  and  of  mind. 
And  if  mental  phenomena  be  thus  capable  of  treatment  by 
the  balance  and  the  micrometer,  can  we  any  longer  hold 
that  mind  is  distinct  from  matter  ?  Must  not  the  same 
inexorable  reign  of  law,  which  is  apparent  in  the  motions 
of  brute  matter,  be  extended  to  the  most  subtle  feelings 
of  the  human  heart?  Are  not  plants  and  animals  and 
ultimately  man  himself,  merely  crystals,  as  it  were,  of  a 
complicated  form  1  If  so,  our  boasted  Free  Will  becomes 
a  delusion,  Moral  Eesponsibility  a  fiction,  Spirit  a  mere 
name  for  the  more  curious  manifestations  of  material 
energy.  All  that  happens,  whether  right  or  wrong,  plea- 
surable or  painful,  is  but  the  outcome  of  the  necessary 
relations  of  time  and  space  and  force,  and  of  the  laws  of 
matter  emerging  from  them,  which  are  fixed  in  the  very 
nature  of  things. 

Materialism  seems,  then,  to  be  the  coming  religion,  and 
resignation  to  the  nonenity  of  human  will  the  only  duty. 
Such  may  not  generally  be  the  reflections  of  men  of 
science,  but  I  believe  that  we  may  thus  describe  the 
secret  feelings  of  fear  which  the  constant  advance  of 
scientific  investigation  excites  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
view  it  from  a  distance.  Is  science,  then,  essentially 
atheistic  and  materialistic  in  its  tendency  1  Does  the 
uniform  action  of  material  causes,  which  we  learn  with 
an  ever  increasing  approach  to  certainty,  preclude  the 
hypothesis  of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  Creator,  who 
has  not  only  designed  the  existing  universe,  but  who 
stiU  retains  the   power  to  alter  its   course   from   time 

to  time  \ 
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To  enter  actually  upoD  theological  disciisHions  would  be 
evidently  beyond  tlio  scope  of  this  work.  It  is  with  the 
Bcientific  method  common  to  all  the  sciences,  and  not  with 
any  of  the  separate  sciences,  that  we  are  concerned. 
Theology  therefore  would  be  at  lea*t  ua  much  beyond 
my  scojw  as  chemistry  or  geology.  But  I  believe  that 
grave  miBitpprehenaious  exist  as  regards  the  very  nature 
of  thia  scientific  method.  There  are  scieutliio  men  who 
assert  tliat  the  interiWition  of  Providence  is  im]>u8sible, 
and  prayer  an  absurdity,  because  the  laws  of  nature  are 
inductivuly  proved  to  be  invariable.  Inferences  are  dniwn 
not  BO  much  from  particular  sciences  as  from  the  logical 
foundations  of  science  itself,  to  negative  the  impulses  and 
hopes  of  men.  Now  I  may  properly  venture  to  state 
that  my  own  sttidieB  in  logic  lead  me  to  call  in  question 
all  Kuch  negutivu  infcrenceo.  Those  BO-called  laws  of 
nature  are  uniformities  observed  to  exist  in  the  action 
of  certain  material  agents,  but  it  is  logically  imponutible 
to  tJiow  tlmt  all  other  agents  must  l>ehavu  as  these  do. 
Tlio  too  oxcluiive  study  of  {larticular  brunches  of  physical 
science  aeeros  in  nome  canes  to  generate  an  over  confident 
and  dogmatic  spirit.  Rejoicing  in  the  euccess  witli  which 
B  fe*r  groups  of  facts  arc  brought  beni'ath  the  apparent 
■way  of  laws,  the  investigator  hastily  assumes  tliat  he  is 
close  upon  the  ultimate  springs  of  being.  A  i»articlo  of 
gelatinous  matter  is  fmtnd  to  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of 
cliemistry* ;  yet  it  moves  and  Uvea.  The  world  is  tbercfore 
asked  to  believe  that  chemistry  can  reoolve  the  m)'Bterie8 
uf  existencv. 


The  Meaning  of  Natural  Law. 

Pindar  speaks  of  Law  as  tho  Ruler  of  the  Mortab  uui 
tlw  ImuiortaU,  and  it  »e«tus  to  bo  oommoidy  suppoMd 
that  the  no-called  Laws  of  Nature,  in  like  manner,  rule 
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man  and  his  Creator.  The  course  of  nature  is  regai 
as  being  determined  by  invariable  principles  of  mecha 
which  have  acted  since  tiie  world  began,  and  will  _act 
infinite  ages  to  come.  Even  if  the  origin  of  all  tJiing 
attributed  to  an  intelligent  creative  mind,  that  Bein| 
regarded  as  having  yielded  up  arbitrary  power,  an<3 
being  subject  like  a  human  legislator  to  the  laws  wl 
he  has  himself  enacted.  Such  notions  I  should  desc 
as  superficial  and  erroneous,  being  derived,  as  I  th 
from  &lse  views  of  the  nature  of  scientific  inference, 
the  degree  of  certainty  of  the  knowledge  which  we  acq 
by  inductive  investigation. 

A  law  of  nature,  as  I  regard  the  meaning  of 
expression,  is  not  a  uniformity  which  must  be  obeyed 
all  objects,  but  merely  a  uniformity  which  is  as  a  matt< 
fact  obeyed  by  those  objects  which  have  come  ben« 
our  observation.  There  is  nothing  whatever  incon 
tible  with  logic  in  the  discovery  of  objects  which  shi 
prove  exceptions  to  any  law  of  nature.  Perhaps  the 
^tablished  law  is  that  which  asserts  an  invariable 
relation  to  exist  between  gravity  and  inertia,  so  thai 
gravitating  bodies  are  found  to  possess  inertia,  and 
bodies  possessing  inertia  are  found  to  gravitate.  Bi 
would  be  no  reproaoh  to  our  scientific  method,  if  sometl 
were  ultimately  discovered  to  possess  gravity  without 
ertia.  Strictly  defined  and  correctly  interpreted,  the 
itself  would  acknowledge  the  possibility  ;  for  with 
statement  of  eveiy  law  we  ought  properly  to  join  an  > 
mate  of  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  has  1 
observed  to  hold  true,  and  the  probability  thence  ct 
lated,  that  it  will  bold  true  in  the  next  case.  Now  ai 
before  found  (vol.  i.  p.  299)  no  finite  number  of  insta 
can  warrant  us  in  expecting  with  certainty  that  the  1 
instance  will  be  of  like  nature  ;  in  the  formulas  yie 
by  the   inverse   method   of  probabilities  a  unit  aly 
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appears  to  reprcecDt  the  probability  thnt  our  inforenco 
will  be  mistaken.  I  deinnr  to  the  aHKumptiou  Ibat  there 
is  any  neocssary  trutli  even  in  such  fuudamental  laws  of 
nature  as  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  the  Oinservation 
of  Force,  or  the  Laws  of  Motion.  Certain  it  is  that  men 
of  science  have  recognised  the  conoeivability  of  other  laws, 
or  even  investigated  tbeir  matbumatical  oonditions.  Sir 
George  Aiiy  investigated  the  mathematical  conditions  of 
a  perpetual  motion  (vol.  i.  p.  256),  and  Laplace  and  New- 
ton diactissed  various  imaginary  laws  of  forces  incon- 
BlBtent  with  those  so  far  observed  to  oi>eni.te  in  tlio 
nniveree  (voL  ii.  pp.  304,  392). 

Tlie  laws  of  nature,  as  I  venture  to  regard  them,  are 
simply  general  propositions  oonconiing  the  correlation  of 
properties  whici)  have  been  observed  to  hold  true  of 
bodies  hitherto  observed.  On  the  assumption  tliat  our 
experience  is  of  adequate  extent,  and  that  no  aibitraiy 
interference  takes  place,  we  are  then  able  to  atwigi]  the 
probability,  always  1c«h  than  certainty,  that  the  next 
object  of  the  same  apparent  nature  will  conform  to  tbe 
same  law. 


Injiniteness  of  the  Universe. 

t  may  safely  accept  as  a  eatisfactory  scientific  hypo- 
I  the  doctrine  so  grandly  put  forth  by  I^place,  who 
^MMfied  tliat  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  universe,  as  it 
existed  at  any  given  moment,  would  give  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  what  was  to  happen  thenceforth  and  for  ever 
after.  Scientific  inference  is  impossible,  unless  we  may 
regard  tlie  present  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  M-bat  is 
pBst,  and  the  neceasaty  cause  of  what  is  to  come.  To 
the  view  of  Perfect  lotelligoiice  notliing  is  uncertain.  The 
•stnuKODer  can  calculate  the  podlioiui  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  when  thotisauds  of  geueratious  of  men  tihall  liave 
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passed  away,  and  in  this  fact  we  have  some  ilk 
tion,  as  Laplace  remarks,  of  the  power  which  scie 
prescience  may  attain.  Douhtless,  too,  all  efforts  ii 
investigation  of  nature  tend  to  bring  us  nearer  t< 
j    j  I  possession  of  that  ideally  perfect  power  of  intellig 

Nevertheless,  as  Laplace  with  profound  wisdom  adds 
must  ever  remain  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  go 
our  aspirations. 

Let  us  assume,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  a  highly  pro1 
hypothesis,  that  whatever  is  to  happen  must  be  the 
come  of  what  is  ;  there  then  arises  the  question.  Whs 
Now  our  knowledge  of  what  exists  must  ever  remaii 
perfect  and  fallible  in  two  respects. .  Firstly,  we  dc 
know  all  the  matter  that  has  been  created,  nor  the  i 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  distributed  through  s 
Secondly,  assuming  that  we  had  that  knowledge 
should  still  be  wanting  in  a  perfect  knowledge  oi 
way  in  which  the  particles  of  matter  will  act  upon 
other.  The  power  of  scientific  prediction  extends  a^ 
most  to  the  limits  of  the  data  employed.  Every 
elusion  is  purely  hypothetical  and  conditional .  upor 
non-interference  of  agencies  previously  undetected, 
law  of  gravity  asserts  that  every  body  tends  to  appi 
towards  every  other  body,  with  a  certain  determ 
force,  but  even  supposing  the  law  to  hold  true,  it 
not  assert  that  the  body  will  approach.  No  single 
nor  science  can  warrant  us  in  making  any  one  abs^ 
prediction.  We  must  know  all  the  laws  of  nature  an 
the  existing  agents  acting  according  to  those  laws  befoi 
can  say  what  will  occur.  To  assume,  then,  that  scie] 
method  can  take  everything  within  its  cold  embra^ 
uniformity,  is  to  imply  that  the  Creator  cannot  out 
the  intelligence  of  his  creatures,  and  that  the  exi 

A  '  Th^rie  Anal  jtique  des  Probability*  quoted  by  Babbage^  < 
Bridgwater  TrealiBe,*  if.  il^. 
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universe   is   not   infinite   in   extent  and   complexity,  an 
assumption  for  which  I  can  see  no  logical  basis  whatever. 


The  Indeterminate  Problem  of  Creation. 

A  second  and  very  serious  misapprehension  concern- 
ing the  im]K)rt  of  a  law  of  nature  may  now  be  pointed 
out.  It  Ls  not  uncommonly  supposed  that  a  law  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  results  which  shall  take  place, 
lus,  for  instance,  tliat  tlie  law  of  gravity  determines  what 
force  of  gravity  bIkiU  act  upon  a  given  particle.  Surely 
a  little  reflection  must  render  it  plain  that  a  law  by  itself 
<lt'tennines  notliing.  It  is  a  law  ]}lu^  agents  obeying 
that  law  which  have  results,  and  it  is  no  part  of  the 
law  to  govern  or  define  the  number  and  place  of  its 
own  agenta  Whether  a  particle  of  matter  sliall  gravi- 
tate, (iejH'uds  not  upon  the  law  of  Newton  only,  but 
u|Km  the  distribution  of  surrounding  particles.  The 
tlu'ory  of  gmvitation  may  perhaps  be  true  throughout 
all  time  and  in  all  parts  of  space,  and  even  the  Creator 
Uiay  never  find  occasion  to  create  those  possible  excep- 
tions to  it  which  I  have  asserted  to  be  conceivable.  Let 
this  Ix'  lus  it  may,  and  our  science  cannot  certainly 
dftonnine  the  cjuestion,  yet  the  tlieory  of  gravitation 
itsrlf  givtw  no  indication  of  the  forces  which  may  be 
brouglit  to  act  at  any  j>oint  of  space.  Tlie  force  of 
giavitation  acting  ujxm  any  jiarticle  dept*nd«,  as  we 
have  Ki*fn,  upon  the  number,  mass,  distance,  and  rela- 
tivi*  |><)sition  of  all  the  otlier  particles  of  matter  within 
the  ImhuuIs  of  space  at  the  instant  in  question.  Kven 
aji^uniing  tliat  all  matter  when  onc»e  distributed  through 
s|»ace  at  the  Creation,  wa«  thenceforth  to  act  in  an  in- 
variable manner  without  subHequent  interftTence,  yet 
the  actual  oonfiguntioD  of  matter  at  any  moment,  and 
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\\  the  consequent  results  of  the  law  of  gravitation 

I  have  been  entirely  a  matter  of  free  choioe. 

.  ,    f  Chalmers  has  most  distinctly  pointed  out   tha 

!  J  j }  *  existing  collocations  of  the  material  world  are  at 

\-  as  important  as  the  laws  which  the  objects  obey. 

remarks  that  a  certain    class  of  writers  entirely 
look  the  distinction,  and  forget  that  mere  laws  wi 
collocations  would  have  afforded  no  security   agai 
turbid  and  disorderly  chaos ^.     Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  ] 
nised  ^  the  truth  of  Chalmers'  statement,  without 
ing  the  proper  inferences  from  it.     He  says*  of  th 
tribution    of  matter   through  space,    *We    can  dij 
nothing  regular  in  the  distribution  itself;  we  can  i 
it  to  no  uniformity,  to  no  law.*     More  lately  the 
of  Argyle  in  his  well  known  work  on  the  *  Reign  of 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  profoimd  distinction  bei 
laws  and  collocations  of  cause& 

The  original  conformation  of  the  material  imiversc 

so  far  as  we  can  possibly  tell,  free  from  all  restr: 

There  was  unlimited  space  in  which  to  frame  it,  aj 

j    I  unlimited   ntunber  of  material  particles,  each  of 

I    '  could  be  placed  in  any  one   of  an  infinite   numl 

I   !  different  positions.      It  must  also  be  added  that 

particle  might  be  endowed  with  any  one  of  an  ii 
number  of  degrees  of  vis  viva  acting  in  any  one 
infinitely  infinite  number   of  different   directions, 
problem  of  Creation  was,  then,  what  a  mathema 
would  call  an  indeterminate  problem,  and  it  was 
terminate  in  an  infinitely  infinite  number  of  waya 
finitely   nimierous    and    various    universes    might 
have  been  fashioned  by  the  various  distribution  c 


l>  'First  Bridgwater  Treatise'  (1834),  pp.  16-24. 

c  *  System  of  Logic/  5th  edit.  bk.  lU.  chap.  V.  §  7.     Chap.  X^ 

d  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  ^^4. 
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ori^nal  nebuloutj    matter,  ulthough  all   the  particles  of 
laatt^jr  hIiuuU  obey  tlie  oue  law  of  gravity. 

Lucretius  tclln  uh  how  in  the  original  rain  of  atoms 
•ome  of  the«e  little  bodies  diverged  from  the  rectilineal 
direction,  and  couiiiijj  into  contact  with  other  atoms  gave 
rise  to  Uie  viixious  combinatlous  of  Kubstances  and  phe- 
nomena which  exist.  He  omitted,  indeetl,  to  tell  us  whence 
the  atoms  came,  or  by  what  force  some  of  them  were 
caused  to  diverge,  but  surely  these  oniissions  involve 
the  whole  question.  I  accept  the  Lucretiiui  conception 
of  creation  when  pn)perly  supplemented.  Every  atom 
which  existed  in  any  point  of  space  must  have  existed 
there  previously,  or  must  have  been  created  there  by  a 
previotwly  existing  Power,  When  placed  there  it  must 
liave  bad  a  definite  mass  and  a  definite  energy,  kinetic 
or  potential  as  regards  other  existing  atoms.  Now,  as 
before  remarked,  au  unlimited  numl>er  of  atoms  can  be 
placed  in  unlimited  space  in  au  entirely  unlimited  number 
of  modes  of  distribution.  Out  of  infinitely  infinite  choicea 
wluch  were  open  to  the  Creator,  that  one  choice  must 
hn%*e  been  made  which  has  yielded  the  imiverse  as  it 
DOW  exists. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  law 
of  gravity,  when  it  holds  true,  is  no  restriction  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  force.     That  taw  is  a  geometrical  law.  and  it 
ViHdd  in  many  cases  lie  mathematically  iinpoaslble,  as  iar 
u  we  Guu  8e«),  that  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  one 
pikrttclfl  should  Imj  Hmall  while  tliat  on  a  neighbouring 
particle  wa«  great    We  cannot  conceive  that  even  Omm- 
potent   Power  sliould  nmke   the  auglus  of  a  triangle  less 
I  or  greater  than  two  right  angles.     'Hie  priinaiy  laws  uf 
[  thought  and  tlte  funihunt-ntjd  uoUous  of  tho  maliwanati- 
oal  ttcienoes  do  not  suum  to   um   to  admit  of  any  alt<:r- 
I  irtioD.     Into  the  metaph^ioaal  (tfigjn  and  meuiing  of  the 
I  apparent  necewity  attaching  *^  I  liavu   not 
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fibres,  but  something  requires  to  be  added  to  our  ectences 
in  order  (.bat  we  even  explain  these  subtle  pbeiiomena. 

Now  tbcro  is  aliBoUitely  noUiing  in  science  or  in  scien- 
tific method  to  wnrrant  us  in  usstgniug  any  limit  to  this 
hierarchy  of  laws.  When  in  many  undnubted  cases  we 
find  law  overriding  law.  and  at  certain  points  in  our 
experience  producing  unexpected  re&ultA,  we  can  never 
Venture  to  afEim  that  we  have  exhausted  the  strange 
phenomena  whidi  may  have  been  proNitled  fiir  in  the 
origiual  constitution  of  matter.  The  Universe  might 
have  been  ao  dcMgned  that  it  should  for  long  intervals 
go  through  the  same  round  of  almost  unvaried  existence, 
and  yet  8o  Uiat  events  of  exceplional  character  should 
from  time  to  time  bo  produced.  Cliarles  Habbage  showed 
in  that  most  profound  and  eloquent  work,  'The  Ninth 
Bridgwater  Treatise,'  that  it  was  theoretically  possible 
for  human  artists  to  dcfign  a  machine,  consisting  of 
motailic  wheels  and  Icv'crs,  which  should  work  invari- 
ably by  one  simple  law  of  action  during  any  finite 
number  of  steps,  and  yet  at  a  fixed  moment,  however 
distant,  should  manilest  a  Hinglu  breacli  of  law.  Such 
an  engine  might  go  on  counting,  for  instance,  the  natural 
numbers  uutU  they  might  reach  a  number  requiring  for 
its  expression  a  hundred  million  digits.  '  If  every  letter 
in  the  Tolame  now  before  the  reader's  eye«*,'  says  Babboge", 
'  wen  changed  mto  a  figure,  and  if  all  tlie  figures  con- 
tained in  a  thoueand  HUch  volumes  were  arranged  in  order, 
the  whole  together  would  yet  fall  far  short  of  the  vast 
Snduetion  the  observer  would  have  luwl  in  favour  4»f  the 
truth  of  tJie  law  of  natural  numbers .  .  .  Yet.  t«hall  the 
le,  true  to  thu  prediction  of  its  director,  alk-r  the 
lap«ie  of  myriads  of  ages,  fulfil  i\m  task,  and  give  that  one, 
tliu  first  and  only  exception  to  that  timc-t>«nctiotied  law, 
^'What  woolil  have  beioi  the  chances  againitt  the  apjeHr- 
Nintb  Dritlpntcr  Trntiw,'  p.  140. 
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ance  of  the  excepted  ease,  immediately  prior  to  its  oo 
renceT 

As  Babbage  fiirther   showed*^,   a   calculating   eng 
after  proceeding  through  any  required  number  of  mots 
according  to  a  first  law,  may  be  made  suddenly  to  si: 
i  3  a  change,  so  that  it  shall  then  commence  to   calcu 

!  i  according  to  a  wholly  new  law.     After  giving  the  nat 

numbers  for  any  finite  time,  it  might  suddenly  begir 
give  triangular,  or  square,  or  cube  numbers,  and  tl 
changes  might  theoretically  be  conceived  as  occun 
time  after  time.  Now  if  such  occurrences  can  be  desig 
and  foreseen  by  a  human  artist,  it  is  surely  within 
capacity  of  the  Divine  Artist  to  provide  for  sim 
changes  of  law  in  the  mechanism  of  the  atom,  or 
construction  of  the  heavens. 

Physical  science,  so  far  as  its  highest  speculations 
be  trusted,  gives  some  indication  of  a  change  of  la\^ 
the  past  history  of  the  Universe.     According  to  Sir 
Thomson's   deductions   from  Fourier's   Theory   of  H 
i  we  can  trace  down  the  dissipation  of  heat  by  conduc 

and  radiation  to  an  infinitelv  distant  time  when  all  thi 
will  be  uniformly  cold.     But  we  cannot  similarly  t 
the  heat-history  of  the  Universe  to  an  infinite  distanc 
the  past.     For  a  certain  negative  value  of  the  time 
formulae  give  impossible  values,  indicating  that  there 
some  initial  distribution  of  heat  which  could  not  have 
suited,  according  to  known  laws  of  nature,  from  any 
vious  distribution  fi^.     There  are  other  cases  in  whic 
consideration  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  leads  to 
conception  of  a  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  the  present  oi 
of  things  **.     Human  science,  of  course,  is   fallible, 

^  *  Ninth  Bridgwater  Treatise,'  pp.  34-43. 

8  Tait's  'Thermodynamics/  p.  38.     'Cambridge  Mathematical  J 
naV  vol.  iii.  p.  174. 
h  Clerk  MaxweWa '  TVi^oT^  of  Heat/  p.  245. 
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some  overugtit  or  erroneous  amplification  in  these  theo- 
retical calculations  may  aflerwarcU  be  discovered  ;  but  as 
the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  is  tbo  only  ground 
on  vhicb  crroocoua  inteqiretations  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  and  the  reign  of  law  are  founded,  I  am  right  in 
appealing  to  the  present  state  of  science  in  opposition  to 
tlieao  interpretations.  Now  the  Uieory  of  hejit  places  us 
in  the  dilemma  eitliLT  of  behoving  in  Creation  at  an  assign- 
able date  in  tlie  past.,  or  else  of  supposing  that  some 
inexplicable  change  in  the  working  of  natural  laws  then 
took  place.  Physical  science  gives  no  countenance  to  the 
notion  of  infinite  duration  of  matter  in  one  continuous 
counto  of  existence.  And  if  in  time  past  there  has  been 
a  dJBcontinuity  of  law,  why  may  there  not  be  a  similar 
event  awaiting  the  world  in  the  ftiture.  Infinite  ingenuity 
could  Iiave  implanted  some  agency  in  matter  so  that  it 
might  never  yet  Iiave  made  its  tremendous  powers  mani- 
fest. Wo  have  a  very  good  theory  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  but  the  foremost  physicists  do  not  deny  that  there 
may  posdbly  be  forma  of  energy,  neither  kinetic  nor  poten- 
tial, and  therefore  of  unknown  nature'. 

We  can  imagine  reasoning  creatures  dwelling  in  a  world 
where  the  atmosphere  was  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  in- 
6ammable  gas  like  the  fire-damp  of  coal  mines.  If  devoid 
of  fire,  they  might  have  lived  on  through  long  ages  in 
compluiti  unconsciousnefls  of  the  tremendous  forces  which  a 
nng^e  apark  could  oJl  into  play.  In  the  twbkUng  of  an 
e)re  new  lawn  might  have  come  into  action,  and  ttie  poor 
reaaoning  creatures  who  were  so  confident  in  their  know- 
ledge of  the  uniform  conditions  of  their  wurld,  might  have 
had  DO  time  even  to  specidate  upon  the  overthrow  of  all 
their  theories.  Can  we  willi  our  finite  knowledge  be 
that  such  on  ovcrthn>w  of  our  theories  is  impossible  t 
•  MMwiai'llwiyqf, 
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data  show  that  no  appreciable  change  can  be  going  on, 
and  experimental  data  to  indicate  any  change  are  wholly 
■wanting.  Geological  invcBtigationa  show  indeed  that  there 
have  been  extennive  variations  of  climate  in  p:u<t  times; 
va«t  glaciers  and  icebergs  have  swept  over  the  temperate 
regions  at  one  time,  and  tropical  vegetation  baa  Hourithed 
near  the  pu!e»  at  another  time.  But  here  again  the  vicis- 
situdeR  of  climate  ai^snme  a  periodic  character,  so  that 
tlie  ultitiiate  utability  of  tho  earth's  coodition  docs  not 
§eem  to  be  aflected. 

All  thc«e  BtateracnUi  may  be  reasonable,  but  tliey  do 
not  in  the  least  establish  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  in  the 
sense  tliat  cxtentiive  iiltcratious  or  sudden  cutaKtrophes 
are  impossible.  In  the  first  place  Tjaplace's  theory  of  the 
stability  of  the  planetary  ayateni  in  of  an  abstract  cliaracter, 
as  paying  regiird  to  nothing  but  the  mtitual  gravitation 
of  the  planetary  bodies  and  the  sun.  It  nvoilookn  several 
phynical  caueeH  of  change  and  decay  in  the  eystcm  whidi 
wore  not  bo  well  known  in  bis  day  as  at  present,  and  it  aim) 
presappoees  the  absence  of  any  interruption  of  the  course 
of  things  by  conflict  with  foreign  antronomical  bodies. 

It  is  now  onmmonly  acknowledged  by  astronomers  that 
there  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  the  ru  rt'ra  of  the 
planets  and  satellites  may  suffer  loss.  The  trictjon  of  the 
tides  upon  the  earth  produces  a  small  amount  of  heat 
which  is  radiated  into  space,  and  this  loss  of  eneigy  must 
result  in  a  decrease  of  tho  rotational  velocity,  no  that 
ultimately  the  terrestrial  day  will  liecomc  identical  with 
the  year,  just  as  tho  periodH  of  revolution  of  the  moon 
up<*n  its  own  axis  and  around  the  earth  have  already 
bfoomo  equal.  Secondly,  there  can  now  bu  little  doubt 
that  various  manifestations  of  electiicity  xxjinn  the  earth's 
Mirfacc  depend  upon  the  relative  motiona  of  the  planets 
ami  the  sun.  which  give  rise  to  varioni  periods  of  in- 
Tcosi'd  intensity.     Suob  electrical  phenomena  mu«t  reinilt 
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in  the  production  and  dissipation  ( 
which  must  be  drawn,  partially  at  I 
moving  bodies.  This  effect  is  prt 
have  suggested  (vol.  u.  p.  213),  with 
of  energy  of  comets  attributed  to 
medium.  But  whatever  be  the  thee 
these  phenomena,  it  is  ahnost  certi 
tendency  to  the  dissipation  of  the  ei 
systemj  which  will  in  the  indefinite 
in  the  fall  of  the  planets  into  the  sui 
It  is  hardly  probable,  however 
system  will  be  left  undisturbed  thrc 
period  of  time  required  for  the  dit 
in  this  way.  Conflict  with  other 
being  improbable,  that  it  becomes 
when  we  take  very  long  intervals 
As  regards  cometary  conflicts,  I  am 
with  the  negative  conclusions  drawi 
display  on  the  evening  of  the  27tl 
We  may  often  have  passed  througl 
which  are  probably  electrical  ma 
substantial  than  the  aurora  boreah 
shower  of  shooting  stars  may  also 
oecding  from  a  cometary  body,  so  th 
have  passed  through  the  thinner  pa 
But  the  earth  lias  probably  never  paf 
we  have  any  record,  through  the  nuc 
consists  perhaps  of  a  dense  swarm  of 
can  only  speculate  upon  the  eflecte 
duced  by  such  a  conflict,  but  it  woul 
more  serious  event  than  any  yet 
The  probability  of  its  occurrence 
assigned  ;  for  though  the  probabilit 
one  cometary  nucleus  is  almost  i 
number  oV  come\a  is  immensely  greai 
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It  18  far  from  impotwible,  again,  that  tlie  planetary 
system  may  be  invaded  by  bodies  of  greater  niaea  than 
any  cometa.  The  8Un  seems  to  be  placed  in  so  extensive  a 
portion  of  empty  space,  that  its  own  proper  motion  would 
not  bring  it  to  the  nL-arest  known  star  {a  Centauri)  in  less 
than  139.200  years.  But  in  order  to  be  sure  that  tliifl 
[  long  interval  of  undisturbed  life  is  granted  to  our  globe, 
Lwe  must  prove  that  there  are  no  stare  moving  so  as  to 
Beet  us,  and  no  dark  Ixxlies  of  considerable  size  flying 
ihrough  intervening  space  unknown  to  us.  The  intrusion 
^bf  comct«  into  our  system,  and  the  fact  tliat  uuuiy  of  them 
have  hyperbolic  paths,  is  Rufticient  to  show  that  tlie  siu-- 
rouiiding  parts  of  space  are  occupied  by  multitudes  of 
dark  bo<l)es  of  some  size.  It  is  quite  probable  that  small 
suim  might  havt?  cooled  sufficiently  to  bt-come  non- 
luminous  ;  for  even  if  we  discredit  the  thcorj'  that  the 
variation  of  brightness  of  [>eriodic  stars  is  due  to  the 
revolution  of  dark  companion  stare,  yot  there  is  our  own 
globe  OS  an  unquestionable  example  of  a  smaller  body 
which  has  cooled  below  the  luminous  point 

Altogether,  then,  it  is  a  mere  assumption  that  the 
Uuifonnity  of  Nature  involves  the  unaltered  existencD 
of  our  own  globe.  Tliere  is  no  kind  of  catastrophe  which 
is  too  great  or  too  sudden  to  be  theoretically  consistent 
with  the  reign  of  law.  For  all  that  our  science  can  tell, 
human  history  may  be  closed  in  the  next  instant  of  time. 
The  world  may  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  some  intruding 
body ;  it  may  be  involved  in  a  nebulous  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  to  bo  exploded  a  second  afterwards ;  it  may  bo 
scorched  tip  or  dissipated  into  va{K>ur  by  sumo  great  Qz- 
plosion  in  the  turn  ;  there  might  even  be  within  the  globe 
itself  some  secret  cause  of  disruption,  which  only  needs 
time  for  its  manifestation. 

Tberu  are  even  some  indications,  as  alreaiiy  noticed 
^vol.  ii.  p.  327),   that    some    violent   disturbances   have 
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apply  tbat  Dame  to  the  paesage  tlirough  eacli  part  of 
space  of  tumilar  avurage  triuns  of  atoms,  the  particular 
BUocvesioDs  of  atoms  being  goveroed  only  hy  the  tlieory 
of  prohability,  and  the  hiw  of  divergence  from  a  mean 
fxhihit«d  in  the  Arithmetical  Triangle.  Such  a  iiniverae 
would  corruHpond  partially  to  the  Lucretian  niin  of 
atoms,  and  to  that  nebular  hypotheHis  out  of  which 
Laplace  propi^eed  philosophically  to  explain  the  ovolution 
of  the  planetary  eystem. 

^  According  t<j  another  extreme  Bupposition,  the  intense 
beat  {energy  of  this  nebulous  mass  might  have  been 
muotly  radiated  away  into  the  unknown  regiuut;  of  outer 
spaoo.  The  attraction  of  gravity  would  then  have  shown 
itself  between  each  two  particles,  and  the  energy  of 
luotiun  thence  arising  would,  by  incessant  conflict^  bo 
resolved  into  heat  and  disaipateiL 

nconceivnble  ages  might  be  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  Uiis  proceis,  but  the  dissijiation  of  energy  thus 
proceeding  oould  end  only  in  the  production  of  a  cold 
and  motioalew  atouc-Uku  universe.  The  relation  of  cause 
and  eflecl,  as  we  aee  it  manifested  in  life  and  growth, 
mmld  then  dogoneratA  into  the  constant  existence  of 
iry  particle  in  a  fixed  position  relative  to  every  other 
'particle.  Logical  and  geometrical  roaemblancea  would  still 
exist  between  atoms,  and  between  groupH  of  atoms  crya* 
tallizod  in  their  appropriate  fonui4  for  ever  moru.  But 
time,  the  great  variable,  would  bring  no  variatiou,  and 
a»  to  human  hopee  and  troubiefl,  they  would  have  oome  to 
etenuU  rest. 

S<-ience  Is  not  really  adequate  to  proving  that  audi 
the  inevitable  fate  of  tlie  univeree,  for  we  can  seldom 
It  oar  bent  establiahed  theories  and  most  careful  in- 
fervnws  far  from  their  data.  Nevertheless,  the  most 
probable  speculations  which  we  can  form  an  to  the  history, 
•  KpL-cialty  of  our  own  plonetAry  syatom,  is  that  it  origi- 
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ntntely  fixed  by  Bcientifie  infurence.  It  iit  progressiog 
towards  a  state  in  wliich  the  available  energy  of 
matter  will  be  dii^Hipatctl  through  iiilmite  surrounding 
Bpuce,  and  all  tnattor  wUl  becouiu  cold  and  lifelt^as.  This 
constitntes,  as  it  were,  the  historical  periotl  of  physical 
ftcieuco,  that  over  which  our  scientific  in^ght  may  more 
or  less  extend.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  have 
no  right  to  interpret  our  expcricuce  negatively,  bo  aa  to 
infer  that  because  the  present  state  of  things  began  at 
a  |)articular  time,  there  \va«  no  previous  existence.  It 
may  he  that  the  present  i>eriod  <if  material  existence  b 
but  one  of  an  indefinite  series  of  like  periods.  All  that 
we  can  see,  and  feel,  and  infer,  and  reason  about  may 
be,  as  it  were,  but  a  part  of  one  single  pulsation  in  the 

FlBxiHtence  of  the  universe. 
After  Sir  W.  Tbomeon  had  pointed  out  the  prepon- 
derating tende-ncy  which  now  seems  to  exist  towards  the 
conversion  of  all  energy  into  heat-energy,  and  its  equal 
diffiieion  by  radiation  throughout  Hpaco,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Uiudfine  jmt  forth  a  remarkable  speculation''.  He 
8uggcst«Ml  tluit  the  cthcival,  or  rather,  as  I  have  called  it, 
.the  itdamantinc  medium  in  which  all  the  stars  exist,  and 
nil  radiation  takes  place,  may  have  bounds,  Iwyond  which 
I  cnly  empty  space  may  exist.  All  hieat  undulations  reach- 
ing this  boandary  will  be  totally  reflected,  according  to  the 
theory  of  tmdulatiouB,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  recon- 
ccntrated  into  fod  situated  in  many  parts  of  the  medium. 
Wbenevor  a  cold  and  extinct  star  happens  to  pans  through 
one  of  these  foci,  it  will  be  itutantly  ignited  and  resolved 
by  intettR  beat  into  its  constituent  elements.  A  discon- 
tinuity will  occur  in  the  history  of  that  portion  of  matter, 
1  tlic  star  will  begin  its  histrity  afresh  with  a  renewed 
i?  of  energy. 
.  ThiN  is  doubtlen  a  mere  apeculation,  incapable  of  veri- 

>ltri<nrt  of  the  UritU  AHocifttiom' (1851),  Uaport  of  8«rtiot».  i>.  11. 
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fication  by  observation,  and  almost  free  from  any 
strictions  afforded  by  present  knowledge.  We  might  at 
bute  various  shapes  to  the  whole  body  of  adamani 
medium,  and  the  consequences  would  be  variou& 
there  is  this  value  in  such  speculations,  that  they  di 
attention  to  the  finiteness  of  our  knowledge.  We  can 
deny  the  possible  truth  of  such  an  hypothesis,  nor  can 
place  a  limit  to  the  scientific  imagination  in  the  fram 
of  other  like  hypotheses.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
i  follow  out  our  scientific  inferences  without  falling  i 

speculation.  If  heat  be  radiated  into  outward  spac< 
must  either  proceed  ad  infinitum^  or  it  must  be  stop 
somewhere.  In  the  latter  case  we  fall  upon  Kankii 
hypothesis.  But  if  the  material  imiverse  consist  of  a  fii 
collection  of  heated  matter  situated  in  a  finite  portion 
an  infinite  adamantine  medium,  then  either  this  imivc 
must  have  existed  for  a  finite  time,  or  else  it  must  h 
cooled  down  during  the  infinity  of  pMt  time  indefinit 
near  to  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature.  I  objected 
Lucretius'  argmnent  against  the  destructibihty  of  mat 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  laws  accc 
ing  to  which  it  would  undergo  destruction.  But  we 
know  the  laws  according  to  which  the  dissipation  of  h 
appears  to  proceed,  and  the  conclusion  inevitably  is  thj 
finite  heated  material  body  placed  in  a  perfectly  c 
infinitely  extended  medium  would  in  an  infinite  ti 

^  become  infinitely  approximated  to  zero.     Now  our  c 

world  is  not  yet  cooled  down  near  to  zero,  so  that  phys 
science  seems  to  place  ns  in  the  dilemma  of  admitt 

'  either  the  finiteness  of  past  duration  of  the  world,  or  i 

the  finiteness  of  the  portion  of  medium  in  whidi  we  ea 
.     In  either  case  we  become  involved  in  metaphysioal  f 
mechanical  difficulties  surpassing  our  mental  powers. 
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H  Thr  Divergent  Scope  for  New  Discover^/. 

In  the  writings  of  some  recent  philosophere,  especially 
ol'Augiiste  Comte,  and  in  some  degree  John  Stuart  Mill, 
'  there  is  au  erroneoue  and  hurtful  tendency  to  represent 
Woax  knowledge  as  assuming  an  appi-oximately  complete 
I  Aaracter.  At  least  tht-sc  and  many  other  writers  fail  to 
impress  upon  their  readers  a  troth  which  I  think  cannot 
be  too  coDstautly  borne  In  mind,  namely,  that  the  utmost 
successes  which  our  scientilic  method  can  accomplish  will 
not  L-nublo  UB  to  comprehend  more  than  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  what  there  doubtless  is  to  comprehend.  Pro- 
feiwor  TjTidall  Bcvrnts  to  me  open  to  the  same  charge  in  a 
less  degree.  He  remarks'  that  we  can  probably  never 
bring  natural  plienomena  completely  under  mathematical 
lawB,  because  the  approach  of  our  sciences  towards  com- 
pleteness may  perhaps  bo  asymptotic,  so  that  however  far 
we  may  go,  there  may  still  remain  some  facts  not  subject 
to  Bcientitic  explanation.  He  thus  likens  the  supply  of 
novel  phenomena  to  a  convergent  series,  the  earlier  and 
larger  terms  of  which  have  I>een  successfully  disposed  of, 
so  thai  only  comparatively  minor  groups  of  phenomena 
remain  for  future  inveetigators  to  occupy  themsclvi-a  upon. 
On  the  contrary,  tut  it  appoani  to  me,  the  supply  of  new 
and  uuczptotned  facts  b  divergent  in  extent,  so  that  the 
more  we  have  explained,  the  more  there  is  to  explain. 
The  further  we  advance  in  any  generalization,  the  more 
numerous  an<l  intricate  are  the  exceptional  cases  still 
demanding  further  treatment.  The  experiment*  of  Boyle, 
Uariotte,  Dallon,  Gay-LosHc,  and  others,  upon  the 
^Hiyiiical  pnipertie*  of  gases  might  seem  to  have  ex- 
^pustud  that  sul^ect  by  showing  that  all  gaees  obey  the 
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same  laws  as  regards  temperature,  pressure,  and  toIuq 
But  in  reality  these  laws  are  only  approximately  tr 
and  the  divergences  have  afforded  a  wide  and  yet  qu: 
unexhausted  field  for  further  generalization.  The  mc 
recent  discoveries  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  and  Profeat 
Andrews  might  seem  to  have  simimed  up  many  of  tht 
exceptional  facts  under  a  wider  generalization,  hut 
reality  they  have  opened  to  us  vast  new  regions  of  i 
tereating  inquiry,  and  they  leave  wholly  untouched  t 
question  why  one  gas  or  one  substance  behaves  differeni 
from  another. 

The  science  of  Crystallography  is  that  perhaps  in  whi 
the  most  precise  and  general  laws  have  been  detected,  b 
it  would  be  utterly  untrue  to  assert  that  it  has  lessen 
the  area  of  futiure  discovery.  We  can  show  that  each  o 
of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  forma  of  calcite  is  derival 
by  plain  geometrical  modifications  from  an  hexagoi 
prism,  but  who  has  attempted  to  explain  the  molecul 
forces  producing  these  modifications,  or  the  chemical  co 
ditions  in  which  they  arise,?  The  law  of  isomorphism 
an  important  generalization,  for  it  establishes  a  genei 
resemblance  between  the  forms  of  crystallization  of  natui 
classes  of  elements.  But  if  we  examine  a  little  mo 
closely  we  find  that  these  forms  are  only  approximate 
ahke,  and  the  divergence  peculiar  to  each  substance  is  J 
unexplained  exception. 

By  many  similar  illustrations  it  might  be  readily  shoT 
that  in  whatever  direction  we  extend  our  investigatio 
and  successfully  harmonize  a  few  facts,  the  result  is  on 
to  raise  up  a  host  of  other  unexplained  facts.  Can  ai 
scientific  man  venture  to  state  t^t  there  is  \eeB  (meoii 
now  for  new  discoveries  than  there  was  three  oantad 
ago  1  Is  it  not  rather  true  that  we  have  bat  to  open 
scientific  book  and  read  a  page  or  two,  and  d  *■ 

probabihty  come  to  some  recorded 
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Ho  precise  explanation  cau  yet  be  given  t  In  every  such 
fact  there  is  a  possible  opening  for  new  diacoverieH,  and  it 
can  only  be  the  fault  of  the  investigjitor's  mind  if  he  can 

^L]ook  around  hiin  and  And  no  scupe  for  tho  uxeruise  uf  his 

^Bbcuttie«L 

■       Th 

H     The 

^Fledge  I 


Tiie  hifinite  Incompleteness  of  the  MalhenuUtcal 
Sciences. 


There  is  one  privilege  which  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
F ledge  uhould  confer;  it  it)  that  of  becoming  aware  of  the 
indefinite  weakness  of  our  powers  compared  with  tJie  tasks 
which  they  might  undertake  if  stronger.  To  the  poor 
savage  who  cannot  count  twenty,  the  arithmetical  accom- 
plishment* uf  the  ordinary  i<choolboy  are  miraculously 
great  in  compariHOn.  The  schoolboy  cannot  comprehend 
the  almost  infinitely  greater  powers  of  the  student,  who 
liafi  acquired  facility  witli  tUgehraic  procesftett.  Tbe  etudent 
can  but  look  witti  feeUngs  of  siu-priso  and  reverence  at 
tile  powers  of  a  Newton  or  Laplace.  But  the  quention  at 
once  Bu^esta  itself,  l>o  the  powers  of  the  highest  human 
intellect  bear  any  moderate  ratio  to  the  thiugn  which  are 
tu  be  imderetood  and  calculated  \  How  many  further 
step!  mtist  we  take  in  the  rise  uf  mental  ability  and  the 
ezteoaion  of  mathematical  meUiod  before  we  b^in  to 
exhaust  the  knowable  t 

I  am  inclined  tu  find  fault  with  mathematical  writers 
because  they  often  exult  in  what  they  can  accumplish,  but 
omit  to  point  oat  that  what  they  do  m  but  an  indefinitely, 
Ay  an  infinitely,  small  part  of  what  might  be  done.  Thoy 
jshibit  a  general  inclination,  with  few  exceptions,  not  to 
i;  '  ■  It  tlie  existence  of  problems  of  an 

ThiB  may  be  excusable  so  far  as 
lI  result  of  their  reeearchets  is  in 
,  hut  Uiu  vuntttm  has  the  vflcct  of  misleading  the 
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general  public  into  the  fallacious  notion  that  mathemi 
is  a  perfect  science,  which  accomplishes  what  it  un 
takes  in  a  complete  manner.  On  the  contrary,  it  ma; 
said  that  if  a  mathematical  problem  were  selected  by  \ 
chance  out  of  the  whole  variety  which  might  be  propo 
the  probability  is  iniinitely  slight  that  a  human  ma 
matician  conld  solve  it.  Just  as  the  numbers  we  can  cc 
or  frame  to  the  mind  are  literally  nothing  compared  \ 
the  numbers  which  might  exist,  so  the  whole  accompl 
menta  of  a  Laplace  or  a  Lagrange  are,  as  it  were, 
little  comer  of  the  multipUcation  table,  which  has  re 
an  indefinite  extent. 

I  have  sufficiently  pointed  out  that  the  rude  chara 
of  all  our  observations  prevents  us  from  being  awan 
the  existence  of  the  greater  niunber  of  effects  and  act: 
of  nature.  It  must  be  added  that,  if  we  perceived  tl 
we  should  usually  be  incapable  of  including  them  in 
theories  iroia.  want  of  mathematical  power.  Some  pen 
may  be  surprised  that  though  nearly  two  centuries  I 
elapsed  since  the  time  of  Newton's  discoveries,  we  1 
yet  no  general  theory  of  molecular  action.  Some  appr 
mations  have  been  made  towards  such  a  theoiy.  Ji 
and  Clausiufl  have  measured  the  velocity  of  gas( 
atoms,  or  even  determined  the  distance  between  the 
lision  of  atom  and  atom.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  appr 
mated  to  the  number  of  atoms-  in  a  given  bulk  of  i 
stance.  Bankine  has  formed  some  reasonable  hypoth 
as  to  the  actual  constitution  of  atoms,  but  it  would  1 
mistake  to  suppose  that  these  ingenious  results  of  th( 
and  experiment  form  any  appreciable  approach  to  a  c 
plete  solution  of  molecular  motions.  There  is  ei 
reason  to  believe,  judg^g  from  the  spectra  of  the  elemf 
and  from  other  reasons,  that  even  chemical  atoms  are  i 
complicated  structures.  An  atom  of  pure  iron  is  probi 
a  vastly  more  complicated  system  than  that  of  the  pla 
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r,  and  their  tatellites.  A  compound  atom  may  pertiaps  be 
rcomparecl  u-ith  a  stellar  system,  each  star  a  minor  system 
"in  it«clf.  The  smallt»t  ['article  of  solid  substance  will 
consist  of  a  vast  number  of  such  stellar  systems  united 
in  regular  order,  each  Iniunded  by  the  other,  comrauni- 
.  eating  with  it  in  tsomc  niauucr  yet  wholly  imcomprelien- 
itible.  Now  what  are  our  mathematical  powers  in  com- 
Pparijuin  with  thin  problem? 

After  two  centuries  of  continuous   klwur,   the   most 
I  gitled    men    have   succeeded    in  calculating    the   mutual 
t  effect*!  of  three  Iwdies  each  upon  the  oilier,  under  the 
iBimpIe  hypothesis   of  the    law    of  gravity.     Concerning 
Itbese  calculations  we  must  further  rememtier  that  they 
;  are  purely  approximate,  and  that  the  methods  would  not 
ftpply  where  four  or  more  bodies  are  acting,  and  all  pro- 
I  duoe  considerable  effectB  each  upon  Uie  otlier.    There  is 
jT  reason  to  believe  that  each  constituent  of  a  chemical 
1  muHt  go  through  an  orbit  in  the  millionth  part  of 
"ihe  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in  which  it  Buccessively  or  simul- 
taneously is  under  the  inBuencc  of  many  other  consti- 
tuents, or  posBibiy  cornea  into  collision  with  them.     It  is, 
I  apprehend,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  mathematicians 
have  scarcely  a  notion  of  the  way  in  winch  tiiey  could 
BUccesBfully  attack   tto  diflicult  a  problem  of  foiees  and 
motions.     Each  of  these  particles  is  for  ever  solving  dif- 
ferential ccpiations,  which,  if  written  out  in  full,  might 
perhaps  belt  the  earth,  as  Sir  J.  llerschel  has  beautifully 
remaiked"'. 

Bciiie  of  the  most  extensive  calculations  ever  made,  were 
those  required  for  the  reduction  of  the  Dieafiuroments 
executed  in  the  course  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
I'Great  Britain.  Tl»e  «iIculatii>nH  (irising  out  of  the  prin- 
Enjial  trianguktion  alone  occupiL>d  twenty  calculators 
Sluring  three  or  four  yooTB,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
-  '  FunilWr  LMturm  aa  Scienljfic  Hu^iKta,'  p.  4&tl. 
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computers  had  to  solve  simultaneous  equations  invoh 
seventy-seven  unknown  quantities.  The  reduction  of 
levellings  again  required  the  solution  of  a  system 
ninety-one  equations.  But  these  vast  calculations  pre* 
no  approach  whatever  to  what  would  be  requisite  for 
complete  treatment  of  any  one  physical  problem, 
motion  of  glaciers  is  supposed  to  be  moderately  i 
imderstood  in  the  present  day.     A  glacier  is  a  vis 

^  I  slowly  yielding  mass,  neither  absolutely  soM  nor  a1 

lutely  rigid,  but  it  is  expressly  remarked  by  Forlx 
that  not  even  an   approximate  solution  of  the   inai 

!>  matical  conditions  of  such  a  moving  mass  can  yet  be  ] 

sible.     *  Every  one  knows/  he  says,  *  that  such  probL 
are   beyond  the   compass    of   exact  mathematics;* 
though  mathematicians  may  know  this,  they  do  not  oi 

j  enough  impress  that  knowledge  on  other  people. 

'  : .  The  problems  which  are  solved  in  our  mathemal 

; ;  books  consist  of  a  smaU  selection  of  those  which  hap 

i    '  from  peculiar  conditions  to  be  practicable.     But  the  ^ 

simplest  problem  in  appearance  will  often  give  rise 
impracticable  calculations.  Mr.  Todhunter<>  seems 
blame  Condorcet,  because  in  one  of  his  memoirs  he  n 
tions  a  problem  to  solve  which  would  require 

successive  integrations.  Now  if  our  mathematical  sciei 
are  to  pretend  to  cope  with  the  problems  which  await  s 
tion,  we  must  be  prepared  to  eflfect  an  unlimited  nun 
of  successive  integrations;  yet  at  present,  and  alu 
beyond  doubt  for  ever,  the  probability  that  even  a  sii 
integration,  taken  haphazard,  will  be  foimd  to  come,  wi^ 
our  powers  is  exceedingly  small. 

In  some  passages  of  that  most  remarkable  work. 
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n  *  Philosophical  Magazine/  3rd  Series,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  406. 
o  '  History  of  the  Theory  of  Probability,*  p.  398. 
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^K*Kinlh   Bridgwater  Treatise  V  Mr.  Eabbage  has  pointed 

^B  out  tliat  if  wc  had  power  to  follow  and  detect  the  minutest 

^  efitvlH  of  any  disturbance,  each  particle  of  existing  matter 

must  be  a  register  of  all  that  has  happened.     '  The  track 

of  every  canoe — of  every  vessel  that  has  yet  disturbed 

_    the  surface  of  the  ocean,  whether  impelled   by  manual 

^E'forcc  or  elemental    power,  remains  for  ever  registered 

™  in  the  future  movement  of  all  auoceetling  ]>articIeB  which 

may  occupy  its  place.    The  furrow  whidi  it  left  is,  indeed, 

instantly  filled  up  by  the  closing  waters  ;   but  they  draw 

after  them  other  and  larger  portions  of  the  surrounding 

t element,  and  these  again,  once  moved,  communicate  mo- 
tion to  others  in  endleatt  sueceseioii.'  We  may  even  say 
tiiat  'The  air  itself  is  one  vast  library,  on  whose  pages 
In  fiir  ever  written  all  tliat  man  has  ever  said  or  even 
wliiqierod.  There,  iu  their  mutable  but  unerring  charac- 
ters, mixed  with  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  latest  sighs 
of  mortality,  stand  for  ever  recorded,  vows  unrcdet-niod, 
promises  unfulfilled,  perpetuating  in  the  united  move- 
ments of  each  particle,  the  testimony  of  man's  changeful 

wiiir' 

IWlicn  we  read  truthful  reflections  such  as  these,  we 
may  oongratulnte  ourselves  that  wc  have  Iteen  endowed 
with  minds  wluch,  rightly  employed,  can  form  some  esti- 
mate of  their  incapacity,  to  trace  out  and  account  for 
ftU  that  pn)ceeds  in  the  simpler  actions  of  material  nature. 
It  ought  to  bo  added  that,  wonderful  as  'm  the  extent 
of  physical  phenomena  open  to  our  invest  igatioUt  intaU 
Icrtual  phenomena  are  yet  vastly  more  extensive.     Of 
^ktbis  I  might  prceont  one  satisfactory  pn>of  were  space 
^■ivallable  by  pointing  out  that  the  mathematical  fiinctiona 
^^■Bployed  in  the  calcubtions  of  ph\iuca]  science,  form  an 
^^bfinitcly  small  fraction  of  the  functions  which  may  be 
^^^^^  »  •  mntb  BrUgwstor  TrartiM.'  ]>.  1 15 
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invented.     Common  trigonometry,  for  instance,  con 

of  a  great  series  of  useful  formulas,  all  of  which  i 

out  of  the  simple  fundamental  relation  of  the  sme 

i  cosine  expressed  in  the  one  equation 

I  sin  ^x  +  cos  ^x  =  I. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  trigonometry  which  may  en 

mathematicians  also   recognise  the  so-called    hyperl 

trigonometry  of  which  the  fundamental  equation  is 


I 

u 

■  J 


COS  *a;  — sin  ^x=  i. 


:  I  De  Morgan  has  pointed  out  that  the  symbols  of  ordi 

algebra  form  but  three  of  an  interminable  series  of 
ceivable  systems".  As  the  logarithmic  operation  is  to  s 
tion  or  addition  to  multiplication,  so  is  the  latter 
higher  operation,  and  so  on  without  limit. 

We  may  rely  upon  it  that  indefinite,  and  to  us  in 
ceivable,  advances  will  be  made  by  the  human  intellec 
the  absence  of  any  unforeseen  catastrophe  to  the  sp 
or  the  globe.  Almost  within  historical  periods  we 
trace  the  rise  of  mathematical  science  from  its  simj 
germs.  We  can  prove  our  descent  from  ancestors 
counted  only  on  their  fingers,  but  how  almost  infini 
is  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace  above  those  simple  sava 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  y\ 
he  discovered  the  Forty-seventh  Proposition  of  Euclid, 
the  occasion  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  Archimedes 
beside  himself  when  he  first  perceived  his  beautiftil  n 
of  determining  specific  gravities.  Yet  these  great 
eoveries  are  the  simplest  elements  of  our  schoolboy-ki 
ledge.  Step  by  step  we  can  trace  upwards  the  acquirec 
of  new  mental  powers.  What  could  be  more  wonde 
and  unexpected  than  Napier's  discovery  of  logarithn 
wholly  new  mode  of  calculation  which  has  multif 
perhaps  a  hundred-fold  the  working  powers  of  e^ 
computer,  and  indeed  has  rendered  easy  calculations  w 

•  *  Trigonometry  and  Doable  Algebra,*  chap.  IX. 
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were  before  almoet  impracticable.  Since  the  time  of 
Nowton  uud  Leibnitz  whole  worlds  of  problems  have 
been  solved  which  before  were  hardly  conceived  as  matters 
of  inquiry.  In  our  on-n  day  extended  methods  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  bucIi  as  the  system  of  quaternions, 
have  been  brought  into  existence.  What  intelligent  man 
will  doubt  that  the  recondite  speculations  of  a  Cayley 
or  a  Sylvester  may  possibly  lead  to  some  new  methods, 
at  the  simplicity  and  power  of  wlucb  a  future  age  will 
wonder,  and  yet  wonder  more  that  to  lis  tliey  were  so 
dark  and  difficult.  May  we  not  repeat  iho  words  of  Seneca : 
Veniet  tempus,  quo  Lata  quse  nunc  latent,  in  lucem  dies 
extndiat,  et  longioris  aevi  diligeutia  :  ad  inquieitJonem 
tantorum  fftaa  una  non  sufficit.  Veuiet  tempus,  quo  poa- 
teri  no«itri  tarn  aperta  dos  neficisse  mireutur.' 


J%«  Reign  of  Lave  in  Mental  and  Social  Phenomena. 

After  we  pass  from  the  so-called  physical  sciences  to 

those  which  attempt  to   investigate  mental   and  social 

piMrnomcmi,  the  sjimo  general  conclusions  will  hold  true. 

No  one  will  be  found  to  deny  that  there  are  certain  unj- 

fonnitios  of  tliinkiug  and  acting  which  can  be  detected 

in  rcfifloning  beings,  and  so  far  as  we  detect  sach  laws 

we  niocessfully  apply  scientilic  method.     But  those  who 

attempt  thuB  to  establish  social  or  moral  sciences,  soon 

beooue   aware   that  they  are  dealing  with    subjocta   of 

enonaoaa  perplexity.     Take,  for  ituitancc,  the  acienoe  of 

r Political  Economy.    If  a  sdeuce  at  all,  it  miist  bea  niathe- 

Isiaticat  science,  because  it  deals  with  quautities  of  com- 

Ipkodities.     But  K>  soon  as  we  attempt  to  draw  out  the 

i  equations  expresaing  the  laws  of  variation  of  demand  and 

upply,  we  discover  that  they  must  have  a  complexity 

Utirdy  surpaaBing  our  powers  of  mathematical  treatment. 


if 
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5  We  may  lay  down  the  general  form  of  the  equations, 

\  pressing  the  demand  and  supply  for  two  or  three  com 

»;  dities  among  two  or  three  trading  bodies,  but  all 

'!  functions  involved  are  of  so  complicated  a  character  i 

I  there  is  riot  much  fear  of  scientific  method  makin 

rapid  progress  in  this  direction.     If  such  be  the  prosp 
^  J .  of  a  comparatively  formal  science,  like  Political  Econo 

what  shall  we   say  of  Moral   Science?    Any  comp 
theory  of  morals  must  deal  with  quantities  of  pleads 
■  ;  and  pain,  as  Bentham  pointed  out,  and  must  siun  up 

'^  general  tendency  of  each  kind  of  action  upon  the  g 

; '  of  the  community.     If  we  are  to  apply  scientific  met 

\  {'■  to  morals,  we  must  have  a  calculus  of  moral  effect 

!  i  kind  of  physical  astronomy  investigating  the  mutual  ] 

■  i  turbations  of  individuals.     But  as  astronomers  have 

.  [  yet  fully  solved  the  problem  of  three  gravitating  boc 

when  shall  we  have  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  tl 
!  moral  bodies  ? 

!  Now  the  sciences  of  political  economy  and  morality 

i  comparatively,  abstract    and   general,   treating  manl 

I    i  from  simple  points  of  view,  and  attempting  to   de 

general  grounds  of  action.  They  are  to  social  phenom 
what  the  general  sciences  of  chemistry,  heat,  and  elec 
city,  are  to  the  concrete  science  of  meteorology.  Be: 
we  can  investigate  the  actions  of  any  aggregate  of  n 
we  must  have  fairly  mastered  all  the  more  absti 
sciences  applying  to  them,  somewhat  in  the  way  \ 
we  have  acquired  a  fair  comprehension  of  the  simj 
truths  of  chemistry  and  physics.  But  aU  our  phys 
sciences  do  not  enable  us  to  predict  the  weather  two  d 
hence  with  any  great  probability,  and  the  general  prob 
of  meteorology  is  almost  unattempted  as  yet.  What  8 
we  say  then  of  the  general  problem  of  social  science,  wl 
;  shall  enable  us  to  predict  the  course  of  events  in  a  iiati 

There  have  mdeed  Vy^^^i  several  writers  iiiiti 
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|)o»e(l  to  lay  the  foundatiorw  of  the  science  of  history. 
The  lato  Mr.  Buckle  undertook  to  write  the  '  History  of 
C'ivilisiition  in  England,'  and  wliowed  how  the  cliaracter 
of  a  nation  could  bo  explmncd  by  the  nature  of  the 
lelimate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  He  otuitt«d  to 
explain  the  contrast  between  the  ancient  Greek  nation 
and  the  present  one ;  cither  there  must  have  been  an 
extninrdinary  revolution  in  the  climate  and  the  soil,  or 
jome  more  complex  causes  must  be  imagined  to  have 
oome  into  operation.  Atigiiste  Comte  detected  some  very 
fundamental  and  simple  laws  of  development  through 
which  nations  pass.  There  are  always  three  phases  of 
intellectual  condition, — the  tlieolopcal.  the  metaphysical, 
and  the  positive ;  and  applying  this  general  law  of 
propresB  to  concrete  cases,  Comte  was  enabled  to  predict 
Uiat  in  tlio  hierarchy  of  European  nations,  Spain  would 
necessarily  hold  the  tiighest  place.  Such  are  the  paro> 
died  of  Hcieoce  oflTeretl  to  us  by  the  eo-call&l  ixwitive 
philtnopkcrs. 

A  science  of  history  in  tlio  true  sense  of  the  term  is 
an  absurd  uotion.  A  nation  is  not  a  mere  sum  of  iu- 
dividuab  whom  we  can  treat  by  the  method  of  averages ; 
it  \a  an  oi^gaoic  whole,  held  together  by  ticn  of  infinite 
complexity.  Each  indi\'iduat  acts  and  re-acts  upon  his 
own  Hmallcr  or  greater  circle  of  friends,  and  those  who 
acquire  a  public  position,  exert  on  influence  on  much 
larger  sections  of  the  mition.  There  will  always  be  a 
fiiw  great  leaders  of  exceptional  geniun  or  opportunitios, 
the  unaccoiintAble  phases  of  whose  opinions  and  incli- 
ions  sway  the  wtiole  liody,  even  when  they  are  least 
ire  of  it-  From  time  to  time  arise  critical  positions, 
x\f»,  di-tioate  negotintion.H,  internal  dit^turbanceii,  in 
lich  the  Blight4!st  incidentft  may  profoundly  change 
course  of  hi«torv  A  minv  *!:iv  may  hinder  «  forced 
and  chin^.  Tupaign;  a  few  iu- 
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effect*  of  a  conatautty  acting  teudency.  Even  man, 
according  to  these  theorieB,  is  no  distinct  creation,  but 
rather  un  extreme  Hpecimen  of  brain  developuumt.  His 
nearest  cousiiib  arc  the  apes,  and  his  pedigree  extends 
'backwards  until  it  joins  that  of  the  lowliest  niophytea. 

The  theories  of  Darwin  and  Spencer  nre  doubtless  not 
demonstrated  ;  they  are  to  eKime  extent  hypothetical,  just 
as  id!  the  theories  of  physical  science  are  to  some  extent 
hypothetical,  and  open  to  dovibt.  But  I  venture  to  look 
Upon  the  theories  of  evoUitlon  and  natural  Helection  in 
their  main  features  ob  two  of  the  most  probable  hypo- 
theses ever  pro|>o8ed,  harmonizing  and  explaining  as  they 
do  immense  numbers  of  diverse  focls.  I  question  whether 
any  scieutitic  works  which  have  appeared  since  the  '  Priu- 
cipia'  of  Newton,  are  comparable  in  importance  with  those 
of  Darwin  and  Spenoer,  revolutionizing  as  they  do  all 
onr  views  of  the  origin  of  bodily,  mental,  moral,  and  social 
phenomena. 

Granting  all  this.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that 
the  theory  of  evolution  will  alter  <jur  theological  views. 
That  theory  embraces  several  laws  or  uniformities  whicdi 
are  obsen-ed  to  bo  true  in  the  pnnluction  of  living  forms  ; 
but  these  laws  do  not  determine  the  size  and  Hgimj  of 
living  creaturcH,  any  more  than  tlie  law  of  gra\'itation 
dftei  mines  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  planets. 
Suppose  that  Darwin  is  correct  in  saying  that  man  is 
dencuuded  from  the  Ascidians :  yet  the  precise  form  of 
the  human  Ixxly  must  have  been  influenced  by  an  infinite 
ifnin  of  circumstunc«H  affecting  the  reproduction,  growth, 

id   health  of  the   whole  chain  of  intermediate  beings;. 

'o  doubt,  lb?  HmimBtanceB  being  what  they  were,  man 

luld  II  t  '  '-  than  he  is,  and  if  in  any  other 

r.  exactly  similar  earlli,  furnidieti. 

,th  e\.i     _  ^-nus  of  life,  exiirtt-d.  a  race  must 

bkvo  grown  up  there  exactly  umilar  t»  the  liuman  race. 
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By  a  diflFerent  distribution  of  atoms  in  the  prim; 
world  a  diflferent  series  of  living  forms  on  this  earth  i 
]  have  been  produced.   From  the  same  causes  acting  aa 

]  ing  to  the  same  laws,  the  same  results  will  follow  ; 

3  from  diflPerent  causes  acting  according  to  the  same  1 

different  results  will  follow.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  i 
infinitely  diverse  living  creatures  might  have  been 
ated  consistently  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  and 
precise  reason  why  we  have  a  back-bone,  two  hands 
opposable  thumbs,  an  erect  statm^e,  a  complex  brain,  a 
223  bones,  and  many  other  pecuHarities,  is  only  i 
found  in  the  original  act  of  creation.  I  do  not,  any 
than  Paley,  believe  that  the  eye  of  man  manifests  dei 
I  believe  that  the  eye  was  gradually  developed,  anc 
:.  can  in  fact  trax^e  its  gradual  development  from  the 

.  \  germ  of  a  nerve  affected  by  light  rays  in  some  sii 

zoophyte.  In  proportion  as  the  eye  became  a  1 
delicate  and  accurate  instrument  of  vision,  it  enable 

!    ^  possessor  to  escape  destruction,  but  the  ultimate  n 

must  have  been  contained  in  the  aggregate  of  the  cai 

!  and  these  causes,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  were  subjec 

j     ,  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  Creator. 

;  Although  Professor  Agassiz  is  clearly  wrong  in  hoi 

that  every  species  of  animals  or  plants  has  appeare< 
earth  by  the  immediate  intervention  of  the  Creator,  w 
would  amoimt  to  saying  that  no  laws  of  connexior 
tween  forms  are  discoverable,  yet  he  seems  to  be  rigl 
asserting  that  living  forms  are  entirely  distinct  from  t 
produced  from  purely  physical  causes.  '  The  produc 
what  are  commonly  called  physical  agents,'  he  says^, 
everywhere  the  same  {i.  e.  upon  the  whole  surface  of 
earth)  and  have  always  been  the  same  {i.  e.  during  all 
logical  periods) ;  while  organized  beings  are  everywhere 
ferent  and  have  differed  in  all  ages.  Between  two  such  s 
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^  A^«sv&,  *  Easfliy  on  Classification/  p.  75. 
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of  pheDomena  there  can  be  no  causal  or  genetic  connexion.' 
flving  fonns  as  we  now  regard  them  ure  eseeutially 
iable.  Now  frora  constant  mechanical  causes  constant 
effectn  would  unsue.  If  vegetable  ceUs  are  formed  on 
geometrical  principles,  being  first  spherical,  and  then  by 
mutual  compression  dodecahedral,  then  all  cells  should 
have  Htmilar  fonns.  In  the  Foraminifera  and  some  other  of 
the  more  lowly  organisms,  we  do  seem  to  observe  the  pro- 
duction of  complex  Ibrms  on  pure  geometrical  principles. 
But  from  Himilar  causen  acting  acconling  to  similar  laws 
and  priiicipltis,  only  similar  results  could  be  produced.  If 
the  original  life-germ  of  each  creature  is  a  simple  particle 
of  protuphiam,  unoudowud  with  any  distinctive  forcea,  then 
the  whole  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  animal  and  vege- 
table Witt  are  eGTect^  without  caiiMes.  Prutoplastu  may  be 
chomiaUly  the  same  subetance,  and  the  girm-eell  of  a 
man  and  of  a  Ush  may  be  apparently  the  same,  so  far  a« 
the  mieros»>pe  can  decidi* ;  but  if  certain  cells  produce 
men  and  others  as  uniformly  produce  a  given  species  of 
tUb,  there  must  be  a  hidden  cutiHtitution  determining  the 
extremely  diflerent  results.  If  this  were  not  so,  the 
generation  of  every  living  cn;atare  from  the  uiiifonn 
genu  would  havo  to  bo  rt^^ardcd  as  a  distinct  act  of 
arbitrary  creation. 

Thoolt^ans  have  dreaded  the  establishment  of  the 
thi-ories  of  Darwin  oud  Spencer,  as  if  they  thought  that 
those  theories  could  explain  everything  upon  the  pun»t 
mechanical  and  mat«;rial  ]iri&ciplei),  and  exclude  all  notions 
of  design.  They  do  not  oec  that  those  theories  have 
opened  up  more  questions  than  they  have  cluseil.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  ^vee  a  complete  explanation  of  no 
;le  living  form.     While  showing  the  general  principles 

ilcfa  prevail  in  the  variation  of  living  creaturett,  it  only 

it»  oat  tbo  mtinlte  oomplaxlty  of  the  cua»es  and  cir- 

which  have  led  to  tha  pfweot  stat«  of  things. 
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Any  one  of  Mr.  Darwin's  books,  admirable  though  the; 
are,  consists  but  in  the  setting  forth  of  a  multltud 
indeterminate  problems.  He  proves  in  the  most  beau 
manner  that  each  flower  of  an  orchid  is  adapted  to  s 
:  1  insect  which  frequents  and  fertihzes  it,  and  these  ada 

tions  are  but  a  few  cases  of  those  immensely  nume 
ones  which  have  occurred  throughout  the  life  of  pi 
and  animals.  But  why  orchids  should  have  been  for 
so  differently  from  other  plants,  why  anything,  ind 
should  be  as  it  is,  rather  than  in  some  of  the  other 
finitely  nimierous  possible  modes  of  existence,  he 
never  show.  The  origin  of  everything  that  exist 
wrapped  up  in  the  past  history  of  the  universe, 
some  one  or  more  points  in  past  time  there  must  1 
been  arbitrary  determinations  which  led  to  the  pro 
tion  of  things  as  they  are. 


I 

i 
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Possibility  of  Divine  Interference. 

I  will  now  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  pages  i68- 
of  the  first  volume.  I  there  pointed  out  that  all  indue 
inference  involves  the  assumption  that  our  knowledg 
what  exists  is  complete,  and  that  the  conditions  of  th: 
remain  unaltered  between  the  time  of  our  experience 
the  time  to  which  our  inferences  refer.  Recurring  to 
illustration  of  a  ballot-box,  employed  in  the  Chaptei 
the  Inverse  Method  of  Probabilities,  we  assume  w 
predicting  the  probable  nature  of  the  next  drawing, 
our  previous  drawings  have  been  sufiiciently  niunerou 
give  us  nearly  complete  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
box ;  and,  secondly,  that  no  interference  with  the  ba 
box  takes  place  between  the  previous  and  the  next  di 
ings.  The  results  yielded  by  the  theory  of  probabil 
are  quite  plain.  No  finite  number  of  casual  drawings 
give  us  sure  knoNvledge  of  the  contents  of  the  box,  so  t 
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even  in  tlie  al)seuce  of  iiU  disturbance,  our  inferences  are 
merely  the  best  which  can  be  made,  and  do  not  approach 
to  infallibility.  If,  however,  interference  be  possible,  even 
the  theory  of  probability  ceases  to  be  applicable,  for,  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  interference  being  arbitrary 
and  unknown,  there  ceases  to  be  any  connexion  between 
premises  and  conclusion.  Many  years  of  reflection  have 
not  enabled  me  to  see  any  way  of  avoiding  this  hiatus  of 
scientific  certiiinty.  The  conclusions  of  scientific  inference 
appear  to  be  always  of  an  hypothetical  and  purely  pro- 
visional nature.  Given  certain  experience  the  theory  of 
probability  yields  us  the  true  interpretation  of  that  ex- 
perience and  is  the  surest  guide  open  to  us.  But  the  best 
calculated  results  which  it  can  give  are  never  absolute 
probabilities ;  they  are  purely  relative  to  the  extent  of 
our  information.  It  seems  to  be  im|)0S8ible  for  us  to  judge 
how  far  our  ex|>erience  gives  us  adequate  information  of 
the  universe  as  a  whole,  and  of  all  the  forces  and  pheno- 
mena which  axw  have  place  therein. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  in  the  space  remaining  at  my  com- 
mand in  the  present  volume,  sufticiently  follow  out  the 
lines  of  thought  suggested,  or  define  with  precision  my 
own  concliLsions.  This  chapter  contains  men.»ly  Reflections 
U{)on  subjects  of  ho  weighty  a  charticter  that  I  should 
myj<*lf  wish  for  niiuiy  years — nay  for  more  than  a  lifetime 
of  further  reflection.  My  purpose,  as  I  have  rejHiatedly 
Kiid,  is  the  purely  negjitive  one  of  showing  that  atheism 
and  materialLsm  are  no  neeessiiry  results  of  Scientific 
Metho<l.  From  the  i»reeediiig  reviews  of  the  value  of  our 
Hcieiititic  kiiowle^Ige,  I  draw  one  dlKtinct  e<.»nclusion,  that 
We  cannot  disprove  the  possibility  of  Divine  interference 
ill  the  O'Urse  nf  natun*.  Surh  interference  might  arise,  so 
far  as  our  knowledgr  extends,  in  two  ways.  It  might 
consist  in  the  disclosure  of  the  existence  of  some  agent  or 
spring  of  energy  jireviously  unknown,  but  which  effects  a 
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dictory  results.  The  very  nature  of  continuous  quantity 
leads  us  into  extreme  di£Bculties.  Any  finite  length  is 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  spaces, 
each  of  which,  again,  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
spaces  of  a  second  order  of  infinite  smallness ;  these  spaces 
of  the  second  order  are  composed,  again,  of  infinitely  small 
spaces  of  the  third  order.  Even  these  spaces  of  the  third 
order  are  not  absolute  geometrical  points  answering  to 
Euclid's  definition  of  a  point,  as  position  without  mag- 
nitude. Go  on  as  far  as  we  will,  in  the  subdivision  of 
continuous  quantity,  yet  we  never  get  down  to  the  ab- 
solute point.  Thus  Scientific  Method  leads  us  to  the 
inevitable  conception  of  an  infinite  series  of  successive 
orders  of  infinitely  small  quantities.  If  so,  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  the  existence  of  a  myriad  imiverses  within 
the  compass  of  a  needle  s  point,  each  with  its  stellar  sys- 
tems, and  its  suns  and  planets,  in  number  and  variety 
unlimited.  Science  does  nothing  to  reduce  the  number 
of  strange  things  that  we  may  believe.  When  fairly 
pursued  it  makes  large  drafts  upon  our  powers  of  com- 
prehension and  belief. 

Some  of  the  most  precise  and  beautiful  theorems  in 
mathematical  science  seem  to  me  to  involve  apparent  con- 
tnuliction.  Can  wo  imagine  that  a  point  moving  along 
a  perfectly  straight  line  towards  the  west,  would  ever 
get  round  to  the  east  and  come  back  again,  having 
performed  a  circuit  through  infinite  space,  as  it  were, 
yet  without  ever  diverging  from  a  perfectly  straight 
direction  'i  Yet  this  is  what  happi*n«  to  the  intersecting 
priint  of  two  Htraiplit  lint*s,  when,  l>c»ing  in  the  s<ime 
plane,  one  line  revulvrs  about  a  fixed  point.  The  same 
principle  is  exhil»ite<l  in  Uh»  hy|»erlK>la,  which  may  be 
regarded  its  an  infinite  ellipse,  one  extremity  of  which 
has  |KiSH4*d  to  an  infinite  distance  and  ixnue  back  in 
the  opp<mite  direction.     A  viirying  quantity  may  cliange 
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that  the  wonders  and  subtleties  of  possible  existence  sur- 
pass all  that  our  mental  powers  allow  us  clearly  to  per- 
ceive. The  study  of  abstract  logical  and  mathematical 
forms  has  seemed  to  convince  me  that  even  space  itself  is 
no  requisite  condition  of  conceivable  existence.  Every- 
thing, we  are  told  by  materialists,  must  bo  here  or 
tliere,  nearer  or  further,  before  or  after,  I  deny  this — 
and  point  to  logical  relations  as  my  proof. 

There  formerly  seemed  to  me  to  be  something  highly 
mysterious  in  the  denominators  of  the  binomial  expansion 
(vol.  i.  p.  216)  which  are  reproduced  in  tliat  strange 
natural  constant  c,  or 

.+•+  '  +    •    + 

I  1.2  1.2.3 
and  in  many  results  of  mathematical  analysis.  I  now 
perceive,  as  already  partially  explained  (vol.  i.  pp.  40-42, 
180,  181,  443,  444),  that  they  arise  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  relations  of  space  do  not  apply  to  the  logical 
conditions  which  govern  the  numbers  of  combinations  as 
contnistcd  to  thosi?  of  permutations.  So  far  am  I  from 
accepting  Kant*s  doctrine  that  space  is  a  necessary  form 
of  thuught,  that  I  regard  it  sis  an  accident,  and  an  im- 
pediment to  pure  logical  reasoning.  Material  existences 
must  exist  in  space  no  doubt,  but  intellectual  existences 
may  Ik?  neither  in  space  nor  out  of  space ;  they  may  have 
no  relati(»n  to  spsice  at  all,  just  as  space  itself  has  no  re- 
lation to  time.  For  all  that  I  can  see,  then,  there  may  l>o 
intellectual  existences  to  which  both  time  and  space  are 
nullitifs. 

Now  among  the  most  unquestionable  rules  of  Scientific 
MetlhKl  is  tliat  first  law  that  whatever  phenomenon  is,  is. 
We  nuist  ignore  no  existenoe  whatever ;  we  may  variously 
interpret  or  explain  its  meaning  and  origin,  but  if  a  phe- 
nomenon does  exist  it  demandi  aona  kind  of  explanation. 
If  then  there  is  to  b*  ^  reoog- 
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nition,  the  world  without  us  must  j 
exirtenoe  of  the  spirit  within.  Our 
and  detenmnations  are  the  most  u 
within  the  sphere  of  conscioosnesB. 
and  live  as  if  they  were  not  merely  1 
casual  conjunction  of  atoms,  but  the 
reaching'  purpose,  are  we  to  record  al 
pass  over  these  ?  We  investigate  ■  tl 
and  the  bee  and  the  beaver,  and  disi 
by  an  inscrutable  agency  to  work  t 
pose.  Let  us  be  feJthful  to  ourj 
investigate  also  those  instincts  i 
which  man  is  led  to  work  as  if  i 
Being  were  the  aim  of  life. 
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[■•.^  I'.il  proMi-m*.  116;  I  rnir  i»f  *yii- 
tt  ni.  135  ;  iiiiiiH  rii'.iMy  di-Hiiit«' •iyll«>* 
^•i«iii.  i<;o  :  i'ri'*M^:l  ty,  ii(t\  v\\^'r\- 
unfit-  fill  I  roll  tt-ility,  ^37.  |'rilt.iMr 
III jurii'-iit.  3.V>  .  lri-»riiiifi  «.f  :iiijlf, 
l-'*  .  tiiii'.i'  «  \|'  rj- Ml .«,  ;,oo  ;  nri  uil 
u'.i: .  j:**  .  I  •  :-ii  il  •  rr  If,  40;^ .  1.  ■  ..!.■«. 
411^.   .t;'-r.»jt.   4:1      »■   jii!*!   i.l-ir- 

\.l'.    ■T;-.      450.      %%«ilK-      ■■li     I"'.*-  J    .    i?  V, 

45'/       ■'*|'|'  'f'  '•*  "'  '1  ■'  '•''  *  .  •■     J  .^  ■    -'■•■»■• 

irr..r-,    loi  ;  »ti'- •j-..iht_\ .  I    J;   ^'i  ;c 
f.ili^li«-ii.  i4<>  .  •  ital  'jn -.  40;,. 


Density,  unity  of,  i.  371  ;  of  earth,  it 
207  ;  negative,  304. 

Depth  of  occanii,  i.  347. 

DeHcarteA,  ii.  135,  390. 

DeTelopinent,  logical,  i.  104. 

DiagnofliH,  ii.  394. 

Diamond,  ii.  159,  j6i. 

Diatomaouap,  ii.  9,  410. 

Difference,  law  <»f.  i.  6,  87,  95  ;  li^  of, 
30, 54  ;  of  numbers,  a  10 :  calculuH  of^ 
ii.  122  ;  logical,  377. 

Differential  calculus,  ii.  99 ;  thermo- 
meter, i.  400. 

Diffraction  of  light,  ii.  37. 

Dincontinuity.  ii.  374. 

DiHcoverii'Ji,  accidental,  ii.  163  ;  pre- 
dictor 1,  171. 

DiKJunctive  temiM,  i.  79  •  conjunction, 
80;  pro|)OHition,  89,  127;  Kyllogism, 
9a. 

Doiikin«  i.  aaf».  327,  143.  148. 

I>«iuMe  refraction,  ii.  174,  331,  361. 

D*>ve'H  law,  ii.  16S. 

I)raiH?r*H  law,  ii.  257. 

Duality,  Uw  of,i.  87,  95. 

Duration,  i.  360. 


Ecli|wc«,  i.  343  ;  ii.  3aa. 

KIrctric  acid,  ii.  38. 

Fntftricity,  ii.  163.  187,  337,  264;  unit 

i>f,  i.  379:  theory  of,  ii.  154. 
KlectniiyhiH,  ii.  37,  163. 
Kloctro-inagnetiion,  ii.  1 64. 
tlltfctromctcr,  i.  330. 
ElemtfiitM,  claiwiiication  of,  ii.  347,  349, 

3^>4.  .174- 
FUltciitt,  on  Clocks,  ii.  70. 

Klli|uiiK,  logical,  i.  69. 

tUiiptic  variation,  ii.  94. 

Klliii.  A.  J.,i.  37,  i(>o.  194. 

Klliii,  W.,  ftfi'ct  of  full  nitton,  ii.  I4. 

Kmanation,  l.iw  of.  ii.  83. 

Kiiiiitiiint,  ii.  424. 

Knipiriral  knowh^d^o.  ii.  133,  157,  15K; 

nifasurementM,  190. 
Fji«;k*».  ('iinift.  i.  363  ;  il.  ai3:  lam-  of 

error,  i.  445  :  nic;in.  449  ;  roMi>«ting 

niiiiiuni,  il.  155. 
Kii'r;;y,  unit   of,    i.   37^  ;  conwrvatinn 

..f.  li.  83.  431. 
l'l.|ti.tlity.    I     5^.     1^3  :    9\^\    of.     iS ; 

rill  :t!i.ii.'o  <>t.  il.    \0i. 
K.,.ii'.-.ii-.  I    1 43.  I'^o.  ii.  51. 
l.i(M!l.!'iii!ii.  iiii-t.i'<h-.  i.  3iO  ;  ii.  319. 
K  irn\  .!■  n. .-,    I..^'i.Hl,   i.    132.    134;    nv 

III  ir".  %i'\>   f  I f.  l6j  .  II.  3i3. 

r.' »•    •*.'.■  !!■-. -i'**«  .  i.  «/».  141,  \f*o\  iin 

Krr -r.  ti'.-'i-Mi.  1.  3**J  ",  n\»ii'l.iii' «•  **i, 
.V..^  ;  |-  r-Mii.»l,  40  J  :  rul«-«  f'-r  rliiiii- 
ii.i[iii>,  iTi;  ,  I.iw  "f,  i;, I  ;  f'-riiiiiLiof, 


44> ;  prubabla,  451  i  coDHtant,  460; 

tlieory  of,  ii.  Qo. 

Ethfr,  friction  of,  ii.  1J4. 

Euclid,  aiioDiH.  I.  183  ;  incommensur- 
ablcA,  310;  right  angle,  35S ;  ana- 
logy, ii,  189, 

Euler,  an  knowledge,  i.  173;  gravity, 
174;  ii-  Si;  inediuiD  of  light, 
143;  coipuBcular  theorv,  153, 

Eiccptiona,  in  induction,  i.  151 ;  daiwcs 
of,  ii,  308  ;  imaginary  or  false,  309  ; 
api>areut,  313;  singular,  316;  diver- 
gent. 330 ;  accidental.  314  :  novel, 
318  ;  limiting,  331  ;  real,  336;  un- 
clawed,  338. 

Excluded  middlo.  law  of,  i.  7. 

Excluxive  nltematjvea,  i.  134. 

Experiment,  ii.  1,  ii  ;  niiripliGcation  of, 
30;  failure  in,  33;  blind  or  teet.  i. 
401 ;  ii.  43  ;  n^ntive  reeulta  of,  45  ; 
limits  of,  48;  collective.  5};  diw»rd- 
iiQce  of,  198. 

Eiperiraentum  cnici»,  ii.  135,  337, 

Eiplnnaliun,  ii.  157,  166. 

Extent  of.  lo^cal  terms,  i.  3 1 ;  propo- 


Extrapulation.  ii.  1 


Factorials,  i.  loi. 

Fallaines.i.  74.  117. 

Faraday,  Micliael,  on  gold-leaf,  i.  346 ; 
gravity,  396 ;  ii.  136 ;  magnetism 
of  gases,  i.  407;  lycopodium,  ii,  15  ; 
electrulywa,  ig,  31,  83  ;  electric  poles, 
19  ;  electro-niagnetiinu,  31, 184,  374  ; 
polarized  light.  31,  3tS:  precautions 
in  experiment,  40 ;  lines  of  force,  58  ; 
Arago's  experiment.  170:  velocity 
of  electricity,  180 :  his  researches, 
113  ;  reservation  of  judgment,  140  ; 
heavy  e'*s*>  36i ;  electricity,  3^  ; 
radiant  matter,  304  ;   hydrogen,  366, 

Fatality,  i.  305. 

Fignrate  ngmbers,  i.  313,  114. 

Figure  of  earth,  ii.  ;6,  307. 

Fiicau,  Newton's  rings,  i.  347  ;  ii.  137  ; 
quarti,  i.  367  ;  revolving  mirror,  349. 

Flameteed,  1.  ,114  ;  use  of  wells,  343  ; 
Btanilard  «tani.  351 ;  parallax  of  pole 
"tar.  391  ;  choice  of  obaervations, 
415  ;  instruments,  456 ;  solar  eclipses, 

™"-  "^■ 

Fluorescence,  11.  333. 

ForbeH,  -T.  D,.  i.  186  ;  ii.  Si).  454. 

Force,  unit  of,  1.  375. 

Fosailii,  ii.  337. 

Foucnult.    revolving 

Iiendulum,   396 ;  i 
ight,  53,  303, 
Fourier,  theory  of  hent.  ii.  89,  438. 


;  »eIodty  of 


Fowler,  Profeasor,  inductive  Inferanoe 

i.  361 1  method  of  variationa,  ii.  51. 
Freexing  miitnr**,  ii.  1S3. 
Fresnel.  inflexion  of  light,  ii.  17;  donbli 

re&Bctlon,   59 ;    tmduUtory   tbeoiy 

»73- 
Friction,  determination  o(  i.  401 ;  heal 

of.  ii.  31,  187. 
Functions,  definition  of,  ii.  113;   dii. 

covery  of.  III. 


Galileo,  falling  bodies,  t.  333:   difliei^ 

ential  method,    399 ;    projectiles,   ii. 

85  ;  gravity,  354;  continuity,  370. 
Galton,  Francis.  L  314.3731  "■  3»l- 
Galvanometer,  i.  407. 
Ga^  ii.  90,  350,  366,  3J0,  334. 
Gauss,  use  of  mirror,  i,  334  ;  pendnlum 

experiments,    370;    ii.    81  j    law    of 

error,  1.  436  ;  constant  errors,  461. 
Gay-LuBsac,  barometer,  i,  401  ;  law  of, 

ii.  174 :  boiling  point,   335. 
Genealogical  tree,  ii.  407. 
General   names,   twofold    meaning    of, 

i.  31- 
General  prindples,  ii.  309  1   reasoning 

by,  143. 
Generalisation,  ii,  141,  380  ;  two  moan 

ings  of,  946:  vahie  of,  148  ;  haaty 

378. 
Genius,  H.  3ig,  311. 
GenuB,  ii.  376  ;    genenlisdmuot,  379 

3S1 ;  natuial,  414. 
Geolo^,  iL  317,  335,  337;    negaUvf 

arguments  in,  18. 
Geometric  mean,  i,  418. 
Geometry,  reasoning  in,  i.  183, 168,  309 
Gilbert,    Capemican   system,    L     187 

magnetism,  ii.  41 J  on  Biperiment,  55 
Guld-nssay  procesi^  ii.  45. 
Gold-leaf,  i.  316. 
Gradation  of  character,  ii.  4  to. 
Graham,  Profesaor,  ii.  367,  366. 
Grammar,    rules   of,   i.   37;    li,    318; 

equivalents  in,  L  138. 
Granite,  classification  of,  ii.  41], 
Gnpbical  method,  ii-  116. 
Gravity,  ii.  39,  73.  95.  96, 

354,  313; ''- 


Tire  of  den^^,  1.  jyi, 

.  of.ii.3S,5A;Ho«Aa1[ 

eiperimenta,  46;  law  o(  So;  F*l* 

day's  experiments,  136. 

Great   Britain  steanufaip,  Tt^agM  of 

!•  453. 
Orove,  li.  167, 368 ;  magnetiim,  L  397 ; 
medium  of  light,  ii.  I43. 


Halley's  Comet,  H.  17a,  315. 
Hamilton,  Sir  WinUtm,  im  rfiiiilim, 
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i.  Ijt6;  frve  will,  if;;  ({uaiititicatioii 

of  |in.fUcattf,  ii.  .^S;. 
Haluil^lrl,  Sir  W.  Kowan,  ii.  175. 
IlAu^'htoii,  Rov.  S.,  «in  iiiiihi.'ul.'ir  c-xcr- 

tiiiii,  ii.  1 14. 
IIi>at.  ii.  3y7  ;  iiuit  nf.  i.  37S;  iiic.imirt- 

nifiit  uf,  405  ;  iiut'liuiiiral  ci[uiv,iliMit 

of,  ii.  311. 
Ifi-.'O'V  ^LvM.  ii.  i,^5,  260. 
Hfliiihiiltz,  (MiiiiKi  vilirutiniis.  ii.  8,  20, 

'A 

If crt-Hlitun*  iliiiri'ut.  ii.  407. 

HiTMhi-I,  Sir  .1.  F.  \V..  pl:iinlit>«ii':kl 
ipi.u-t2  iT\>t.'iIi,  i.  148,  iSi^  :  tli-11-.ity 
iif  •rirth.  2\o;  |iliiit<iiii€:try,  ,\lf\ 
352:  iiiiiiierii-:il  |iri-i-i«i<tii,  317;  unit 
•  if  IitiL;tii,  367;  actini>iiii'ti-r.  381^; 
\>v  tif  iiii-:ui.  431;  iiii-lhiMl  iif  lia^t 
»>i|iiarf'>,  437  ;  ilmiMf  j-tar-*.  457;  ii. 
IJ5  ;  arliic  .Hiiil  |*ji>«ivi' iili<»  rvatioii, 
2  .  Hriiin><«'riirr.  2  ;  full  iiiiMin.  15  ; 
i-itinrt-'.  iff,  ■»{wTtnini.  3i>  :  mlliM-lin* 
iiiHtaiiitrt.  59  ;  priiu'i|il*'  lif  fnri'.-i| 
vilir.iti><ii'>,  f\i,  33i  ;  In- ti'ir-ili'^'ii-nl 
\ariiiti<>iH.  112:  (iirect  iu-tiiHi.  i  2i)  ; 
II—'  I  if  thfirir-.  13^1  :  rtlir-real 
iiifiliuiw,  14c  ;  •-x|ii-riiiiciituiii  cniojt. 
I4(;  :  intirftmirt-  uf  liclit,  175; 
ititvrfi-n  iii.1.'  of  MMiiiil,  17^1 ;  n"«iilual 
|'lM-iioini-iia,  Jii;  (lis('<iverv  i>y  ana- 
l";:y.  J'*6. 

Himli  hliuF)^.  L'MinliinatMrial  an;tlv«i'*,  i. 

lIi|ipurihito.    i.    337  :    ii.    30'»  .    n^u    uf 

ni<->u.  i.  34J. 
IIiiIiIm--.    i-aiix',     i.    ^57  ;    tinir,     35*; ; 

liy|Mithfi*i4.  II.  138. 
Il'ifniaiin,  irith,  i.  374;  pn. liirti-iii,  ii. 

181 ;  an>Miialiiii-  \a|Miur  ili*ii-iti>--.  340. 
Iliilii'^;r|p*ily.  law  of.  i.  t-tj. 
IfiNiki-.    ii.     153,    34a;    kn'a\iiy,    4^t  ; 

|iiiiiiiti<»|i|ii«-al  iJH-th'Mi,  I  \Sk  ;  iiii'niorv, 

j8S. 

HoiT>i«-Ui*.  U90  iif  iiiraru*.  i.  415;  liy|Hi- 
tlKxi.i,  ii.  135;  pUiivUry  ni'itinim, 
iKi. 

lluili'V.  fji  cUAiifiiratinn.  ii.  34H.  354. 

ii'.  280;  |ieu*iuluui.  i.  353.  300; 
f>cIiii«UI  pemlulam,  394 ;  diffurontikl 
inrtlfHi,  yjg ;  «Uni,  U.  8 :  pnjjttciilat, 
85  :  |»biIiwu|ihicBl  bmUmmI.  135;  an- 
il nUtory  thwirj,  151  j  duubla  rafim^ 
I  oil.  231  ;  AoaJiiffy,  301. 

ll>(Ti<l'«,  ii.  416.  417. 

Iliiir  <tii.  tliliiUtioo  of,  iL  91:  nfmo- 
ii«-i'  ixiM  rr,  160:  ueUllio  BAtara  of, 
3»A. 

llykT^'iiM-iry,  ii.  jo6. 

lly)ii*thMi«.    UM  oC  i.  46a;  fMi  ' 

'••f .  307  :  ralwtltatlM  of  tlm[ 
74;  r«praMBtaiiT%  i|6t 

Si9- 


I. 

Mentity.    L'S|)n.'rt.«ion    f»f,    i.     iS;    pro- 

|Ml•;atin^r    {niwit,    24 :    8iiii|iIo,    44 ; 

lUiTtial,    47;    liniito<l,   51;    infurvrice 

from,  61,  66. 
Illirit  iinn-csH,  i.  77.  iii^. 
ln«'oiiiiiii-nsiiralil«'s.  i.  319. 
Iiuit.*|io[i(I«.Mic*\   «if    fvviit-t,    i.    2^^;    of 

MuuU  i-f lefts,  ii.  96. 
In'lexcM.  valiif  uf,  ii.  40^. 
hiilia-riiliUT,  ii.  18:. 
Iiiiiitfcn-ni    riri-iiniMtaiici-4,    .il>straotl'iii 

of,  i.  112  :  c-xcliii«iiiii  nf.  ii.  26. 
Imlinvt  iiRtliiHl.  i.  133;  ii.  :j7o;  riiK.* 

of,  i.  105;  illuhtratiiiiji  (if,  113. 
hi(iii(tii>n.    i.     1.^,     70,     139  ;    inviTsu 

natiin-  of.   14:  uf  |imti:il    i'lt'ntitii-ji, 

I4'j;  |H.itW't.    164;   ini|KTfi.*i't,   168; 

^noiiinU  I  if,  262. 

Iiiri|uality,  ri.-a><iiiini:  liy,  i.  184,  186. 
Inf«-rini-c.  |^r^.n.■•.■^-  uf.  i.  1 1  ;  irnnu'iiiato, 

60:  friiiii   two  .siiiiiilf  identities,  61  ; 

Mini  iif  pr  iiirati->,  73  ;   with  dixjunc- 

tivi-  |iniifi!<itiiiii«,  yo;  in<Iini-t  metliofi 

of,    95;     n.itur(;   uf,     136:     iiiathe- 

niatii-al.  183. 
Intiina  .■.|itviL»,  ii.  3*^0.  ^^2. 
Infinib.'iit-H'i  of  uni\i-i-M>.  ii.  431. 
Inliaiiitant-i  uf  plaiit-tM,  ii.  301. 
In->taiitiaf,    ritintt,-.,    cviH-aiiti'.-i,   radii, 

rnrnciili,    i.  313;   nmn'Hiifae,  iiTO:;u* 

I. in-,     lift«riiilila«',     ii.     jfio  ;    I'lan- 

tlfxtiii.M*.  262. 
In«iiHii-ii-iit  »-niinKratiitii,  i.  199. 
Insulator^,  ii.  265. 
liiti-ii-ioii,  of  liiL;i'-al  tt-nn->.  i.  31  ;   pn^- 

|Ni4itii>ii«,  ^7. 
lni«-r{i>ilati>>ii,  li.  I  JO. 
Invii-.',   ii|»irili<iii,    i.    140,     iin>i>UMii. 

154. 
lodini-,  ii.  155.  366. 
Ipmi,  iiiau'iirtii-  {HIM IT  of,  ii.  40. 
Ipitiiiuqiliisni,  ii.  31.',  3.;o. 


.1. 

Jet  of  w»Urr,  ii.  9.  58,  60. 

JeYuim,  W.  S.,  cim»ii>4  clouds,  ii.  15  . 
•IflVAtod  nuii^{iia|;e,  40:  L*\|ivriiiienu 
oa  Uaaidfli  60 :  csiwriiiionlf*  on 
moMnur  WMrtion.  114;  ftmu'Ury 
nUidMioB.  113;  micnMciiim*  m>*\*> 

Jo«l%iL  ||9^  189.  187.  197:  thi-niio. 
pDt»  L  849;  linl  of  oomprvMiion. 
I|0 r  •■■■ipiiiui  I  of  air.  398 :  vx- 
"*  <"  '  «•■!   mcMun*- 

*7; 


3i>: 
rum 


Mptrf,  erriiT  in,  i.  36R ;  HMmlunl,  404. 

Uichi-ll.  »n  i>n)lii>l-iliti»i,  i.  142  1  ntur- 
iiyitEUiii,  1S5  ;  »lir-iliHC:>,  455  ;  t<in>iuii 
lialiUiiv,  it.  loS  :  riL-iwlvii,  liji). 

Milkv  Way.  ii.  Kjij. 

Mill.'.I.  S..  on  exclwivc  al(.TunlU-»>.  f. 
8j;  ]>nilBliilUy,  J17,  149;  rau-w. 
j;4 ;  iii<luolivc  inbrcniv,  161  j  ii. 
>4*:  iknluclivt'  iiii-tliml.  i.  307;  iL 
136;  vrruiH'ouii  rvuiarka  >ni  1111-1111,  i. 
44H:  jviutntcUuHluf  a^rvniH-iit.  ftu., 
ii.  34 ;  nietlHiil  vT  c»tiuuiiiunt  Tiuiu- 
tiiHU,  106;  niikwaliiiiiii,  4.14. 

MiiK'nlii^,  vlDMiSfiLtiuii  in,  ii.  ^141^ 
406. 

Hi-mmlum.  unit  i>f.  f.  37;. 

Umu.  bdUi-y  ciiiin-niitii;,  ii.  14 ;  utiiii>- 
■I'hm:  "r.45;  |H'riiiil«iil', '>3i   luutiuiu 


MuKuhr, 


i.  34« !  i«<--rti ii. 


>'t1{iiti»   IcfUi',  f. 


,    M; 


.ulb 


>6; 


Nrwt<ii,  Sir   Uw,  l« iii:Ll  tlimniii. 

i.  iM:  ).i»K'UrT  iiiMtL-iiKiiK  i.-^i^; 
inti-rTklH  'if  •n'tiit-',  103:  ti'l'iltv  ••! 

n..'i,t  ..f  liL'1.1  »«vv..  i,  .^r. :  ti.l. . 
,147;  Itniluluiu  .^i- rii.M  1,1-.  3=4 
ii-  if.  )S4i  »l'"<im--  iiiii.'.  i.  .160; 
ir>i|«l,  4C3:    iA|- ririii-iil<  ..ri  -|"i~ 

17.  fv-  Ao.'r<v;'>I.H.Vi. f  1i;)>i,  J7 

lltaijty.  ti,:  m-liri-nuilii;  [■-ti-u-i.    41 

ti-i-Kim    nlur,    4<i:    .■il.-..r|.ri,.ii     .. 

I>i:ht.sHitli.-.r\-iir    ■ 

7.1.  1*4.   >''i     "■! 

lUR^rt  litial    rnkulii-.    vt ;    iii<-ti<  niv. 

IJ3!    ki..«i.-.t.-   ..f   II," ■-   »...kV 

.34:    ....    I.Jl..thr..s    .44J     .;|.«"n.l 

*>w  ;  un-luLil-irv  tlitiT}',  ii^f  ;  iit-^» 

til.-  .iMwily.  3oi. 
Nr»|.,i,ii>i.  ■u.U.-l.ii.  iif<. 
N..l.lr'.  clir..n.>-<:..i.v,  i.  360:  ii.  iro. 
N<>u»-iicUtnii<,  ii.  41H. 
Numliin,   yniw,    141  ;    iT  Ittni-iiilli 

1431  tixuru  of.   i;<i:    ci>ni-n.ti<  an>l 

alxim't,  ryli  iTiiio|[ulnr,  jov:  fii^u- 

Kuniericalljr  ddiaili 


ill^>tTUIlIcntal  ami  w.'ni.nal  I'niuliti 
iif,    7:    rvli-rnol   i<>«.lili..nK    i.r, 
wvi^liliil  iiiiKrvatfuliii,  i.  449. 

IhLiun.  ii.  4*4. 

O.-r.tM.li.  I(i4.  lAi),  ■K4. 

Or<lf<r,<>rtvnii.-,i.40:  nf  |.n.>im>..-s.  I 

<h.-i1lHti.>n,  <'.ntrfur.  i.  4J3. 

0«"nJ".ii.33'- 

1'. 
I'amli'ilii,  ii.  74  1  oriii-r-  •.f,  u', ;  n{i]>n 
innti'.  IJi. 

I>»r»1l:i:(.,rsmi.  ii.  103. 


I'ai'iil,  arilLnii-(i<-al  iii:u.-iiiiii.'.  i.  IJ3; 
ariiliiut'lii'Hl  lr>nu;:li',  ^s6,  .-it  :  i<riil>- 
itl'ililv.  14.).  J46:  linr.>tiiit'T,  Ii.  141;. 

l';u»rtv«'-talr..f.t.-.-l.  Ii.  3j6. 

i'.-.nii:iri,n.i«rty,ii.  J77. 

l'.-iM-.  i.  !■;. 

l\ii.liiliiiii,  i.  3.;.^.    3ji.  .iCy.  413;  ii. 

:<j.  if*- 
IVrf>.<-liii<lii<-li<4i.  i.  tfit. 


[■  .IJ" 


Int.  iOi  :  <M-U.  J". 
IVn-<-tir:>)iii-It..i>.  I    liC ; 
1W...i.a1,-rr..r.  i.40J 
n.v.i.-:,1...1i.-n..|„i.  ii   Tfi, 


■  .>r,  i.  1 

■vpN,,T,t.,  ii.    /,. 

i!.;'r.«MK4i)."''"" 


l-..i,,Vi:(.-.l  l.;.-ht.  ii.  163,  J34,  IS;,   ,./., 

31*. 
|-,.l,.of  ni«,;ci.l,  i.  4M;  "(  !>«*  rv  ii. 

<-Z.u..  „,  ..^  I.  ,.,: , 

„U.-rv„ii..n  ..f.  44<':  -:-V"l-'"'.»  '■'. 
ii.  .117. 

I-Mn.inrj.  I«;."V.  ".  .i;'-;  Ir.-  ..r.  381. 

l\.n  I'toval  I^.t:i<'.  1-  >'>■ 

I'ouiliet'ii  IVriirlixiiirl.-r,  i.  yyi. 

r<>wdl.  HxfiMi.  ii.  J;H,  iJ;. 

rndkaUw,  iL  37s. 

PndletlM,  a.  i$7.  >?■ :  In  Ni'tm  of 
■isht,  its;  In  lkaG*7 el  DSdalation^ 
■l«i  li  «tW  MfaMM.  17I:  I9 
tawnka  <<«Mi  nd  Ait  iSi. 
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Sorius,  i.  7  a. 

Soandn.  ii.  j^7.  271 ;  velocity  nf,  i.  41  j ; 

it  113;  mterference  of,  176;  clawi- 

fieation  ol^  435. 
Spcdoa,  ii.  376;  infiioA,  380;  natural, 

4"4- 
Specitic  heat  of  air.  ii.  197. 

8|Mctnim.  1.  329,  348;  ii.  9,  97,  329, 

251  ;  Thoiiuu  Mvlvill  <in,  38. 
S|>enccT,  Herlwrt,   law«  of  thought,  i. 

9;  ftign  of  equality,  18  ;  rhythmical 

motion,  ii.  61  ;  ahtftmction  and  gene- 

ralization.    390 ;    tbcorivrt    of.    405 ; 

qnantification  of  predicate,  387. 
SpontaneouM  generation,  ii.  43. 
Standanlis  i.  365. 
titan,  motion  of.   i.  325.  348;   ii.  93, 

95*  J 15 ;  VHriable,  i.  326  ;  ii.  64.  358 ; 

diflCM.  i.  464 ;  coIoure«I,  ii.  35S ;  heat 

of,  i.  430 ;  conflict  witli.  443. 
Stevinus,  ii.  276. 
Stewart,    Ralfour,    sun-spott,    ii.    67 ; 

etheraal  friction,  113. 
StifeU,  i.  ao6. 
Siokea,  <id    reHiHtance,    ii.   96:    fluor- 

•■cencc,  33  J. 
Htone,  K.  J.,  nuliant  hfat  of  Mtarm  i. 

430 ;    tenifivratun!    |K;ri(Hli«,    ii.   67 ; 

tranmt  of  V'vnuK.  204. 
Htnitt,  J.   W.,  graphical    mcthoil.    ii. 

119. 
Subitantial  terms,  i.  34. 
Kubititution  of  HiniilarH.  i.    ii,   25:  ii. 

345  I  wf  wvighu.  i.  23.  399. 
Sai  genvrui,  ii.  286,  41K. 
tsolpuur,  ii.  341. 
Suumum  genua,  i.  108 ;  ii.  379. 
Han.  diiitauce.  ii.  204. 
Swan,  W.,  wNliuni  light,  ii.  y). 
Hyllngiini.   Knrh.-ira.    i.    6^1.    103.   121  ; 

'CeUrt-nt,  67;  I>arii.  Ktri«»,  67,  ^»S ; 
Uarapti,  71 ;  CanifHtrti«.  (Vjsiri'.  99: 
I)an>ko,    Bocanlo.    100;   ilitjum-tivc. 

92. 
SymlHtl*.  logical,  i.  39. 
HyntheMin,  uf  Uniis  i.  36;  nf  lu««.  I40. 
Syren,  i.  ii.  348;  ii.  2**. 

T. 

T»)ilv-tuming.  ii.  342. 

Tvtei.  ii.  423. 

Tuut'iU'goU'*  iirii|i'>*itiotiii,  i    13^* 

Ti-' til,  a^  cnt<-ri:k   ••(    cI.-iNtitii-»tion,  ii. 

T«  iii|>-r.-\turp,  ii.  r>*». 

TiTIl.-.    i       2'y  :      -ill.-t.»liti.ll.     24:    Citllti- 

X'w*-,    35;   '.j-rilhv- -  "t,  36;  ;il><«tiu«'t. 

3^;  |it.;ii-.il  .iii'l  niiii' tkmI,  1^3. 
T<*4*.  i-\fHTiiiii-i.t*  i.  4OJ. 
Tfir.»*  iv"..  i.  no. 
Tliali-i.il.  171 


Tlicory,  resultH  of,  ii.  168  ;  facts  known 
by,  185  ;  quantititive.  1 89, 19a  ;  dis- 
cordance of,  198. 

Thennoiiietcr,  diflcrential,  i.  400;  read- 
ing of,  404 ;  cliangc  of  zero,  455. 

Tlieniiopik'.  i.  348. 

Thomson,  James,  ii.  1 78. 

Tluiimwm.  Sir  W..  sixe  of  atoms,  i.  222  ; 
tides,  ii.  64;  thenual  phenomena, 
180,  197  ;  capilUry  attraction,  267  ; 
mngiK'tiMm.  333;  heat-liisttiry  <»f  uni- 
verse, 438. 

Tl)om*i<in  and  Tait.  chronometry,  i.  364; 

{in>1>lem    of    liars,  ii.   77 ;    polarised 
ight.  318. 
Tidf-giiage,  i.  427. 
Tidtt4.  ii.  64.  66.  98,  178,  195;   atm«>- 

ipheric.  i.  425.  426;  ii.  192. 
Time,  measurement  of,  i.  359 ;    equal 

times,  3^»2. 
Todhunter,  on  Micheirs  spei'ulutions.  i. 

286  ;  his  History.  460. 
Tiirricelli,  ii.  336  ;  theorem  of,  67.  256. 
Ti»rsion-h»lan(v.  i.  354;  ii.  7H. 
Transit,  inNtruiiient,  i.  4II  ;  of  Venus, 

^  .^43.  399  I  "•  202. 
Tree  of  l*orj»liyrj',  ii.  381. 
Triangle,  aiithmetical,  i.  108,  439,  444; 

of  forces,  ii.  292. 
TrianguUr  numlK.T4,  i.  209. 
Trigonnnietrical  survey,  i.  351 ;  ii.  453. 
T\cho  Hr.the,  on  ^tar  di<es,  i.  3 1 4,  321  ; 

ol>rn[uity  of  earth's  axix,  337  ;    cir- 

eiiiii|Nilur  Kt:ini,  425  ;  Sirius.  454. 
Txhilall.     natural     l■•»n^taltt'«.    i.    3^0; 

pn-4'auti«)nA    in    i\|ieriiiient,    ii.  4I  ; 

hinging   Hanu's.    109  ;    u-h.*   **f  \\\\ni* 

thfois,   134:   magitetiiini.   188;  scHj|ie 

fur  fii"4CiiviTy,  499. 
Ty|H*s,  clasiitieatiuu  by,  ii.  409,  4 II. 

r. 

Undirt tribute* I  middle,  i.  77* 
rnduUtions.  ii.  176,  293.  423. 
TniluUtor}'  the<iry,  ii.  150,  174,  315. 

337. 
rniforniity  of  naliira,  iL  4^ 

I'nit.  definition  uC  L  176 1 

of  ii|iace,  365  s   of 

nuMs,  371 ;  mImUIh 

375:  prnTirinwHf  < 
ruity,  Uw  oC  L  86^ 


Va|ii»urHleniMM^  ii 

3.^9- 
Variable,  vMlMli,  IL 

Vsrtatifin,  iMlUMa 

«if.   ii.   50;  p«k 


^ 
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peTio«lu:,63  ;  iol^nted,  67  ;  elliptic, 

94  1  nni)ile  ptDportiunal,  137. 
Vt^Ubles  uid  unimaU,  ii.  396. 
VertebraU,  ii.  373. 
Vibntioiu.  iBocbninou^  i.  344:   piin- 

ciple    of   forced,  ii.  65:   mnalogy  to 

ntrre  influeoce,  ii.  187. 
Vital  furoe.  ii  155. 
Voltaire,  11.337. 
Vortiee*  theoi?  oC  I".  14*.  I46. 


Willis,  i.  14] ;  panltkx  of  atan,  393. 
Water,  propertien  of,  iL  16 1 . 
Wktta'  pftniilel  motion,  ii.  79. 
W&v»,  ii.   155,  JJ3}    BiperimeDla  on, 

L  340 ;  tlieoiy  of.  ii.  1 70,  »^8. 
Weighted  obaerrations,  L  441). 
Welk,  on  dew,  ii.  34. 
Wenzal,  on  neutnlwlt*,  i.  344. 
Wbeatstone,  i.    143;    ii.  53;    g&lvuio- 

meter,  i.  333  ;  rotating  mirmr,  349 ; 

electric   Bporki,  360 ;   kaleidophone, 

ii.  58. 
Whcwell,   on    tides,   i.  4311   ii   17S; 

method  of  leut  sqwes,  i.  44S. 


47- 

Wilbnham.  on  BooVl  metbod,  i.  131 
Williamson.  A.  W„  ou  nibodiwj  ns] 

i.  374 ;  prediction  in  aiEanio  cbe 

istry.  ii.  I  Si. 
Wollaaton,  goniometer,  L   334 ;    hu 

Ugbt,  35a  :  spectrtun,  iL  3S. 


X,  the  •nbatanoe,  iL  155, 


Yard,  Etaadard,  i.  4G3. 

Yuung,  on  Diodonu  SiciduB,  i.  ]S, 
conneiion  of  langnaget,  1B5  ;  teniir 
of  aqueoua  vapour,  iL  ■  16 ;  nae 
hTpothcda,  13G:  ethereal  mediiu 
I4J. 
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